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The  number  of  Chinese  in  Massachusetts  in  1870  was  87  ;  in  1875, 
278;  in  1880,  229;  in  1885,  432;  in  1890,  984;  in  1895,  1,672;  and 
in  1900,  2,968.  A  better  indication  of  the  relations  of  the  Chinese 
population  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  statement,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  the  Chinese  to  each 
ten  thousand  of  the  population :  In  1870,  there  was  one  Chinaman  to 
each  ten  thousand  of  the  population ;  in  1875,  two ;  in  1880,  one ;  in 
1885,  two;  in  1890,  four;  in  1895,  seven;  in  1900,  11. 

The  most  marked  increase  is  shown  in  1900  as  compared  with  1895, 
but  it  would  be  readily  acknowledged  that  their  presence  in  the  com- 
munity is  noticeable,  not  from  the  fact  of  their  number,  which  is  very 
small,  but  from  their  Asiatic  origin,  their  personal  appearance,  their 
Oriental  dress,  and  their  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  living.  A  few  of 
them  have  eschewed  the  distinguishing  badges  of  their  nationality,  but 
the  majority  still  retain  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  stand  out 
prominently,  an  anomalous  feature  as  compared  with  their  surroundings. 

The  popular  impression  that  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
laundry  work  will  fee  fully  sustained  by  an  inspection  of  the  table  which 
follows,  in  which  the  occupations  of  the  Chinese  in  Massachusetts  are 
given  in  detail.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
learn  that  the  Chines^  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  laundry  work,  but 
have  made  their  way  into  other  branches  of  employment. 

Occupations  of  the  Chinese  in  Massachusetts, 


OOCUPATIOKS. 

Arttots  (pen  work} ..... 

Agento, 

Barbers 

Bartenders, 

Bookkeepers,  ,**,.. 

Cabinet  makers,     .        .        .       .       , 

Carpenters, 

Cfgar  makers,         ,        ,       ^       .       , 

Clerks,     ....... 

Ccnnmiaslon  mercbaoti  tlna ponied  good*). 

Cooks,      ....... 

In  private  famiUus,  .  .  ,  , 
Is  rt'PEndnintB,  .        ^        ■        ■        # 


Number 

of 
Chinese 


1 
1 

I 
A 
1 
1 
3 
10 

ti 
];: 


00<JtTATlOjl«, 


Cnrrleri, «        »        .        «       , 
I>^f5rs,  .        .        .        .        . 

Clothinu 

Dra^  and  roedLclnei, 

Flab 

Ffdlt,  .        .        .        .        , 

G-rocorlce,  ... 

Importfid  vodda, 

Not  apcclified,     . 
Drivers  (delivery  TPHgooB^, 
Furtnpm, .        »       .        .       . 
IloqAowiveiif    ,        .        .        , 
Import^ti,       *        ,        . 


Nomber 

of 
Cbl]i«M 


1 

% 
3 
1 

a 

9 
T8 
% 

1 
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\  "^  Occupations  of  the  Chinese  in  Massachusetts  —  Concluded. 


OOOUPATIOVS. 


Interpreters, 

Janitors, 

Laborers  (general). 

Laborers  and  helpers  in  stores,    . 

Laundry  workers, .... 

Laundry  proprietors,     . 

Laundry  workers  in  private  families. 

Lodging-house  keepers, 

Merehante, 

Missionaries,  . 

Nurses, 

Overseers  (farm),  .... 
Painters  (house),  .... 
Photographers,      .... 

Physicians, 

Restaurant  proprietors. 

Retired  dealers,     .       .       .      '. 

Salesmen, 

Drugs, 


Number 

of 
Chinese 


2 
8 

1 

2 

798 

«1« 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 

26 

1 


OOCDPATIOVS. 


Salesmen  ~Oon. 

Groceries, 

Imported  goods, 

Travelling  salesmen  (groceries),     . 

Travelling  salesmen  (imported  goods), , 
Scholars  (public  school),      .       .       .       . 

Servants, 

Stewards  (custom  house  boat),    . 

StudenU, 

Tailors, 

Waiters 

Hotel, 

Restaurant, 

Watchmen, 

Unemployed  twelve  months  (laundry  work. 

ers) 

Not  stated, 

Total, 


Number 

of 
Chinese 


1 
20 

1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 

18 
1 

12 
1 

1 
0 


1,972 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  Chinese  are 
engaged  in  54  different  occupations,  the  number  employed  in  laundry 
work  representing  84.63  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Rationality 
in  the  State.  The  next  in  numerical  prominence  fire  the  dealers,  repre- 
senting 6.16  per  cent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  summarize  the  remaining 
branches  of  employment,  as  their  relation  to  the  whole  number  may  be 
easily  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 

The  second  table  shows  the  number  of  years  resident  in  Massachu- 
setts and  also  in  the  United  States,  according  to  classified  periods  of 
years.  With  these  facts  is  correlated  a  presentation  by  classified  age 
periods,  the  combined  presentation  indicating  the  number  of  years  resi- 
dent in  the  State  and  in  the  country,  and  the  ages  of  the  persons 
considered. 

Length  of  Residence  and  Age  Periods. 


Lbkoth  of  RBSIDBHCB  UK 
Massachusbtts 

Lbkoth  of  Rbsidbkob  n  thb 
Umitbd  Statm 

Resi- 
dence Un- 
known 

AOK  PBBIODS. 

ITear 

or 

Less 

Over 
ITear 

but 
under  6 
Years 

6  Tears 

but 

under 

80  Tears 

80  Tears 

and 
Over 

ITear 
or 
Less 

Over 
ITear 

but 
nnder  6 
Tears 

6  Tears 

but 

under 

80  Tears 

80  Tears 

and 
Over 

Totals 

5  to   0  years, 
10  to  U  years,      . 
15  to  10  years,      . 
20  to  20  years,      . 
80  to  80  years, 
40  to  49  years,      . 
60  to  69  years,      . 
60  to  70  years, 
80  years  and  over. 
Age  unknown,     . 

1 
1 
7 

84 

61 

17 

2 

4 

17 

174 

221 

77 

16 

2 

•  4 

218 

400 

286 

40 

6 

1 

8 

1 
2 

0 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1        2 

4 
1 

8 
14 
87 
48 
17 

6 

2 

1 
1 

10 

867 

688 

807 

48 

8 

1 

8 

I 
6 
18 
18 
8 

7 

17 

1 

1 

1       ^ 

1 

6 

28 

484 

780 

380 

68 

6 

1 
SO 

Totals,  . 

118 

610 

084 

14 

12 

167 

1,417 

86 

61 

1,672 

,  Google 
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The  greatest  number  of  Chinese  was  found  in  the  age  period  30  to 
39  years :  there  are  but  34  under  20  years  of  age ;  and  but  seven  over 
60  years.  This  indicates  that  the  Chinese  in  the  State,  of  productive 
age,  represent  95.75  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  As  regards  30,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  exact  ages. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  in  preparing  statistics  on  the  Chinese 
we  have  excluded  those  persons  born  in  China,  but  not  of  Chinese 
descent.  In  preparing  Census  work,  those  persons  born  in  China, 
whether  of  Chinese  descent  or  not,  are  credited  to  that  country  so  far 
as  nativity  is  concerned,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  consideration  of  those  of  Mongolian  descent. 

The  opportunities  of  an  education  supplied  to  all  classes  in  China 
are  well  known;  this  is  plainly  shown  from  the  fact  that  1,284  were  re- 
ported as  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  Chinese  language.  There 
were  264  reported  as  being  totally  illiterate ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  return  relates  to  their  inability  to  read  and  write  English  rather  than 
to  ignorance  of  their  own  language.  All  who  are  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  the  great  facility  with  which  they 
acquire  sufficient  command  of  the  English  language  to  carry  on  their 
business. 

By  a  United  States  statute  passed  May  6,  1882,  it  was  provided  that 
no  Chinese  could  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  usual  pro- 
cedure governing  naturalization.  As,  however,  the  Constitution  forbids 
the  passage  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  this  provision  could  not  apply  to  those 
Mongolians  who  were  eligible  for  naturalization  before  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  relating  to  length  of  resi- 
dence shows  that  there  were  over  500  Chinese  eligible  for  naturalization. 
There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  number  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  become  citizens. 

The  State  enumeration  supplied  the  particulars  in  relation  to  the  age 
periods,  length  of  residence,  and  occupations  of  the  Chinese,  but  the 
United  States  Census  figures  give  only  the  number  of  peraons  of  that 
nationality.  The  figures  of  the  State  enumeration  could  be  increased 
proportionately  to  bring  them  up  to  the  United  States  Census  aggregate. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1895, 
was  77.51  per  cent.  If  this  ratio  of  increase  be  applied  to  laundry 
workers,  that  being  the  principal  occupation  in  which  the  Chinese  are 
engaged,  an  estimated  number  of  2,512  Chinese  laundry  workers  would 
be  secured.  The  United  States  Census  for  1900  gave  the  whole  number 
of  male  hand  laundry  workers  in  the  State  as  3,268,  this  number  in- 
cluding, of  course,  all  other  nationalities  as  well  as  the  Chinese. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  Chinese  residents  in  an 
Atlantic  State  like  Massachusetts  with  the  number  living  in  a  Pacific 
State  like  California.  In  1870,  the  number  of  Chinese  in  California  was 
49,277,  or  880  to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population  ;  in  1880,  75,132, 
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or  869  to  each  ten  thousand ;  in  1890,  72,472,  or  600  to  each  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  in  1900,  45,753,  or  308  to  each  ten  thousand. 

The  particular  occupations  of  the  Chinese  living  in  California  are  not 
given  in  the  United  States  Census,  but  from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  1901-1902,  we  find  that  of  5 1,156  adult  males  employed 
in  industrial  establishments,  49,340  were  white,  1,587  were  Chinese,  and 
229  were  Japanese ;  the  Chinese  formed  3. 10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

These  reports  state  further  that  in  1901  and  1902  there  were  about 
50  gold  mines  owned  or  leased  by  Chinamen,  who  gave  employment  to 
about  500  of  their  own  nationality. 


THE   UNEMPLOYED  FOR  A  YEAR. 


The  tfaost  complete  investigation  ever  made  in  Massachusetts,  as 
regards  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  those  unemployed  during 
a  specified  time,  showed  during  the  last  State  census  year  that  of  925,781 
persons  employed  in  productive  industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  664,986, 
or  71.83  per  cent,  were  employed  continuously  during  the  year;  there 
were  252,456,  or  27.27  per  cent,  employed  irregularly  during  the  year, 
that  is,  were  out  of  employment  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  that 
time ;  the  number  unemployed  continuously  during  the  year  was  8,339, 
or  0.90  per  cent. 

It  is  with  this  latter  class  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  the  present 
article.  Naturally,  the  first  and  most  important  inquiry  in  regard  to  this 
class  of  the  population  would  be  as  to  previous  occupation.  We  supply 
this  information  in  the  following  table : 

Previous  Occupations  of  the  Unemployed. 


[In  the  column  headed 

"  Sex, 

»»  TssTotal;  M  =  Males;  F 

=  Females.] 

BRANCHS8  OF  OCOUPATIOMS. 

Sex 

NatiTe 
Bom,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

NaUTC 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bom 

Foreign 
Bom, 

Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Bom, 
AUen 

Aggre- 
gates 

Aooonntante,  bookkeepers,  olerkt,  etc.,    . 

T 

27» 

174 

11 

28 

2« 

518 

M 

828 

161 

6 

28 

26 

437 

F 

53 

28 

6 

- 

- 

81 

Agents,  bankers,  and  brokers,   . 

T 

21 

6 

- 

6 

4 

87 

M 

19 

6 

. 

6 

4 

84 

P 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Agricnltiire 

T 

70 

22 

5 

3« 

49 

182 

* 

M 

70 

22 

4 

86 

49 

181 

P 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Amusements, 

T 

« 

4 

- 

1 

1 

12 

M 

2 

4 

- 

1 

1 

8 

F 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Arms  and  ammunition,       .... 

T 

19 

6 

- 

8 

-    1 

27 

M 

18 

6 

- 

3 

-    1 

26 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

/^^ 
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Previous  Occupations  of  the  Unemployed  —  Continued. 


Bbahchbs  of  Ooocpatiovs. 

Sex 

Native 
Born,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

NaUve 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bom 

Foreign 
Born, 

Natural- 
ised 

Foreign 
Born, 
Alien 

1 

Aggre- 
gates 

Art, 

T 

8 

« 

. 

« 

8 

11 

M 

4 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

F 

4 

. 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Artisans' tools 

M 

10 

8 

1 

8 

2 

22 

Awnings,  sails,  tenU,  etc^  .... 

M 

s 

2 

- 

1 

1 

8 

T 

8« 

12 

18 

12 

4 

82 

M 

29 

7 

- 

12 

4 

52 

F 

T 

5 

18 

- 

- 

80 

Boots  and  sboss, 

T 

87S 

188 

28 

127 

85 

778 

M 

840 

188 

18 

127 

85 

708 

F 

82 

28 

10 

- 

- 

86 

Box  makers  (paper  and  wooden),      . 

T 

10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

20 

U 

« 

2 

- 

1 

1 

10 

F 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

10 

Brick,  tUes,  and  sewer  pipe, 

M 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

8 

Brooms,  broshes,  and  mops, 

T 

- 

7 

- 

8 

1 

11 

M 

- 

6 

- 

8 

1 

9 

F 

. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Bonding, 

M 

861 

177 

8 

189 

170 

895 

Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,    . 

T 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

8 

M 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

F 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Garrlages  and  wagons,        .... 

M 

28 

7 

- 

9 

2 

44 

Oarrlera  on  roads, 

li 

85 

108 

8 

50 

27 

278 

Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

M 

84 

5 

1 

22 

18 

78 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 

M 

51 

41 

- 

26 

20 

187 

M 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

City  and  town  government, 

M 

10 

7 

1 

28 

28 

89 

Clocks,  watches,  and  Jewelry,    . 

T 

00 

10 

4 

22 

9 

114 

M 

58 

10 

- 

22 

9 

108 

F 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

Clothing, 

T 

105 

•7 

88 

48 

29 

840 

M 

22 

20 

1 

48 

29 

115 

F 

88 

77 

86 

- 

- 

225 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heaUng  apparatus. 

M 

1 

- 

1 

- 

8 

6 

T 

1 

8 

1 

10 

11 

•    29 

U 

1 

5 

1 

10 

11 

28 

F 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Cotton  goods 

T 

27 

78 

67 

70 

57 

284 

M 

10 

50 

11 

70 

57 

207 

F 

8 

28 

48 

- 

- 

n 

Domsstio  service  (private  families) ,  . 

T 

54 

86 

94 

9 

9 

201 

M 

8 

0 

2 

9 

9 

87 

F 

48 

28 

02 

- 

- 

184 

Education, 

T 

27 

0 

1 

- 

- 

87 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

F 

28 

0 

1 

- 

- 

88 

Blectrical  apparatus, 

M 

10 

7 

1 

4 

2 

24 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 

li 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Fishermen, 

M 

11 

8 

- 

- 

7 

21 

Food  preparations 

T 

20 

24 

6 

20 

24 

08 

U 

17 

10 

8 

20 

24 

S8 

F 

8 

5 

2 

- 

- 

10 

Furniture, 

T 

48 

25 

6 

20 

11 

118 

li 

46 

28 

8 

26 

11 

108 

F 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

5 

eiass, 

M 

5 

10 

- 

7 

8 

28 

"d'' 
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Previous  Occupations  of  the  Unemployed  —  Continued. 


BbaKOHBS  of  OC0UPATIOM8. 

Sex 

Native 
Born.  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bom 

Foreign 
Born, 

Nataral- 
ized 

Foreign 
Born, 
Allen 

Aggre- 
gates 

Glue,  iainglaM,  and  aUroh, 

M 

a 

. 

_ 

2 

1 

5 

Hoaiery  aDd  knit  goods,      .... 

T 

ft 

2 

1 

2 

- 

10 

M 

I 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

P 

4 

1 

- 

- 

7 

Laborers,  general 

M 

160 

218 

28 

870 

410 

1,204 

Law, 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Leather 

M 

25 

86 

2 

70 

22 

164 

Literature, 

T 

2 

- 

- 

1 

4 

M 

1 

- 

- 

1 

8 

F 

I 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Lnmber 

T 

8 

2 

2 

4 

18 

M 

8 

- 

2 

4 

15 

F 

- 

. 

- 

8 

M 

126 

02 

06 

80 

848 

Medicine 

M 

2 

- 

- 

8 

Merehanta  and  dealers,       .... 

T 

26 

15 

21 

11 

74 

M 

25 

15 

21 

11 

78 

F 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Metols  and  mekalUe  goods 

T 

118 

188 

182 

71 

463 

M 

115 

182 

182 

71 

458 

F 

8 

- 

- 

5 

Mining, 

M 

5 

7 

5 

21 

Models,  lasU,  and  patterns,        • 

M 

8 

1 

2 

12 

Mosle 

T 

8 

- 

- 

10 

M 

8 

- 

- 

0 

F 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Musical  instramenu  and  materials,   . 

T 

18 

10 

14 

4 

47 

M 

18 

14 

4 

46 

F 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Paper  and  paper  goods,       .... 

T 

8 

14 

6 

80 

M 

8 

14 

6 

85 

F 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Personal  service,  •.•••• 

T 

138 

88 

85 

48 

25 

820 

M 

74 

50 

48 

25 

108 

F 

64 

88 

84 

- 

- 

181 

T 

45 

54 

18 

18 

148 

M 

85 

42 

18 

18 

lie 

F 

10 

12 

2 

- 

- 

24 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, . 

M 

8 

3 

- 

* 

6 

16 

Religion 

T 

8 

8 

- 

8 

- 

14 

M 

7 

1 

- 

8 

- 

11 

F 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

T 

4 

18 

6 

0 

88 

M 

8 

10 

6 

0 

80 

F 

1 

3 

- 

- 

8 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

T 

6 

6 

2 

- 

16 

M 

6 

6 

2 

- 

15 

F 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Baleamen  and  saleswomen, .... 

T 

80 

47 

12 

6 

158 

M 

74 

81 

12 

6 

124 

F 

15 

16 

- 

- 

/    84 

Science, 

M 

28 

8 

- 

4 

2 

82 

Shipbuilding, 

M 

28 

5 

- 

20 

6 

50 

T 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

8 

M 

4 

2 

. 

1 

- 

7 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Google 


THB   UNEMPLOYED  FOR  A  YEAR. 


Previous  Occupations  of  the  Unemployed  —  Concladed. 


BxAXcasa  of  Ooovpatioms. 


Slate  gOTenuDentt 

BtOM,     .        .        .        .        , 

TobMoo,  siraif ,  asd  dgara, 

Woodao  80o<ls>     . 
WooUen  goods, 

Woislod  goods,    . 

HoiapMlllod,       .       . 

Tbs  Btats,  . 


8ez 


Native 
Born,  Na- 

Deabent 


5 
4 
1 

U 
13 
1 
6 
6 

88 

18 

11 

2 


84 
74 
10 

8,788 

2,800 

803 


Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 


8 
8 

17 

n 

18 
0 
4 
10 
22 
10 
12 
2 
2 

n 

67 
10 

1,082 

1,676 

807 


Foreign 
Bom 


2 

1 
1 
1 

16 
4 

12 
2 

2 

10 
11 

8 

402 
148 
810 


Foreign 
Bora, 
Natural- 
ized 


24 
24 

6 

6 

12 
66 
66 

6 
0 

41 
41 


1,778 
1,778 


Foreign 
Bom, 
Allen 


22 
22 

7 
7 

6 
26 
26 


46 
46 


1,880 
1,880 


Aggre- 
gates 


8 
7 
1 
77 
76 
1 

88 
28 
6 

71 

181 

106 

20 

10 

8 

2 

260 

288 

28 

8,880 
7,820 
1,010 


It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  text  the  figures  which  are 
shown  so  graphically  in  the  table.  Three  branches  of  occupations  are 
noticeable  from  their  prominence.  The  number  unemployed  for  a  year 
continuously  in  the  building  trades,  including  the  various  branches  of 
occupations  classified  under  that  designation,  was  895,  or  10.73  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  unemployed  in  the  State.  Another  branch  of 
occupation  particularly  affected  w&s  that  designated  as  Laborers,  i.  6., 
*•  unskilled  labor"  only.  This  class  numbered  1,204  or  14.44  per  cent. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
there  were  773  persons,  or  9.27  per  cent,  unemployed  during  the  entire 
year.  Of  the  whole  number,  8,339,  the  males  numbered  7,320,  or  87.78 
per  cent,  and  the  females  1,019,  or  12.22  per  cent. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  table  regarding  nativity. 
The  native  bom  of  native  descent  comprised  2,783,  or  33.37  per  cent; 
the  native  bom  of  foreign  descent,  1,982,  or  23.77  per  cent;  the  foreign 
bom  (including  females  and  males  under  2l  years  of  age),  462,  or  5.54 
per  cent;  the  foreign  bom,  naturalized,  1,773,  or  21.26  per  cent;  the 
foreign  bom,  alien,  1,339,  or  16.06  per  cent.  By  aggregation,  we  secure 
a  native  born  total  of  4,765,  or  57.14  per  cent,  and  a  foreign  born  total 
of  3,574,  or  4'2.86  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  unemployed  continuously 
during  the  year. 

We  are  able  to  present,  as  the  result  of  a  special  tabulation,  a  line 
of  fiacts  showing  descent  in  connection  with  place  of  birth.     This  has 


O  MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BULLETIN. 

never  before  appeared  in  any  Census  report  or  statistical  publication. 
Many  inquiries  have  been  made  of  the  Bureau  for  information  of  this 
nature,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  expense  involved  for  tabulation, 
it  was  decided  to  make  it,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  information  secured 
would  be  of  permanent  value. 

In  the  table,  the  place  of  birth  of  the  father  is  taken  to  show  the  de- 
scent of  the  persons  considered,  although  in  many  instances  both  parents 
had  the  same  birthplace.  Under  each  descent  are  considered  the  persons 
having  the  same  place  of  birth  as  the  father,  those  born  in  other  foreign 
countries,  and  those  born  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  under  Irish 
descent,  the  number  of  Irish  born  is  stated,  and  to  this  nunaber  is  added 
those  born  in  other  foreign  countries  or  in  the  United  States  who  had  an 
Irish  bom  father  or  an  Irish  born  father  and  mother.  In  this  way,  what 
may  be  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  a  **  race  "  aggregation  is 
secured. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that,  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1903,  one 


Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence, 


DbSOBHT  AMD  PLAOB  OF  BllTH. 


Lbhotb  or  Rbsidbmob  iv  thb 

UNITBD  8TATB8 


1  FHtrorLeu 


Matof 


Both  Sexes 


Natiyx  Dbsgbht. 
Born  in  MasMchnsotU,    .       .       .       .       . 
Born  In  Other  States,       ...-». 
Bom  in  Foreign  Conntiies,     .       .       .       . 


iBiSH  Dbsobnt. 

Bom  in  Ireland 

Bom  in  Other  Foreign  Countriea,  . 
Bom  in  the  United  States. 


BXOLISH  DE8CSXT. 

Bom  in  England, 

Bom  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  . 

Bom  in  the  United  States 


88 

8S 

1 

0 
0 


Oanadian-Fbbnch  Dbsosnt. 

Bora  in  Canada  (French), 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries 

Bom  in  the  United  States, 


16 
16 


GlBlEAN  DESCSNT. 

Born  in  Germany, 

Bom  In  Other  Foreign  Countries,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


Scotch  Dbscbht. 
Bom  in  Scotland,      ..... 
Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntrles,  . 
Bora  in  the  United  Sutes, 


NOTA  SCOTIAN  DiSCBNT. 

Bora  in  NoTa  Scotia 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntrles,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  Sutes 


47 
46 

1 

10 
10 


22 
22 


/.eu  tjv  'v_J  '<j  KJ 
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of  the  Parts  will  be  entitled  **  Race  in  Industry."  In  the  tables  of  this 
Part,  this  subject  of  place  of  birth  and  descent,  or  **  race,"  will  be  shown 
in  connection  with  the  various  productive  industries  of  the  State.  That 
is,  under  the  Census  classification  of  Professional  will  be  shown  not  only 
the  number  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen  born  in  any  particular 
State  or  country,  but  associated  therewith  will  be  their  descent;  i.  e.,  in 
connection  with  the  place  of  birth  of  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergy- 
men will  be  shown  that  the  father  or  father  and  mother  were  bom  in  the 
specified  States  or  countries.  The  reason  why  those  having  a  father  only 
born  in  a  particular  State  or  country  are  included  with  those  having  a 
father  and  mother  so  born  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  law  the  nationality 
of  the  father  determines  that  of  the  children  irrespective  of  that  of  the 
mother.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  primarily  the 
question  of  nationality,  but  that  of  descent ;  however,  in  ordei;  to  deter- 
mine the  descent,  it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  decision  regarding  nationality. 


Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence. 

LBMOni  OF  BB8U>B«0I  I*  TBI  URITBD  STATSS 

Agobboatbi 

Omt  1  Y^r  bui  tmd4r  •  Fean 

ertmr$andOv€r 

MalM 

FeoMlM 

BothSezei 

Mmtot 

FonftlM 

Both  Sexes 

ICalei 

FeiDBlee 

Both  Sexes 

6 
8 

1 
1 

- 

5 
8 

1 
1 

2,806 

1,277 

1,110 

0 

805 

187 

206 

2 

2,701 

1,464 

1.816 

11 

2,401 
1.280 

i,ni 

10 

805 

187 

206 

2 

2.706 

1,467 

1,817 

12 

1 
2 
8 

4 

T6 
64 
11 

12 

87 
78 
14 

2.000 

1,007 

117 

888 

106 
12 

8,882 

1,718 

120 

8,107 

1,708 

120 

850 
120 
15 

8,466 

1,882 

144 

5 

6 

7 

- 

- 

1,275 

215 

1,400 

1.275 

215 

1,400 

8 

29 

88 

800 

50 

440 

428 

55 

488 

0 

26 

28 

250 

28 

287 

208 

82 

825 

10 

4 

5 

17 

6 

28 

21 

7 

28 

11 

- 

- 

114 

16 

180 

114 

16 

180 

12 

85 

40 

m 

80 

807 

888 

41 

860 

18 

85 

40 

212 

16 

228 

268 

27 

200 

14 

- 

. 

5 

- 

5 

5 

- 

5 

15 

- 

- 

00 

14 

74 

60 

14 

74 

16 

10 

11 

182 

28 

205 

107 

25 

222 

17 

8 

0 

180 

7 

187 

148 

0 

152 

18 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

4 

10 

- 

- 

50 

16 

66 

50 

16 

66 

20 

18 

10 

147 

22 

160 

167 

28 

100 

21 

0 

10 

80 

7 

87 

00 

8 

08 

28 

0 

0 

20 

7 

86 

80 

7 

46 

28 

- 

- 

88 

8 

46 

88 

8 

46 

24 

11 

15 

88 

87 

125 

102 

44 

146 

25 

11 

15 

50 

22 

78 

70 

20 

00 

26 

- 

- 

- 

6 

. 

6 

6 

- 

6 

27 

- 

- 

- 

26 

15 

41 

26 

15 

41 

28 

.^.. 
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Descent  arid  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence  —  Continued. 


Dbsckvt  AMD  Place  of  Buth. 


Lkvoth  or  Rksidbitcb  nr  thb 
Unitkd  States 


1  rear0rL4u 


Males  Females       Both  Bezes 


Canadian-Bnglish  Debobkt. 

Born  Id  Caoada  (Bngliah), 

Born  Id  Other  Foreign  Coaotriaa,  .... 
Bora  in  the  United  SUtee 


POBTUGDBSS  DESOBHT. 

Bora  in  Portugal, 

Bora  in  the  United  Sutea,       .... 


Swedish  Descent. 

Born  in  Sweden 

Bora  in  the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


PBOTiNOiAL  (New  BBimswicK)  Dbsobnt. 
Bora  in  New  Branswiek,        .       .       . '      . 
Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Con  ntriea,  ..... 
Born  in  the  United  Ststea, 


Italian  Descent. 

Born  in  Italy, 

Bora  in  the  United  Sutea,       .       .       .       . 


Russian  Descent. 

Bora  in  Boaaia, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriea,  . 

Born  in  the  United  States 


Fbenoh  Descent. 

Born  in  France, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  Sutea,       .       .       .       , 


Pboyincial  (Newtoundland)  Descent. 
Bora  in  Newfoundland,  .       .       .    '  . 
Bora  in  the  United  Sutea, 


Pboyinoial  (Pbinoe  Bdwabd  Island)  Descent. 

Bora  in  Prince  Bdward  laland, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriea, 

Bora  in  the  United  sutea, 


Polish  Descent. 

Bora  in  Poland 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriea,  . 
Bora  in  the  United  Sutea, 


Welsh  Descent. 

Born  in  Wales, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  . 


Otheb  Fobbion  Descent. 
Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriea,  . 
Bora  in  the  United  Sutea,       .... 


6 
I        8 


Digitized  by 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth  : 

By  Length  of  Residence  — 

-Continued. 

Lkhoth  of  Rmidbvob  n  thb  Usitbd  Statbs 

AoaxxoATBa 

Over  I  Ytar  bui  under  •  Fsart 

•  rsart  and  Over 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

0 

17 

08 

16 

108 

106 

25 

181 

1 

8 

16 

58 

66 

70 

17 

87 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

- 

- 

88 

41 

88 

41 

4 

10 

20 

87 

61 

78 

88 

6 

10 

20 

46 

48 

67 

70 

6 

- 

. 

11 

18 

11 

18 

7 

18 

21 

47 

60 

71 

77 

8 

18 

21 

42 

44 

66 

71 

0 

- 

- 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

18 

46 

64 

58 

18 

71 

11 

18 

28 

88 

40 

10 

50 

12 

. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

- 

16 

10 

16 

10 

14 

16 

18 

87 

80 

60 

64 

15 

10 

18 

20 

81 

62 

56 

16 

- 

- 

8 

8 

8 

8 

17 

IT 

2 

10 

14 

17 

SO 

45 

18 

16 

2 

18 

12 

14 

84 

80 

10 

. 

1 

. 

1 

8 

4 

20 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

. 

22 

26 

24 

28 

22 

- 

11 

12 

18 

14 

28 

. 

4 

. 

4 

4 

4 

24 

- 

7 

8 

10 

7 

10 

25 

1 

20 

^ 

20 

26 

27 

26 

1 

10 

. 

10 

16 

17 

27 

- 

10 

- 

10 

10 

10 

28 

« 

14 

8 

17 

17 

21 

20 

- 

12 

- 

12 

15 

16 

80 

• 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

81 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

82 

„ 

8 

2 

10 

14 

2 

16 

88 

. 

6 

- 

6 

12 

- 

12 

84 

. 

I 

. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

85 

- 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

86 

^ 

2 

„ 

2 

8 

. 

8 

87 

. 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

80 

12 

1 

18 

74 

6 

80 

04 

7 

101 

40 

IS 

1 

18 

61 

2 

58 

71 

•     8 

74 

41 

- 

- 

- 

28 

4 

27 

28 

4 

27 

42 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence  —  Concluded. 
jRecapitvlation, 


The  State  and  Dbmbkt. 


Lbmqth  or  Rbsidbkck  in  the 
United  States 


1  FearorLMS 


Males 


Females       Both  Sexes 


Thi  Stats, 

Native 

Iriah, 

Engltbh, 

Oanadian.French,     .       .       .       .       . 

German,     . 

Scotch, 

NoTaSootian, 

CanadiaD-Bngllsh 

Portagaese 

Swedish 

Provlneial  (New  Bnioswick), 

ItaUan. 

Bnsalan, 

French,       

ProTincial  (Newfoandland),   . 
ProvlDdal  (Prince  Bdward  Island), 

Polish, 

Welsh, 

Other  foreign,   ...... 


112 

88 
0 

18 
5 
2 
8 
4 
3 
6 
4 
7 
8 
1 
8 

1 

8 


14 

1 
9 
1 

8 
2 


141 

47 
10 
22 
8 
2 
8 
8 
2 
8 
4 
7 
0 
1 
8 
1 
1 


It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  two  largest  lines, 
those  relating  to  the  United  States  and  Ireland.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
aggregate  native  descent  numbered  2,796,  or  33.53  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  unemployed  continuously  for  the  year.  Those  of  Irish  descent 
numbered  3,466,  or  41.56  per  cent.  .  These  two  nativities  aggregate 
6,262,  or  75.09  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  leaving  but  2,070,  or 
24.82  per  cent,  for  the  16  other  nationalities  considered  in  the  table. 

Of  those  of  American  descent,  all  but  five  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  six  years  or  over ;  of  those  of  Irish  descent,  47  had  lived  in  the 


Number  of  Unemployed  Compared  with  Productive  Population. 


The  State  and  Descent. 


Prodactlve  Pop- 
ulation 


Number 


Percentages 


Ths  Statb. 

Native, 

Irish, 

Canadian-French 

Bngllsh, 

Canadlan-Bnglish,        •       .       .       . 
Oerman,        .  .       .       . 

NovaScotlan, 

Scotch, 

Swedish, 

Bnsslao 


1.070,090 
405,124 
800,8M 
88,858 
87.024 
80,457 
28,007 
28,848 
25,080 
10,181 
12,407 


8,880 
2,708 
8,488 
880 
488 
181 
222 
148 
100 

n 

45 


0.77 
0.80 
1.12 
0.44 
0.72 
0.43 
0.78 
0.51 
0.78 
0.40 
0.88 


-oogle 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Besidence  —  Concluded. 
BecapUtUation. 


LBMOTH  of  RBCIDUIOB  III  THK  Umitbd  Statbs 

~~" 

AOORBOATB8 

Over  1  Fear  b%a  under  •  rears      \ 

•  Yean  and  Over                \ 

MMiM 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

206 

60 

846 

6.918 

040 

7,868 

7,820 

1,019 

8,889 

6 

6       1 

2.896 

896 

2,791 

2,401 

896 

2,796 

T6 

It 

87 

2,999 

888 

8,882 

8,107 

869 

8,466 

29 

88 

890 

60 

440 

428 

66 

488 

86 

40 

277 

80 

807 

828 

41 

869 

10 

11 

182 

28 

206 

197 

26 

222 

18 

10 

147 

22 

109 

167 

28 

190 

11 

16 

88 

87 

126 

102 

44 

146 

0 

17 

98 

16 

108 

106 

26 

181 

10 

20 

67 

4 

61 

78 

88 

18 

8 

21 

47 

3 

60 

71 

77 

8 

5 

18 

46 

8 

64 

68 

18 

71 

16 

18 

87 

2 

80 

.    60 

64 

17 

2 

10 

14 

8 

17 

89 

46 

1 

- 

1 

22 

4 

26 

24 

28 

8 

1 

4 

20 

- 

20 

26 

27 

8 

- 

8 

14 

8 

17 

17 

21 

6 

- 

6 

8 

2 

10 

14 

16 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

8 

- 

8 

IS 

1 

18 

74 

6 

80 

94 

7 

101 

20 

United  States  less  than  one  year,  87  had  been  in  the  country  one  year 
but  less  than  six  years,  while  3,332  had  been  residents  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  six  years.  Similar  comparisons  may  be  easily 
drawn  regarding  the  other  nationalities  considered.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber considered  (8,339),  141  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  one 
year ;  345,  one  year  but  under  six  years  ;  7,853,  six  years  and  over. 

By  comparing  the  figures  for  the  18  descents  specified  with  the  total 
productive  population  for  each  descent,  some  interesting  percentages  are 
deduced. 


Number  of  Unemployed  Compared  with  Productive  Population  —  Concluded. 


Tbb  Statb  akd  Dkmbnt. 


Prodactlve  Pop- 
ulation 


Nnmber 


Percentaffes 


Thb  Btatb  —  Coo. 

luliao, 

Portngaeae, 

Provindal  (New  Branawlck),     . 

Polish 

Provincial  (Prince  Edward  Island),  . 

French,  

Provincial  (Newfoundland), 

Welsh, 

Other  foreign, 


10,950 

io,on 

9,487 
6,244 
4,725 
4,101 
4,137 
1,228 
18,077 


64 
88 
71 
16 
21 
28 
27 
8 
101 


0.58 
0.83 
0.75 
0.31 
0.44 
0.67 
0.65 
0.25 
0.53 


^Google 
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Those  of  American  descent  unemployed  continuously  for  a  year  are 
0.69  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  native  descent  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive occupations,  while  those  of  Irish  descent  unemployed  form  1.12 
per  cent  of  th6  entire  productive  population  of  Irish  descent. 

The  question  of  employment  or  unemployment  naturally  comes  home 
more  to  a  married  man  with  a  family  than  to  a  single  person  of  either  sex, 
who  may  have  only  his  or  her  own  personal  wants  to  provide  for.  The 
table  which  we  next  present  shows  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  native  and  foreign  born  and  age  periods. 

GonjugcU  Condition  of  the  Unemployed:  By  Sex^  Native  and  Foreign  Bom^ 

and  Age  Periods. 


Sex,  Nativb 

SmoLK 

Habbibd 

Uimrowv 

Totals 

AMJ>  FOSBIOH  BOIV,  AND 
AOB  PBBIOD0. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

sges 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent* 
ages 

H»lM. 

2,860 

80.10 

4,448 

60.70 

O.ll 

7,820 

100.00 

yatiM  Bom, 

1.800 

46.72 

2,166 

68.26 

0.02 

4,066 

100.00 

16  bat  under  20  yean, . 

242 

6.06 

8 

0.07 

246 

6.08 

20  bat  ander  60  yean, . 

1,460 

86.80 

1,608 

80.66 

- 

8,067 

76.46 

60  yean  and  oyer. 

108 

4.87 

664 

18.68 

0.02 

768 

18.62 

Foreign  Bom, 

070 

20.80 

2.278 

60.08 

0.22 

3,266 

100.00 

16  bat  aoder  20  yeare, . 

81 

2.40 

- 

- 

- 

81 

2.40 

20  bat  under  00  yeare, . 

688 

21.14 

1,481 

46.60 

0.12 

2,178 

66.76 

60  yean  and  OTer^        . 

201 

6.17 

707 

24.48 

0.10 

1,001 

80.76 

F«Ba»l«a. 

8T1 

86.48 

148 

14.62 

. 

. 

1,010 

100.00 

KaHve  Bom. 

612 

87.48 

88 

12.67 

- 

- 

700 

100.00 

16  bat  under  20  yean, . 

101 

14.48 

1 

0.14 

- 

- 

102 

14.67 

20  bat  under  60  yean, . 

476 

67.86 

84 

12.00 

.  « 

- 

660 

70.86 

60  yean  and  over, 

86 

6.14 

8 

0.48 

- 

- 

80 

6.67 

Foreign  Bom. 

260 

81.18 

60 

18.82 

- 

- 

810 

100.00 

16  but  under  20  yean, . 

28 

8.78 

2 

0.63 

- 

- 

80 

0.41 

20  but  under  60  yean, . 

208 

68.62 

66 

17.66 

- 

- 

260 

81.18 

60  yean  and  over. 

28 

8.78 

2 

0.68 

- 

- 

30 

0.41 

Both  ««ac«a. 

3,740 

44.86 

4,601 

66.06 

0.10 

8,380 

100.00 

NoHw  Bom. 

2,611 

62.70 

2,268 

47.28 

0.02 

4,766 

100.00 

16  but  under  20  yean, . 

848 

7.20 

4 

0.08 

- 

347 

7.28 

20  but  under  60  years, . 

1,084 

40.60 

1,602 

86.61 

- 

8,626 

76.10 

60  yean  and  over. 

234 

4.01 

667 

11.60 

0.02 

702 

16.62 

Foreign  Bom. 

1,220 

84.80 

2,888 

66.42 

0.10 

.   3,674 

100.00 

16  but  under  20  yean, . 

100 

8.06 

2 

0.06 

- 

in 

3.11 

20  but  under  60  yean, . 

801 

24.08 

1,687 

48.00 

0.11 

2,432 

68.04 

60  years  and  oyer. 

220 

6.41 

700 

22.86 

0.08 

1,031 

28.86 

Considering  the  males,  we  find  that  39.19  per  cent  were  single  (in- 
cluding the  widowed)  and  60.70  per  cent  were  married  (including  the 
divorced),  while  of  the  females,  85.48  per  cent  were  single  or  widowed 
and  14.52  per  cent  were  married  or  divorced;  for  the  sexes  combined, 
the  results  in  percentages  are,  44.85  single  (including  widowed)  and 
55.05  married  (including  divorced),  the  large  reduction  in  the  percent- 
age of  total  married  persons  being  due  to  the  fact  that  85.48  per  cent  of 
the  females  were  single  or  wfdowed,  as  above  stated. 
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Of  the  married  males,  0.07  per  cent  were  15  but  under  20;  69.53 
per  cent  were  20  but  under  60  years  of  age ;  while  30.40  per  cent  were 
60  yeai-s  of  age  and  over. 


RETIRED  WITH  A  OOMPETENOT. 


More  than  50  years  ago  an  author  of  prominence  wrote  concerning 
Benjamin  Franklin  :  **  The  prevalence  of  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
of  foresight  and  thrift,  of  cautious  calculation  in  the  formation  of  plkns, 
and  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  of  the  dis- 
position to  invest  what  is  earned  in  substantial  and  enduring  possessions, 
rather  than  to  expend  it  in  brief  pleasures  or  for  purposes  of  idle  show  — 
the  prevalence  of  these  traits,  so  far  as  they  exist  as  elements  of  the 
national  character  in  this  country  —  is  due  in  an  incalculable  degree  to 
the  doings  and  sayings  and  history  of  this  great  exemplar." 

As  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  and  lived  in  that  city  until  he  was 
16  years  of  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
which  form  such  prominent  features  in  his  life  and  teachings  were  due  ' 
in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  to  his  surroundings  —  that  is,  to  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  daily  contact.  Surely,  the  Colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  between 
the  years  1706  and  1722  were  not  in  a  financial  condition  to  indulge  in  ■ 
reckless  extravagance,  either  personally  or  officially. 

The  instructions  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  who  obtained  the  in- 
formation which  forms  the  statistical  basis  of  this  article  were  as  follows : 
"Retired  includes  those  adults  who  have  retired  from  business,  with 
means  for  their  own  support,  after  a  life  of  activity.  The  word  *  retired ' 
must  always  be  written,  arid  in  addition,  the  name  of  the  occupation  in 
which  the  person  gained  his  competency." 

A  fact  that  will  bear  repetition  is  that  the  statistics  cover  only  those 
who  have  retired  from  active  pursuits  with  sufficient  money  to  provide 
for  their  wants  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Those  possessed  of  a 
competency  while  still  engaged  in*  active  business  do  not  form  part  of 
this  presentation. 

The  term  **  competency  "  is  a  comparative  one;  what  would  suffice 
for  one  during  the  period  of  his  natural  life  would  be  considered  by 
another  as  only  sufficient  for  a  year's  expenses.  Consequently,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  attach  any  precise  or  average  money  value  to 
the  term  ''competency." 

The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration is,  undoubtedly,  the  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the 
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retired  previous  to  giving  up  active  participation  therein » these  occupations 
being,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  the  ones  from  which  the  compe- 
tency is  derived. 

Previous  Occupations  of  the  Betired. 

[Id  the  eolamn  headed  **  Sex,*'  T = Total ;  H  slfalea;  F  =  Femalaa.] 


BlAHOHSS  or  OOOUFATIONS. 

Sex 

Nattve 
Born,  Na- 

tlTe 
Descent 

NatiTe 
Bora, 
Foreign 
Descent 

Foreign 
Born 

Bora, 
Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Bora, 
AUen 

Aggre- 
gatea 

AccoaotaoU.  bookkeepen,  olerka,  ete.,    . 

T 

826 

16 

1 

28 

0 

278 

M 

212 

14 

. 

28 

0 

268 

F 

18 

1 

1 

- 

- 

16 

Ageota,  bankera,  broken,  etc.,  . 

T 

880 

0 

- 

28 

6 

432 

K 

882 

0 

- 

28 

6 

426 

P 

7 

. 

. 

. 

. 

7 

Agrlcultare, 

T 

118 

6 

8 

118 

28 

267 

» 

K 

116 

8 

. 

118 

28 

260 

F 

8 

2 

8 

. 

- 

8 

M 

10 

- 

- 

11 

- 

21 

Amaaementa, 

T 

6 

8 

- 

- 

1 

10 

M 

« 

2 

- 

. 

1 

0 

F 

- 

1 

- 

. 

- 

1 

Anna  and  ammanltion,       .... 

T 

37 

. 

1 

M 

8 

61 

M 

87 

. 

. 

10 

8 

60 

F 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Army,    . 

M 

28 

1 

81 

6 

.66 

Art. 

T 

27 

2 

3 

- 

88 

M 

18 

- 

8 

- 

22 

F 

0 

2 

. 

- 

11 

Artlaana' toola, 

T 

38 

. 

18 

4 

66 

M 

86 

- 

18 

4 

64 

F 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Awninga,  aalla,  tenta,  etc.,  .... 

M 

24 

- 

2 

1 

80 

Bakera 

T 

62 

- 

81 

2 

80 

M 

61 

. 

81 

2 

87 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Blaokamitha 

T 

218 

1 

106 

80 

860 

M 

212 

1 

106 

80 

868 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Boarding  and  lodging 

T 

106 

11 

88 

11 

174 

M 

72 

. 

88 

11 

126 

F 

88 

4   X 

11 

. 

- 

48 

Bookkeepera 

T 

76 

- 

6 

4 

80 

M 

70 

. 

6 

4 

82 

F 

6 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Boota  and  ahoea, 

T 

1,366 

47 

6 

412 

01 

1,010 

M 

1,820 

47 

8 

412 

01 

1.882 

F 

26 

2 

. 

- 

28 

Boxea  (paper  and  wooden), 

M 

16 

- 

8 

- 

20 

Brlcka,  Ulea,  and  aewer  pipe,     . 

T 

80 

8 

8 

4 

41 

M 

22 

- 

8 

4 

80 

F 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

11 

Broome,  broabea,  and  mopa. 

T 

6 

- 

1 

8 

- 

14 

M 

6 

. 

- 

8 

- 

18 

F 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

BuildiDg 

T 

1,702 

61 

8 

412 

166 

2,844 

M 

1,607 

61 

2 

412 

166 

2,338 

F 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

Burial  caaea,  caakete,  coffina,  etc.,     . 

M 

16 

- 

- 

2 

2 

20 

Buttona  and  dreaa  trlmmlnga,     . 

T 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

M 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

F 

1 

- 

L 

igiLizea  uy 

Got)^ 

- 

BBTIBED  WITH  A   COMPETENCY. 
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PtevUms  Occupations  of  the  Betired- 

—  Continued. 

Native 

Native 

ForeUm 

Foreign 

8«x 

Bom,  Na- 
tive 

Bom, 
Foreign 

Foreign 
Bora 

Bora, 
Natural- 

Bom, 
Allen 

uss- 

Descent 

Descent 

ised 

1 

Care  of  animala,  etc., 

M 

8 

- 

- 

1 

- 

0 

CMp«ttng» 

T 

8 

7 

18 

1 

86 

M 

5 

• 

18 

1 

26 

F 

8 

7 

- 

- 

10 

T 

188 

1 

18 

11 

167 

K 

186 

- 

18 

11 

168 

F 

8 

1 

_ 

- 

4 

Oarrien  on  roftdi, 

T 

810 

17 

- 

168 

40 

620 

K 

818 

17 

- 

168 

40 

626 

F 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

K 

708 

84 

1 

Ill 

86 

884 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 

M 

207 

12 

- 

80 

18 

817 

Cement,  kaoUn,  lime,  and  plaster,     . 

T 

18 

- 

- 

- 

16 

M 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

F 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Charooal  and  kindlers,        .... 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

M 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

City  and  town  government. 

T 

187 

16 

- 

108 

16 

827 

M 

186 

16 

- 

108 

16 

826 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Clergymen, 

M 

121 

8 

- 

17 

4 

146 

Clocks,  watehes,  and  Jewelry,    . 

T 

88 

8 

- 

16 

4 

117 

U 

86 

7 

- 

16 

4 

113 

F 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Clothing 

T 

889 

80 

72 

112 

17 

620 

M 

142 

10 

1 

112 

17 

282 

F 

247 

20 

71 

- 

- 

838 

Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  ^paratns, 

T 

22 

1 

4 

8 

- 

80 

M 

10 

1 

- 

8 

- 

.      28 

F 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

7 

Cordage  and  twine, 

T 

17 

6 

2 

17 

8 

46 

M 

16 

6 

- 

17 

8 

40 

F 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

& 

Corks,  bongs,  and  taps 

U 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

U 

T 

188 

22 

80 

888 

106 

728: 

M 

164 

17 

1 

888 

106 

610* 

F 

20 

6 

70 

- 

- 

11» 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles,  . 

M 

6 

. 

- 

8 

1 

» 

Domestic  service  (private  families),  . 

T 

76 

12 

128 

86 

7 

264 

M 

20 

2 

- 

86 

7 

66 

F 

66 

10 

128 

- 

- 

180 

Dmgs  and  medicines, 

M 

18 

1 

- 

- 

1 

20 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware. 

M 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Sdncation, 

T 

688 

10 

7 

W 

6 

688 

M 

188 

8 

- 

14 

6 

160 

F 

400 

16 

7 

- 

- 

428 

Electrieal  apparatus  and  appliances, . 

M 

10 

- 

- 

1 

- 

11 

Electroplating, 

M 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth, 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Ftocy  articles,  etc.,      ..... 

K 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Farmers, 

T 

2,080 

48 

17 

826 

260 

8,684 

M 

2,882 

40 

8 

826 

260      1 

3.400 

F 

107 

8 

14 

- 

-      1 

124 

Farm  laborers, 

K 

41 

1 

- 

60 

61      . 

148 

Fireworks  and  matches,      .... 

M 

4 

- 

- 

1 

.      i 

6 

Fishermen, 

U 

180 

6 

1 

29 

28 

248 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jnte  goods. 

T 

1 

- 

1 

4 

2 

8 

M 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

7 

F 

„ 

» 

1 

. 

y-v- 

Wi^- 

,     ., 
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MASSACHUSETTS   LABOR  BULLETIN. 


Previous  Occupations  of  the  Retired 

--  Continued. 

BSAHOHBS  OF  OOOUP^nONS. 

Sex 

Natire 
Bom,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

Native 
Bom, 
Forelffn 
Descent 

Foreign 
Bora 

Foreign 
Bom, 

Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Bora, 
AUen 

Aggre- 
gates 

Food  preparations, 

T 

124 

8 

. 

88 

171 

M 

128 

8 

- 

88 

170 

F 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Fnrnltare, 

T 

210 

14 

1 

70 

14 

800 

M 

208 

14 

1 

70 

14 

807 

F 

2 

. 

- 

- 

2 

Gas  and  residual  products, .... 

T 

12 

- 

- 

22 

M 

11 

- 

- 

21 

F 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Glass, 

T 

14 

10 

2 

16 

44 

M 

18 

10 

2 

16 

48 

F 

1 

. 

- 

1 

Glae,  Isinglass,  and  starch, 

M 

4 

2 

- 

10 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,      .... 

T 

8 

- 

- 

10 

M 

1 

. 

- 

8 

F 

2 

. 

- 

- 

S 

Hotel  keepers, 

T 

86 

8 

2 

12 

107 

' 

M 

78 

6 

- 

12 

98 

F 

7 

. 

2 

. 

0 

Qoasekeepers,      ...... 

T 

127 

8 

48 

2 

181 

M 

. 

. 

- 

2 

8 

F 

127 

8 

48 

- 

178 

T 

7,180 

261 

2,683 

8 

9,986 

M 

. 

. 

- 

8 

5 

F 

7,188 

261 

2,688 

- 

- 

9,980 

Housework, 

T 

218 

6 

77 

1 

- 

299 

M 

. 

. 

- 

1 

- 

1 

F 

218 

6 

77 

- 

- 

298 

Independent, 

T 

1,718 

108 

207 

164 

84 

2.888 

M 

885 

28 

1 

164 

84 

812 

F 

1,848 

80 

298 

- 

- 

1,724 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,    .... 

M 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

lyory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc.,  . 

M 

14 

2 

- 

8 

1 

28 

Laborers, 

T 

121 

0 

2 

820 

824 

1,078 

M 

120 

0 

- 

820 

824 

1,078 

F 

1 

2 

- 

- 

8 

Law. 

M 

90 

8 

- 

4 

2 

108 

Leather 

T 

184 

12 

1 

180 

21 

828 

M 

188 

12 

1 

180 

21 

827 

F 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous),   . 

M 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

M 

18 

4 

- 

28 

1 

49 

Literature, 

T 

81 

- 

- 

8 

1 

86 

M 

26 

- 

- 

8 

1 

29 

F 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Lumber, •       • 

T 

64 

- 

- 

7 

8 

67 

M 

61 

- 

- 

7 

6 

84 

F 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Machines  and  machinery,    .... 

T 

488 

27 

1 

187 

82 

886 

M 

487 

27 

- 

187 

82 

888 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Kanufacturera, 

T 

828 

32 

89 

7 

740 

M 

816 

82 

80 

7 

726 

F 

18 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Medicine, 

T 

176 

8 

11 

6 

201 

M 

170 

8 

11 

8 

194 

F 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

1 

^^^ri 
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Ptevums  Occupations  of  the  Retired- 

—  Continued. 

Bramchss  op  OCOUPATIOirS. 

Sex 

NaUve 
Bom,  Na- 
Uve 
Descent 

Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bom 

Foreign 
Bom, 

Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Bom, 
Allen 

Aggre- 
gates 

Mercbmnts  and  dealers,       .... 

T 

2,S56 

110 

34 

570 

106 

8,875 

M 

2,fi09 

108 

1 

570 

106 

8,204 

P 

46 

2 

88 

. 

. 

81 

Meaeengers.  porters,  etc.,    .... 

M 

8 

- 

- 

28 

7 

38 

Metals  and  metalUc  goods,  .... 

T 

206 

10 

2 

172 

85 

528 

M 

201 

10 

1 

172 

85 

518 

F 

4 

. 

1 

- 

- 

5 

Mining, 

M 

SI 

- 

22 

12 

70 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

M 

46 

- 

6 

2 

54 

Musie, 

T 

47 

- 

4 

1 

58 

M 

25 

- 

4 

1 

80 

P 

29 

• 

- 

- 

28 

T 

40 

. 

14 

2 

70 

M 

46 

- 

14 

2 

67 

F 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

National  government 

T 

115 

1 

18 

2 

186 

M 

114 

1 

18 

2 

185 

F 

1 

. 

- 

- 

1 

Navy, 

T 

16 

1 

7 

1 

20 

M 

16 

- 

7 

1 

28 

F 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Not  gainful,  eto., 

T 

20 

4 

18 

2 

40 

M 

22 

- 

IS 

2 

88 

F 

7 

4 

- 

- 

11 

Oils  and  illaminatlng  fluids. 

M 

17 

1 

1 

10 

Paints,  eolors,  and  crude  chemicals, . 

M 

0 

- 

2 

- 

11 

Paper  and  paper  goods,      .... 

T 

40 

12 

88 

7 

104 

M 

48 

2 

88 

7 

86 

F 

6 

10 

. 

. 

18 

Pereonal  service, 

T 

801 

22 

50 

117 

22 

521 

M 

175 

14 

- 

117 

22 

828 

F 

126 

50 

- 

- 

108 

T 

24 

- 

1 

2 

28 

M 

28 

- 

1 

2 

27 

F 

1 

. 

- 

- 

1 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

M 

8 

- 

2 

- 

5 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 

T 

74 

10 

1 

20 

0 

114 

M 

67 

- 

20 

0 

108 

F 

7 

- 

- 

11 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleaeheries, 

T 

10 

85 

10 

50 

M 

10 

85 

10 

57 

F 

. 

. 

- 

2 

Railroad  construction  and  equipment. 

M 

28 

6 

- 

84 

Religion 

T 

180 

15 

- 

204 

M 

160 

15 

- 

101 

F 

11 

. 

- 

18 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,  .... 

T 

0 

5 

18 

M 

8 

5 

16 

F 

1 

-     ' 

2 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

M 

82 

11 

48 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen, .... 

T 

108 

12 

181 

M 

00 

12 

126 

F 

4 

- 

- 

5 

Seienoe, 

T 

08 

- 

82 

187 

M 

01 

- 

82 

184 

F 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

M 

4 

2 

- 

1 

n. 

7 

uiyiiized  L 
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UASSAOHUSBTTS  LABOR  BULLETIN. 


PteviouB  Occupations  of  the  Retired - 

—  Concluded. 

Bkaitohm  of  OCCUPATIOVa. 

Sex 

Native 
Bom,  Na- 

tiye 
Descent 

Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bora 

Foreign 
Bora, 

Natural- 
ised 

Foreign 
Born, 
Alien 

Aggre- 
gates 

BhlDbnlldiDff 

T 

180 

7 

48 

19 

264 

»^u*|rvus«wu*0f                •••.■• 

M 

180 

6 

. 

48 

10 

263 

F 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8Uk  ud  illk  good!, 

M 

4 

- 

8 

3 

10 

Sporting  and  atbletle  goodfl, 

K 

8 

2 

- 

1 

- 

6 

State  goyernment,        ..... 

T 

22 

- 

- 

1 

1 

24 

M 

21 

. 

- 

1 

1 

28 

F 

1 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Stone, 

T 

62 
44 

8 

2 

68 
2 

11 

120 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  gooda, 

48 

( 

K 

86 

- 

- 

2 

- 

88 

F 

8 

. 

2 

. 

- 

10 

Tallow,  eandlea,  eoap,  and  greaae,     . 

T 

16 

- 

1 

6 

- 

21 

M 

14 

. 

1 

6 

- 

20 

F 

1 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 

Tobacco,  annff,  and  dgare, .... 

&C 

10 

1 

- 

11 

2 

38 

Tmnka  and  yaliaea,     . 

•    •  .       . 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

K 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

.      .       . 

M 

120 

8 

- 

46 

16 

184 

Woollen  goode,     . 

.       • 

T 

01 

0 

82 

260 

66 

448 

M 

86 

8 

- 

260 

66 

410 

F 

6 

1 

82 

- 

- 

88 

Worated  gooda, 

T 

1 

_ 

1 

6 

8 

11 

M 

1 

. 

6 

8 

10 

F 

- 

. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Retired,  n. «......'.       . 

T 
M 

4,740 
1,844 

226 
114 

617 

7 

no 
no 

471 
471 

6.828 

^www*»^r*«p  **•  v*9              •              •               •              •              •              • 

8.206 

F 

2.896 

111 

610 

- 

- 

8,617 

Thb  Btatb,  ..•••• 

T 
M 

81,664 
18,627 

1,879 
842 

4,122 

87 

6,424 
6,424 

2,291 
2,291 

46,780 

28,121 

F 

18,087 

637 

4,086 

"• 

- 

17,669 

A  perusal  of  the  table  shows  that  the  retired  males  number  28,121, 
or  61.43  per  cent,  and  the  females  17,659,  or  38.57  per  cent.  Consider- 
ation of  the  previous  occupations  of  the  retired  males  shows  that  Farmers 
head  the  list,  with  3,460,  or  12.30  per  cent  of  the  retired  males.  The 
intelligent  farmer  has  always  been  considered  as  being  the  most  independ- 
ent man  in  the  community,  and  the  figures  seem  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion made  for  him.  Second  in  numerical  order  come  the  Merchants  and 
Dealers,  numbering  3,294,  or  11.71  per  cent  of  the  retired  males.  The 
reports  of  the  mercantile  agencies  show  that  the  percentage  of  financial 
casualties  among  the  trading  classes  is  very  large,  a  dealer  often  being 
forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy  several  times  before  securing  a  solid  foot- 
hold in  the  mercantile  world ;  but,  in  spite  of  failures  and  other  drawbacks, 
the  venders  of  wares  stand  next  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  their  capability 
to  acquire  a  competency  in  old  age. 

Those  connected  with  the  building  trades  come  third  in  prominence, 
numbering  2,338,  or  8.31  per  cent  of  the  total  males.  The  building  con- 
tractor works  upon  a  safer  basis,  as  a  rule,  than  the  farmer  or  merchant. 
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His  work  is  done  by  contract,  and  if  he  is  a  good  buyer,  his  profits  are 
likely  to  be  uniform. 

There  were  6,823  males  and  females,  or  14.90  per  cent  of  the  total 
retired,  who,  although  they  reported  themselves  in  possession  of  a  com- 
petency, did  not  state  the  occupation  followed  by  them  prior  to  retiring 
from  business  life ;  but  this  omission  is  not  so  material  when  the  fact  of 
their  financial  independence  is  known. 

Among  the  females,  the  housewives,  numbering  9,980,  or  56.52  per 
cent  of  the  retired  females,  stand  at  the  head.  It  is  evident  that  the 
financial  condition  of  these  housewives  is  not  due  to  the  money  returns 
derived  from  the  pursuit  of  their  home  occupations,  but  that  their  large 
or  small  fortunes  upon  which  they  rely  for  future  support,  have  come 
to  them,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  inheritance.  There  were  48  board- 
ing-house keepers  who  had  acquired  a  competency,  presumably,  from  their 
individual  efibrts. 

There  were  also  1,724  females  designated  as  **  Independent,"  who, 
undoubtedly,  have  derived  the  basis  of  their  financial  independence  from 
gifts  or  bequests.  It  is  interesting  to  not«  that  160  male  teachers  and 
423  female  teachers  report  the  possession  of  a  competency  derived  from 
their  efforts  in  education. 

Combining  the  figures  for  both  sexes,  we  find  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber (45,780),  31,573,  or  68.97  per  cent,  were  native  born  of  native  de- 
scent ;  1,370,  or  2.99  per  cent,  native  born  of  foreign  descent ;  the  foreign 
born  numbered  4,122,  or  nine  per  cent;  the  foreign  bom  naturalized 
numbered  6,424,  or  14.03  per  cent;  and  the  foreign  born  alien,  2,291, 
or  five  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number,  32,943,  or  71.96  per  cent,  were 
native  born,  and  12,837,  or  28.04  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

The  illustrations  given  show  the  proper  manner  of  reading  and  using 
the  table,  and  those  interested  in  other  branches  of  occupations  can  easily 
derive  the  information  they  desire  without  further  specification  in  detail 
being  made  here. 

Having  learned  the  occupations  of  the  retired,  another  interesting 
point  of  information  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  nationality  of  those  who  have 
4icquired  a  competency  from  their  labors. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BULLBTTN. 


Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence. 


Dbsokrt  akd  Plaob  or  Bikth. 


LKHOTH  or  RXSIDBKOB  IM  THB 

UwiTBD  States 


1  Fear  or  Leu 


Matof  Females       Both  Sexes 


Natiyb  Dbscbnt. 
Born  In  MasaaehasetU,    .... 
Born  In  other  States,        .... 
Bom  in  Foreign  Conntrlet,     . 


Irish  Dbsobnt. 

Bom  in  Ireland, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Ooantries,  . 
Bora  In  the  United  States, 


BNeUSH  DSSOBNT. 

Born  in  England, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oountrtes,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  States,      .       .       .       . 


Oahadian-Fbbkoh  Dbsobnt. 

Born  in  Canada  (French), 

Bora  In  Other  Foreign  Oonntrtes,  .... 
Bora  in  the  United  States 


Obrman  Dbsobnt. 

Bora  in  Oermany, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 

Bora  In  the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


18 
10 
2 

1 

7 
7 


n 

21 

1 

5 
6 


Scotch  Dbscbnt. 

Bora  in  Scotland, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oountrtes,  . 
Bora  in  the  United  States, 


NoTA  Scotian  Dbsobnt. 

.Bora  in  NoTa  Scotia,   ^ 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 

Born  in  the  United  States,       .... 


Canadian-English  Dbsobnt. 

Bora  in  Canada  (English), 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  .... 
Bora  in  the  United  States, 


Fbbnoh  Dbsobnt. 

Bora  in  France 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


PoRTueuBSB  Dbscbnt. 

Bora  in  Portagal, 

Bora  in  the  United  States,       .... 


SwBDisH  Dbscbnt. 

Bora  in  Sweden, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 

Born  in  the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


Italian  Dbscbnt. 

Born  in  Italy, ^       , 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 
Born  in  the  United  States,       ... 


11 
0 
2 

0 
0 


12 
12 


/Google 


24 
19 
4 

1 

16 
16 


34 

33 

1 


12 
12 


11 
T 
4 


10 
10 


11 
10- 

1 

2 
2 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence. 

LSHOTH  OF  RBMDSaOB 

iH  THB  Umitbd  Statu 

AOOBBOATBS 

Ov^  1  Tear  but  under  «  Fean 

«  Fean  and  Over 

MmlM 

FenuUei    '  Both  Sezei 

1 

HalM 

FemalM 

Both  Sezea 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

^ 

1 

1 

18,562 

18.101 

81.663 

18.662 

18.106 

81,667 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12,878 

8,807 

21.686 

12,878 

8.807 

21,685 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6.649 

4.280 

9.879 

6,649 

4.280 

9,879 

8 

- 

1 

1 

86 

64 

99 

86 

68 

108 

4 

78 

44 

122 

6,284 

2.886 

7,619 

6,876 

2.890 

7,766 

6 

71 

87 

108 

4,862 

2,117 

6.969 

4.988 

2.168 

7,096 

6 

7 

7 

14 

111 

70 

181 

120 

79 

199 

7 

- 

- 

821 

148 

469 

822 

148 

470 

8 

80 

S8 

64 

1,284 

676 

1.960 

1.827 

718 

2,040 

9 

88 

SI 

64 

974 

421 

1.896 

1.014 

461 

1,465 

10 

8 

7 

10 

48 

66 

118 

61 

72 

128 

11 

- 

- 

- 

262 

190 

462 

282 

190 

462 

12 

81 

34 

106 

682 

216 

897 

786 

261 

1,086 

18 

70 

34 

106 

646 

202 

848 

746 

288 

984 

14 

2 

- 

S 

12 

2 

14 

16 

2 

17 

16 

- 

- 

- 

24 

11 

86 

24 

11 

85 

16 

16 

7 

38 

676 

218 

794 

596 

282 

828 

17 

16 

7 

22 

628 

181 

709 

648 

196 

748 

18 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

11 

9 

2 

11 

19 

- 

- 

- 

89 

86 

74 

89 

86 

74 

20 

18 

17 

88 

444 

272 

716 

463 

297 

760 

21 

11 

10 

21 

801 

168 

469 

818 

174 

487 

22 

6 

7 

12 

71 

69 

180 

78 

68 

146 

28 

- 

- 

- 

72 

66 

127 

72 

66 

127 

24 

13 

20 

32 

148 

140 

288 

160 

166 

326 

26 

IS 

80 

82 

121 

120 

241 

188 

146 

288 

26 

. 

. 

- 

6 

8 

8 

6  ' 

8 

8 

27 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

84 

17 

17 

84 

28 

14 

22 

166 

122 

277 

109 

141 

810 

29 

14 

22 

126 

104 

280 

140 

122 

202 

80 

. 

. 

8 

2 

6 

8 

8 

6 

81 

- 

- 

26 

16 

42 

26 

16 

42 

82 

1 

8 

90 

61 

141 

94 

62 

146 

88 

1 

8 

48 

16 

63 

62 

16 

68 

34 

. 

. 

11 

9 

20 

11 

9 

20 

36 

- 

- 

81 

27 

68 

81 

27 

58 

36 

6 

18 

100 

80 

180 

108 

88 

146 

37 

0 

18 

94 

28 

122 

102 

86 

138 

38 

- 

- 

6 

3 

8 

6 

2 

8 

89 

10 

18 

02 

86 

98 

71 

68 

124 

40 

10 

18 

66 

88 

89 

66 

60 

116 

41 

. 

. 

1 

- 

•     1 

1 

- 

1 

42 

- 

- 

6 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

43 

11 

6 

16 

66 

20 

76 

68 

26 

94 

44 

11 

5 

16 

61 

18 

64 

63 

19 

82 

46 

« 

. 

. 

1 

. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

46 

- 

- 

" 

4 

7 

11 

4 

7 

11 

47 

uigiLizBG  ijy  ^s^jv^v^' 
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Descent  and  *Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Besidence  —  Concluded. 


DK80KNT  AMD  PLAOR  OF  BiRTH. 


LKKGTH  of  RB8IDBNCB  W  THE 

Unitbd  States 


1  Year  or  Leu 


MalM 


Females       Both  Sexes 


Pbotinoial  (New  Brunswick)  Dbsobnt. 

Born  Id  New  Branswlok 

Born  In  Other  Foreign  Countries, 

Bom  in  the  United  States, 


Russian  Descent. 


Born  in  Russia, 


Pboyinoial  (Newfoundland)  Descent. 

Boro  in  Newfound  land, 

Bom  in  the  United  States, 


Welsh  Descent. 

Born  in  Wales, 

Bom  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  . 
Bom  in  the  United  States, 


PRoynrciAL  (Pbince  Bdward  Island)  Descent. 

Bom  in  Prince  Bdward  Island, 

Born  in  the  United  States, 


Polish  Descent. 

Bom  in  Poland, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntrles,  . 


Other  Foreign  Descent. 
Born  in  Other  Foreign  Countries,  .  .  .  , 
Bom  in  the  United  States,       .        .       .       .       , 


MecapUiUation. 


The  State  and  Descent. 


Lbnoth  of  Rksidencb  in  the 
Ukited  States 


1  Year  or  Le*$ 


Males 


The  State 

Native, 

Irish, 

Bogllsh 

Canadian.French,      .       .  .       . 

German, 

Scotch, 

NovaScotian, 

Cauadlan-Bnglish, 

French,      

Portuguese, 

Swedish, 

lUlian, 

ProTlnoial  (New  Branswlok) , 

Russian, 

Provincial  (Newfoundland),    . 

WeUh, 

Provincial  (Prince  Bdward  Island), 

Polish 

Other  foreign, 


75 

13 

7 
22 
5 
3 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

2 
1 


77 
3 

11 
9 

12 
7 
8 
5 
5 

2 
7 

1 
8 

1 


162 

8 

24 

16 

34 

12 

11 

10 

11 

2 

8 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 
1 


/Google 
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Descent  and  Place  o 

/Birth: 

By  Length  of  Residence  — 

Concluded. 

LK50TH  OF  BBSIDBNCB 

IV  THE  Ukitbd  Statics 

AGOBEQATBS 

Ottr  1  Year  but  under  •  Fears      | 

•  Years  and  Over 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females  |  Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

4 

8 

88 

44 

77 

40 

51 

91 

1 

4 

8 

30 

35 

65 

37 

42 

79 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

- 

8 

3 

3 

- 

- 

8 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

4 

13 

11 

24 

36 

10 

46 

50 

22 

72 

5 

13 

11 

24 

38 

10 

46 

50 

22 

72 

6 

3 

20 

12 

32 

23 

15 

38 

7 

3 

18 

11 

29 

21 

14 

35 

8 

- 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

9 

. 

17 

17 

34 

19 

18 

37 

10 

- 

10 

12 

22 

11 

13 

24 

11 

- 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

12 

- 

4 

♦ 

8 

4 

4 

8 

13 

16 

12 

28 

18 

15 

83 

14 

16 

12 

27 

17 

16 

32 

15 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

16 

- 

19 

6 

24 

22 

5 

27 

17 

- 

10 

4 

28 

22 

4 

26 

18 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

19 

6 

12 

162 

62 

224 

171 

70 

241 

20 

6 

12 

188 

47 

185 

147 

55 

202 

21 

- 

- 

- 

24 

16 

39 

24 

15 

39 

22 

Recapitulation. 


Lbmoth  of  Rbsidbhcb  im  thb  Unitbd  Statbs 

■ 

"' 

" 

.___ 

Aqosboatbs 

O90rt  Year  but  under  9  Years 

•  Years  and  Over 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

306 

204 

509 

27,741 

17,878 

45,119 

28,121 

17,659 

46,780 

1 

- 

1 

1 

18,562 

13,101 

31,668 

18.562 

13,105 

31,667 

2 

78 

44 

122 

5.284 

2,335 

7,619 

6,375 

2,890 

7,766 

3 

36 

28 

64 

1,284 

676 

1,960 

1.327 

713 

2,040 

4 

81 

24 

105 

682 

215 

897 

785 

251 

1,036 

5 

15 

22 

576 

218 

794 

596 

282 

828 

6 

16 

17 

33 

444 

272 

716 

463 

297 

760 

7 

12 

20 

32 

143 

140 

283 

160 

165 

325 

8 

8 

1* 

22 

155 

122 

277 

169 

141 

310 

9 

2 

1 

3 

90 

51 

141 

94 

52 

146 

10 

7 

0 

13 

100 

30 

180 

108 

38 

146 

11 

8 

10 

18 

62 

36 

98 

71 

58 

124 

12 

11 

16 

56 

20 

76 

68 

26 

94 

18 

4 

8 

38 

44 

77 

40 

51 

91 

14 

13 

11 

24 

36 

10 

46 

50 

22 

72 

15 

8 

8 

6 

20 

12 

32 

28 

16 

38 

16 

1 

17 

17 

34 

19 

18 

37 

17 

1 

4 

16 

12 

28 

18 

15 

83 

18 

8 

- 

8 

19 

6 

24 

22 

5 

27 

19 

' 

5 

12 

162 

62 

224 

171 

70 

241 

20 

uigiL 
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Of  the  whole  number  (45,780),  152  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
one  year  or  less ;  509  had  lived  over  one  but  under  six  years ;  while 
those  who  had  lived  in  this  country  six  years  and  over  numbered  45,119, 
or  98.56  per  cent.  This  shows,  conclusively,  that  the  competency  was 
derived  from  occupations  followed  while  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  aggregate,  there  were  31,667,  or  69.17  per  cent,  of  native 
descent;  those  of  Irish  descent  numbered  7,765,  or  16.96  per  cent;  the 
English  descent  numbered  2,040,  or  4.46  per  cent;  and  the  French 
Canadians,  1,036,  or  2.26  per  cent.  The  proportions  for  the  other 
countries  represented  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  tables. 

Simple  numbers,  however  prominent,  do  not  always  convey  the 
whole  truth  until  brought  into  comparison  with  related  figures.  The 
table  which  follows  brings  out  this  fact : 


Number  of  Retired  Compared  with  Productive  Population, 


Tbb  State  and  DssoBirr. 


Produetlre  Pop- 
ulation 


Number 


PeroeuUgM 


Thb  Btatx. 

Native 

Iriih, 

OanadUn-Frenoh,        .       .       .       . 

Bnglisb, 

CanadlaQ-EDgllah,        .       .       .       . 

German, 

NovaScotiaD, 

Scotch, 

Swedish, 

Basaian, 

Italian 

Portngoeae 

ProTlDeial  (New  Branawick),     . 

Polish. 

ProvlDclal  (Prince  Bdward  Island),  . 

French, 

Provincial  (Newfoandland), 

Welsh 

Other  foreign, 


,079,090 

406,124 

809,696 

88,666 

67,024 

80,467 

28,907 

28,648 

26,039 

19,181 

12,407 

10,966 

10,011 

9,487 

6,244 

4,726 

4,191 

4,187 

1,223 

18,977 


46,780 

81,667 

7,766 

1,036 

2,040 

310 

828 

826 

760 

124 

72 

94 

146 

91 

27 

3S 

146 

88 

37 

241 


4.24 
7.82 
2.61 
1.24 
3.04 
1.02 
2.86 
1.13 
8.04 
0.66 
0.68 
0.86 
1.46 
0.96 
0.61 
0.70 
8.48 
0.92 
8.03 
1.27 


As  indicated  by  the  table-head,  the  population  considered  includes 
only  those  engaged  in  productive  industries.  Bringing  forward  for  com- 
parative purposes  the  illustrations  used  for  the  previous  table,  we  find 
that  those  of  native  descent  numbered  31,667,  or  7.82  per  cent  of  all 
those  of  native  descent  engaged  in  productive  industries ;  those  of  Irish 
descent  formed  2.51  per  cent  of  all  those  of  Irish  descent  so  engaged; 
comparative  percentages  show  the  English  descent  to  be  3.04,  and  the 
French-Canadian  descent,  1.24.  The  other  figures  shown  in  the  table 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  difierent  nationalities  represented. 

To  complete  the  present  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  present  a 
final  table  showing  conjugal  condition  by  sex,  nativity,  and  age  periods. 
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Conjugal  Condition  of  the  Retired:  By  Sex^  Native  and  Foreign  Bom^  and 

Age  Periods. 


Skx,  Satiyb 

8INOLS 

Mabkibi> 

UirmrowM 

Totals 

AVD  FOBBIOV  BOBH,  AHO 

AOB  PBBIODS. 

Nomber 

Percent- 
ages 

Nnmber 

Percent- 
aget 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Males. 

0.627 

84.23 

18.408 

65.76 

1 

0.01 

28.121 

100.00 

IfaUve  Bom. 

6,802 

85.58 

12.476 

64.41 

1 

0.01 

19,369 

100.00 

»  bat  under  60  yeftra, 

1.082 

5.59 

2,457 

12.68 

- 

- 

3.539 

18.27 

W^ean  mnd  over. 

6.810 

29.99 

10,019 

51.78 

1 

0.01 

15,830 

81.78 

I\)rHffnBom. 

2,786 

81.25 

6,017 

68.75 

- 

- 

8,762 

lOO.OO 

S>  but  under  60  yeare, 

817 

8.62 

1.843 

15.85 

- 

- 

1.660 

18.97 

60  years  and  over, 

2,418 

27.68 

4,674 

58.40 

- 

- 

7,092 

81.08 

Females. 

15330 

89.69 

1,818 

10.80 

2 

0.01 

17,659 

100.00 

yatifMBom. 

12,205 

90.58 

1,277 

0.41 

2 

0.01 

18,574 

100.00 

10  bnt  nnder  60  years. 

2.060 

15.24 

807 

2.26 

- 

- 

2.376 

17.50 

60  years  and  orer, 

10.226 

75.34 

970 

7.15 

2 

0.01 

11,198 

82.50 

I'oreiffn  Bom, 

8,544 

86.76 

541 

13.24 

- 

- 

4.085 

100.00 

»  bnt  nnder  60  years, 

557 

18.64 

148 

8.62 

- 

- 

705 

17.26 

60  years  and  over, 

2,987 

78.12 

303 

0.62 

- 

- 

3.880 

82.74 

B«tb  Sexes. 

25,466 

56.62 

20.811 

44.87 

8 

0.01 

45,780 

100.00 

yUtiM  Bom, 

10.187 

58.24 

13.753 

41.75 

8 

0.01 

82.943 

100.00 

26  bnt  nnder  60  years, 

8.151 

0.57 

2,764 

8.80 

- 

- 

5.915 

17.96 

60  years  and  over, 

16,086 

48.67 

10,989 

88.86 

8 

0.01 

27,028 

82.04 

J^OTttffn  Bom, 

6.270 

48.91 

6,558 

51.00 

- 

- 

12.837 

100.00 

to  bnt  nnder  60  years, 

874 

6.81 

1,491 

11.61 

- 

- 

2.866 

18.42 

60  years  and  over, 

5,405 

42.10 

5.067 

89.48 

- 

- 

10,472 

81.58 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  these  figures,  that  the  term 
** single"  includes  widows  and  widowers,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
never  been  married;  while  the  term  ** married"  comprehends  also  those 
males  and  females  who  have  been  divorced. 

Of  the  retired  males  (28,121),  there  were  9,627,  or  34.23  per  cent, 
single,  and  18,493,  or  65.76  per  cent,  married ;  the  corresponding  figures 
for  retired  females  are  15,839,  or  89.69  per  cent,  single,  and  1,818,  or 
10.30  per  cent,  married. 

Considering  age  periods  and  combining  the  sexes,  we  find  that  8,280, 
or  18.09  per  cent,  were  20  but  under  60  years  of  age,  while  37,500,  or 
81.91  per  cent,  were  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

Whether  the  principles  advanced  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  life 
and  writings  as  regards  industry  and  thrift  have  been  fully  candied  out  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  figures  hereinbefore  presented, 
being  the  resultant  of  conformity  with  his  practical  ideas,  must  remain  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  for  no  accurate  data  can  be  secured  to  decisively 
determine  the  point.  One  thing  is  certain ;  broad  as  was  his  philosophy, 
and  farseeing  as  was  his  patriotic  vision,  he  never  could  have  anticipated 
that  within  110  years  after  his  death  the  composition  of  the  body  politic 
in  his  native  State  and  city  would  so  change,  and  become  so  cosmopolitan 
in  its  nature  that  62.26  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  72.21  per  cent  of  the  citizens  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  would 
be  of  foreign  descent.  ^^ly,  ,zeo  oy  ^^^^^^ 
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DEPENDENTS  UPON  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  CHARITY. 


In  the  preceding  article  we  have  shown  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  retired  with  a  competency,  that  is,  with  enough  money,  in  their 
opinions,  to  provide  for  their  wants  during  their  lives.  We  now  have  the 
reverse  of  this  picture,  comprehending  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in 
a  financial  way,  and  are  forced  to  depend  for  their  support,  either  partially 
or  wholly,  upon  public  or  private  charity.  In  what  respect  their  con- 
dition is  due  to  their  own  fault  or  to  circumstances  which  they  could  not 
control  cannot  be  detertnined,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  personal  short- 
comings and  unsatisfactory  industrial  conditions  are  each  responsible. 

The  term  **  Dependent"  was  defined,  in  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Special  Agents  of  the  Bureau  who  conducted  the  investigation,  as  follows  : 
**  Dependent  comprises  those  persons  who  may  have  worked  all  their  lives, 
but  are  now  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  being  non-productive,  are 
dependent  to  a  more  or  less  degree  upon  their  children  or  relatives ;  the 
name  of  the  occupation  last  followed  must  be  stated."  To  those  who  may 
be  called  ''Home  Dependents"  we  have  added  those  supported  in  the 
various  charitable  institutions  provided  by  the  towns  and  the  Common- 
wealth. 

We  present  a  table  showing  the  occupations  followed  by  the  depend- 
ents previous  to  their  being  obliged  to  rely  upon  charity.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  follow  that  these  occupations  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
state  of  dependency  of  those  who  have  followed  them.  The  physical 
condition,  caused  in  many  cases  by  exacting  toil  or  overwork,  is  often 
more  responsible  for  the  state  of  dependency  than  the  occupation  itself. 
Many  men  are  obliged,  from  force  of  circumstances,  to  engage  in  occu- 
pations for  which  they  are  not  physically  fitted,  and  they  break  down 
under  the  rigorous  demands  or  constant  strain. 


Previoua  Occupations  of  the  Dependents^ 


[Iq  the  oolnmn  headed 

"  Sex ' 

,T  =  Total;  M  =  Males;  P: 

=  Females.] 

Bbakches  of  Occupations.             ' 

Sex 

Native 
Bom,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bora 

Foreign 
Born, 
Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Bom, 

Alien 

Aggre- 
gates 

AocounUnu,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,     . 
Agenu,  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  . 
Agriculture, 

T 
M 
F 
T 
M 
F 
M 

74 
70 

4 
16 
18 

2 
15 

28 

20 

2 

1 

7 
7 

5 
5 

10 

7 
7 

8 
3 

16 

4 

4 

1 
1 

11 

120 

114 

6 

24 

22 

2 

68 

uigiiizeo  Dy  >^_j  v^v^^^c  i\^ 
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Previous  Occupations  of  the  Dependents  —  Continaed. 


BSAVCHIS  OF  OCOUFATIOM0. 

Sex 

Nattye 
Bora,  N&- 

tlye 
Descent 

Natlre 
Born, 
Foreign 
Deicent 

Foreign 
Born 

Foreign 
Born, 

Namral- 
ised 

Foreign 
Born, 
AUen 

■ 

Aggre- 
gatee 

Arm*  and  ammimltlon,       .... 

U. 

1 

^ 

. 

. 

2 

Army 

M 

IM 

81 

1 

66 

26 

2n 

Artisan**  tools, 

T 

8 

2 

2 

8 

11 

M 

2 

2 

a 

3      1 

10 

F 

1 

- 

- 

-      , 

1 

Awnings,  tents,  sails,  ete 

M 

e 

2 

1 

1 

11 

Boarding  and  lodging, 

T 

21 

26 

6 

8 

64 

M 

17 

4 

6 

8      i 

88 

F 

4 

22 

- 

- 

81 

Boots  and  shoes, 

T 

288 

70 

07 

74 

41 

666 

M 

272 

66 

82 

74 

41 

624 

F 

11 

16 

16 

- 

- 

41 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 

U. 

2 

- 

1 

4 

4 

11 

Brooms,  brashes,  and  mops. 

M 

2 

- 

1 

- 

8 

Building, 

T 

200 

68 

02 

63 

86 

402 

M 

100 

58 

02 

62 

86 

401 

F 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

Battons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 

M 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Carpetings, 

T 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

4 

U. 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

F 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Carriages  and  wagons,        .... 

T 

16 

8 

4 

1 

84 

M 

16 

7 

4 

1 

83 

F 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Carriers  on  roads, 

K 

74 

46 

36 

17 

212 

Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers, 

T 

80 

20 

30 

88 

180 

M 

87 

20 

20 

88 

187 

F 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads. 

BC 

16 

8 

7 

0 

48 

City  and  town  government, 

T 

12 

6 

12 

6 

80 

U. 

10 

6 

12 

6 

87 

V 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,   . 

T 

0 

8 

8 

1 

22 

U 

7 

8 

8 

1 

20 

F 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Clothing 

T 

07 

04 

28 

12 

260 

U. 

20 

80 

28 

12 

03 

F 

77 

64 

- 

- 

167 

Cordage  and  twine 

T 

1 

8 

1 

2 

10 

M 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

F 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Cotton  goods, 

T 

87 

n 

40 

48 

233 

BC 

26 

41 

40 

48 

170 

F 

12 

86 

- 

- 

64 

T 

116 

800 

8 

2 

471 

K 

6 

8 

8 

2 

20 

F 

100 

801 

. 

- 

451 

Education,     . 

T 

SO 

4 

1 

- 

87 

M 

2 

1 

1 

- 

5 

F 

28 

3 

- 

- 

32 

Electroplating, 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1-     " 

Farmers, 

U. 

208 

80 

40 

100 

478 

Farm  laborers,     ...... 

T 

84 

48 

16 

80 

203 

U 

88 

48 

16 

80 

201 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Fishermen, 

M 

67 

14 

12 

17 

105 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jate  goods. 

U 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

1 

i;fy!ii/tfu 

jy  VjO^. 
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I^evious  Occupations  of  the  Dependents  —  Continued. 


Branches  of  Ocoupatioks. 

Sex 

Native 
Bom,  Na- 
tive 
Descent 

Native 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Descent 

Foreign 
Bora 

Foreign 
Born, 

Natural- 
ized 

Foreign 
Born, 
Allen 

Aggre- 
gaua 

Food  preparations, 

T 

17 

9 

13 

9 

7 

66 

M 

16 

8 

18 

9 

7 

62 

F 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Fomitare, 

M 

28 

11 

26 

8 

4 

71 

(Hm  and  residual  prodaets. 

T 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

7 

M 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

F 

2 

- 

1 

- 

* 

8 

Glass, 

M 

2 

S 

- 

1 

6 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,      .... 

M 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Housewives, 

T 

1,826 

164 

2.769 

2 

1 

4,761 

M 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

8 

F 

1,826 

164 

2,769 

- 

- 

4,768 

Housework, 

F 

179 

26 

208 

- 

- 

408 

iTory,  bone,  horn,  and  riiell  goods,  . 

M 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Laborers, 

T 

179 

111 

487 

264 

326 

1,817 

M 

178 

111 

429 

264 

826 

1,808 

F 

1 

- 

8 

- 

- 

9 

Leather, 

T 

17 

19 

26 

84 

12 

108 

M 

17 

19 

26 

84 

12 

107 

F 

. 

- 

1 

. 

- 

1 

Llqaors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

M 

. 

- 

2 

. 

2 

4 

Literature, 

T 

8 

2 

- 

- 

6 

M 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

F 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Lumber, 

M 

0 

- 

- 

. 

1 

7 

Machines  and  maobiner>',   .... 

T 

68 

18 

29 

20     . 

14 

189 

M 

67 

18 

29 

20 

14 

188 

F 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

Manufacturers, 

M 

8 

2 

1 

1 

- 

7 

Merchants  and  dealers 

T 

ise 

20 

66 

22 

17 

261 

M 

81 

14 

26 

22 

17 

169 

F 

66 

6 

41 

. 

- 

102 

Messengers,  porters,  etc.,    .... 

T 

6 

4 

7 

1 

18 

M 

6 

8 

6 

1 

16 

F 

- 

1 

2 

- 

8 

MeUls  and  metaUlc  goods, .... 

T 

69 

24 

42 

81 

28 

184 

M 

67 

24 

42 

81 

28 

182 

F 

2 

- 

. 

- 

2 

Mining 

T 

8 

- 

6 

8 

19 

M 

8 

- 

4 

8 

18 

F 

. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Models,  lasU,  and  patterns, 

M 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

Music  teachers, 

T 

10 

1 

2 

- 

1 

20 

M 

10 

- 

1 

- 

1 

12 

F 

6 

1 

- 

- 

8 

Musical  Instruments  and  material  k,   . 

M 

« 

6 

1 

- 

1 

18 

National  government, 

T 

11 

2 

2 

- 

18 

M 

10 

2 

2 

- 

17 

F 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Paper  and  paper  goods,      .... 

T 

9 

10 

9 

6 

36 

M 

6 

8 

9 

6 

24 

F 

3 

7 

- 

- 

11 

Personal  service, 

T 

84 

16 

91 

18 

14 

223 

M 

86 

22 

18 

14 

99 

F 

48 

09 

- 

- 

124 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,    . 

T 

23 

16 

9 

4 

2 

63 

M 

90 

13 

9 

4 

2 

48 

F 

3 

2 

- 

-^ 

- 

' 

,..,      j_ 
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Premous  Occupations  of  the  Dependents  —  Concluded. 


BSAKCBBS  OP  OOOUPATIOVS. 


Print  works,  dye  workt,  and  bleaebeiiet, 
ProfeMional 

ReUgloD, 

Bobber  and  elastic  goods,   .       .       .       . 


fiaddlery  and  barness, . 


Salesmen  and  saleswomen, 


Shipbailding,        .... 
Silk  and  sUk  goods,     . 

Stone 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 

Stodents, 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, . 
"Wooden  goods,     .... 
Woollen  goods,    .... 


Dependents,  n.  «.  (inmates,  patients,  etc.). 


Th»  Stats, 


Sex 


NaUre 
Bom,  Na- 

Ure 
Descent 


Native 

Born, 

Foreign 

Descent 


16 
14 
2 
9 
9 

4 
4 

U 
10 

1 
26 
28 

8 
15 

17 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 

8 

82 

10 

13 

6 

6,425 

2,294 

8,131 

9,978 
4,446 
6,582 


1 
2 
2 

14 
11 
8 
2 


8 

4 

14 

12 

2 

922 

619 

408 

1,889 

1,182 

707 


Foreign 
Bom 


6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
16 


1 
1 

8 

6 

U 

66 

81 

85 

8,748 

789 

2,964 

8,628 
1,984 
6,689 


Foreign 
Born. 

Nataral- 
Ized 


2 
2 
6 
81 
81 

624 


1,679 
1,679 


Foreign 
Born, 
Allen 


1 

6 

24 

24 

972 
972 


1,940 
1,940 


Aggre- 
gates 


18 

28 

26 

8 

18 
12 
1 
8 
7 
1 
16 
14 
1 

46 

89 

7 

80 

1 

66 
8 
1 
2 
6 
4 
2 
6 

20 

68 

164 

HI 

48 

11,686 

6,198 

6,488 

23,869 
11,081 
12,778 


Of  the  whole  number,  23,859,  there  were  11,081,  or  46.44  per  cent, 
males,  and  12,778,  or  53.56  per  cent,  females.  It  will  be  noted  that  for 
11,686,  or  48.98  per  cent,  no  occupations  were  reported.  The  greater 
number  of  these  were  in  public  institutions,  and  the  agents  were  not  able 
to  interview  each  inmate  and  ascertain  the  occupation  followed  by  him  or 
her  prior  to  dependency. 

Considering  the  male  dependents,  we  find  the  largest  class  to  be  the 
unskilled  laborers,  numbering  1,308 ;  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  supplies 
524 ;  the  building  trades,  491 ;  the  farmers,  478,  to  which  should  bemadded 
the  farm  laborers,  aggregating  679  ;  next  follow,  in  numerical  prominence, 
the  army,  277  ;  can*iers  on  roads,  212  ;  carriers  on  seas  and  rivers,  187  ; 
metal  workers,  182  ;  cotton  goods  operatives,  179  ;  merchants  and  dealers. 
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159 ;  machines  and  machinery,  138 ;  accountants,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
etc.,  114;  woollen  goods  operatives.  111;  leather  workers,  107;  and 
fishermen,  105. 

Under  females,  the  pre-eminent  line  is  that  of  the  housewives,  with 
4,758.  This  line  needs  explanation,  but  the  statistics  secured  do  not  supply 
a  satisfactory  one.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  a  great  many  in  this 
class  are  mothers  or  grandmothers,  who,  having  lost  their  husbands,  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  their  children  or  other  relatives.  Being  for  the 
most  part  widows,  and  never  having  been  engaged  in  any  productive 
industry,  when  they  arrive  at  an  advanced  age  they  have  no  calling  to 
which  to  turn  as  a  means  of  support.  They  are  not  paupers,  as  are  those 
who  have  been  committed  to  town  almshouses  and  State  institutions.  As 
a  rule,  no  doubt,  they  are  welcome  and  beloved  members  of  the  family 
circles  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  perform  many  services  for  which 
an  outlay  of  money  would  be  required  if  they  were  not  at  hand  to  render 
them.  It  may  be  stated  further,  that  doubtless  many  of  them  receive 
pensions,  or  have  small  incomes,  which  keep  them  from  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  relatives  or  friends. 


Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence, 


Dmobvt  Alio  Place  of  Bikth. 


LbHGTR  op  RB0IDEKCE  IM  THB 

Umitbd  States 


1  Year  or  Less 


Ma1«s  Females       Both  Sexes 


Natiyb  Dbscbnt. 

Bom  Id  MMMtobasetts 

Born  in  OUier  Statet 

Born  in  Foreign  Oonntrlea,     . 


Ibibh  Descent. 
Bom  In  Ireland,        .       ... 
Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Ooantriei),  . 
Bora  in  the  United  Stotee, 


OanadiaN'French  Descent. 

Bora  in  Canada  (French), 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Countriet,  .... 
Bora  in  the  United  Btatee. 


English  Descent. 

Bora  Id  England, 

Bora  In  Other  Foreign  Oonntriee,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  States 


Obbkan  Descent. 

Born  in  Germany 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantriee,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  States 


Scotch  Descent. 

Bora  In  Scotland, 

Bora  In  Other  Foreign  Coantrles,   . 


24  I  Born  in  the  United  States, 


34 
38 

1 


28 

22 

1 


28 
28 


10 
7 
3 


7 
8 
3 
1 

29 

28 

1 


67 
66 

1 


10 
7 
3 


/Google 
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To  the  housewives  should  be  added  the  domestic  servants  in  private 
families  and  those  engaged  in  housework,  these  two  classes  aggregating 
859.  The  former  of  these  is  a  gainful  occupation,  but  housework  is  not; 
that  is,  no  specified  compensation  is  ever  given  in  connection  with  this 
occupation.  The  majority  of  those  so  engaged  give  their  services  for  a 
home,  to  secure  an  education,  or  to  eke  out  a  meagre  income  derived  from 
some  home  industry,  which  would  not  of  itself  supply  them  with  sufficient 
means  of  support. 

The  next  in  prominence  are  clothing  employes,  157  ;  personal  ser- 
vice, 124;  and  dealers,  102. 

Of  the  whole  number,  23,859,  those  native  born  of  native  descent 
comprised  9,978,  or  41.82  per  cent;  native  born,  foreign  descent,  1,839, 
or  7.71  per  cent;  foreign  born,  8,523,  or  35.72  per  cent;  foreign  born, 
naturalized,  1,579,  or  6.62  per  cent;  and  foreign  born,  alien,  1,940,  or 
8.13  per  cent.  The  total  native  born  numbered  11,817,  or  49.53  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  the  foreign  born  12,042,  or  50.47  per  cent. 

The  next  table  presents  the  descent  and  place  of  birth  by  periods  of 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  v 


Descent  and  Place  ofBiHh:  By  Length  of  Residence. 

Lkxqth  of  RJCSIDBNCB  1 

K  THE  United  States 

Aoosboatbs 

Omt  1  Tear  but  under  •  Yean      | 

•  Yeari  and  Over 

MAlea 

Females 

BothSezea 

Males         Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

14 

9 

28 

4,448 

6,660 

10,009 

4,462 

6,677 

10,089 

1 

11 

3 

14 

2,202 

2,674 

4,776 

2,216 

2,678 

4,798 

2 

8 

8 

0 

2,22e( 

2,960 

6,176 

2,281 

2,964 

6,185 

- 

8 

8 

16 

42 

67 

16 

46 

61 

102 

112 

214 

3,990 

4,889 

8,886 

4.104 

4,624 

8,628 

98 

100 

198 

8,069 

8,827 

6,886 

8,163 

8,949 

7,112 

- 

12 

12 

116 

187 

268 

116 

150 

266 

_ 

4 

- 

4 

821 

426 

1,246 

826 

426 

1,250 

88 

78 

IM 

688 

876 

963 

706 

471 

1,176 

88 

78 

166 

688 

849 

887 

664 

446 

1,099 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

46 

26 

71 

46 

26 

71 

28 

32 

66 

491 

626 

1,017 

618 

668 

1,081 

18 

18 

24 

42 

888 

848 

686 

869 

874 

738 

14 

5 

8 

13 

87 

80 

117 

48 

91 

184 

16 

- 

- 

- 

110 

98 

214 

116 

98 

214 

16 

22 

18 

40 

214 

217 

431 

288 

287 

476 

17 

22 

16 

87 

198 

182 

876 

217 

199 

416 

18 

- 

8 

8 

1 

6 

6 

1 

8 

9 

19 

- 

- 

- 

20 

80 

60 

20 

80 

60 

20 

15 

80 

46 

166 

288 

894 

171 

278 

449 

21 

10 

19 

29 

86 

148 

228 

95 

109 

264 

22 

5 

11 

10 

86 

68 

94 

41 

72 

118 

28 

- 

- 

- 

85 

87 

72 

86 

87 

72 

24 

uigiiizeo  ijy  'vjv^v^' 
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Descent  and  Pldce  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence  —  Continaed. 


Dmcbnt  avd  Plaob  of  Bistb. 


ijikoth  op  buidbmcb  iv  thb 
Umitbd  Btatbs 


1  Year  or  Leu 


FenuOet       Both  Sexea 


Oahadian-Bngubh  Descsnt. 

Bom  Id  Canada  (Bngllah) 

Born  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntries,  .... 
Bom  in  the  United  8UtM» 


KOYA  BOOTIAN  DbBOINT. 

Bora  in  Nova  Scotia, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriee,   . 

Bora  in  the  United  Statea,       .... 


ewSDIBH  DBSOBNT. 

Bora  in  Sweden 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Oonntriea,  . 

Bora  in  the  United  Statea,       .... 


POBTUeUBBB  DeBOBNT. 

Bora  in  Portogal, 

Bora  in  the  United  6tat6a» 


Pbotinoial  (New  Brunbwiok)  Dbbobnt. 

Born  in  New  Brunswick 

Bora  in  Other'Foreign  Conntries, 

Bora  in  the  United  SUtes, 


Bora  in 
Born  in 
Bora  in 


Bora  in 
Bora  in 


Bora  in 
Bora  in 
Bora  in 


Russian  Descent. 

Rnaaia, 

Other  Foreign  Oonntriee,  . 

the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


Italian  Descent. 

Italy, /   . 

the  United  States,       ... 


French  Descent. 

France, 

Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 

the  United  States,       .       .       .       . 


Polish  Descent. 


Bora  in  Poland, 


Pbotinoial  (Newfoundland)  Deboent. 

Bora  in  Newfoundland, 

Bora  in  the  United  Sutes 


Provincial  (Princb  Bdward  Island)  Descent 

Bora  in  Prince  Bdward  Island, 

Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries 

Bora  in  the  United  States 


Welsh  Desobnt. 

Bora  in  Wales, 

Bora  in  the  United  States, 


Other  Foreion  Descent. 
Bora  in  Other  Foreign  Coantries,  . 
Bora  in  the  Ignited  States,       .... 


12 
12 


11 
11 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth: 

By  Length  o/Besidenoe  — 

-Continued. 

LsMOTH  or  Rbudsxob  in  thb  Umitbd  States 

AaatBQATBS 

Ovmr  1  Year  but  ttnd&r  •  rean 

•  yean  and  Over 

Males 

Fsmslss 

BothSexss 

1 
Msles      1  Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

9 

16 

26 

78 

146 

219 

83 

166 

248 

1 

9 

16 

26 

46 

114 

169 

66 

183 

188 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

26 

28 

64 

26 

28 

64 

4 

8 

19 

27        ! 

80 

li26 

206 

94 

147 

241 

6 

8 

18 

26 

66 

111 

176 

79 

131 

210 

6 

- 

1 

1 

6 

6 

10 

6 

7 

12 

7 

-. 

- 

- 

10 

9 

19 

10 

9 

19 

8 

16 

18 

88 

61 

68 

104 

67 

72 

189 

9 

16 

17 

82 

46 

46 

01 

61 

64 

126 

10 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

11 

.      - 

- 

- 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

12 

12 

U 

8 

19 

60 

46 

106 

79 

67 

136 

13 

11 

8 

19 

62 

42 

94 

n 

64 

126 

14 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

11 

8 

3 

11 

16 

4 

8 

12 

•     42 

46 

88 

48 

67 

106 

16 

4 

8 

12 

36 

40 

76 

42 

61 

93 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

19 

12 

27 

89 

23 

20 

62 

80 

68 

97 

20 

12 

27 

89 

22 

28 

60 

88 

67 

96 

21 

- 

- 

- 

1 

. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

83 

18 

11 

24 

80 

22 

62 

61 

36 

87 

24 

13 

11 

24 

26 

20 

46 

47 

34 

81 

26 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

20 

4 

8 

7 

36 

42 

78 

40 

46 

86 

27 

4 

2 

6 

16 

16 

32 

20 

19 

89 

28 

- 

1 

1 

12 

8 

20 

12 

9 

21 

29 

- 

- 

- 

8 

18 

- 

8 

18 

26 

30 

4 

9 

18 

8 

22 

30 

12 

82 

44 

81 

4 

9 

13 

8 

22 

80 

12 

82 

44 

32 

4 

8 

12 

16 

12 

2% 

20 

21 

41 

33 

4 

8 

12 

12 

12 

24 

16 

21 

37 

34 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

36 

- 

4 

4 

7 

10 

26 

8 

26 

33 

36 

- 

4 

4 

6 

16 

22 

6 

22 

28 

87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

38 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

89 

1 

- 

1 

9 

10 

19 

10 

10 

20 

40 

1 

- 

1 

7 

9 

16 

8 

9 

17 

41 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

42 

11 

10 

21 

820 

890 

710 

882 

402 

734 

48 

11 

10 

21 

806 

873 

678 

317 

886 

702 

44 

" 

" 

- 

16 

17 

32 

16 

17 

82 

46 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth:  By  Length  of  Residence  —  Concluded. 
Recapitulation. 


Thb  State  akd  Dbsgbnt. 


LBMOTH  or  BCSIOBVCK  W  TBB 

Uhitbd  Btatbb 


1  Tear  or  Leu 


Females       Both  Sexes 


The  State. 

Native, 

Irish 

CanadiaD-French 

EDglish,      . 

Oerman 

Scotch 

CanadiaD^EDgliah, 

NovaSootian, 

Swedish, 

Portaguese, 

ProTlDclal  (New  Branswiek), 

Rosfllan 

Italian,        ....... 

Freooh, 

Polish. 

Provlndal  (Newfoandland),   . 
Provincial  (Prioee  Edward  Island), 

Welsh, 

Other  foreign, 


88 
5 

6 
84 

4 
2 

1 
« 
1 
8 
2 
4 
8 


91 
2 

23 

28 
6 
2 

10 
8 
8 
1 
4 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Those  of  native  descent  number  10,039,  or  42.08  per  cent;  Irish 
descent,  8,628,  or  36.16  per  cent;  Canadian-French,  1,176,  or  4.93  per 
cent;  English,  1,081,  or  4.53  per  cent.  These  four  descents  aggregate 
20,924,  or  87.70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  dependents.  Combining 
the  sexes,  174,  or  0.73  per  cent,  had  lived  in  the  United  States  one  year 


Number  of  Dependents  Compared  with  Productive  Population. 


Thb  Statb  and  Dbscent. 


Prodoctlve  Pop- 
ulation 


Number 


Percentages 


The  State. 

Native, 

Irish, 

Canadlan.Freneh, 

English, 

Canadian-English,        .       .       .       . 

German, 

Nova  Seotlan,       .       .       .  '     . 

Scotch, 

Swedish 

Russian, 


1,070,090 
406,124 
809,096 
83,656 
67,024 
80,467 
28,007 
28,648 
26,080 
19,181 
12.407 


23,869 

10,089 

8,628 

1,176 

1,081 

248 

476 

241 

449 

189 

97 


2.21 
2.48 
2.79 
1.41 
1.61 
0.81 
1.64 
0.84 
1.79 
0.72 
0.78 


The  dependents  of  Irish  descent  form  2.79  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  Irish  descent  in  the  State  engaged  in  productive  industries ;  the 
comparative  percentage  for  native  descent  is  2.48  ;  those  of  French  descent 
form  2.05  per  cent;  the  Scotch  come  next,  with  apercentage  of  1.79. 
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Descent  and  Place  of  Birth :  By  Length  of  Residence  —  Concluded. 
BecapUulation. 


LbHOTH  of  KBSIDBITCB  IV  THB  UNITED  STATU 

AOORXOJLTBS 

Over  1  rear  bui  under  «  Yaan 

«  Yean  and  Over 

3lAk« 

Females 

BoUi  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Femalos 

Both  Sexes 

J4 
102 
88 

416 

9 

112 

78 

770 

28 

214 

166 

10,648 

4.448 

8,996 

1           688 

12.272 

6,566 

4,389 

876 

22,916 

10.009 

8.885 

963 

11.081 

4.462 

4.104 

706 

12,778 

6.577 

4,624 

471 

23.850 
10.089 
8.628 
1.176 

1 
2 
8 

4 

23 

82 

66 

491 

626 

1,017 

618 

668 

1,081 

6 

22 

18 

40 

214 

217 

481 

288 

287 

475 

6 

16 

80 

46 

166 

288 

894 

171 

278 

449 

7 

9 

10 

26 

73 

146 

219 

88 

166 

248 

8 

8 

19 

27 

80 

126 

206 

94 

147 

241 

9 

16 

18 

88 

61 

63 

104 

67 

72 

189 

10 

11 

8 

19 

00 

46 

106 

79 

67 

186 

U 

4 

8 

12 

42 

46 

88 

48 

67 

106 

12 

12 

27 

89 

23 

29 

52 

39 

68 

97 

18 

18 

11 

24 

80 

22 

62 

61 

86 

87 

14 

4 

8 

7 

36 

42 

78 

40 

46 

86 

16 

4 

9 

18 

8 

22 

80 

12 

82 

44 

16 

4 

8 

12 

16 

12 

28 

20 

21 

41 

17 

- 

4 

4 

7 

19 

26 

8 

25 

38 

18 

1 

- 

1 

9 

10 

19     ! 

10 

10 

20 

19 

11 

10 

21 

820 

1 

390 

710 

382 

.     402 

•      734 

20 

or  less;  770,  or  3.23  per  cent,  one  year  but  under  six;  22,915,  or  96.04 
per  cent,  six  years  or  over. 

Comparing  the  descent  and  place  of  birth  of  dependents  with  the 
whole  number  of  such  descents  engaged  in  productive  occupations,  we 
secure  a  most  interesting  table. 


Number  of  Dependents  Compared  with  Productive  Population  —  Concluded. 


Tbb  Statb  avd  Dxscbmt. 


Productive  Pop- 
oUUon 

Number 

10.966 

87 

10,011 

136 

9.487 

105 

5,244 

44 

1               4.726 

38 

4,191 

86 

4.137 

41 

1.223 

20 

18.977 

734 

Percentages 


Th«  State  — Con. 

ItaUan, 

Portngaese, 

Provinoial  (New  Bmnswlck).     . 

Poilah, 

ProTlDeial  (Prince  Edward  Island),  . 

Freneb, 

Provlnelal  (Newfoundland). 

Welah, 

Other  fbreign, 


0.79 
1.36 
l.U 
0.84 
0.70 
2.05 
0.99 
1.64 
3.87 


The  question  as  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  dependents  is  an 
important  one,  and  the  facts  relating  thereto  are  brought  out  in  the 
next  table. 
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Conjugal  Condition  of  the  Dependents :  By  Sex,  Native  and  Foreign  Bom 

and  Age  Periods. 


Six,  Nativb 

SIVOLB              I 

Mabbied 

Unkkown        1 

Totals 

▲in>  FOKBIOM  BOKV,  AWD 
AOB  PbBIODS. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent-  i 
ages     1 

Number 

Percent- 
ages. 

BlAlea. 

0,242 

66.33 

4,664 

42.09 

176 

1 
1.68 

11,081 

100.00 

Native  Bom, 

3,704 

66.40 

1,816 

32.66 

68 

1.04 

6.678 

lOO.OO 

20  but  noder  00  yean, 

2.206 

39.64 

764 

18.70 

87 

0.66 

8,007 

68.90 

90  yean  and  over, 

1,408 

26.86 

1.062 

18.86 

21 

0.88 

2,671 

46.10 

Foreign  Bom. 

2,638 

46.12 

2.848 

61.76 

117 

2.18 

6,608 

100.00 

20  but  under  60  yeart, 

870 

15.81 

988 

17.96 

80 

1.40 

1,938 

86.23 

00  yean  and  over, 

1.668 

30.31 

1,860 

83.80 

37 

0.67 

8,666 

04.78 

Females. 

10,563 

82.67 

2,130 

16.67 

86 

0.66 

12,778 

100.00 

Natite  Bom, 

6,290 

84.79 

921 

14.76 

28 

0.46 

6,289 

100.00 

20  but  under  00  yeara, 

1,576 

26.26 

620 

8.33 

18 

0.29 

2,118 

88.87 

60  yeara  and  over, 

3,716 

69.64 

401 

6.43 

10 

0.16 

4,126 

66.18 

Foreign  Bom, 

6.273 

80.64 

1,209 

18.49 

67 

0.87 

6,639 

100.00 

20  but  under  60  yeara, 

1,866 

20.74 

605 

9.26 

40 

0.61 

2,001 

80.00 

00  yeara  and  over. 

3.017 

69.90 

604 

9.24 

17 

0.26 

4,688 

09.40 

Botb  Sexes. 

16,806 

70.48 

6,794 

28.48 

260 

1.09 

28,869 

100.00 

Native  Bom, 

8.004 

76.11 

2,737 

28.16 

86 

0.73 

11,817 

100.00 

20  but  under  00  yeara. 

3,781 

82.00 

1,284 

10.86 

66 

0.47 

6,120 

43.88 

00  yeara  and  over. 

6,213 

44.11 

1,463 

12.30 

31 

0.26 

6,697 

66.67 

Foreign  Bom, 

7,811 

64.86 

4,067 

88.69 

174 

1.46 

12,042 

100.00 

20  but  under  00  yeara. 

2,226 

18.48 

1,698 

13.28 

120 

1.00 

8,980 

82.71 

00  yeara  and  over, 

6,685 

46.88 

2,464 

20.46 

64 

0.46 

8,108 

67.29 

Of  the  males,  6,242,  or  56.33  per  cent,  were  single  (including  the 
widowed) ;  4,664,  or  42.09  per  cent,  were  married  (including  the 
divorced).  Of  the  females,  10,563,  or  82.67  per  cent,  were  single  or 
widowed ;  2,130,  or  16.67  per  cent,  were  married  or  divorced.  Com- 
bining the  sexes,  16,805,  or  70.43  per  cent,  were  single  (including  the 
widowed)  ;  and  6,794,  or  28.48  per  cent,  were  married  (including 
divorced  persons). 

Of  the  males,  4,945,  or  44.63  per  cent,  were  20  but  under  60  years 
of  age,  and  6,136,  or  55.37  per  cent,  were  60  years  of  age  or  over.  Of 
the  females,  4,114,  or  32.20  per  cent,  were  20  but  under  60  years  of  age ; 
and  8,664,  or  67.80  per  cent,  were  60  years  of  age  and  over.  Considering 
both  sexes,  we  find  that  9,059,  or  37.97  per  cent,  were  20  but  under  60 
years;  and  14,800,  or  62.03  per  cent,  60  years  of  age  and  over. 

Before  closing  the  subject,  attention  is  again  called  to  the  explana- 
tions which  accompany  the  figures,  and  which  are  intended  as  a  guide  to 
a  proper  interpretation.  Statistics  should  never  l)e  used  for  purposes  of 
illustration  or  comparison  without  due  reference  to  the  limitations  men- 
tioned in  the  prefatory  notes  to  the  tables,  or  to  the  analyses  of  the  figures 
contained  in  them. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES. 


The  indu^rial  disputes  occurring  in  Massachusetts  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1902  were  few  in  number  and  of  minor  importance.  The  total 
number  of  strikes  was  38,  by  months  as  follows :  October,  16  ;  November, 
13 ;  and  December,  nine.  One  strike  which  was  started  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  terminated  in  this  quarter.  This  number  is  very  much 
smaller  than  for  any  other  quarter  in  1902,  and  is  smaller  by  three  than 
the  number  of  strikes  occurring  during  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1901. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  disputes  were  of  short  duration,  and  involved  but 
few  workmen  as  compared  with  previous  records. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  follows  : 


Cauuc  of  Stukbb. 


RX81TLTS  OF  STSIKKS 


Sacoeeded 


Com- 
promised 


Pending 


NotStoted 


Total 
Strlkea 


Wage*,      .       . 
Boon  of  labor, . 
Wages  and  hours. 
Other  cansea,    . 

Totals, 


10 


14 


U 
6 
1 

18 


88 


The  aggregate  number  involved  in  30  of  the  disputes  was  1,230,  the 
total  number  of  working-days  lost  being  about  14,500. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  industrial  disputes  took  place,  together 
with  the  number  occurring  in  each,  are  as  follows  :  Boston,  six  ;  Spring- 
field, three;  the  following,  two  disputes  each:  Fall  Kiver,  Haverhill, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  Northampton,  Spencer,  and  Whitman.  The  following 
cities  and  towns  had  one  dispute  each:  Blackstone,  Canton,  Clinton, 
Dalton,  Dedham,  Easton,  Gardner,  Gloucester,  Greenfield,  Lawrence, 
Lenox,  North  Attleborough,  Palmer,  Pittsfield,  and  Worcester. 

The  class  of  workmen  and.  industries  involved,  with  the  number  of 
disputes  in  each  case,  follow:  building  trades  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  eight  each ;  textile  industry,  four ;  rubber  workers,  employes  in 
printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding  establishments,  laborers,  metal 
workers,  and  machinists,  two  each ;  granite  workers,  leather  workers, 
clothing  employes,  paper  operatives,  teamsters,  jewelry  workers,  employes 
on  food  preparations,  and  box  makers,  one  each. 
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STRIKES    AND    LOOKOUTS     IN     MASSACHUSETTS    FOR 

TWENTY   YEARS. 


/ 


The  history  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Massachusetts  from  1830  to 
1879,  inclusive,  was  published  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  for  1880.  In 
the  Eeport  for  1888  the  information  was  brought  up  to  the  year  1886.  In 
this  article  the  facts  cover  a  period  of  20  years  from  1881  to  1900,  inclu- 
sive, the  figures  having  been  compiled  from  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

In  the  20  years  under  consideration  there  were  1,705  strikes  and  97 
lockouts  reported  for  the  Commonwealth,  this  being  an  average  of  85 
strikes  and  five  lockouts  per  year.  With  the  exception  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  Massachusetts  had  more  strikes  during  the 
period  covered  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.    In  regard  to  the  num- 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Massachusetts :  By  Tears. 


Ybars. 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockoats 


1881, 
1882, 
1888, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892,  .... 

1893,  .... 
1894 

1895,  .... 

1896,  .... 

1897,  .... 

1898,  .... 

1899,  .... 

1900,  .... 

Totals,    .       .       .       .  '      1,802 


15 
26 
15 
33 
50 
185 
142 
100 
180 
158 
145 
162 
175 
131 
74 
47 
65 
48 
77 
79 


Yearly  average. 


90 


Ordbbkd  bt 

OBOAmZATIONS 


Yei 


4 

7 
9 
16 
83 
73 
64 
60 
69 
96 
68 
83 
97 
78 
42 
31 
87 
26 
44 
52 


991 
50 


No 


11 
19 
6 
17 
17 
62 
78 
40 
61 
60 
77 
79 
78 
58 
82 
16 
28 
17 
33 
27 


811 
41 


£«TABLieHMBlfT8 


Namber 


85 

78 
45 
48 
109 
836 
456 
172 
288 
566 
244 
585 
383 
294 
223 
99 
167 
90 
409 
512 


5,639 
282 


Namber 
Closed 


27 

67 

88 

28 

87 

688 

198 

65 

111 

219 

68 

801 

152 

174 

100 

10 

26 

81 


2,751 
138 


Agsregate 
Days  Ctosed 


129 

1,122 

1,189 

1,860 

2,803 

15,500 

2,069 

1,862 

1,760 

11,523 

1,003 

6,259 

1,988 

8,807 

977 

127 

392 

1,518 

818 

10,116 


66,781 
8,839 


Average 
Days  Closed 


4.8 
16.7 
36.0 
66.8 
32.2 
24.3 
10.4 
28.6 
15.9 
52.6 
14.8 
20.8 
12.8 
21.9 

9.8 
12.7 
15.1 
49.0 

9.9 
80.4 


24.8 
94.8 


*  The  totals  of  the  three  colamna  ODder  this  section  do  not  add  to  the  total  namber 


In  the  aggregate,  there  were  1,802  strikes  and  lockouts  ;  991,  or  54.99 
per  cent,  were  ordered  by  organizations  (976  inaugurated  by  trades  unions 
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ber  of  lockouts,  Massachusetts,  with  97,  ranks  third,  being  exceeded  by- 
New  York  with  216,  and  Pennsylvania  with  117.  Expressed  in  per- 
centages, Massachusetts  had  7.48  of  the  total  strikes  occurring  in  the 
United  States  during  the  20-year  period  under  consideration,  and  9.65 
of  the  total  lockouts.  The  largest  number  of  strikes  occurring  in  any- 
one year  was  169  in  1893,  the  largest  number  of  lockouts  being  18  in 
1886. 

For  purposes  of  condensation,  we  have  combined  the  separate  data 
for  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  will  consider  them  together  in  this  presenta- 
tion. Indeed,  these  two  classes  of  industrial  disputes  seem  practically 
alike,  the  chief  distinction  being  that  in  the  case  of  a  strike  the  employes 
take  the  initiative  by  refusing  to  work  unless  some  condition  or  demand 
is  granted,  while  in  a  lockout  the  employer  takes  the  initiative  by  refusing 
to  allow  the  employes  to  work  unless  some  condition  indicated  by  him  is 
first  complied  with. 

In  this  presentation,  minor  disturbances  have  been  disregarded,  as 
the  misunderstandings  in  many  cases  caused  but  a  short  cessation  of  work, 
and  no  material  financial  loss. 

The  following  table  shows  important  facts  concerning  the  disputes, 
by  years : 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Masscuchusetts :  By  Years. 


DATS  CHTU.  STRIKBKS  OR 

EXPLOTKS  LOCKKD-OUT  WBRK 

»B-BMPLOTU>  OK  PLAOBS 

VUXBD  BT  OTHBRa 

•  ESTABLISHMBirrS  IN  WHICH 

Strikks  ano  Lockouts  — 

Emplotbs*  — 

Loss 

of 
Employers 

/ 

AggTCfate 

ATerage 

Succeeded 
Partly 

Failed 

Wage  Lou 

Assistance 

868 

10.4 

15 

12 

8 

$50,779 

$12,265 

$39,236 

1 

1,204 

15.4 

66 

1 

11 

941,183 

14,007 

524,245 

2 

1,892 

80.9 

19 

1 

25 

181,280 

6,785 

32,720 

2.588 

52.9 

14 

1 

83 

708,764 

37,016 

144,380 

4,065 

42.8 

81 

4 

24 

1.068,692 

42,149 

356,760 

32,648 

89.0 

244 

489 

158 

2,690,326 

291,162 

1.527,216 

9,281 

20.4 

140 

86 

231 

1,089,797 

174,797 

584,799 

5,522 

32.1 

82 

10 

80 

393,654 

58,024 

217,994 

6,914 

24.0 

57 

86 

195 

642,520 

54,878 

202,414 

23,915 

42.3 

284 

14 

268    i 

889,708 

150,904 

561,904 

4,066 

16.7 

80 

66 

98 

220,126 

18,101 

156,030 

24,555 

42.0 

249 

137 

199 

1.207,160 

196,526 

386,024 

5,750 

15.0 

212 

82 

139 

324,462 

40,803 

147,607 

7,746 

26.3 

155 

56 

83 

2,865.883 

142,861 

927,287 

4,792 

21.5 

105 

88 

80 

619,565 

48,950 

160,825 

8,868 

89.1 

81 

12 

56 

801,580 

31.870 

146,885 

8,904 

23.4 

89 

5 

123 

429,767 

23.837 

236,385 

3,680 

40.8        \ 

4 

2 

84 

2,130,634 

87,610  1 

790,425 

11,677 

28.6 

148 

171 

90 

482,898 

16,700 

138,925 

19.462 

88.0 

856 

10 

142 

597,615 

188,458 

536,000 

177,886 

31.5 

2,381 

1,132 

2,122    1 

$17,780,193 

$1,586,642 

$7,716,560 

8.894 

31.5 

119 

57 

106 

$889,010 

$79,832 

$385,828- 

of  Mtablishments.  as  strikes  were  pending  in  four  establishments  on  Jan.  1. 1901. 

and  15  by  employers'  associations).     The  establishments  involved  num- 
bered 5,639  ;  of  these,  2,751  were  closed  an  average  jQ|,2Jt^;^^^^^,^The 
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aggregate  duration  of  the  disputes  was  177,886  days,  or  an  average  of 
31.5  days  for  each  establishment.  The  number  of  establishments  in  which 
strikes  and  lockouts  succeeded  was  2,381,  or  42.22  per  cent  of  the  total 
establishments  involved;  in  1,132  establishments,  or  20.07  per  cent,  the 
disputes  were  partially  successful;  and  in  2,122  establishments,  or  37.63 
per  cent,  the  disputes  failed.  On  the  whole,  the  wage  loss  to  employes 
was  $17,780,193,  while  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  their  labor 
organizations  and  others  aggregated  $1,586,642 ;  the  financial  loss  of 
employers  aggregated  $7,716,560. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  computation  of  the  wage  loss  was 
based  upon  the  number  of  employes  thrown  out  of  employment,  their 
average  wage,  and  the  number  of  working-days  which  elapsed  before 
they  returned  to  work,  or  their  places  were  filled  by  others.     The  em- 


Employes  involved  in  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  By  Tears, 


TBAB8. 


Emplotbs  bkfohx  Stbikb  Oft  Lockout 


Females  Both  Sezee 


1881, . 

1882, . 

1883, . 

1884, . 

1885, . 

1888,  . 

1887, .   .   . 

1888, . 

1889, . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 
1893, . 
1894, . 
1895,  . 
1890,  . 

1897,  .   .   . 
1898,. 
1899,  . 
1900, . 

Totals, 
Yearly  average. 


4,264 
8,788 
8,465 
8,882 
17,782 
46,667 
44,601 
23,224 
28,881 
81,684 
24,647 
42,092 
26,818 
49,978 
22,188 
18,181 
17,626 
27,409 
88,980 
31,259 


505,746 


35,287.3 


870 
5,550 
3,870 
7,062 
8,864 
18,005 
16,034 
14,086 
22,817 
9,499 
18,279 
38,887 
18,054 
88,654 
15,103 
5,215 
5,612 
18,255 
20,698 
12,939 


271,898 


18,565 


5,184 
14,388 

5,885 
15,894 
26,096 
64,662 
60,685 
87,810 
61,148 
41,188 
87,926 
65,939 
44,873 
88,627 
87,391 
18,896 
38,388 
45,664 
54,678 
44,198 


777,044 


88,853 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  the  aggregate  253,457  employes 
were  directly  involved  in  labor  disturbances  during  4:he  20  years  under 
consideration.  The  employes  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strike  or 
lockout  numbered  384,451,  264,537  being  males  and  119,914  females. 
The  new  employes  hired  after  strike  or  lockout  numbered  39,189.  The 
year  in  which  the  largest  number  of  employes  was  involved  was  1894. 
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ployers'  loss  was  obtained  directly  from  the  firms,  and  in  many  cases  was 
estimated. 

The  yearly  average  for  these  different  facts  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table.  By  years,  the  largest  number  of  disputes  was  175  in  1893, 
a  year  of  great  industrial  depression ;  but,  judging  from  the  figures,  which 
show  fewer  establishments  involved  than  in  some  other  years,  much  shorter 
lapse  of  time  before  strikers  returned  to  work  or  places  were  filled,  and 
comparatively  small  financial  loss,  both  to  employes  and  employers,  the 
disturbances  could  neither  have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  nor  have  affected 
many  employes. 

The  next  table  shows  the  employes,  both  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  disputes,  by  years,  and  in  the  aggregate  for  the  entire  period ; 
also  the  yearly  average. 

Employes  involved  in  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  By  Tears. 


Nombo-of 

EMPLOTU  THaOWIV  OUT  OF 

NXW  EMPLOTU  AWtMM  BnXKM  Oft  LOOKOUT 

and  Empk>76t 
Locked-OQt 

Malei 

FenulM 

BothSezM 

MftlM 

FamftlM 

BothSezet 

Bronght  firoin 
Other  PUoes 

1,688 

1,881 

488 

2,844 

147 

6 

168 

78 

1 

4,781 

7,701 

4.688 

12.289 

1.268 

- 

1.268 

1.200 

2 

2,6» 

2,624 

1.971 

4,496 

102 

88 

141 

60 

8 

ZM9 

6.907 

6.828 

11.780 

611 

261 

772 

266 

4 

7.108 

16,862 

6.800 

22.461 

688 

60 

707 

841 

6 

88.681 

88,604 

10.868 

48,962 

4,271 

678 

4.844 

2,668 

6 

S0.046 

22,714 

8.178 

80.887 

8.221 

464 

8,686 

2.821 

7 

7.726 

9.768 

8.891 

18.647 

1.194 

76 

1,270 

486 

8 

17.M4 

16,629 

18.119 

28.648 

1.768 

294 

2,047 

1.261 

9 

16.642 

17.090 

2.976 

20.066 

8,018 

816 

8.884 

1,264 

10 

9,611 

9.667 

2,216 

11.888 

1,867 

268 

1.680 

478 

11 

14.928 

14.140 

8.817 

17.967 

2,694 

887 

8,081 

1.609 

12 

8.268 

9.606 

8.914 

18.620 

1,687 

288 

1.770 

406 

18 

44.246 

88,476 

26.804 

69.n9 

8,168 

892 

4,066 

1.916 

14 

12,241 

9.704 

6.069 

16.768 

948 

286 

1.178 

166 

16 

8,818 

6.171 

1.686 

6.767 

1,110 

172 

1.282 

222 

16 

8.629 

7,849 

1,876 

9.224 

1,661 

878 

2,080 

178 

17 

20,647 

18.748 

11,208 

20.961 

2,868 

727 

8,690 

462 

18 

8,401 

10.096 

2.496 

12.691 

1,242 

70 

1,812 

80 

19 

12.024 

14.268 

2,206 

16.648 

1.040 

46 

1,086 

497 

20 

258,467 

284.687 

119.914 

884.461 

88,788 

6.461 

89.189 

16.843 

21 

12,878 

18,227 

6.996 

19,228 

1.687 

278 

1,960 

792 

22 

In  this  year  there  were  83,627  employes  in  the  establishments  considered 
before  the  strike  or  lockout;  there  were  44,245  strikers,  and  59,779 
employes  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  next  presentation  shows  particular  facts  relating  to  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  for  the  entire  period,  by  industries. 
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Summary  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts: 

By  Industries. 

Toul 

Okdbkso  bt 

OBOAmZATIOVS 

ESTABLISHXSMTS 

INDC8TR1K0. 

Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 

Tes 

No 

Number 

Number 
Closed 

b^SfSCl 

Average 
Days  Closed 

1 

Boots  and  shoes, 

606 

392 

114 

846 

884 

9,218 

24.0 

2 

Brewing,     . 

9 

8 

1 

42 

3 

6 

1.7 

8 

Brick 

8 

8 
41 

9 
1,948 

6 
1,164 

16 
21,692 

3.2 
18.6 

4 

BaildiDg  trades, . 

186 

146 

5 

OarpeUng,  .       .       . 

16 

6 

11 

16 

9 

183 

20.8 

6 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

6 

8 

2 

66 

64- 

694 

11.0 

7 

Clothing,     . 

128 

80 

48 

416 

824 

8,972 

12.8 

8 

1 

1 

. 

1 

_ 

. 

. 

9 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 

21 

2 

19 

64 

5 

229 

67.S 

10 

Cotton  goods,     . 

249 

64 

196 

846 

144 

6,211 

86.S 

11 

Domestic  service. 

6 

8 

8 

6 

. 

« 

_ 

12 

Food  preparations,    . 

8 

4 

4 

16 

- 

. 

- 

18 

Famltore,  . 

81 

19 

12 

69 

6 

149 

24.8 

14 

Glass 

16 

18 
82 

2 

16 

165 

g 

246 

49  2 

15 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

59 

27 

48 

1,468 

34.1 

16 

Lnmher, 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6.0 

17 

Machines  and  machinery. 

27 

15 

12 

66 

18 

494 

27.4 

18 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

92 

44 

48 

249 

102 

1,098 

lO.T 

19 

Mnsleal  Instmments. 

6 

4 

2 

6 

. 

_ 

« 

20 

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

6 

. 

6 

6 

1 

7 

7.0 

21 

Pottery,  earthenware,  etc.. 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Printing  and  publishing,   . 

28 

12 

11 

42 

7 

218 

31.1 

28 

Public  ways  construction, 

22 

2 

20 

26 

11 

46 

4.2 

24 

Public  works  construction. 

21 

2 

19 

21 

7 

18 

2.» 

26 

Bope  and  bagging,     . 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

. 

26 

Rubber  goods 

27 

11 

16 

27 

18 

325 

25.0 

27 

Shipbuilding,  etc.,      . 

18 

7 

6 

74 

89 

487 

12.5 

28 

Silk  goods 

11 

8 

8 

11 

3 

68 

19.3 

29 

77 

60 

18 

759 

269 

17,787 

66.1 

80 

Telegraph  and  telephone, . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Tobacco, 

88 

30 

8 

85 

59 

2,118 

35.9 

82 

Transportation,  .... 

81 

10 

21 

88 

12 

84 

2.8 

88 

Trunks  and  valises,   . 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7.0 

84  1  Watchef 

2 

. 

2 

2 

. 

- 

- 

86 

Wooden  goods,  .... 

10 

5 

6 

89 

3 

6 

2.0 

86 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods,    . 

84 

9 

76 

86 

38 

654 

10.8 

87 

Miscellaneous,    .       .       .       . 

55 

16 

89 

107 

26 

440 

16.9 

88 

Totals, 

1,802 

991 

811 

5,639 

2,751 

66,781 

24.8 

*  The  totals  of  the  three  columns  under  this  section  do  not  add  to  the  total  number 


The  largest  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  20  years  under  consideration  occurred  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
there  being  506  disputes ;  392  of  these,  or  77.47  per  cent,  were  ordered 
by  organizations.  The  largest  financial  loss  to  employes  and  employers 
was  also  found  to  be  in  this  industry ;  the  wage  loss  to  employes  aggre- 
gated $6,056,376 ;  assistance  rendered  employes,  $503,673 ;  while  the 
loss  of  employers  totalized  $2,277,063. 

The  next  largest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  Cotton  Goods,  there 
being  249  disturbances  in  this  industry,  54  of  which  were  ordered  by 
organizations.     The  wage  loss  to  emplo\^^s  in  this  industry  was  $4,398,- 
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Summary  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  By  Industries, 


DATS  UMTIL  STBlKKSfl 

OB  Emplotu  Looku>-odt 

WBRB  Rb-BMPLOTBD  OB 

Stkikbb  AMD  Lockouts— 



Emplotbs*— 

Loss 

of 

Employers 

AgfTCfBte 

Avenge 

Succeeded 

Partlj 

Failed 

Wage  Loss 

Atslitance 

S8,474 

27.8 

298 

60 

478 

$6,066,876 

$603,673 

$2,277,063 

1 

119 

2.8 

82 

1 

9 

24,904 

17,271 

16,626 

2 

81 

8.4 

1 

~ 

8 

1,141 

- 

635 

8 

42,276 

21.8 

741 

699 

608 

763,609 

96,678 

996,378 

4 

286 

17.9 

1 

3 

12 

268,839 

2,980 

116,566 

6 

1,186 

17.2 

69 

1 

6 

21.676 

852 

16,422 

6 

0,440 

22.7 

888 

6 

72 

299,760 

20,280 

78.284 

7 

1 

1.0 

- 

- 

1 

484 

- 

11 

8 

810 

16.8 

2 

8 

49 

1,096,948 

36,475 

612,110 

9 

8.667 

25.1 

77 

68 

208 

4,308,463 

143,666 

1,055.827 

10 

10 

1.7 

1 

- 

6 

766 

314 

500 

11 

698 

46.2 

6 

1 

8 

87,842 

11.000 

93,700 

12 

896 

16.9 

21 

3 

86 

127,282 

7,785 

48,026 

18 

470 

81.8 

6 

- 

10 

112,772 

18,660 

29,176 

14 

12,256 

79.1 

91 

6 

68 

955,806 

162,970 

655,669 

16 

91 

91.0 

- 

- 

1 

11,260 

- 

9,000 

16 

1.822 

28.0 

17 

17 

81 

238,659 

18,425 

174,704 

17 

4.097 

20.6 

.116 

84 

•98 

406.416 

80.972 

146,426 

18 

72 

12.0 

1 

1 

4 

18,602 

9,850 

2,000 

19 

18 

8.6 

1 

- 

4 

1,149 

- 

100 

20 

1 

1.0 

1 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

21 

1.248 

29.7 

18 

1 

23 

39,863 

7,646 

49.475 

22 

99 

8.8 

16 

- 

11 

8,711 

- 

1,060 

28 

71 

8.4 

9 

2 

10 

24,616 

- 

25,087 

24 

24 

12.0 

1 

- 

1 

6,616 

310 

6,000 

26 

1,001 

87.1 

8 

7 

17 

279,876 

28,300 

186,000 

26 

1,167 

16.8 

46 

10 

18 

49,486 

- 

12,6n 

27 

407 

87.0 

2 

1 

8 

66,848 

800 

43,876 

28 

68,987 

77.7 

369 

267 

183 

1,866,194 

329,146 

690,628 

29 

16 

8.2 

2 

1 

2 

1,568 

- 

600 

80 

2,658 

81.8 

60 

1 

24 

164,414 

61,729 

104,185 

31 

294 

7.7 

7 

8 

28 

69,463 

16,206 

117,633 

32 

7 

7.0 

- 

- 

1 

108 

- 

- 

33 

8 

1.6 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

84 

1,188 

30.6 

6 

- 

33 

7,082 

2,860 

12,475 

36 

1,614 

18.8 

32 

10 

44 

288,677 

3,226 

144,062 

86 

1,4SS 

18.9 

13 

27 

67 

98,920 

17,900 

102,806 

37 

177,886 

81.6 

2,381 

1,132 

2,122 

$17,780,193 

$1,686,642 

$7,716,660 

88 

<}f  esUblUbmenu,  as  strikes  were  pendtog  Id  four  establishmeots  od  Jao.  1, 1901. 


453;    assistance  given  them  amounted  to  $143,665;   while  the  loss  of 
employers  aggregated  $1,055,327. 

The  building  trades  rank  third  in  prominence  as  to  number  of  dis- 
turbances occurring  during  the  period  covered.  There  were  186  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  this  industry,  145,  or  77.96  per  cent,  being  ordered  by 
organizations.  The  number  of  establishments  closed  was  1,164,  the 
aggregate  number  of  days  closed  being  21,692,  or  an  average  of  18.6  days 
for  each  establishment.  The  duration  of  time  before  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  or  their  places  were  filled  by  others  aggregated  42,275  days, 
or  21.8  days  for  each  establishment.     Strikes  succeeded  in  741  establish- 
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ments ;  partially  succeeded  in  599  ;  and  failed  in  603.  The  wage  loss  to 
employes  was  $763,609  ;  assistance  rendered  employes,  $95,578 ;  loss  of 
employers  amounted  to  $996,378. 


Employes  involved  in  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  By  Industries. 


INDURBIM. 


Bmflotm  bbvoeb  Stbikb  Oft  Lockout 


MftlM 


Both  Sexes 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

'  11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

88 

34 

35 

38 

87 

88 


Boots  and  sboei, 
BrewlDg,  .... 

Brlok 

Bnilding  trades, 

Carpeting, 

Carriages  and  wagons,    . 

Cloihing 

Cooperage, 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
Cotton  goods,  . 
Domestle  service,    . 
Food  preparations,  . 
Famlture,        ... 
Olass,        .... 
Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Lumber,   .... 
Maehlnee  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods, 
Musical  instrnmenu. 
Paper  and  paper  goods, . 
Pottery,  earthenware,  etc., 
Printing  and  publishing, 
Public  ways  construction, 
Public  works  construction, 
Bope  and  bagging,  . 
Rubber  goods, . 
Shipbuilding,  etc.,  . 
Silk  goods,       ... 
Stone  quarrying  and  cutting. 
Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Tobacco,  .... 
Tronsporution, 
Trunks  and  valises, 
Watches,  .... 
Wooden  goods. 
Woollen  and  worsted  goods, , 
Miscellaneous, ... 

Totals,     ... 


129,201 

2,890 

882 

88,060 

9,891 

1,002 

11,988 

19 

20,602 

120,888 

271 

2,041 

12,098 

2,207 

18,122 

126 

11,898 

26,876 

1,876 

418 

60 

2,691 

4,740 

4,660 

946 

6,981 

2,809 

919 

26,869 

748 

4,009 

21,019 

12 

910 

694 

16,372 

8,186 


62,787 


4 

12,607 

2 

9,926 

80,090 

136,686 

87 

21 

1,420 

202 

173 

128 
861 

261 

1,080 

1 

870 

4,886 

1,982 

12 

256 

1,266 
12 

1,690 

4 

11,861 

2,800 


181,988 

2,890 

882 

88,664 

22,298 

1,004 

21,918 

19 

66,692 

267,671 

808 

2,062 

14,116 

2.409 

18,296 

126 

11,616 

27,626 

1,876 

679 

60 

8,671 

4,740 

4,670 

1,816 

11,817 

2,809 

2,901 

26,871 

1,004 

6,266 

21,081 

12 

2,600 

608 

27,238 

10,486 


606,746 


271,298 


777,044 


Considering  the  same  industries  which  ranked  first  in  prominence  as 
to  number  of  industrial  disputes  in  the  preceding  table,  we  find  that  there 
were  181,938  employes  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  establish- 
ments considered  before  strike  or  lockout.  The  number  of  strikers  was 
63,503,  while  the  number  of  employes  thrown  out  of  employment  aggre- 
gated 102,644,  75,943  being  males  and  26,701  females.  The  number  of 
new  employes  hired  after  strike  or  lockout  numbered  14,937 ;  of  these, 
5,367  were  brought  from  localities  other  than  where  disturbances  occurred. 
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The  facts  relating  to  the  number  of  employes  involved  in  labor 
disputes  for  the  entire  period,  by  industries,  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Employes 

involved  in  Strikes  and  Lockouts:  By  Industries. 

Number  of 
Striken 

EMPLOTU  THBOim  OCT  OF 

Emplotmbht 

Nbw  Emplotss  aftbb  Stwm  o«  Lockout 

I.oeked.OQt 

MalM 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Brought  from 
Other  Places 

68,608 

76,948 

26,701 

102,644 

12,161 

2.786 

14,987 

6,867 

4S6 

426 

- 

426 

188 

- 

188 

122 

386 

277 

- 

277 

14 

- 

14 

- 

22,621 

26,611 

- 

26,611 

2,747      ! 

2,747 

1.122 

8,89© 

4,280 

6,147 

10,427 

168 

60 

228 

40 

846 

846 

- 

846 

36 

. 

86 

- 

16.719 

9,766 

6,667 

16,422 

868 

22« 

684 

86 

. 

11 

11 

- 

11 

11 

- 

11 

- 

4.769 

6,474 

6,711 

12,186 

741 

886 

1,077 

882 

66,978 

67,719 

60,670   . 

118,889 

2,667 

1,000 

3,667 

682 

132 

182 

- 

182 

106 

. 

108 

- 

878 

1,426 

- 

1,426 

260 

- 

260 

38 

8,026 

8,966 

124 

4,090 

827 

6 

388 

88 

760 

1,804 

69 

1.378 

186 

- 

186 

98 

6,762 

8,716 

146 

8.861 

2.124 

- 

2,124 

1,770 

100 

126 

- 

126 

60 

- 

60 

- 

8.862 

4,901 

- 

4,901 

799 

- 

799 

402 

6,466 

9,288 

64 

9,297 

1.268 

18 

1,276 

867 

214 

214 

- 

214 

146 

- 

146 

24 

118 

68 

60 

128 

46 

29 

76 

- 

20 

7 

10 

- 

10 

. 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1,042 

1,076 

60 

1,186 

188 

20 

168 

72 

22 

i,n9 

1,781 

- 

1.781 

680 

- 

680 

130 

88 

8,720 

8,760 

- 

8,760 

492 

- 

492 

366 

24 

116 

176 

180 

806 

60 

- 

60 

60 

26 

6,221 

6,986 

8,777 

9.768 

497 

402 

899 

406 

26 

1,190 

1,806 

- 

1,306 

138 

- 

188 

- 

27 

1.417 

600 

1,618 

2,018 

40 

181 

171 

120 

28 

17.068 

19,712 

- 

19,712 

2,997 

- 

2,997 

1,805 

29 

378 

878 

- 

878 

6 

- 

6 

- 

30 

8,896 

8.046 

1,116 

4.162 

348 

81 

429 

70 

31 

6,116 

6,181 

- 

6.181 

2,717 

- 

2,717 

2,090 

32 

12 

12 

- 

12 

3 

- 

3 

- 

38 

30 

- 

SO 

80 

- 

24 

24 

- 

34 

402 

409 

- 

409 

227 

- 

227 

- 

36 

6,178 

6,006 

4.778 

10,778 

681 

280 

861 

200 

36 

4,161 

8,976 

1,161 

6,127 

707 

62 

769 

87 

37 

268,467 

264,687 

119,914 

884,461 

88,788 

6,461 

89,189 

16,848 

38 

In  Cotton  Goods,  there  were  257,571  employes  before  the  occurrence 
of  labor  disagreements ;  66,973  employes  either  struck  or  were  locked- 
out;  118,389  employes  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  3,567  new  em- 
ployes were  hired  after  strike. 

In  the  building  trades  there  were  33,654  employes  before  strike; 
strikers  numbered  22,621 ;  25,511  employes  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  2,747  new  employes  were  hired  after  dispute. 

The  causes  and  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  as  well  as  the  number 
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of  establishments  involved,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The 
causes  of  disputes  have  been  classified;  when  more  than  one  question 
figured  in  the  disturbance,  the  principal  one  has  been  considered  in  the 
classification. 

Causes  and  lieauUs  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


Cadsxs. 


Wages 

Hoars  of  labor,      ... 
Hours  of  labor  and  wages,   . 
Trade  aDioniBm,    ... 
Shop  rules,    .       .       .       .       < 
ObaDge  from  piece  to  day  work, 
BeiiistateineDt  of  employ^, 
Disebarge  of  employ^, 
Sympatby,     .       .       .       .       . 
Otber  canses, .       .       .       .       < 

Totals,  .       .       .       .       , 


Establish- 
menta 


2,e28 

1,860 

716 

417 

176 

100 

06 

66 

65 

21 


6,630 


Snoeeeded 


1,210 

40S 

841 

188 

83 

80 

27 

22 

16 

0 


2,881 


Saooeeded 
Partly 


808 

482 

228 

18 

7 

8 


1,182 


Failed 


1,018 
476 
147 
221 
84 
12 
60 
43 
40 
12 


2,122 


*  PeDdlDg  in  two  establisbments. 

In  2,623  establishments,  the  industrial  disputes  were  for  wages ;  in 
1,360,  for  hours  of  labor;  and  in  716,  for  hours  of  labor  and  wages. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  4,699  establishments,  or  83.33  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  involved,  wages  or  hours  of  labor  were  the  principal 
cause  of  dissension.  After  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  trade  unionism,  in 
one  form  or  another,  was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  dispute,  there  being 
417  establishments  under  this  head. 

The  cities  in  Massachusetts  having  the  largest  number  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  during  the  20-year  period  were  Boston,  Lynn,  Fall  River,  and 
Haverhill.  Particular  facts  relating  to  the  number  of  establishments  in- 
volved, employes  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  financial  loss  to  em- 
ployes and  employers,  are  shown  in  the  next  table. 


CiTIBS  AXD  NaTUBB 
OF  DiSPUTBS. 


Total 
strikes  or 
Lockoatf 


BstabUsh- 
menU 


Employ^i 
thrown  out 

of  Em- 
ployment 


Wage  Loss 

of  Employes 


Asslitance 
to  Employfii 

by  Labor 
Organizations 


Loss  of 
Employers 


8TBIKB8. 

Boston,  • 

FaU  River,     .       . 

Lynn, 

LOCXOTTTB. 

Boston,  . 
HaverhiU,       . 


064 

868 
146 
165 

82 
22 
10 


2,850 

2,272 

375 

208 

102 
135 
57 


180,310 
68,164 
66,424 
0,741 

11,168 
3,727 
7,486 


$4,400,022 

1,045,888 

2,128,252 

480,437 

840,640 
248,084 
101,606 


$488,008 

842,865 

00,074 

50,060 

61,550 

45,650 

5,000 


$2,140,740 

1,504,152 

451,440 

104,148 

472,661 
412,261 
60,400 


In  the  preceding  table,  strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  considered 
separately.    The  number  of  strikes  occurring  in  Boston  was  363,  or  21.29 
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per  cent  of  the  total  number  occurring  in  Massachusetts  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  next  following  in  numerical  order  is  Lynn, 
with  155,  or  9.09  per  cent;  Fall  River  follows,  with  146,  or  8.56  per 
cent.  The  number  of  strikes  occurring  in  these  three  cities  was  664,  or 
38.94  per  cent  of  the  total  number  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  the  97  lockouts  in  Massachusetts  during  the  20  years,  22  occurred 
in  Boston,  and  10  in  Haverhill.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the 
greatest  number  of  employes  thrown  out  of  employment  was  in  Fall 
River  (66,424),  the  wage  loss  of  employes  being  also  heaviest  in  this  city 
($2,123,252).  The  assistance  given  employes  by  labor  organizations  and 
others  was  greatest  in  Boston,  the  amount  being  $342,865 ;  the  loss  of 
employers  was  also  greatest  in  Boston,  totalizing  $1,504,152. 
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KlirMt-h*Mr  Worktec-day  iter  City  Em- 
plojea. 

At  the  iMt  maiiieipa]  election  In  Taonton,  held 
Dee.  2, 1902.  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  Act  making 
cl^it  honn  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen, 
aad  mechanics  employed  by  the  city.  This  is  in  ao- 
eordance  with  the  proyisions  of  Ohap.  100,  §  20,  of  the 
Reriaed  Laws. 

All  dties  in  the  Commonwealth  haxe  now  voted 
vpon  and  accepted  the  eight-honr  working-day  for 
elty  employ^.  In  addition  to  the  cities,  many  towns 
have  also  adopted  the  act. 


■aployea  In  M»aaA«haaetta. 

The  average  number  of  employes  on  all  railroads  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  year  1001  was  68,564.  The 
number  of  employ^  injured  was  384,  comprising  279 
trainm«i  and  106  employed  in  other  capacities.  Of 
the  total  number  of  injuries  to  employes,  61  proved 
fatal  and  828  non.fatal. 

The  number  of  passengers  injured  by  accidents  in 
1901  was  87,  of  which  number  four  proved  fatal.  In 
addition  to  the  884  employes  and  87  passengers  killed 
or  injured,  44  persons  met  with  injuries  on  highway 
erosaings  or  stations  and  146  trespassers  were  killed 
or  injured.  Of  the  total  number  injured,  19  were 
children.— iiiai/road  Commi99ioner9  Report,  1901, 

Teactfle  lM#«atrlea  In  MamuMhaaette. 

Aoeording  to  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census, 
there  are  611  establishments  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  textile  industries.  They  may  be  industrially 
rtassifled  as  follows :  Wool  manufactures  (excluding 
hosiery  and  knit  goods),  106;  cotton  manufactures, 
MS;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  64;  dyeing  and  finishing, 
ST;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,  28;  silk  manufactures, 
20;  eotton  small  wares,  14.  Of  the  196  establishments 
engaged  in  wool  manufactures,  181  make  woollen 
goods;  46,  worsted  goods;  eight,  carpets  (other  than 
rag) ;  seven,  feh  goods;  and  four,  wool  bats.  Of  the 
121  woollen  goods '  establishments,  29  manufacture 
shoddy ;  U,  fur  hats ;  five  are  engaged  tn  wool  scouring 
and  wool  pulling,  and  one  in  wool  carding. 

IiB«Metrial  A«el«eiito  In  Masaaehuaetto. 

The  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  tn  Massa- 
ehusetts  during  the  year  1902  to  persons  operating 


machinery  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments was  1,401.  The  District  Police  (to  whom  all 
such  returns  are  made)  report  that  in  addition  to  the 
above  number  there  were  090  accidents  in  manufactur. 
Ing  and  mechanical  establishments  not  due  to  running 
machinery.    Forty-eight  accidents  proved  fatal. 

Receipts  ofCoAl  at  Boaton. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  coast- 
wise receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  during  the  years  1901 
and  1902,  as  complied  from  monthly  official  statements 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce : 


AVTHBAOITB 

Bituminous 

SOUKCKS. 

1901 

1902 

1901 

1908 

From    domestic 
ports,   . 

Coastwise,      . 

Rail,        .       . 

Foreign  coal,  by 
sea,       . 

2,163,668 

2,139,989 
28,669 

1,012,404 

971,649 
40,766 

41,766 

2,110,830 

2,063,691 
47,139 

638,031 

2,648,861 

i  Yll 

Totals,   . 

2,168,668 

1,064,170 

3.226,039 

—  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
December,  1902, 

Foreign  Parentase. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  of  foreign  parent- 
age in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1900,  is  1,746,681,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  of  foreign  parent, 
age  in  the  city  of  Boston,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1900,  is  404,999,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  city. 

By  the  term  "persons  of  foreign  parentage"  is 
meant  those  persons  having  foreign  fathers  and 
mothers,  foreign  fathers  and  native  mothers,  or 
foreign  mothers  and  native  fathers. 

Population  of  AfMean  Deaeent. 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  in 
Massachusetts,  according  to  the  United  States  Census 
of  1900,  is  31,974;  of  thl«  tfuMber  J«^3  1^  ilfe  the 
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towns  of  the  Commonwealth  and  SS.Ml  in  the  dties. 
The  Utter  nmnher  U  dUtrihuted  ae  follows :  Beverly, 
60;  Boston,  11,601;  Brockton,  810;  Cambridge,  8,888; 
Chelsea,  781;  Chicopee,10;  BTei«tt,884;  Fall  River, 
824;  Fitohbnrg,  06;  OloncestM',  89;  HaverhlU,  878; 
Holyoke,  40;  Lawrence,  87;  Lowell,  180;  Lynn,  784; 
Maiden,  440;  Marlborongh,  81;  Medford,  344;  Mel- 
rose, 180;  New  Bedford,  1,086;  Newbvryport,  97; 
Newton,  606;  North  Adams,  90;  Northampton,  108; 
PitUfleld,  377;  Qninoy,  87;  Salem,  160;  BomervUle, 
140;  Springfield,  1,021;  Taunton,  220;  Waltham,  61; 
Wobnm,  281;  and  Worcester,  1,104. 

Fre«  Piiblle  Snaployment  Oflleea. 

As  the  question  of  establishing  free  pnbllo  employ- 
ment offices  in  Massachusetts  is  being  agitated  con- 
siderably  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  what  is  being  done  by  other  States  in  this  line  of 
work.  For  this  purpose  we  append  brief  summaries 
of  the  work  in  the  free  public  employment  otfieeA  in 
the  States  in  which  they  have  been  established.  In 
most  cases,  the  offices  were  either  created  or  con- 
firmed by  legislative  act,  and  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
the  respective  States  referred  to. 

Ohio,  Ohio  was  the  first  State  in  the  country  to 
establish  free  public  employment  offices.  In  1890  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  establishing'offlees  in  five  of 
the  largest  cities— Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  and  Toledo.  They  have  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  working  people  of  the  State.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Ohio  shows  that  the  number  of  applications  for  em- 
ployment in  1901  was  28,828  (12,086  males  and  10,088 
females) ;  the  number  of  applications  for  help,  28,274 
(11,727  males  and  18,647  females);  the  number  of 
positions  secured,  10,887  (8,166  males  and  8,082 
females).  The  combined  operations  of  the  offices  for 
the  year  1002  follow :  Applications  for  employment, 
20,908 ;  applications  for  help,  80,018 ;  positions  secured, 
21,428. 

WaiMngion.  In  April,  1804,  a  municipal  free  em- 
ployment bureau  was  established  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. The  report  of  the  State  Labor  Commissioner  of 
Washington  states  that,  in  1001, 26,006  positions  were 
furnished  by  the  public  employment  office,  covering 
about  86  branches  of  occupations. 

Montana,  An  act  creating  free  employment  offices 
was  passed  in  Montana  in  1806,  and  was  an  amend- 
ment to  one  section  of  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  repeal  of  the  Uw  In  1807  was 
superseded  by  an  act  enabling  municipalities  to 
establish  offices  under  their  own  administration.  A 
bureau  Is  maintained  in  the  City  of  Butte  which  re- 
ports the  work  of  the  agency  for  nine  months  In 
1002,  as  follows:  Applications  for  work,  8,284;  posi- 
tions flUed,  2,100;  applications  for  help,  2,088. 

OaHfomia,  In  1806,  an  employment  office  was 
opened  In  San  Frandsoo,  under  the  management  of 
the  Bureau  of  Lubor,  without  legislative  enactment. 
The  regular  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  was  enlarged 
by  private  subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
office.    This  office  was  discontinued  In  1800. 

yew  York,  Free  public  employment  offices  In  the 
SUte  of  New  York  were  established  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  May  28, 1800,  providing  that  offices 
be  opened  In  all  cities  having  a  population  of  1,600,000, 


or  over.  The  first  and  only  office  was  opened  In  New 
York  City  In  July,  1800.  The  number  of  appUcanto 
for  work  at  the  free  employment  bureau  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  80, 1902,  was  1,122.  There 
were  878  applicants  for  help,  070  situations  being  se- 
cured. The  percentage  of  applicants  securing  em- 
ployment during  the  quarter  spedfled  was  79. 

MUtouH,  In  1897,  a  free  public  employment  office 
was  established  In  St.  Louis  without  legislative  enact- 
ment, but  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State.  The  legislature  of  1899  passed  an  act 
establishing  free  public  employment  offices  In  dtles 
of  Missouri  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more. 
This  then  provided  for  the  establishment  of  offices  at 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  (^ty,  but  by  the  Census  of  1900 
the  city  of  St.  Joseph  came  within  the  limit  of  popu- 
lation prescribed,  and  ao  office  was  accordingly 
opened  there  in  1901.  A  summarized  report  of  the 
aggregate  work  of  the  three  offices  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1902,  follows:  Applications  for 
employment,  11,880  (10,089  males  and  1,747  females) ; 
applications  for  help,  16,944  (12,062  males  and  8,808 
females) ;  number  of  positions  secured,  7,268  (6,880 
males  and  1,874  females).  The  report  shows  that  the 
work  Is  constantly  Increasing,  and  that  the  eatabllsh- 
ment  of  free  employment  bureaus  In  Missouri  has 
proved  of  great  value.  Whereas  a  large  proportion 
of  the  applications,  both  for  employment  and  help 
among  the  females,  was  for  domestic  service  and  hotel 
and  restaurant  work,  yet  when  both  sexes  are  con- 
sidered, applications  were  filled  In  over  60  other 
branches  of  occupations. 

yebra$ka.  The  law  creating  a  free  employment 
department  In  Nebraska  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture In  1897.  The  department  Is  located  at  the  State 
House  In  Lincoln.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  that  State  that  an  office  established  In 
Omaha,  conducted  under  practical  methods,  would 
meet  with  much  more  success  than  has  attended  the 
Lincoln  agency.  The  work  reported  from  the  em- 
ployment department,  for  the  years  1901  and  1902,  Is 
as  follows:  Applications  for  employment, about 600; 
applications  for  help,  about  200. 

IlUnoU,  The  free  employment  offices  of  nilnolB 
were  created  by  legislative  act  In  1899.  Three  offices 
were  opened  in  Chicago,  and  on  July  1, 1901,  a  fourth 
office  was  opened  at  Peoria.  The  work  of  the  offices 
for  the  year  1901  follows :  Applications  for  employ- 
ment, 27,006  (10,824  males  and  11,281  females) ;  applica- 
tions for  help,  28,124  (16,822  males  and  12,803  females) ; 
positions  secured,  28,990  (13,826  males  and  10,871 
females).  The  work  which  the  free  employment  offices 
are  doing  is  being  more  appreciated  each  year  by  firms 
employing  skilled  labor.  Large  numbers  of  laborers 
and  farm  hands  continue  to  seek  and  find  employment. 
In  the  "manual  labor"  class,  the  places  provided 
applloants  totalize  to  the  thousands,  the  classes  of 
**  domestic  service  "  and  "  transportation  "  being  also 
prominent  for  the  number  who  have  found  employ- 
ment. The  work  of  the  offices  for  1902  follows :  Ap- 
plications for  employment,  40,349;  positions  secured, 
86,809. 

We9i  Virginia,  In  1901,  the  legislature  of  West 
Virginia  created  a  free  public  employment  bureau. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
under  whose  supervision  the  free  public  employment 
bureau  Is,  reports  that  the  first  year  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  remarkable  for  Its  industrial  activity. 
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and  that  the  demand  for  labor  wae  greater  than  the 
■upply.  The  work  of  the  year  follows :  AppUcatloni 
for  employment,  1,206;  appUcations  for  help,  1,804; 
poeltloDs  teoured,  1,044. 

Maryland,  In  Anguat,  1900,  without  legislative  en- 
aetment,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statlstloe  of  Mary, 
land  opened  a  free  employment  agency,  whleh  has 
met  with  great  success.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  reports  that  for  the  year  1001  there  were  108 
applications  for  employment,  880  applications  for 
help,  and  69  positions  secured. 

Connecticut,  In  1001,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  free  public  employment  bureaus  in  five 
ettlee  in  Connecticut,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
appoint  the  superintendents  of  such  offices.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  approximately  the  work 
acoomplished  by  the  bureau  in  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1, 1002 :  Applications  for  employment,  14,200; 
applications  for  help,  11,000;  number  of  persons 
securing  positions,  7,700.  Most  of  the  applications 
were  for  positions  as  farm  laborers  for  the  males, 
and  aa  domestic  servants  for  the  females. 

ITansat,  Free  public  employment  bureaus  were 
created  in  Kansas  by  the  legislature  of  1001,  the 
IMreetor  of  said  bureau  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, local  agencies  may  be  established  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  within  the  State.  In  May, 
1901,  an  office  was  opened  at  Topeka.  The  director 
reports  the  work  of  the  department  as  very  satis- 
factory. The  number  of  applications  for  employment 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1902,  was  1,588,  while  the 
number  of  applicants  securing  positions  was  1,281; 
the  applications  for  help  numbered  1,434. 

Minnesota.  In  1001,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  free  public  employment  offices  in  cities 
of  over  50,000  population.  A  bureau  was  opened  in 
Duluth  on  Kov.  4,  1901,  and  has  met  with  great 
success.  From  the  opening  of  the  bureau  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1902,  employment  was  furnished  to  5,175 
persons,  of  whom  5,017  were  males  and  158  females. 

WUconain.  The  legislature  of  1001  passed  an  act 
creating  free  public  employment  offices  in  cities  of 
90,000  population  and  over.  The  Governor  was  In- 
stmoted  to  appoint  the  superintendents  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Labor  Commissioner.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  offices  were  opened  in  Milwaukee 
and  Superior  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  During  the  first  year, 
ending  June  28, 1902,  there  were  9,002  applications  for 
employment,  9,051  applications  for  help,  while  the 
applicants  securing  positions  numbered  7,880. 

Trsid«a  fJntoiia. 

We  find  that  labor  organisations  in  many  States 
make  either  quarterly  or  annual  returns  to  their  re- 
spective Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  To  show  the 
present  status  of  trade  unionism  in  a  few  of  the  States, 
we  append  the  following  data,  compiled  from  the 
latest  reports  of  the  various  Bureaus : 

Colorado.  The  number  of  labor  unions  in  Colorado 
in  1002  was  426,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
46,948.  Great  activity  was  reported  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  membership  and  influence  of  the  unions 
having  greatly  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State  are  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations.  There  are  over  40  miners* 
unions  in  the  State,  affiliated  with  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners. 


Connecticut,  The  rapid  growth  of  trade  unionism 
in  Connecticut  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  unions  in  1902  as  compared  with  1001.  In 
1902,  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  unions  in  the 
State  was  510.  Membership  aggregating  82,256  was 
reported  from  814  organizations  in  1901. 

Ma^eachusettt,  The  labor  organizations  in  Massa- 
chusetts make  no  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  but  in  1902,  a  canvass  was  made  by  the 
Special  Agents  of  the  Bureau,  and  data  secured  relative 
to  the  names  of  the  dliferent  trades  unions  through- 
out the  State  as  well  as  the  secretaries  of  same.  This 
information  was  published  in  the  August  Bulletin  and 
again  (revised  and  corrected)  in  the  November  Bul- 
letin, No.  24.  The  number  of  trade  unions  reported 
in  MassaohusetU  in  November,  1902,  was  about  1,800, 
including  central  and  affiliated  bodies.  As  the  number 
of  members  was  only  returned  in  a  few  instances,  we 
are  not  able  to  show  the  aggregate  membership.  The 
largest  number  of  trades  unions  was  found  in  the 
following  cities :  Boston,  221;  Springfield,  67;  Worces- 
ter,  68;  Lowell,  57;  Holyoke,  58;  and  Brockton,  51. 

MUtouri  The  total  number  of  labor  organizations 
in  Missouri  in  November,  1901,  was  410,  with  a  mem- 
bershlp  of  52,426.  Of  this  number,  51,048  were  males 
and  1,378  females.  The  average  initiation  fee  was  re- 
ported to  be  $9.80.  The  average  cost  per  annum  per 
member  was  $9.06.  The  total  number  of  strikes  dar- 
ing the  year,  in  which  these  labor  lyiionlsts  were  in- 
volved, was  177;  119  were  satisfactorily  setUed,  88 
were  compromised,  and  15  failed.  The  average  length 
of  strikes  was  69  days.  The  total  number  of  persons 
involved  was  15,149,  while  19,277  persons  were  bene- 
fited by  the  disputes.  Reductioa  in  working  hours 
was  reported  by  51  unions.  The  total  number  of  In- 
dustrial accidents  reported  by  trade  unionists  was  862; 
of  these,  101  were  fataL 

New  York.  The  number  of  labor  organizations  in 
New  York  State  on  September  80, 1902,  was  2,229,  the 
total  membership  being  829,008,  a  very  large  increase, 
both  In  number  of  unions  and  membership,  over  1901. 
Unemployment  in  New  York  City  during  the  entire 
quarter  ending  September  80, 1902,  covered  4,548  mem- 
bers (4,248  males  and  300  females).  This  is  the  smallest 
number  reported  since  1897.  The  number  of  trade 
unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  13,644, 
13,185  being  males  and  450  females.  The  greatest 
amount  of  unemployment  was  reported  In  the  build- 
ing trades,  8,785  members  being  idle  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  The  cause  of  idleness  in  2,088  cases  was  slack 
trade ;  in  957  cases,  weather  or  lack  of  material ;  in  244 
cases,  sickness  or  old  age;  in  286,  for  strike  or  lock- 
out; and  in  210  for  various  other  reasons.  The  next 
largest  amount  of  unemployment  was  reported  in 
clothing  and  textiles,  2,682  members  being  idle;  2,151 
on  account  of  slack  trade;  405  for  sickness  or  old  age; 
60for  strike  and  lockout;  and  four  for  lack  of  material. 

Collttter*!  Ii«fftt«7   Taxea. 

Pennsylvania,  The  collateral  inheritance  tax  of 
Pennsylvania  was  enacted  April  7, 1826.  This  enact- 
ment fixed  the  rate  on  the  clear  value  of  bequeathed 
estates  from  $250  and  upwards  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
By  Act  of  1846  the  rate  was  changed  from  $2.60  per 
hundred  to  $5  per  hundred,  interest  to  begin  to  run 
on  same  one  year  after  death  of  decedent.  The  law 
as  it  stands  In  Pennsylvania  follows : 

**  All  Estates,  real,  personal,  and  mixed  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  passing  from  any  person,  seized  or  pos- 
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sessed  of  such  Estate,  being  within  the  Common- 
wealth, either  by  will,  or  under  the  intestate  laws 
thereof,  or  any  part  of  such  Estate  or  Estates,  or  In- 
terest therein,  transferred  by  deed,  grant,  bargain  or 
sale,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or 
enjoyment  after  the  death  of  his  grantor  or  bargainor, 
to  any  person  or  persons  or  to  1>odle8  politic  or  cor- 
porate, in  tmst  or  otherwise,  other  than  to  or  for  the 
use  of  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  children  and 
lineal  descendants  horn  in  lawful  wedlock,  shall  be 
and  they  are  hereby  made  subject  to  a  tax  or  duty  of 
five  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars  if  in  clear  value 
of  such  Estate  or  Estates  and  at  the  same  rate  for  any 
less  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth .  Provided  that  no  Estate  which  may  be  valued 
at  a  less  sum  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  duty  or  tax.  By  clear  value  is  meant 
after  deductions  for  debts,  funeral  expenses  and  cost 
of  settling  the  Estate.  The  tax  Itself,  however,  is  not 
included  in  cost  of  settlements." 

The  amount  of  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  col- 
lected in  Pennsylvania  in  1900  was  $1,167,666,  while 
the  amount  in  1901  aggregated  $1,232,082. 

New  York.  The  collateral  and  inheritance  tax  in 
New  York  was  created  by  chapter  483,  Acts  of  1885, 
being  amended  in  1892, 1896,  and  1897.  The  Act  taxes 
all  gifts,  legacies,  and  collateral  inheritances  "  other 
than  to  or  for  the  use  of  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  children,  brother,  and  sister,  and  lineal  descend- 
ants bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  son,  and  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  and  the 
societies,  corporations,  and  institutions  now  exempt 
by  law  from  taxation.  The  tax  imposed  is  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  on  bequests  of  $500  or  over,  except  in 
certain  cases  when  the  rate  becomes  one  per  cent 
upon  the  clear  market  value  of  bequeathed  property." 
The  collateral  inheritanee  tax  of  the  State  of  New 
York  aggregated  during  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1900.  $4,834,803,  the  amount  for  the  year  1901  being 
$4,457,338.  Of  this,  the  gross  collateral  or  five  per 
cent  tax  was  $3,070,586,  while  the  succession  or  one 
per  cent  tax  was  $1,386,752. 

Ma»»achv9eU».  The  collateral  legacy  and  succes- 
sion tax  in  Massachusetts  was  levied  under  chapter 
425,  Acts  of  1891.  The  property  and  persons  sub- 
jected to  the  tax  may  be  defined  in  a  general  manner 
by  quoting  Section  1. 

"  All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  any  interest  therein,  whether  belong- 
ing to  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not,  and 
whether  tangible  or  intangible,  which  shall  pass  by 
will  or  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  regulating 
intestate  succession,  or  by  deed,  grant,  sale  or  gift, 
made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment after  the  death  of  the  grantor,  to  any  person  in 
tmst  or  otherwise,  other  than  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant, 
brother,  sister,  adopted  child,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
any  adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  a  decedent,  or  to  or  for 
charitable,  educational  or  religious  societies  or  insti- 
tutions, the  property  of  which  is  exempt  by  law  from 
taxation,  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  centum 
of  its  value,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and 
all  administrators,  executors  and  trustees,  and  any 
such  grantee,  under  a  conveyance  made  during  the 
grantor's  life,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  taxes,  with 
lawful  interest  as  hereinafter  provided,  until  the  same 
have  be^  paid  as  hereinafter  directed:  provided ^ 
however^  that  no  estate  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  unless  the  value  of  the  same,  after 


the  payment  of  all  debts,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  tan 
thousand  dollars." 

Since  its  passage,  the  Act  has  been  subjected  to 
amendatory  legislation.  The  amount  of  the  tax  in 
1900  was  $397,940,  the  interest  thereon  being  $6,460. 
In  1901,  the  legacy  tax  aggregated  $606,093,  the  interest 
being  $8,044.  In  1902,  the  tax  amounted  to  $427,768, 
and  the  interest  to  $6,967. 

R«e«iit  I<es»l   I^««laleMa. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  held,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Potts  v».  Shreveport  Belt  Railway  Company, 
that  it  is  not  of  itself  contributory  negligence  to  en- 
gage in  a  dangerous  occupation ;  that  where  a  person 
is  employed  in  the  presence  of  a  known  danger,  in 
order  to  constitute  contributory  negligence  it  must  be 
shown  that  he  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  exposed 
himself  to  the  danger;  that  a  company  maintaining 
electrical  wires  over  which  a  high  voltage  of  electricity 
is  conveyed,  rendering  them  highly  dangerous,  is 
under  the  duty  of  using  the  necessary  care  and  pru- 
dence to  prevent  injury  at  places  where  others  might 
have  the  right  to  go;  that  it  must  see  to  it  that  lU 
wires  are  perfectly  insulated  and  kept  so,  or  else  it 
must  provide  adequate  guard  wires  or  other  sufficient 
safety  appliances  as  means  of  protection  against  the 
dangerous  wires ;  that  the  fact  that  frequent  inepec 
tlons  of  the  line  were  made  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wires  and  to  remedy  defective  insulation 
does  not  relieve  the  company  of  liability ;  that,  if  the 
span  wire  had  become  dangerously  charged  with  the 
electric  current,  the  company's  inspection  should  have 
been  thorough  enough  to  have  detected  it,  and  that  it 
was  the  company's  business  to  know  the  dangeroua 
defects  in  or  along  its  lines,  and  knowing,  to  safeguard 
the  same.  —  J?ra(/«^r«f  r«,  Feb.  14, 1903. 

In  the  case  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  w.  Mounce's  Adm'r,  recently  decided  by 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  it  appeared  that  the 
appellee's  intestate  was  a  night  switchman  in  the 
appellant's  yards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  transfer  oars 
from  one  track  to  another  under  orders  from  the  yard- 
master,  and  that  one  night,  while  engaged  in  this 
duty,  he  switched  a  car  on  to  the  wrong  track,  and  that 
car  collided  with  some  others  standing  on  that  track, 
causing  the  death  of  the  switchman.  In  this  aetlon, 
brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  death,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  injury  resulted  from  some  stationary 
switch  lights  being  out,  causing  the  deceased  to 
switch  the  cars  on  the  wrong  track,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  appellant  to  keep  such  lights  burning.  The 
trial  court  instructed  the  Jury  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  have  the  lights  in  reasonably  good 
order  and  condition  to  show  the  location  of  the  switch, 
and  that  if  it  failed  to  do  so  the  appellee  was  entitled 
to  recover.  The  appellate  court,  however,  held  tha* 
this  Instruction  was  erroneous,  and  that  while  it  w*s 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  use  ordinary  oare  in  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  the  employee  safe  machinery 
and  premises  in  safe  condition,  he  was  not  an  in- 
surer, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  deceased  to  look 
and  find  that  the  points  of  the  switch  rail  were  in 
proper  position  before  giving  tiie  signal  to  the  en- 
gineer to  move,  and  this  he  could  easily  have  done  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern  he  carried.  —  ^ra(f«<r<e<*«,  Feb, 
21,  1903. 

A  locomotive  engineer  is  not  a  laborer  within  the 
meaning  of  a  statute  exempting  the  wages  of  a  laborer 
from  seizure,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  in  the  case  of  The  I.  X.  L.  Grocery 
Co.  M.  hiid.  —  Brad9treet*e,  March  14, 1903. 
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BAllwAy  EBiplo7«s  In  the  ValAcd  «t«Acs. 

The  total  number  of  men  •mployed  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  BUtee  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1901 , 
was  ], 071,100,  this  being  an  inereaae  of  68,516  over  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  total  number,  127,141  were 
employed  in  and  about  atatione;  209.048  as  trainmen; 
273,963  at  traekmen;  47,&76  ae  switchmen,  flagmen, 
and  watchmen;  26,600  ae  telegraph  operators  and  dis. 
patchert,  and  84,778  as  clerks  in  the  general  offices. 
The  average  daily  compensation  of  these  railway  em- 
ploy^ for  the  year  1901  was  as  follows :  General  offi- 
cers, $104)7;  other  officers,  $6J)6;  enginemen,  $3.78; 
eonductors,  $8.17;  machinists,  $2.32;  general  office 
clerks,  $2.19;  firemen,  $2  16;  carpenters,  $2.06;  other 
trainmen,  $2;  telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers, 
$1 .98 ;  employes — account  floating  equipment— $1.97 ; 
station  agents,  $1.77;  other  shopmen,  $1.75;  switch- 
men, flagmen,  and  watchmen,  $1.74;  section  foremen, 
$l.n;  Uborers,  $1.09. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  report  was  8,456,  and  the  number  in- 
jured 53,380.  The  number  of  deaths  of  employes 
during  1901  was  2,676  against  2,650  for  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  injuries  was  41,142  as  against 
30,048  in  1900.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  dur- 
ing the  year  was  282  as  compared  with  249  in  1900. 
The  number  of  passengers  injured  was  4,988  as  against 
4,128. 

The  number  of  employes,  trainmen,  and  passengers 
OB  railways  in  the  United  States  for  one  killed  and  for 
one  injured  was  as  follows :  Employes,  400  to  each 
one  killed  and  20  to  one  injured;  trainmen,  ISO  to  one 
kiUcd  and  13  to  one  injured;  passengers,  2,153,460  to 
one  killed  and  121,748  to  one  injured.  —  Statistics  of 
Raiitooys  in  the  United  States.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  1907. 

laaiM^i^    •nd    Exporto  of  N«rcltiindlae« 
United   mtmtmu  —  fWi. 

According  to  the  report  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  Imports  and 
merchandise  into  this  country  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1902,  was  $900,320,968,  the  total  value 
of  ezporto  being  $1,860,701,935. 

iMBiisrnClon  lni«  Ake  United  «tn4«a,  IM*. 

The  immigrants  who  arrived  In  the  United  SUtes 
during  the  calendar  year  1902  numbered  789,289;  of 
these,  627,301  were  males  and  211,968  were  females. 
The  largest  number  of  emigrants  from  any  one  country 
was  301,906  from  Italy ;  186,669  from  Austria- Hungary, 
128,882  from  Russia,  89,020  from  Sweden,  32,736  from 
the  German  Empire,  and  81,406  from  Ireland.  The 
number  arriving  at  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  year 
was  6&,'3fl9.^  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.    December,  1902. 


Of  the  total  population  of  38,517,375  In  France, 
18,467,338  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  of 
these  0,382,658  are  women,  not  considering  the  house- 
keepers, of  whom  there  are  7,728,854.  Women  are 
found  in  every  occupation,  the  largest  numbers  being 
2,764,693  in  agriculture.  1,888,947  in  manufactures, 
737,941  in  domestic  service,  and  571,079  in  commerce; 
among  the  remainder  there  are  138,460  in  the  liberal 
professions  and  120,000  in  religious  work.  Except  In 
domestic  service,  there  are  fewer  women  than  men  in 
each  occupation  and  their  compensation  ranges  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  men  receive  for 
equivalent  work.    Women  rarely  hold  positions  of 


high  responsibility  and  Uke  very  little  part  in  trade 
unions.  —  Le  travail  des  femmes  en  France,  Mile. 
Schirmacher.    Le  Musis  Social,  May,  1902,  Paris. 

Hlaiory  of  Employers*  lanblllty  I«»w  In 
Fmnee. 

Legislation,  in  France,  concerning  responsibility 
for  accidents  to  workingmen  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  had  its  beginning  in  a  bill  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  May  29, 1880.  On  April  9, 1808, 
a  law  was  adopted  which  entered  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  matter  and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
legislation.  Since  1898,  five  laws  have  been  passed: 
The  law  of  May  24, 1899,  extending  the  functions  of 
the  National  Accident  Insurance  Fund,  created  by 
the  law  of  July  11, 1868,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  risks 
provided  for  in  the  law  of  April  9, 1898;  the  law  of 
June  29, 1809,  making  It  possible  at  any  time  before 
June  20,  1900,  to  cancel  accident  insurance  policies 
held  to  cover  Indemnities  allowed  by  article  1  of  the 
law  of  April  9, 1808;  the  law  of  June  80, 1890,  adding 
accidents  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  machines 
In  agriculture  to  the  list  of  those  covered  by  the  law 
of  April  9, 1808;  the  Uw  of  April  13,  1900,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  notaries  or  officials  for  executing 
papers  required  by  the  law  of  April  9, 1898 ;  and  the 
Uw  of  March  22, 1902. 

The  law  of  March  22, 1902,  modifies  eight  articles  of 
the  law  of  April  9,  1808;  it  extends  the  lUbllity  of 
employers;  requires  more  detailed  report  of  acci- 
dents; Increases  the  delay  allowed  in  reporting  an 
accident  to  one  year  from  its  occurrence;  establishes 
five  days  as  the  maximum  time  allowed  for  present- 
ing the  medical  certificate  after  the  accident  has  been 
reported;  provides  that,  in  case  a  special  medical  ex- 
amination shall  be  ordered  by  the  Justice  of  the  peace  or 
the  court,  the  examining  physician  shall  not  be  the 
one  who  attended  the  case,  nor  one  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  insurance  company  concerned;  this 
law  is  made  applicable  to  cases  cited  in  the  law  of 
June  30, 1899.  —  De  ia  re*ponsabilite  en  matiire  <f' oc- 
cidents  du  travail.—  Maurice  Bellom,  Paris,  1902 

Pnynsent  of  Bmployea  In  ffwKaerlnnd. 

On  June  26,  1902,  a  federal  law  was  adopted  in 
Switzerland  requiring  employers  in  industries  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  March  23, 1877,  to  pay  employes 
in  legal  tender  and  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  unless 
by  special  agreement  between  employer  and  employes 
payment  Is  made  every  month;  no  more  than  the  pro- 
portional wages  for  one  week  shall  be  withheld  by 
the  employer  on  any  pay  day ;  wages  for  piece  work 
shall  be  determined  by  special  agreement,  but  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  not  later  than  on  the  first  regular 
pay  day  following  the  completion  of  the  work.  Fines 
may  be  imposed  only  In  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  authorities  and  must  not  exceed  one- 
half  the  daily  wage  of  the  person  fined ;  the  money 
obtained  from  fines  shall  be  used  in  the  Interests  of 
the  employes,  especially  in  maintaining  relief  funds. 
Infringement  of  this  law  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
varying  from  five  to  500  francs  ($1  to  $100).  —  Revue 
du  Travail,  August,  1902.    Brussels,  Belgium. 

I«Abor  Olllee,  Itnlj^. 

A  bill  presented  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Italy,  in  June,  1001,  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
Labor  Office.  On  June  20,  190*2,  a  law  was  passed 
creating  the  proposed  office  and  providing  that  It 
should  publish  information  concerning  labor  and 
capital  and  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  the  klng- 
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dom  and  In  the  foreign  countries  to  which  Italians 
emigrate;  also  statistics  of  strikes  and  labor  leglsla- 
tlon.  The  Law  also  created  a  Superior  Labor  Conn- 
cil  of  48  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  board  for  the 
Labor  Office. --^«pu«  du  Travail^  September,  1902, 
Bru99el8,  Belgium. 

Women  and  Children  In  Indnairy  In 
Italy. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  was  brought  before  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  early  in  1901,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
became  a  law  on  June  19, 1902,  to  take  effect  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  promulgation.  The  Law 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  mines  and 
quarries;  it  forbids  night  work  for  boys  under  16 
and  all  women,  by  night  work  being  understood  work 
between  8  p.m.  and  6  a.x.  from  October  1  to  March 
31,  and  between  9  p.m.  and  5  a.x.  from  April  1  to 
September  dO.  — Revue  du  Travail,  September,  1902, 
Bru»»el9,  Belgium. 

CliUdren  a€  Work  In  Ctormanjr. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  Germany  in  home  industries  has  been 
given  to  the  Bureau  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Simon  W.  Hanauer,  Deputy  Consul  General  at  Frank- 
fort: 

An  official  investigation,  Instituted  in  1898,  showed 
that  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  German  Empire 
8.3S4,919  children  upon  whom  school  attendance  was 
obligatory.  Of  this  number,  544,288,  or  6.63  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  industrial  work  at  their  homes.  Of 
all  the  German  states,  Saxony  shows  the  highest  per- 
centage, 22.8,  of  such  school  visiting  children  employed 
at  home  in  manufacturing  branches,  such  as  toys,  pearl 
buttons,  combs  and  brushes,  mouth  organs,  in  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  knitting  and  embroidering,  and  on 
articles  of  passementerie  (covered  buttons,  braids, 
cords,  and  tassels).  Besides  these  children,  many 
others  not  of  school  age,  below  six  years,  are  em- 
ployed on  industrial  house  work.  When  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  has  pressing  orders,  children  of 
tender  age  are  kept  hard  at  work  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night,  often  breaking  down  from  utter 
exhaustion,  their  food  being  poor  and  insufficient  in 
most  cases,  and  their  abodes  wanting  in  idr  and  sanitary 
requirements.  The  pay  for  this  Juvenile  work  is 
miserable.  In  Saxony,  often  not  exceeding  one  pfennig 
(less  than  \\  cent)  per  hour.  In  the  large  manufactur- 
ing cities,  the  pay  is  better,  thus  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  boys  amounted  to  1.66  mark  (37  cents) 
and  of  girls  1.22  mark  (29  cents).  In  the  city  of 
Chemnitz,  the  lowest  earnings  of  small  boys  out  of 
school  age  is  42  pfennig  (10  cents)  per  week,  making  six 
pfennig  per  diem,  as  these  children  work  seven  days 
in  the  week.  The  German  government  has  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  National  legislature  a  new  act 
relating  to  the  labor  of  children.  This  act  contains 
the  stipulation  that  children  may  not  be  kept  in- 
dustrially  employed  between  the  hours  of  8  p.x.  and 
8  A.M.  The  employment  of  children  in  the  manufacture 
of  unsuitable  and  dangerous  work  is  also  forbidden 
by  the  new  bill. 

Tmato  In  0«rnian7. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  lately  taken  steps  to 
investigate  the  trusts  and  syndicates  located  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  a  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  the  various  gubernatorial  districts,  asking  the  names 
and  memberships  of  trusts  located  in  the  several  dis- 


tricts, the  nature  and  value  of  the  prodnetton,  the 
reasons  for  forming  the  trusts,  th^  objects,  the  regu- 
lation of  price  and  output  and  division  of  sphere*  of 
operation,  their  statutes;  what  agreements  have  be^ 
made  with  other  trusts;  what  eflfect  their  formation 
has  had  on  other  trusts  and  industries,  on  the  cost  of 
production,  and  on  prices;  how  the  sale  is  regulated ; 
how  export  prices  compare  with  those  asked  in  the 
home  markets;  if  export  premiums  are  granted;  if 
the  dividends,  value  of  stock,  etc.,  of  the  variona  com- 
panies forming  the  trusts  have  increased  or  not;  what 
methods  are  employed  to  flght  the  competition  of  con. 
cems  outside  of  the  trusts;  what  contracts  are  made 
with  customers ;  the  influence  of  the  trusts  on  wages 
of  workmen  and  on  trade  unions.  —  (^m»ul  W.  Schu- 
mann, of  Maint,  March  26, 1902. 

Population   of  iko   C^ty   of  Borlln. 

On  Dec.  1, 1900,  the  date  of  the  most  recent  census, 
the  city  of  Berlin  had  a  population  of  1,888,848,  an  In- 
crease of  211,644  (12.61  per  cent)  over  the  population  , 
on  Deo.  2,  1896.  Of  the  total  for  1900,  there  were 
903,041  (47.81  per  cent)  males  and  985,807  (62.19  p«r 
cent)  UmtXeB.  —  8tati*tische$  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt 
Berlin,  1899  and  1900.    Berlin,  1902. 


MlclE   B«nellt  Aas€»«latlons   In   Austria. 

In  1900, 2,948  funds  providing  sick  benefits  were  in 
operation  in  Austria.  Of  these,  2,939,  from  which 
reports  were  received,  paid  benefits  to  2,496,284 
persons  (640,777  women).  The  total  income  of  the 
associations  amounted  to  47,159,430  K  ($9,431,886), 
44,161,044  K  ($8,832,209)  being  contributed  by  eai- 
ployers  and  employes,  one-third  by  the  former  and 
two-thirds  by  the  latter.  During  the  year  40,013,178  K 
($8,002,636)  were  disbursed  in  sick  benefits,  the  aver- 
age period  for  which  benefits  were  paid  being  17  days 
and  the  average  amount  of  benefits  per  day  1.71  K 
($0.34) .  —  Sociale  Rundechau,  July,  1 902.     Vienna . 

Miek    Benellt  AaaociaUona   In   B^nmark. 

Sick  benefit  associations  receive  official  recognition 
in  Denmark  under  the  law  of  April  12, 1892,  by  which, 
without  affecting  private  associations  direotiy,  it  waa 
made  possible  for  any  sick  benefit  association,  upon 
compliance  with  certain  conditions,  to  receive  aid  from 
the  government.  The  Law  recognizes  as  a  sick  bene- 
fit association  any  union  of  persons  for  mutual  idd  in 
case  of  sickness.  In  order  to  receive  recognition,  an 
association  must  have  50  members  except  In  parishes 
of  less  than  800  population  where  an  association  hav- 
ing 30  members  may  be  recognised.  Any  person  over 
15  years  of  age  who  has  complied  with  all  conditions 
enumerated  in  the  law  is  eligible  for  membership,  but 
no  person  can  hold  membership  In  more  than  one 
association.  Free  medical  attendance  is  provided  for 
the  members  and  for  their  children  imder  16  years  of 
age,  also  a  daily  benefit  for  members,  the  amount 
being  determined  either  by  the  average  daily  wage  of 
all  the  members  or  the  average  dally  wage  of  the 
member  in  question;  this  benefit  shall  be  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  average  wage  nor  less  than  40 
bre  (11  cents)  a  day.  Benefits  shall  be  paid  for  only 
13  weeks  in  12  consecutive  months  and  no  member 
shall  receive  benefits  for  more  than  60  weeks  in  three 
successive  years.  Control  of  recognized  associations 
and  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  rests  with  an  in- 
spector appointed  by  the  government. 

In  1893,  467  associations  with  116,763  members  were 
recognized,  and  paid  benefits  amounting  to  878,790  Kr. 
($237,273).  The  average  time  of  sickness  was  6.8 
days  for  men  and  6.6  days  for  women.    At  the  close 
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of  1900,  there  were  1,104  reoogolzed  assooiatioDs  with 
memherthip  of  802,098.  The  average  time  of  sickneBs 
fell  to  5.0  daya  for  men  and  6.1  days  for  women.  The 
Income  of  all  aaaooiations  amounted  to  3,032,716  Kr. 
($818,833)  in  1900, 27.6  per  cent  being  government  aid, 
and  the  aum  of  2,863,961  Kr.  ($770,667)  was  paid  out. 
SociaU  Rundtchau,  May,  1902,  Vienna, 

Fmoally    Ezpenaea    of    D»nlslt   Worklnv- 
naen. 

In  60  familiea  in  Denmark,  averaging  6.22  members, 
the  average  yearly  income  was  434.89  Kr.  ($117.87), 
and  average  yearly  ezpenditore,  431.28  Kr.  ($110.48). 
Of  this  amount,  208.66  Kr.  ($66.81),  or  48.88  per  cent, 
was  spent  for  food;  61.02  Kr.  ($18.77),  or  11.83  per 
cent,  for  clothing ;  67.84  Kr.  ($16.48),  or  18.29  per  cent, 
for  rent;  19.09  Kr.  ($6.16),  or  4.43  per  cent,  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting;  26.90  Kr.  ($7.26),  or  6.24  per  cent, 
for  medical  attendance,  education,  periodicals,  eto.f 
4.60  Kr.  ($1.24),  or  1.07  per  cent,  for  taxes;  2.70  Kr. 
($0.73),  or  0.68  per  cent,  for  tooU;  17.61  Kr.  ($4.73), 
or  4.00  per  cent,  for  recreation ;  and  43.61  Kr.  ($11.76) , 
or  10.09  per  cent,  for  various  other  expenses.  ~ 
Con99mmation  de  famlUet  d*ouvrier9  danois  —  Mar- 
cut  Rubin.  — BuUeUn  d€  VInttitut  intematUmal  de 
•tatMique  —  Bonu,  1902, 

Trade  Schools  In  VIoiuba. 

During  the  school  year  1900-01,  the  Trade  School 
Commission  of  Vienna  maintained  166  schools  with 
36,446  pupils  and  1,161  instructors,  at  an  expense  of 
606,249  K  ($139,260).  These  schooU  provided  ele- 
mentary  courses  for  boys  and  girls  over  14  years  of 
age  who  had  not  completed  the  regular  work  in  free 
day  schools;  also,  advanced  trade  and  industrial 
courses  for  apprentices.  In  all  departments  26,723 
pupils  or  72.6  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  com. 
pleted  the  courses  entered  upon.  — ^oda/e  Rund- 
achau,  July,  1 902,    Vienna . 

IndiistrlAl  Aoddonia  %m  Bolglana. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1902, 1,466  indus- 
trial accidents  were  reported  in  Belgium,  the  injured 
being  1,174  men  (8(^68  per  cent),  104  women  (7.14  per 
cent),  and  178  minors  (12.23  per  cent).  In  231  cases 
(16.87  percent), the  accidents  resulted  in  permanent 
disability  and  in  82  cases  (2.20  per  cent)  In  death. 
The  largest  number  of  accidents  in  one  month 
occurred  in  July  when  there  were  228.  Of  these,  three 
(1.32  per  cent)  were  fatal  and  47  (20.61  per  cent) 
caused  permanent  disability;  188  (82.46  per  cent)  of 
the  persons  injured  were  men,  11  (4.82  per  cent) 
women,  and  29  (12.72  percent)  m\non,  — Revue  du 
Travail,  1902,    Bruttelt,  Belgium, 

MtrlMos  !■  Fraaeo. 

Of  497  strikes,  involving  106.603  strikers,  which  were 
reported  in  France  during  1902, 830  resulted  from  un- 
satisfactory wages,  19  from  demand  for  change  in 
hours  of  labor,  and  148  from  other  causes.  Including 
a  few  strikes  begun  In  1901,  487  strikes  were  ended 
during  the  year,  96  of  these  resulting  in  success  for  the 
employes,  196  in  failure,  and  146  in  compromise.  The 
largest  number  occurring  in  a  single  month  was  107, 
which  were  reported  in  April  and  involved  26,941  strik- 
ers. —  BulUUff  de  r  Office  du  Travail.   ParU,  1902. 

doBoral  Mtrllco  of  Hlmors  !■  Franeo. 

On  July  31, 1902,  the  Mining  Company  of  the  Loire, 
followed  by  all  other  mining  companies  of  the  district, 
notified  employes  that  the  premium  of  nine  per  cent  on 
their  wages,  which  had  been  granted  on  Jan.  6, 1900, 


as  a  result  of  their  last  strike,  would  be  reduced  to 
three  per  cent,  beginning  Aug.  16,  1902.  The  District 
Federation  of  Miners  attempted  negotiations  with  the 
companies,  but  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a  promise 
that  the  premium  should  not  be  reduced  below  three 
per  cent.  On  Sept.  24,  a  congress  of  miners*  unions  was 
held  to  consider  the  situation,  and  on  the  27th  it  was 
voted  that  a  general  strike  be  ordered,  to  take  place  on 
Oct.  9.  About  600  miners  had  struck,  on  their  own 
initiative,  on  Bept.  21,  and  had  refused  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  congress  that  they  return  to  work;  on 
Oct.  6,  82,000  were  on  strike,  and  by  Oct.  19  the  strike 
had  become  general  In  11  departments,  111,266  miners 
and  61  companies  being  affected.  About  6,000  coal 
handlers  employed  at  the  docks  in  Dunkerque,  Calais, 
and  Marseille  struck  on  Oct.  21,  but  were  persuaded 
by  their  ufaions  to  return  to  work  on  the  26th.  By 
Dec.  6,  work  had  been  resumed  in  all  the  mines,  the 
strike  having  resulted  in  a  compromise,  by  which 
the  miners  were  guaranteed  a  premium  of  five  per  cent 
from  Jan.  1,  1903,  to  Jan.  1,  1904,  the  companies  to 
notify  employes,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  latter 
date,  of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the  premium 
for  the  following  ywx.  —  Bulletin*  de  I*  Office  du 
Travail.    Parie,  Ifov.  and  Dee.,  1902. 

Mirlkoa  and  iHMkonto  la««nnanj  In  1901. 

During  1901, 1,071  strikes  were  begun  in  Germany, 
and  1,066,  affecting  66,262  strikers,  were  brought  to  a 
settlement;  of  the  latter  number,  499  were  caused  by 
demands  for  increase  in  wages,  146  by  demands  for  de- 
crease in  hours, and  411  by  other  causes.  Of  the  strikes 
terminated,  200  were  successful  (97  relating  to  wages, 
66  to  hours,  and  48  to  other  causes),  286  were  com- 
promised (161  relating  to  wages,  72  to  hours,  and  62  to 
other  causes),  and  671  failed  (241  relating  to  wages, 
19  to  hours,  and  311  to  other  causes).  The  greatest 
number  of  strikes  In  a  single  industry,  being  882  or 
86.67  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  occurred  in  the 
building  trades ;  and  491  strikes  or  46.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  were  inaugurated  in  the  spring.  There  were 
also  88  lockouts  during  1901 ;  In  16  of  these,  the  em- 
ployes were  successful,  in  11  they  failed,  and  eight  lock- 
outs were  compromised,  three  being  unsettled  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  —  Streike  und  Aueeperrungen  im 
Jahre  1901.    Berlin,  1909. 

MtrHces  and  I<o«konto  In  tlto  Netlierlands 
In  1901. 

During  1901, 116  strikes,  involving  4,182  strikers  and 
192  establishments,  occurred  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  84  were  caused  by  disputes  regarding  wages, 
three  by  unsatisfactory  hpurs  of  labor,  five  by  trade 
union  questions,  16  by  demand  for  reinstatement  of 
discharged  employes,  and  eight  by  other  causes.  The 
strikers  succeeded  in  39  cases;  failed  in  83;  com- 
promised in  17 ;  three  oases  were  undecided  and  In  23 
the  results  were  unknown.  Two  strikes  lasted  less 
than  one  day;  16,  one  but  less  than  two  days;  26,  two 
days  but  less  than  one  week ;  in  39  strikes  the  dura- 
tion was  not  given,  and  the  remaining  34  varied  in 
duration  from  eight  days  to  13  weeks.  In  seven  look- 
outs,  which  occurred  during  the  year,  361  employes 
were  involved  (363  men  and  eight  women) ;  in  three 
cases  employes  were  reinstated;  in  two  cases  their 
places  were  filled.—  Werketakinyen  en  UiUluUingen 
in  Nederland,  1901.    * SOravenhage,  1902. 

Incorporation  of  Trade  Orvanlaatlona  In 
Bonnaanla. 

The  law  of  March  6, 1902,  rendered  Incorporation  of 
trade  organizations,  in  Roumanla,  obligatory,  pro- 
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vlded  a  majority  of  the  artlBana  In  any  commune 
having  50  artiiaos  desired  Incorporation.  Only  manual 
labor  is  affected  by  the  Law. 

The  oorporaUon  cannot  engage  in  ordinary  business, 
and  its  by-laws  mast  be  approved  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Every  artisan  in  the  com- 
mune,  whether  master,  journeyman,  or  apprentice, 
becomes,  under  the  Law,  part  of  the  corporation.  Each 
corporation  appoints  an  arbitration  committee  to  settle 
difficulties  among  artisans,  and  no  case  which  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  may  be  pre- 
sented before  an  ordinary  court  of  justice  until  the 
committee  has  attempted  adjustment;  a  system  of 
flues  aids  in  enforcing  this  law. 

The  Law  provides  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
masters  and  Journeymen.  Any  one  wishing  to  en- 
gage in  business  on  his  own  account  and  to  employ 
apprentices  and  journeymen  must  hold  a  master's 
license,  the  qualifications  being  that  he  holds  from  a 
special  school  a  diploma  recognized  by  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  as  the  equivalent  of  a  master's  license, 
proves  that  be  has  directed  a  shop  for  at  least  two 
years  In  the  trade  in  which  he  asks  for  license,  and 
passes  an  examination  before  a  commission  of  three 
members,  two  of  whom  are  named  by  the  committee 
of  corporation  and  one  by  Uie  Minister  of  Commerce. 
A  journeyman's  license  is  granted  to  any  person 
holding  an  apprentice's  certificate,  or  its  equivalent, 
who  can  prove  that  he  has  worked  at  least  five  years 
at  his  specialty  and  who  passes  an  examination  before 
the  commission.  Apprentices  must  be  over  12  years 
old,  except  in  cases  authorized  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  over  14  years  old  for  work  which 
endangers  the  health  or  unduly  taxes  the  strength  of 
a  child.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years, 
minimum,  and  five  years  maximum.— Le  Mu9U  Social. 
Farit,  Augu9t,  1902. 

PopalAtlon  or  tlie  United  Utmi^n. 

The  toua  population  of  the  United  States  in  1000, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census,  was  76,303,887, 
distributed  as  follows :  In  States  and  organized  terri- 
tories, 76,6«8,680;  Alaska,  63,602;  Hawaii,  IM.OOl; 
Indian  Territory,  802,060 ;  and  Indian  reservations,  etc., 
125,048.  In  1000,  there  were  46  States  and  seven  terri- 
tories. All  of  the  States  are  divided  into  counties  ex- 
cept Louisiana,  which  is  divided  into  parishes.    Six 


territories  are  divided  as  follows:  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  into  counties;  Alaska,  dls- 
tricts;  Hawaii,  islands;  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
nations  and  reservations.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  divided. 

ATeraye  Persoma  i«  »  Faaslly. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  in  Has- 
sachusettsinl866was4.7;  in  1875,4.6;  1880,4.7;  1885, 
4.6 ;  1800, 4.7 ;  1805, 4.6 ;  and  in  1000, 4.6.  In  the  CeDsne, 
all  hotels,  boarding  houses,  penal  institutions,  etc.,  are 
considered  families.  The  private  families  in  1895  IumI 
an  average  of  4.5  persons  and  in  1000, 4.4.  In  the  f<d- 
lowing  table,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
family  is  shown  for  certain  of  the  cities  for  1888, 1800, 
1805,  and  1000: 
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TRADE  AND   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages,  relating  to  trade 
and  technical  education  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  condensed  from  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  date  as  far  as  possible.  We  have 
abbreviated  the  report  considerably,  and  would  refer  the  reader  desiring 
more  detailed  information  to  the  volume  in  question. 

No  schools  of  an  industrial  character,  or  even  with  instruction  of  an 
industrial  tendency,  other  than  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
opened  in  1865,  and  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  opened  in  1868, 
were  in  existence  up  to  1870.  That  year  was  notable  as  marldng  the  in- 
troduction of  industrial  drawing  into  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
extension  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  continued,  so  that  now  it 
is  a  required  study.  According  to  the  law  enacted  in  1898,  every  town 
and  city  must  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  its  public  schools,  and  any 
town  or  city  may,  and  every  town  or  city  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants 
must,  maintain  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years 
of  age  in  industrial  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical  (among  other 
studies) . 

Manual  training  followed  close  upon  drawing  in  its  extension  in  the 
public  schools.  As  early  as  1870  instruction  in  sewing  was  obligatory 
in  every  public  girls'  school  in  Boston.  Massachusetts  now  requires 
that  *'  every  town  and  city  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants  «hall  maintain 
as  part  of  both  its  elementary  and  its  high-school  system  the  teaching  of 
manual  training." 

At  the  same  time  with  the  movement  for  industrial  drawing  and 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  a  desire  arose  for  more  adequate 
provision  for  training  in  industrial  design.  The  Lowell  School  of  Prac- 
tical Design,  as  a  result,  was  established  in  1872  for  instruction  in  textile 
design.  In  1895  the  textile  interests  of  the  State  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  textile  schools  in  cities  having 
in  operation  450,000  spindles  or  over. 
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The  first  school  created  under  this  act  was  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
opened  in  January,  1897.  New  Bedford  followed  with  a  school  devoted 
especially  to  cottons  in  October,  1899,  and  action  was  taken  later  for  a 
school  in  Fall  River. 

The  need  of  such  schools  was  to  better  the  output  of  the  mills  in  the 
North.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  South  could  produce  cheap  grades  of  cloth 
at  less  cost  than  those  of  the  North,  and  the  English  mills  "could  produce 
and  sell  in  the  United  States  the  higher  grades  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
done  by  the  Northern  mills.  The  English  and  other  foreign  mills  could 
also  make  the  finest  grades  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  produced  here.  In  order  to  overcome  this  competition  of 
the  foreign  mills,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how  to  produce  the  higher 
grades  of  cottons  and  woollens,  and  to  do  it  as  cheaply,  so  far  as  the 
manipulation  of  the  stock  and  the  methods  of  production  were  concerned, 
as  did  the  foreign  mills. 

A  prime  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  seemed  to  be  to 
raise  up  and  train  in  this  country  a  corps  of  men  with  the  highest  techni- 
cal knowledge.  This  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  textile  schools  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  while  these  schools  furnish  opportunity  for  the  weaver, 
the  spinner,  the  mechanic,  etc.,  to  learn  his  trade,  yet  the  great  object  was 
to  make  a  technical  school  where  young  men  may  be  drilled  in  the  science 
of  the  great  industries. 

Below  are  condensed  general  statements  concerning  the  trade  and 
technical  schools ;  the  first  relates  to  the 

North  End  Union  Trade  School^  Boston. 

The  North  End  Union  was  started  in  1892  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Hanover  Street  chapel.  It  is  under  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
which  was  organized  in  1834  and  incorporated  in  1839,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  twelve  Unitarian  churches.  Its  trade  school  is  a  combination 
of  three  schools ;  a  school  of  plumbing,  established  in  1894  and  said  to 
be  the  first  real  trade  school  in  New  England ;  a  school  of  dressmaking, 
established  in  1895 ;  and  a  school  of  printing,  established. in  1900.  To 
be  admitted  to  either  the  plumbing  or  printing  school,  pupils  must  be 
already  at  work  at  their  trade  and  at  least  17  years  of  age,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  the  school  of  dressmaking,  pupils  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  of  printing  must  have 
had  at  least  six  months'  experience  in  the  composing  or  press  room  of 
some  printing  establishment.  The  number  of  pupils  at  any  one  time  is 
limited  to,  plumbing  school,  33;  printing  school,  10;  and  dressmaking 
school,  10. 

Tuition  fees  are  :  Plumbing  school,  $10  for  the  full  course  ;  printing 
school,  $10  per  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  two  evenings  per  week ;  and  dress- 
making school,  for  nine  months'  course,  $25,  or  $3  per  month  for  less 
than  the  full  course,  also  $5  extra  for  the  **  dressmaking  system."     There 
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are  three  instructors  in  the  trades  taught,  one  being  a  master  or  employ- 
ing plumber,  one  a  practical  printer,  and  one  an  experienced  dressmaker. 
The  supporting  funds  are  raised  from  voluntary  contributions  and  from 
the  tuition  and  other  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  trade  courses  being  $600. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  plumbing  school  are  as  follows : 
Fifty  lessons  in  practical  shopwork,  as  follows :  Seams,  overcast  joints, 
cup  joints,  wiping  horizontal  round  joints,  wiping  horizontal  branch 
joints,  wiping  upright  round  joints,  one-fourth  bends,  wiping  upright 
branch  joints,  wiping  a  stopcock,  wiping  a  flange  on  a  2-inch  pipe,  wiping 
a  2-inch  ferrule,  wiping  a  bath  plug,  wiping  a  vertical  branch,  wiping  an 
upright  flange,  traps;  also  lectures  on  the  science  of  plumbing.  On 
completion  of  the  above  /course,  miscellaneous  work  is  done,  such  as 
wiping  4-inch  ferrules,  making  tank  seams,  wiping  2  and  3-inch  joints, 
making  service  boxes,  sand  bends,  and  fancy  work. 

Printing  school :  No  elementary  work,  such  as  teaching  at  the  case, 
is  undertaken.  The  plan  of  instruction  includes  book  composition,  job 
composition,  and  presswork  (hand  and  job).  Special  attention  is  given 
to  teaching  the  principles  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.  Pupils  are 
instructed  individually.  Evening  talks  are  also  given  by  men  who  have 
achieved  success  in  the  special  branch  of  the  trade. 

Dressmaking  school :  Course  in  advanced  sewing.  Applicants  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  simple  sewing,  this  course  being 
devoted  to  advanced  sewing,  and  is  as  follows :  Proper  use  of  needles, 
thread,  and  thimble ;  position  of  body  while  sewing ;  method  of  weaving 
explained ;  basting  and  overhanding ;  turning  hem  by  measure,  hemming 
and  running ;  stitching  and  overcasting ;  backstitching  and  felling ;  gather- 
ing, stroking  gathers,  and  putting  on  bands ;  making  buttonholes  and 
eyelets ;  sewing  on  buttons ;  putting  in  gussets ;  talks  on  the  nature  and 
manufacture  of  cotton  ;  herringbone  stitching  on  flannel ;  patching ;  hem- 
stitching ;  hemming  and  whipping  ruflSe  ;  chain  stitching,  feather  stitching, 
and  mitering  corners ;  French  hem  on  damask  ;  darning  on  scrim,  stockinet, 
and  cashmere;  slip  stitching  and  blind  stitching;  mending  and  darning.  ^ 
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cutting  waist  and  sleeves  from  pattern  drafted ;  finishing  waist ;  instruc- 
tion in  color  aud  textiles  applied  to  dresses ;  instruction  in  choice,  of 
materials ;  cutting  and  matching  striped  or  plaid  waist  and  .skirt ;  talk 
on  manufacture  of  woollen  dress  goods ;  taking  measures  and  drafting 
simple  princess  dress  of  cambric  or  gingham ;  planning  fancy  waist  of 
silk  or  other  material ;  cutting  and  making  the  ^ame ;  talk  on  manufac- 
ture of  silk  goods ;  the  manufacture  of  cloth  explained ;  drafting  jackets 
of  various  styles ;  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  and  pressing ;  making  of 
pockets  and  collars,  lining  and  finishing.  Talks  are  held  on  all  perti- 
nent subjects,  and  drawing  lessons  of  three  hours  are  given  two  after- 
noons each  week. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Trade  School ^  Boston. 

This  school  was  opened  October  29,  1900.  Its  objects  are  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  journeymen  mechanics  to  fill  the  demand,  and  to 
give  American  boys  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association.  The  trades  taught  at  present  are  bricklaying, 
carpentry,  and  plumbing.  Each  graduate  is  given  a  certificate,  certi- 
fying to  his  mechanical  ability  and  recommending  him  to  the  favor  of 
employers  in  his  trade. 

There  are  three  instructors,  all  of  practical  training  and  now  em- 
ployed as  foremen  in  the  three  tmdes  taught.  At  present,  a  room  in  the 
building  of  the  association  is  used  for  the  school,  and  the  equipment  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  had  cost  about  $2,000.  Funds  are  provided  by 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  of  the  association,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  is  defrayed  from  the  same  source  and  from  tuition  fees. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  evening  only,  on  three 
nights  of  each  week.  Tuition  is  $15  for  the  term,  covering  also  the  cost 
of  tools  and  materials,  payable  $8  when  a  pupil  is  accepted  and  $7  on 
January  1.  Applicants  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  age,  able  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  must  possess  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  fractions,  and  interest. 
They  must  be  in  good  health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  each  appli- 
cant must  be  vouched  for  by  two  reliable  citizens. 

Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School ^  Boston. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1814  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys 
of  desei'ving  character  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets  until  1833,  when  Thompson's  Island 
was  purchased,  and  there  it  has  been  located  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
private  institution,  having  no  connection  with  the  city  of  Boston^,  except 
that  it  is  situated  within  the  city  limits.  This  school  receives  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  14  years,  furnishes,  them  with  a  comfortable 
home,  aflbrds  them  a  grammar  school  education,  and  teaches  them  to 
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work.  All  the  boys  attend  the  school  one-half  the  day,  and  during  the 
other  half  work  at  the  various  trades  and  occupations  that  are  taught. 
At  the  age  -of  15  or  16  the  boys  are  expected  to  have  completed  the 
•course  of  study,  and  they  then  return  to  their  relatives  or  friends,  or 
positions  are  found  for  them  to  work  at  the  trades  or  occupations  they 
have  learned,  or  homes  are  found  for  them  on  farms  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  academic  course  of  instruction,  the  school 
has  regular  courses  for  the  teaching  of  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  print- 
ing, farming,  marine  engineering,  the  training  of  band  musicians,  and  the 
training  of  pilots.  Industrial  training  is  also  given  some. of  the  boys 
in  the  school  bakery,  laundry,  and  kitchen.  In  its  so-called  '*  Cottage 
Row  "  the  school  has  a  city,  with  its  mayor  and  other  oflScers,  a  bank, 
etc.,  and  the  boys  are  trained  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  aflFairs,  bank- 
ing, buying  and  selling  real  estate,  stocks,  etc. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  averages  about  $20,000. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  come  from  invested  funds,  sales  from  the  farm, 
amount  paid  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Overseer^  of  the  Poor  for  bbard  of 
city  orphans  at  school,  donations,  etc. 

Young  WomerCa  Christian  Association  School^  Boston. 

For  years  this  association  had  maintained  an  employment  bureau, 
and  the  incompetence  of  the  majority  of  those  who  asked  for  work  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  domestics  in  1878. 

For  admission  to  the  school,  good  character  is  the  first  qualification. 
Pupils  can  be  admitted  only  upon  an  agreement  signed  by  themselves  or 
their  guardians  that  they  will  remain  at  least  six  months,  and  if  they  leave 
before  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  are  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  week  from  the  time  of  admission  to  that  of  leaving.  If,  however, 
they  complete  the  course  of  six  months,  the  instruction,  including  board 
and  tuition,  is  free,  the  applicant  being  expected  only  to  fiimish  a  suit- 
able outfit  and  to  enter  on  a  week's  probation.  No  girl  is  admitted  under 
the  age  of  16  years.  Each  graduate  is  awarded  a  diploma  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  stating  only  those  lines  of  work  for  which  she  has  shown 
special  aptitude.  The  course  includes  cooking  and  sewing,  general 
housework,  chamber  work,  parlor  work,  laundry  work,  home  nursing, 
sewing  and  mending,  reading  and  spelling,  penmanship  and  letter  writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  and  daily  scripture  lessons. 

Courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  really  form  part  of  the  school 
of  domestic  science  (established  in  1888),  which  aims  to  give  scientific 
and  practical  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  home  and  its  manage- 
ment. The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  a  systematic  and  thorough  training 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the  shops  has  led  to  many  taking  these 
coui'ses  with  the  end  in  view  of  fitting  themselves  to  be  competent  and 
capable  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

The  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  in  detail,  are  as  follows : 
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Dressmaking  —  Educational  sewing;  Swedish  sampler;  basting,  stitch-, 
ing,  and  overcasting;  overhanding;  folded  edges;  matching  striped; 
overhanding  selvedges;  hemming;  fell  seam;  French  seam,  with  bias 
finish ;  gathering,  stroking,  and  putting  on  bands ;  making  buttonholes 
and  eyelets;  sewing  on  buttons;  making  loops;  sewing  on  hooks  and 
eyes:  putting  in  gussets;  herringbone  stitch  on  flannel;  grafting  for 
mending  undergarments;  overhand  patch;  hemmed-in  patch;  cashmere 
darning ;  stocking  darning ;  hemstitching,  fringing  and  damask  hem  for 
linen ;  tucking  and  whipping  ruffles ;  mitered  comers,  chain  stitching, 
feather  stitching,  slip  stitching,  cross  stitching ;  care  and  use  of  the  sew- 
,  ing  machine,  including  hemming,  tucking,  ruffling,  and  sewing  on  lace ; 
study  of  the  textiles ;  history  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  fabrics 
and  of  sewing  implements ;  lectures,  collateral  reading,  papers,  and  field 
work ;  drafting  and  making  of  bibs,  child's  skirt,  girl's  skirt,  lady's  skirt, 
child's  drawers,  girl's  drawers,  lady's  drawers^  child's  first  waist,  girl's 
waist,  child's  nightgown,  lady's  nightgown. 

Dressmaking  proper.:  First  course,  twelve  lessons  —  use  of  Vienna 
tailor  system  ;  taking  of  measurements ;  drafting  for  stout  forms ;  fitting 
and  making  in  practice  material ;  matching  stripes  and  plaids ;  study  of 
dress  material  as  to  color  and  texture.  Second  course,  twelve  lessons  — 
designing,  cutting,  and  making  wool  dresses.  Third  course,  twelve  les- 
sons —  study  of  general  principles ;  drafting  and  making  shirtwaist ;  draft- 
ing and  making  walking  skirt.  Fourth  course,  twelve  lessons  —  drafting 
and  making  jacket ;  drafting  child's  dress.  Fifth  course,  twelve  lessons^— 
drafting  and  making  muslin  gown.  Special  attention  is  given  to  study 
of  color,  form,  line,  and  appropriateness  of  design  throughout  the 
course. 

Millinery :  First  course,  twelve  lessons — renovating  material,  velvet, 
ribbon,  feathers;  wiring,  making  and  placing  folds;  fitting  facing;  lining 
hat ;  bow  and  rosette  making ;  making  and  trimming  practice  hat  of  can- 
ton flannel ;  making  and  trimming  velvet  hat.  Second  course,  twelve  les- 
sons —  draping ;  making  and  trimming  toque  or  turban  ;  binding  edge  of 
hat ;  making  bandeau ;  drafting  and  making  frames  of  buckram ;  making 
and  trimming  bonnet;  study  of  children's  hats.  Third  course,  six  les- 
sons—  shirred  facing;  fancy  rosettes;  use  of  lace,  silk,  and  flowers; 
making  straw  hat  and  trimming  same ;  trimming  summer  hats. 

Drawing :  This  course  is  offered  to  assist  the  pupils  in  illustrating 
the  lessons  in  educational  sewing,  also  in  making  rapid  sketches  of  gowns 
and  hats.  Lectures  are  given  on  color,  form,  and  line  to  awaken  the 
pupil's  interest  for  the  beautiful  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

In  the  school  for  domestics  there  are  three  instructors,  all  graduates 
of  the  school  of  domestic  science,  and  one  a  college  graduate.  There  is 
one  instructor  in  dressmaking  and  one  in  millinery.  Funds  for  support 
of  classes  are  obtained  from  contributions,  legacies,  annual  subscriptions, 
personal  gifts,  and  fees  paid  by  certain  classes.  ^  j 
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Women^s  Educational  and  Inditstrial  Union  School y  Boston. 

This  school  comprises  courses  designed  to  teach  the  trades  of 
dressmaking  and  millinery.  Instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures,  practical  work,  and  examinations.  Pupils  furnish  their 
own  materials  and  make  articles  for  their  own  use.  Three  terms  of  24 
lessons  each  are  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  in  dressmaking 
and  in  millinery.  ,  A  work  test  is  required  to  join  the  dressmaking 
class. 

Millinery :  Instruction  is  first  given  in  the  making  and  trimming  of 
all  varieties  of  hats,  followed  by  methods  of  making  bonnets,  etc.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  making  tasteful  and  stylish  ribbon  bows,  and  feather 
curling  is  taught  in  this  course.  Advice  is  given  upon  the  suitability  of 
materials,  combinations  of  colors,  and  character  of  lines  and  forms.  For 
day  classes  a  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  a  term  of  24  lessons,  and  for 
evening  classes  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  a  term  of  24  lessons. 

Dressmaking :  The  preparatory  course  includes  buttonhole  making, 
machine  sewing,  and  the  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  under- 
garments and  dresses  of  wash  material.  A  day  cl^ss  only  is  formed  in 
this  course,  and  a  fee  of  $10  for  24  lessons  is  charged.  In  the  regular 
course  the  pupil  is  taught  the  making,  drafting,  and  fitting  of  different 
styles  of  skirts  and  waists.  Pupils  are  shown  a  variety  of  materials,  and 
are  instructed  in  regard  to  the  texture,  color,  and  suitability  of  each  for 
various  uses.  In  the  third  term,  tailor-made  suits  receive  special  atten- 
tion. For  day  classes  the  fee  for  each  term  of  24  lessons  is  $10,  and 
for  evening  classes  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  term  of  24  lessons. 

A  special  normal  class  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  is  formed  for 
women  wishing  to  fit  themselves  as  professional  workers,  or  for  teachers 
of  dressmaking  or  millinery.  There  are  two  teachers  for  these  classes, 
one  for  dressmaking  and  one  for  millinery. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  courses  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery  approximates  $1,800,  the  funds  coming  from  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils. 

In  1897,  the  Union  established  a  School  of  Housekeeping  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  scientific  study  of  the  home  and  of  conditions  of 
daily  life,  tq  the  end  that  the  standard  of  living  might  be  raised  in  all 
homes.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  housekeepers  was  the  train- 
ing of  Jhouseworkers.  The  employers  were  taught  by  lectures  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  while  the  houseworkers  had  courses  including  all 
branches  of  domestic  service,  covering  a  period  of  either  18  or  36  weeks. 
Those  taking  the  courses  for  houseworkers  were  not  charged  for  room, 
board,  or  tuition,  but  in  exchange  for  these  the  pupils  gave  their  sei^vices 
to  the  school  for  the  whole  course. 

The  course  for  houseworkers  was  discontinued  in  1901,  and  the  School 
of  Housekeeping  was  absorbed  by  Simmons  College  in  1902^  j 
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'  Simmons  College^  Boston, 

Simmons  College  was  established  under  the  will  of  John  Simmons, 
of  Boston,  who  died  in  1870.  In  1899,  the  institution  was  incoiporated 
for  the  purpose  of  **  furnishing  to  women  instruction  and  training  in  such 
branches  of  art,  science,  and  industry  as  may  be  serviceable  in  enabling 
them  to  acquire  a  livelihood."  The  college  was  opened  October  9,  1902. 
The  plan  of  instruction  provides  fol*  three  classes  of  students.  It  offers 
to  such  students  as  are  able  to  give  the  time  a  complete  college  training ; 
it  offers  also  shorter  technical  courses,  and  professional  courses.  The 
college  maintains  Saturday  and  evening  classes  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  regular  classes. 

We  will  consider  in  brief  the  courses  in  the  departments  of  House- 
hold Economics,  Secretarial  Work,  and  Library  Training.  The  regular 
course  in  household  economics  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and  pre- 
pares the  student  for  professional  housekeeping  —  institutional  manage- 
ment largely,  and  social  settlement  work  —  or  for  teaching  the  subjects 
of  household  arts  and  sciences.  There  are  about  50  pupils  at  present  in 
the  School  of  Housekeeping.  The  secretarial  course  is  intended  to  give 
pupils  preparation  for  professional  business,  and  as  private  secretaries, 
registrars,  or  office  assistants.  Thorough  instruction  in  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  office  usage  is  included  in  this  course.  The  library 
course  is  designed  for  the  training  of  librarians,  such  course  occupying 
four  years. 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  regular  courses  is  that 
the  student  must  be  a  high  school  graduate.  For  these  courses  the  tuition' 
fee  is  $100,  payable  in  instalments  of  $50  each  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

People^s  Institute^  Boston. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Association,  and 
opened  to  the  working  people  of  Roxbury  October  2,  1890.  Its  objects 
are  **to  furnish  working  people  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, mutual  helpfulness,  and  rational  recreation."  With  the  above  end 
in  view,  the  institute  has  established  evening  classes  and  lectures  for  the 
teaching,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  of  certain  occupations,  etc.,  among 
other  things.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  evening  classes,  this  may  be 
considered  an  industrial  school.  The  branches  of  occupations  taught 
are  as  follows :  Dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  and  drawing  and 
designing.  In  these  industrial  classes  there  are  nine  instructors.  The 
management  of  the  classes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
association  and  the  superintendent  of  the  institute.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  these  classes  approximates  $1,000,  and  the  funds  are 
obtained  from  the  association  and  from  membership  fees,  which  are  only 
$1  per  year  per  individual.  This  fee  entitles  the  member  to  any  or  all 
the  privileges  of  the  institute.  ^  j 
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Lowdl  Textile  School^  Lowell. 

This  school  was  incorporated  **for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practical 
art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry."  The  incorporators  were 
representatives  of  the  great  textile  corporations  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and 
vicinity.  By  the  terms  of  the  by-laws,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  trus- 
tees must  be  **  persons  actually  engaged  in  or  connected  with  textile  or 
kindre4  manufactures."  This  was  to  insure  the  practical  character  of  the 
management  and  the  instruction. 

The  school  was  formally  opened  January  30,  1897,  and  instruction 
began  February  1,  1897.  The  new  buildings  of  the  school  were  dedicated 
on  February  12,  1903.  There  are  19  instructors  in  the  school ;  the  prin- 
cipal, who  also  acts  as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering ;  a  professor 
of  textile  design  and  fabric  structure ;  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing ;  a  head  instructor  ip  warp  preparation  and  weaving ;  a  professor  of 
decorative  art ;  a  head  instructor  in  woollen  and  worsted  spinning ;  a  head 
instructor  in  cotton  spinning ;  an  instructor  in  mechanical  'engineering ; 
two  instructors  in  chemistry ;  an  instructor  in  woollen  and  worsted  spin- 
ning and  finishing ;  an  instructor  in  the  hand-loom  department ;  ^n  in- 
structor in  textile  designing;  an  assistant  instructor  in  cotton  spinning; 
an  assistant  instructor  in  free-hand  drawing ;  an  instructor  in  dyeing ;  an 
assistant  instructor  in  power  weaving;  an  instructor  in  electrical  en- 
gineering ;  an  instructor  in  charge  of  modem  languages ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  several  lecturers  on  mill  engineering. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  high-grade  machinery,  with 
all  latest  improvements,  specially  built  to  afford  facilities  for  all  kinds  of 
experimental  work,  and  of  such  variety  as  is  never  found  in  any  one  tex- 
tile mill.  •  With  the  machinery  already  installed,  the  school  claims  to 
have  a  more  varied  equipment  than  any  other  existing  textile  school, 
either  in  America  or  Europe. 

The  day  classes  are  e8f)ecially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
whose  intention  it  is  to  enter  the  business  of  textile  manufacturing  in 
any  branch.  The  courses  are  suflSciently  complete  to  enable  a  person  to 
start  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  textiles,  but  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  business  and  wish  to  improve 
their  knowledge  and  opportunities  can  devote  their  entire  time  to  study 
most  profitably.  The  complete  collection  of  machinery  enables  every 
process  to  be  practically  illustrated.  The  student  has  the  option  of 
selecting  any  one  of  five  regular  or  several  special  courses.  Each  course 
is  intended  to  cover  three  years.  The  five  regular  diploma  courses  are : 
Cotton  manufacturing ;  wool  manufacturing ;  designing,  general  course ; 
chemistry  and  dyeing ;  and  weaving. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes  are  comprised  as  fol- 
lows: First  year,  first  term  —  Design  construction,  cloth  analysis,  ele- 
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ments  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  cloth  construction,  hand  looms, 
general  chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing.  This  is  common  to  all  courses, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  term  each  student  is  required  to  select  which  of  the 
courses  he  is  to  follow  in  his  subsequent  studies,  and  the  instruction  to 
be  given  after  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  is  specialized  to  suit  each 
course. 

^  Cotton  Manufacturing,  First  year,  second  terra:  Cotton  fiber, 
microscopic  examination  of  fiber,  design  construction,  cloth  analysis, 
elements  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  cotton  manipulation,  cloth 
construction,  hand  looms,  general  chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing. 
Second  year :  Cotton  manipulation,  machine  drawing,  textile  chemistry 
and  dyeing,  designing,  electricity,  applied  mechanics,  warp  preparation, 
weaving,  and  cloth  analysis.  Third  year :  Cotton  manipulation,  weaving, 
knitting  machinery,  designing,  mill  engineering,  and  thesis. 

Wool  Manufacturing.  First  year,  second  term :  Wool  fiber,  micro- 
scopic examination  of  fibers,  design  construction,  cloth  analysis,  elements 
of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  woollen  spinning,  cloth  construction, 
hand*  looms,  general  chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing.  Second  year : 
Woollen  and  worsted  spinning,  .machine  drawing,  weaving,  textile  chem- 
istry and  dyeing,  cloth  analysis,  applied  mechanics,  warp  preparation, 
designing,  and  electricity.  Third  year:  Wool  manipulation,  weaving, 
knitting  machinery,  designing,  mill  engineering,  and  thesis. 

Designing.  First  year,  second  term :  Design  construction,  cloth 
analysis,  design  sketching,  mechanical  drawing,  elements  of  mechanism, 
cloth  construction,  hand  looms,  free-hand  drawing,  and  general  chemistry. 
Options :  Woollen  and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton  spinning.  Second 
year :  Desijgn  construction,  cloth  analysis,  design  sketching  and  Jacquard 
work,  decorative  art,  textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  cloth  construction,  hand 
looms,  weaving,  and  applied  mechanics.  Options :  Woollen  and  worsted 
spinning  and  cotton  spinning.  Third  year :  Designing  —  advanced  work, 
mill  engineering,  decorative  art,  weaving,  and  thesis.  Options :  Woollen 
and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton  spinning. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing.  First  year,  second  term :  Genen^l  chemistry, 
stoichiometry,  elements  of  mechanism,  cloth  analysis,  qualitative  analysis, 
mechanical  drawing,  designing,  and  hand  looms.  Second  year :  Textile 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  chemical  philosophy,  applied  mechanics,  advanced 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  electricity.  Options :  De- 
signing and  weaving.  Third  year :  Quantitative  analysis,  industrial  chem- 
istry, advanced  textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  dye  testing,  microscopy,  and 
thesis.     Options  :  Weaving  and  mill  engineering. 

Weaving^  First  year,  second  term :  Design  construction,  cloth 
analysis,  free-hand  drawing,  elements  of  mechanism,  cloth  construction, 
hand  looms,  mechanical  drawing,  and  general  chemistry.  Options : 
Woollen  and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton  spinning.  Second  year: 
Design  construction,  cloth  analysis,  decorative  art,  textile  chemistry  and 
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dyeing,  applied  mechanics,  cloth  construction,  hand  looms,  loom  con- 
struction, and  weaving.  Options :  Woollen  and  worsted  spinning  and 
cotton  spinning.  Third  year :  Fabric  structure,  cloth  analysis,  analysis 
of  weaving  mechanism,  weaving,  mill  engineering,  cloth  construction, 
hand  looms,  and  thesis. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  and  algebra,  or  present 
evidence  of  proper  qualification.  The  fee  for  the  day  course  is  $100  per 
year  for  residents  of  Massachusetts;  for  non-residents  it  is  $150  per 
year.  Special  students  pay,  in  general,  the  full  fee,  but  if  a  course  be 
taken  involving  attendance  at»  the  school  during  a  limited  time,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  principal  for  »  reduction.  All  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  the  school  must  file  with  the  principal  not  later  than  May 
15  a  report  of  original  investigation  or  research,  such  thesis  to  have  been 
previously  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  it  is  made. 
Advantages  are  offered  to  persons  for  special  research  work. 

The  diploma  of  the  school  is  awarded  upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  either  of  the  five  regular  courses,  covering  not  less  than  three  years, 
except  where  entrance  is  to  advance  standing.  In  such  cases  at  least  one 
year's  residence  is  required.  For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  three 
years'  course  in  any  special  departmisnt,  the  certificate  of  the  school  is 
awarded ;  it  is  possible  to  complete  such  a  course  in  less  than  three  years, 
if  the  candidate  be  passed  to  advanced  standing,  but  at  least  one  year's 
attendance  is  required. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  school  are  intended  to  give  thorough  in- 
struction to  those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  mills  and  workshops, 
to  enable  those  who  wish  it  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  in 
Avhich  they  work,  -to  acquire  knowledge  of  other  processes  than  those 
in  which  they  are  regularly  engaged,  and  in  the  course  of  several  winters 
to  complete  a  thorough  technical  education  without  interfering  with  their 
daily  duties.  The  courses  are :  Cotton  spinning,  a  three-year  course ; 
woollen  spinning,  a  one-year  course;  worsted  spinning,  a  two-year 
course ;  designing,  a  three-year  course ;  chemistry  and  dyeing,  a  four- 
year  course ;  weaving,  a  three-year  course ;  mechanical  engineering, 
a  two-year  course  ;  also  a  course  in  warp  preparation  of  one  term.  For 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  either  of  these  courses,  the  certificate  of  the 
school  is  awarded;  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  awarded  in  exchange 
for  certificates  of  satisfactory  completion  of  those  subjects  which  go  to 
make  up  any  one  of  the  several  regular  diploma  courses. 

'  The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  evening  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  that  less  time  is  devoted  to  the 
machine  work.  Ordinarily,  the  handling  of  the  machinery  is  a  part 
familiar  to  most  of  the  students^  through  contact  with  it  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  such  cases  the  explanations  and  calculations  are  of  the  greater 
importance.  ^  . 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  day.  Graduates  of  other  schools  are  received  on  presenta- 
tion of  proper  credentials;  for  all  others,  examinations  are  required. 
The  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic.  For  the  first  part,  a  short  composition  must  be 
written  on  a  given  theme,  and  a  certain  amount  must  be  written  from 
dictation ;  while  in  the  latter  are  included  addition,  decimals,  fractions, 
percentage,  ratio,  and  proportion. 

The  evening  courses  are  free  to  graduates  of  the  evening  high  and 
drawing  schools,  operatives  of  the  mills  and  machine  shops,  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Lowell,  to  such  numbers  as  may  be  accommodated  in  the  various 
classes.     Applications  are  considered  in  the  order  in  which  received. 

The  fees  in  the  evening  classes  are  much  lower  than  in  the  day 
classes,  and  are  as  follows  :  Cotton,  woollen,  or  worsted  spinning,  fee  for 
all  except  residents  of  Lowell,  $2.50  per  term  or  $5  per  year ;  designing, 
or  chemistry  and  dyeing,  fee  for  all  except  residents  of  Lowell,  $2.50 
per  term  or  $5  per  year;  warp  preparation,  weaving,  or  mechanical 
engineering,  fee  for  all  except  residents  of  Lowell,  $2.50  per  term. 

Lectures  are  given  during  the  school  year  upon  leather  belting,  gen- 
eral infoimation  on  oils,  electric  driving  in  textile  mills,  fire  protection 
in  mills,  cotton,  cultivation  of  cotton,  common  uses  of  steam,  water 
power,  humidity  in  cotton  mills,  sizing  compounds  and  their  effect, 
method  of  cost  finding  in  mills,  patent  law,  and  economy  in  steam  plants. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $26,000,  and  the 
funds  for  building,  equipping,  maintaining,  etc.,  are  raised  by  State  and 
city  appropriations,  tuition  and  other  fees,  and  contributions  from  a 
friend  of  the  school. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School^  New  Bedford. 

This  school  was  incorporated  in  1895,  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  begun  in  1898,  and  it  was  opened  for  instruction  October  16,  1899. 
Money  appropriated  by  the  State  and  city  built  and  equipped  the  school 
building.  Much  of  the  machinery  was  given  or  loaned  to  the  school 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is 
about  $18,000,  which  is  met  by  State  and  city  appropriations,  together 
with  fees.  The  building  is  the  first  erected  in  the  United  States  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  of  a  textile  technical  school. 

The  steam  plant  gives  the  students  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
of  putting  into  practice  their  instruction  on  ste^im  engineering,  including 
as  it  does  a  feed  water  heater,  oil  separator,  two  feed  pumps,  and  other 
accessories  to  a  complete  steam  plant.  The  heating  of  the  building  illus- 
trates both  the  direct  and  indirect  systems,  and  arrangements  are  made 
by  which  the  building  can  be  heated  by  live  or  exhaust  steam,  and  con- 
densation water  returned  automatically  to  the  boiler  or  otherwise.  The 
building  is  equipped  throughout  with  a  system  of  Swedish  mill  telephones. 
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The  school  has  a,  wide  variety  of  cotton-mill  machinery,  and  this 
feature  of  the  school  is  considered  as  being  almost  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  technical  School  tnat  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  teaching 
of  cotton  manufacturing.  Almost  every  maker  of  cotton  machinery  in 
the  United  States  is  represented  in  the  school,  together  with  several 
English  builders,  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  machines  varied  in  construction,  although  utilized  for 
performing  the  same  work. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  day  and  evening  classes, 
and  the  courses  are  shown  below : 

Day  classes :  The  principal  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  the 
general  cotton  manufacturing  course,  which  is  intended  to  give  a  student 
a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  processes,  and 
sufficiently  specific  and  complete  information  to  qualify  him  to  hold  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  a  cotton  spinning  or  weaving  mill,  or 
other  responsible  position.  The  course  covers  three  years.  There  are 
also  five  alternate  courses :  Yarn  mill  superintendent's  course,  one  year ; 
plain  weave  mill  superintendent's  course,  one  yeat;  designer's  coui'se, 
two  years ;  mill  engineer's  course,  two  years ;  dry  goods  commission 
house  course,  one  year ;  chemistry  and  dyeing  course,  three  years ;  and 
yam  preparation  and  knitting,  two  years.  Students  must  be  at  least  14 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  of  either  sex  or  any  nationality.  Those  who 
have  been  students  of  other  technical  institutions,  colleges,  or  universities, 
and  graduates  of  high  schools  are  admitted  on  certificates.  Other  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  school  must  either  pass  an  entrance  examination 
in  arithmetic  and  English,  or  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  necessary 
qualifications  in  elementary  education.  The  fee  for  tuition  in  the  day 
classes  is  $50  per  term  of  approximately  four  months,  making  $100  for 
the  school  year,  for  residents  of  Massachusetts.  The  fee  for  others  is 
$75  per  term,  or  $150  per  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Diplomas  are  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
of  study. 

The  courees  of  study  for  day  classes  are  as  follows:  The  regular 
cotton  manufacturing  course  is  intended  for  the  training  of  men  aspiring 
to  the  position  of  agent,  superintendent,  overseer^  or  other  responsible 
position  in  a  cotton  mill  or  a  cotton  machinery  works,  or  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  a  man  holding  a  responsible  position  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  cotton  mill  business.  It  includes:  First  year  —  plain 
weaving,  fancy  weaving,  designing,  hand-loom  work,  mechanism  and 
machine  drawing,  warp  preparation,  and  calculations ;  second  year  — 
cotton  picking,  carding,  combing,  and  spinning,  steam  engineering,  ad- 
vanced designing,  and  mechanism  and  machine  drawing;  third  year  — 
advanced  weaving,  manufacture  of  combed  yarn,  designing  for  pile  and 
Jacquard  fabrics,  mill  engineering,  and  knitting  or  dyeing.  Facilities  are 
given  in  the  third  year  for  the  students  to  carry  on  experimental  work. 
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and  each  student  graduating  is  expected  to  write  a  thesis,  or  perform 
some  special  work  in  connection  with  some  matter  of  general  interest  to 
ft  cotton  manufacturer. 

The  yarn  mill  superintendent's  course  is  intended  lo  qualify  a  man 
to  hold  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  cotton  yarn  mill,  boss  spinner 
or  boss  carder,  or  other  responsible  position  in  connection  with  a  cotton 
carded  yarn  mill  or  cotton  machinery  works.  It  includes  cotton  pick- 
ing, carding,  and  spinning,  machine  drawing  and  mechanism,  and  steam 
ineering. 

The  weave  mill  superintendent's  course  is  intended  for  men  who 
desire  to  become  superintendents  of  weaving  mills,  boss  weavers  or 
fixers,  or  to  hold  other  positions  requiring  expert  knowledge  of  plain 
weaving.  It  includes  warp  preparation,  weaving,  designing,  hand-loom 
work,  machine  drawing,  mechanism,  and  steam  engineering. 

The  designer's  course  is  intended  to  qualify  a  man  to  hold  a  position 
as  a  designer  in  any  textile  mill,  whether  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  or 
silk.  This,  in  the  first  year,  follows  the  lines  of  the  general  cotton 
manufacturing  course.  The  second  year  of  this  course,  however,  is 
different,  almost  exclusive  attention  being  given  to  designing  and  practice 
on  hand  and  power  looms. 

The  mill  engineer's  course  is  intended  for  those  men  who  desire  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  textile  mill  architect  or  engineer.  This  follows 
the  lines  of  the  general  cotton  manufacturing  course,  excepting  that  es- 
pecial attention  will  be  given  to  instruction  with  regard  to  power  plants, 
mill  designing,  and  engineering  and  transmission  of  power. 

Evening  classes  :  The  school  is  in  session  four  evenings  per  week  for 
the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  engaged  in  the  mills  and  workshops 
during  the  day.  Practically  free  education  in  any  or  all  branches  of  cotton 
manufacturing  is  offered  to  those  who  cannot  defray  the  whole  cost  of  their 
textile  education.  No  difference  is  made  between  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  evening  and  those  of  the  day.  The  same  machinery  and.  same 
instructors  are  retained  for  the  evening  classes,  and,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  number  of  students  found  in  the  evening  technical 
schools,  additional  instructors  have  also  been  engaged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  evening  students  alone. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening  instruction  is  in  the  minute  sub- 
division of  subjects,  so  that  any  one  employed  in  the  mill  will  find  in  the 
plan  of  studies  something  that  will  assist  him  or  her,  and  which  will  apply 
to  the  department  in  which  he  or  she  is  daily  engaged,  and  yet  will  not 
necessitate  an  entry  for  a  long  course  of  study  in  order  to  get  such  in- 
struction as  is  desired.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic  are  required.  The  fees 
for  the  evening  classes  are  uniformly  $2.50  per  term  of  three  months  in 
each  subject.  Students  taking  two  subjects  and  attending  four  evenings 
per  week  pay  $5  per  term.     In  a  few  subjects  instruction  is  given  free  to 
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residents  of  New  Bedford.  The  staff  of  instructors  numbers  17,  prin- 
cipally mill  overseers  and  superintendents,  or  those  formerly  holding 
such  positions. 

For  evening  classes  the  course  in  carding  covers  picking  and  card-room 
machinery,  including  combing,  to  be  completed  in  a  two-years  course,  two 
evenings  a  week.  Mule  spinning  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings  per 
week.  King  spinning  is  a  one-term  course,  two  evenings  per  week. 
Cotton  sampling  is  a  one-term  course,  one  evening  per  week.  Spool- 
ing, warping,  and  slashing  is  a  one-term  course,  two  evenings.  Weaving 
and  fixing  course  covers  plain  and  fancy  weaving  and  loom  fixing  on  all 
the  different  makes  of  American  looms.  It  is  a  two-years  course,  two 
evenings  per  week.  The  second  year  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  fancy 
weaving,  including  dobby  and  drop-box  looms,  both  weaving  and  fixing. 
The  Jacquard  weaving  course  covers  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week. 

In  the  designing  department,  a  course  in  cloth  dissection  is  intended 
to  be  a  primary  designing  study  suflScient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  connected  with  the  weaving  departments  of  the  New  Bedford  mills 
without  qualifying  them  to  hold  positions  as  designers.  It  is  a  one-year 
course,  two  evenings  per  week.  Hand-loom  work  is  given  a  two-year 
course  of  one  evening  per  week.  The  full  course  in  designing  covers 
designing  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  including  both  cloth  dissection, 
cloth  construction,  and  hand-loom  work.  It  is  a  two-years  course.  This 
class  is  taken  in  two  sections,  as  follows :  Elementary  —  three  evenings 
per  week;  advanced  —  three  evenings  per  week.  A  course  in  mill 
arithmetic  is  of  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week.  A  course  in  yarn-mill 
arithmetic  covers  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week. 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School^  Fall  River. 
This  school  was  organized  in  1899,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  build- 
ing which  it  will  occupy  will  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1903. 
The  total  cost  of  the  plant  when  ready  for  operation  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  laod,  which  was 
a  gift  from  the  heirs  of  Bradford  Durfee,  after  whom  the  school  has  been 
named.  The  establishment  of  this  school  was  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Fall  River  Loom  Fixers'  Association,  its  members  being  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  a  proper  course  of  training  was  necessary  to  make 
an  expert  operative.  Upon  approaching  Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln,  of  the 
firm  of  Kilburn  &  Lincoln,  in  August,  1897,  and  explaining  their  wishes 
and  the  results  they  desired  to  obtain,  he  entered  into  the  plan  and 
heartily  supported  the  idea.  He  gave  the  first  loom  for  the  association's 
use,  and  so  enthusiastic  were  the  members  that  they  voted  to  place  it  on 
a  float  on  Labor  Day,  take  it  apart,  rebuild  it,  put  in  a  plain  warp,  and 
weave  as  much  cloth  as  possible  during  the  parade.  With  the  aid  of  four 
expert  fixers  all  this  was  done.  The  first  yard  woven  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  remainder  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and  given  away 
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as  souvenirs.  Other  men  came  forward  and  gave,  looms  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  the  association's  school  progressed  until  it  reached  its  ultimate 
development  in  the  present  incorporated  textile  school,  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  president. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Textiles^  New  Bedford. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  having  been  first 
established  in  Lowell.  Its  purposes  and  methods  are  similar  to  those  of 
all  correspondence  schools,  and  the  courses  cover  substantially  the  same 
details  as  the  textile  schools,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  correspondence. 

•  Students  of  the  school  who  complete  the  course  and  have  graduated 
are  entitled  thereafter  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  cover  cost  of  printing,  mailing,  and  answering  their  in- 
quiries. This  applies  only  to  students  who  have  pompleted  a  full  course 
m  any  subject.  The  primary  knowledge  required  for  enrollment  in  the 
school  is  only  that  of  reading  and  writing. 

This  school  is  divided  into  the  following  departments :  Department 
of  cotton  manufacture,  department  of  fabric  designing,  and  department 
of  woollen  manufacture.  The  courses  in  the  department  of  cotton  manu- 
facture are  intended  for  treasurers,  agents,  superintendents,  overseers, 
second  hands,  third  hands,  mechanics,  spinners,  loom  fixers,  weavers, 
and  other  workers  in  cotton  mills  and  machine  shops,  salesmen  in  com- 
mission houses,  jobbers,  converters,  dry  goods  merchants,  mill  engineers 
and  draftsmen,  machinery  salesmen,  and  others.  The  courses  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Complete  cotton  mill  superintendent's  course  ;  cotton  mill  arith- 
metic course ;  cotton  carding  and  spinning  course ;  cotton  spinning  and 
warp  preparation  course;  cotton  warp  preparation  and  plain  weaving 
course;  fancy  cotton  weaving  course;  cotton  carding,  spinning,  and 
plain  weaving  course.  ' 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  textile  designing  are  intended  for 
designers  and  •  assistant  designers,  agents,  superintendents,  overseers,  ' 
and  second  hands  in  weave  rooms ;  section  hands,  loom  fixers,  weavers 
in  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  or  silk  mills ;  dry  goods  merchants,'  sales- 
men in  commission  houses,  jobbers,  and  all  persons  interested  in  textile 
designing.  The  following  courses  are  laid  out:  Complete  designing 
course ;  designer's  calculations  course ;  textile  coloring  course ;  theory  of 
designing  course  ;  cotton  designing  course ;  woollen  and  worsted  design- 
ing course ;  silk  designing  course. 

The  qourses  in  the  department  of  woollen  manufacture  are  intended 
for  treasurers,  agents,  or  superintendents  of  woollen  mills ;  also  boss 
carders,  boss  spinners,  and  other  overseers,  section  hands,  and  those  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  such  positions.  They  are  also  recommended  to.  mill 
engineers  and  draftsmen,  woollen  machinery  builders,  erecters,  salesmen, 
dry  goods  merchants  or  salesmen  in  commission  houses.  They  are  as 
follows :  Complete  woollen  course ;  woollen  arithmetic  course ;  woollen 
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carding   and   spinning  course ;   woollen  warp  preparation  and  weaving 
course  ;  fancy  woollen  weaving  course. 

There  are  10  instructors  engaged  in  teaching  in  these  courses,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  director,  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  school  lies. 

Waltham  Horological  School^  Waltham. 

The  need  of  better  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  workmen  in  the 
trade  of  watchmaking,  repairing,  etc.,  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  in  1870.  Under  modem  conditions  in  the  factories  where  watches 
are  made,  the  workmen  are  kept  on  special  branches  of  the  work,  and  no 
one  has  the  opportunity  to  practise  or  learn  the  whole  of  the  trade.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  job  shops,  where  most  watch  repairers  are 
trained,  and  as  a  result,  competent  watchmakers  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  whole  business  and  can  make  the  complete  watch,  carrying  it 
through  all  the  different  operations,  are  very  few.  When  a  student  has 
finished  his  course  in  this  school,  he  is  able  to  make  a  complete  watch, 
and  is  also  a  first-class  repairer.  While  he  may,  and  probably  will,  after 
graduation,  devote  himself  to  some  one  or  possibly  two  branches  of  the 
trade,  yet  because  of  his  thorough  ground  work  he  will  be  the  more 
competent. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  school  are  eight  on  every  week  day  except 
one  when  the  number  of  hours  is  nine.  Work  is  also  required  during 
such  evenings  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  manager.  The  charge  for  tuition 
is  $65  for  the  first  three  months,  $50  for  the  second  three  months,  $45  for 
the  third  three  months,  and  $40  for  each  three  months  thereafter,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  the  following  branches  : 

Plates:  Punching  rough  blank,  depthing  and  recessing  for  train, 
drilling,  and  tapping,  barrel  punching,  turning,  cutting  teeth,  and  fitting 
arbor.  Wheels:  Punching  rough  blank,  cutting  teeth  and  finishing  for 
the  train  wheels,  lever,  duplex  and  chronometer  escape  wheels,  and  all 
the  wheels  used  in  watches.  Pinions:  Cutting  of  rough  blank,  turning 
ready  for  cutting,  cutting  levers,  pivoting,  tempering,  and  polishing. 
Jewels:  Slabbing  and  sawing  rough  stones,  drilling,  turning,  polishing, 
opening  and  finishing  hole  to  fit  pivot.  All  kinds  of  jewels  are  made, 
such  as  centers,  plates,  end  stqnes,  palates,  balance,  rollers,  duplex  roll- 
ers, chronometer  detent,  impulse,  lifting,  and  jewels  for  all  purposes  for 
which  stone  is  used.  Balances:  Punching  rough  steel  and  brass,  turn- 
ing, fitting,  brazing,  recessing,  crossing,  drilling,  tapping,  and  finishing. 
Staffs:  Pupils  are  required  to  make  staffs  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of 
watches,  from  the  rough  stock  to  the  perfect  finish,  from  samples,  or 
from  measurement  where  the  staff  is  lost.  Jeweling :  Pupils  are  required 
to  locate  train,  prepare  the  plates  for  setting  jewels,  and  prepare  jewels 
and  settings  for  same,  set  them,  fit  to  pivots,  true  settings  to  fit  places, 
end  shake,  surface  settings,  drill,  tap,  counterbore,  strip,  and  finish  their 
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work  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  any  watch  factory.  Springing: 
Pupils  are  required  to  fit  the  balance  to  the  staff,  cut,  true,  and  poise  the 
balance,  pick  out  the  spring,  fit  it  to  collet,  true  it,  vibrate  it  on  the 
balance  to  time,  pin  it  into  the  watch  in  beat  and  time  by  seconds. 
Screws:  Made  from  rough  stock,  turning,  cutting  thread,  slotting,  hard- 
ening, polishing,  and  bluing.  Stem-winding  parts:  All  stem-winding 
parts,  such  as  crown  wheels,  winding  pinions,  winding  and  intermediate 
wheels,  rockers,  levers,  collets,  springs  of  all  kinds  for  all  classes  of 
watches.  Matching :  Pupils  are  required  to  put  the  escapement  together, 
setting  the  palate  stones,  adjusting  for  lock,  drop,  and  let-off,  also  set 
jewel  pins,  adjust  roller  action,  and  see  that  the  watch  is  in  perfect  beat. 
Finishing :  Pupils  are  required  to  see  that  all  parts  are  thoroughly  fitted, 
that  there  is  the  proper  amount  of  end  and  side  shake  to  the  train,  that 
the  escapement  is  in  perfect  order ;  that  let-off,  lock,  and  drop  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  banking  is  properly  set ;  that  the  roller  action  is  per- 
fect, and  the  watch  in  beat.  Adjusting :  Pupils  are  required  to  see  that 
the  balance  is  properly  trued  and  poised,  and  the  hairspring  properly 
set  and  trued.  The  first  test  is  for  heat  and  cold,  and  when  the  balance 
is  properly  adjusted,  the  test  is  made  for  isochronism;  aftep  that  is 
obtained,  errors  are  corrected  for  position.  Repairing:  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  replace  old  parts  with  new,  also  pivoting,  bushing,  and  all 
other  things  pertaining  to  putting  a  watch  which  is  out  of  order  in  good 
repair.  Tools:  Pupils  are  taught  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  pinion, 
wheel,  and  jeweling  cutters,  drills,  turning  tools,  taps,  dies,  and  all 
necessary  tools. 

Ophthalmology:  Instruction  in  this  branch  is  designed  to  give  the 
pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  eye,  how  to  fit  glasses,  and  how  to 
treat  any  ordinary  disease  of  the  organs  of  vision.  Engraving:  All 
pupils  who  wish  can  receive  instruction  in  all  branches  of  engraving  by 
a  competent  teacher  without  additional  expense. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  all  who  successfully  complete  the  prescribed 
course.  Students  are  expected  to  purchase  the  smaller  tools  they  use  in 
ordinary  bench  work ;  the  expense  need  not  exceed  $20.  Lathes  and 
lathe  attachments  and  the  more'  expensive  tools  are  furnished  by  the 
school.  The  school  has  four  instructors,  including  a  teacher  of  engrav- 
ing and  a  teacher  of  optics,  who  is  a  regular  physician  and  oculist.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  $4,500;  this  amount  is  raised 
from  the  money  received  from  pupils  in  fees. 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School^  Boston. 
This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  edu- 
cation and  instruction  in  manual  training  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A 
special  course  started  in  1897,  which  teaches  clay  modeling  as  applicable 
to  wood  and  stone  carving,  teaches  a  recognized  trade,  and  consequently 
has  a  right  to  consideration  here. 
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The  instructor,  trained  in  stone  works  in  England  as  a  modeler  and 
wood  and  stone  carver,  follows  such  course  of  instruction  as  seems  best 
to  him.  The  school  is  open  to  workmen  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  boys 
over  14  years  of  age.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  study' and  no  formal 
graduation,  and  a  pupil  is  not  considered  as  having  finished  his  course 
until  the  instructor  says  that  he  is  fitted  for  employment  at  the  trade. 
The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  course  is  very  small,  and  the  funds 
for  this  and  all  other  purposes  of  the  school  come  principally  from  dona- 
tions. 

Wells  Memorial  Institute y  Boston. 

This  institute  has  been  in  operation  twenty-three  years.  Its  objects, 
as  stated  by  its  constitution,  are  *«  to  provide  working  people  the  means 
of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
and  rational  recreation."  It  carries  on  mechanical  and  industrial  evening 
classes  and  a  system  of  free  lectures.  The  classes  include  courses  in 
architectural  and  machine  drawing,  practical  electricity,  steam  engines 
and  steam  engineering,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting.  For  these  courses  there  are  eight  well-trained 
instructors.  The  only  fees  charged  are  an  entrance  fee  of  50  cents  for 
each  course,  and  the  $1  per  year  fee  for  membership  in  the  institute.  The 
funds  for  maintaining  these  classes  come  from  the  fees  and  contributions, 
and  they  are  managed  by  the  oflScers  of  the  institute  and  its  superintendent. 

Free  Evening  Drawing  and  Trade  Classes  of  the  Public  Schools^  Spring- 
field. 

These  classes  were  established  to  provide  for  young  men  desirous  of 
adopting  industrial  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of 
machinery,  etc.  The  classes  in  free-hand  drawing  and  drafting  were 
established  over  20  years  ago,  and  classes  in  tool  making,  machine-shop 
practice,  and  plumbing  were  started  in  the  autumn  of  1898.  These  classes 
are  under  the  management  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  object  of  the  free  evening  drafting  classes  is  to  teach  mechanics 
and  others,  either  men  or  .women,  the  principles  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing used  by  designers,  decorators,  architects,  machinists,  and  engineers. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  free  of  charge  must  reside  in  Springfield,  must 
be  more  than  14  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  members  of  the  public 
day  schools.  Non-residents  are  charged  $10  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
weeks. 

The  outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  Beginners'  class  (two  evenings 
per  week)  ;  use  of  tools  and  the  drawing  of  plane  figures ;  orthographic 
projection  of  solids,  and  the  principles  of  same  applied  to  the  making  of 
working  drawings.  Middle  class  (two  evenings  per  week)  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  surfaces  X)f  solids,  isometric  projection,  theory  of  the  screw,  and 
the  lajring  out  of  practical  working  drawing,  line  shading.     Advanced 
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class  (two  evenings  per  week)  ;  machine  and  arcliitectural  drawing,  class 
and  individual  instruction  in  the  principles  of  cams  and  gears,  the  laying 
out  of  practical  working  drawings  from  models  and  figured  sketches, 
practice  in  tracing,  and  instruction  in  blue  printing ;  class  and  individual 
insti-uction  in  house  planning  and  details  of  same;  architectural  p>er- 
spective  and  the  coloring  of  drawings.  These  different  branches  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  courses,  covering  each  subject  in  such  a  practical 
manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  student  to  fit  himself  for  a  position 
as  draftsman  in  any  of  the  different  trades. 

Persons  to  be  admitted  free  to  the  evening  free-hand  drawing  school 
must  be  residents  of  Springfield,  not  less  than  15  years  of  age,  and  must 
not  be  members  of  a  public  day  school.  Non-residents  are  charged  $10 
for  the  session.  One  lesson  a  week  is  required.  Elementary  class;  still 
life,  simple  casts,  etc.,  in  charcoal.  Intermediate  class ;  still  life,  historic 
ornament,  and  casts  from  details  of  human  figure  in  charcoal.  Advanced 
class ;  drawing  from  life  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  brush ; 
pictorial  composition. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  evening  trade  classes  in  tool  making 
and  machine-shop  practice  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  fitness  to  do  the  required  work.  They  must  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  such  machines  as  the  lathe,  shaper,  and  drill  press,  and  the  tools 
which  accompany  them.  They  must  'also  give  satisfactory  references. 
From  time  to  time  test  pieces  of  each  student's  work  are  subjected  to 
measurements  by  standard  measuring  machines.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  student's  work,  as  shown  by  these  authorized  tests,  determines  his 
standing,  and  forms  the  basis  on  which  certificates  of  proficiency  are 
granted.  Three  of  these  certificates  entitle  a  student  to  a  diploma.  At 
least  three  years  are  required  to  complete  this  course.  The  tuition  is 
free  to  residents  of  Springfield,  and  $15  per  term  for  non-residents ;  a 
fee  of  $5  for  incidentals  is  charged  to  all  members  of  these  classes,  resi- 
dent or  non-resident. 

The  course  of  instruction  begins  with  the  use  of  the  simpler  testing 
tools,  such  as  calipers,  gauges,  and  micrometers  in  machine-shop  prob- 
lems. After  these  preliminary  exercises,  the  construction  of  simple  tools, 
such  as  mandrels,  twist  drills,  reamers,  butt  mills,  milling  cutters,  taps, 
and  dies  is  begun.  These  tools  are  first  finished  in  the  rough,  and  after- 
wards tempered  and  ground  to  accurate  dimensions.  They  are  not 
accepted  unless  they  are  as  accurate  as  tools  of  their  class  produced  by 
the  best  makers.  The  next  step  in  the  course  is  the  making  of  standard 
gauges,  such  as  fixed  or  snap  gauges,  standard  plugs,  and  collar  gauges. 
Practice  is  also  given  in  designing  and  making  special  gauges  for  testing 
certain  parts  of  the  work  involved  in  high-grade  manufactured  products. 
The  final  steps  in  the  course  include  the  more  complex  and  original  proc- 
esses for  which  the  preceding  practice  has  been  a  preparation.  This 
work  involves  the  making  of  machine  tools  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
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production  of  the  interchangeable  parts  of  machines.  In  this  class  of 
tools  are  included  jigs,  templets,  punches,  dies,  etc.  ,  A  course  of 
mechanical  drawing  accompanies  the  shop-work 'on  the  lines  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  details  of  the  mechanical  processes. 

For  the  evening  classes  in  plumbing,  the  tuition  is  free  to  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  the  fee  being  $20  for  non-residents.  The  outline  of 
the  work  in  the  classes  follows :  First  year :  The  theory  of  plumbing 
practice — (1)  Metals  and  alloys;  solder  and  its  manipulation.  (2) 
Hydraulic  rams,  how  to  set  and  put  in  operation ;  practical  demonstra- 
tion. (3)  Pumps,  single  aild  double  acting,  how  to  connect  and  repair. 
(4)  Water  and  its  distribution ;  service  pipes ;  friction,  adjustage, 
pressure,  and  velocity ;  vena  contracta.  (5)  Water  supply ;  water  ham- 
mer, cause  and  remedy ;  noises  in  water  pipes  ;  air  locks  in  water  pipes, 
cause  and  remedy.  (6)  Water  regulators ;  reducing  the  pressure ;  prac- 
tical tests  with  gauge.  (7)  Water  meters;  how  to  read;  sample  for 
practical  demonstration.  (8)  Filters  and  filtration;  samples.  (9) 
Kitchen  range  boilers,  single  and  double,  with  various  connections,  showing 
faulty  and  correct  method  for  hot-water  circulation  ;  upright  and  horizon- 
tal setting;  circulation  of  water ;  illustrated  with  charts.  (10)  Storage 
and  house  tanks;  safety  and  vacuum  valves;  faucets,  how  to  repair, 
showing  various  patterns;  freezing  of  pipes;  thawing  of  pipes.  (11) 
Cotti^  house  plan  and  specification ;  city,  tenement,  and  apartment 
house  plans  for*  supply  pipes. 

Manual  instruction  —  Methods  of  joining  metals ;  tools*,  names  and 
uses ;  straightening  pipe ;  preparing  pipe  en4s ;  cup  joints ;  overcast 
joint ;  making  and  putting  on  tacks ;  cleaning  and  testing  solder ;  wiping 
joints,  supply  pipes  only;  horizontal  and  upright,  round  and  branch, 
3-way  joints ;  packing  bibbs  and  ball  cocks ;  wiping  in  and  adjusting 
bibbs  for  sinks  and  laundry  tubs  ;  setting  up  and  connecting  boilers  with 
range  and  house  tank;  tank  lining  and  pipe  connections. 

Second  year:  Theory  of  plumbing  practice — (1)  Heat,  ventilation, 
local  and  drain ;  practical  demonstration.  (2)  Drainage  systems ;  sub- 
soil drains,  cellar  drainers ;  cesspool  construction ;  sewer,  drain,  soil, 
and  vent  pipes.     (3)  Subsoil  drainage;  cellar  drainers;  demonstration. 

(4)  Ventilation  of  house  drains;  ftesh-air  inlets;  frozen  vent  pipes; 
plenum  and  vacuum  in  a  drainage  system ;  foul  air,  where  discharged. 

(5)  The  siphon  and  its  action  upon  house  plumbing.  (6)  Traps  and 
siphonage ;  grease  traps ;  where  should  a  trap  be  ventilated?  (7)  Traps 
tested,  showing  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  traps ;  samples  of 
twelve  makes.  (8)  Fixtures ;  baths,  sinks,  urinals,  lavatories ;  laundry 
tubs,  tank  valves.  (9)  Water-closets;  care  of  plumbing  fixtures.  (10) 
Proper  arrangement  of  plumbing  fixtures. 

Manual  instruction  —  Wiped  joints,  round  and  branches,  on  1^4  to 
4-inch  lead  pipe,  also  of  angle ;  wiping  on  2  and  4-inch  ferrules ;  wiping 
side  and  floor  flanges ;  wiping  flanges  on  traps ;  wiping  joints  used  in 
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electric  conduits ;  sand  bends,  springs,  etc. ;  sand  bend  offsets  and 
angles;  soil-pipe  joints,  upright  and  horizontal;  setting  up  soil-pipe 
drainage  systems ;  setting  up  plumbing  fixtures ;  lead  burning. 

In  the  above  classes  six  instructors  are  engaged  *in  teaching.  Three 
of  these  are  teachers  of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  two  are  teach- 
ers of  machine  shop  work,  and  one  of  plumbing.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  these  classes  is  paid  by  the  city. 

Young  MevUs  Christian  Association  School  Boston. 

This  school  was  established  in  1896  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  good  foundational  educa- 
tion. The  school  aims  to  educate  the  student  in  just  as  broad  a  sense  as 
his  ability  will  permit,  and  every  course  is  framed  and  conducted  on  an 
educational  basis,  with  strictly  practical  ends  in  view.  Perfect  freedom 
is  allowed  in  the  matter  of  studies  selected,  provided  those  are  taken 
which  are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  student.  There  are  1 2  depart- 
ments, or  112  courses  of  instruction,  but  only  the  drafting  and  art  depart- 
ments come  within  the  scope  of  this  report  as  being  clearly  industrial  in 
character. 

The  elementary  drawing  class  offers  a  course  in  the  principles  under- 
lying all  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  This  class  is  a  feeder  for 
the  advanced  classes  into  which  students  will  be  promoted  at  any  time  they 
are  prepared.  Geometrical  problems,  shadows,  intersections,  projections, 
and  all  the  elementary  principles  will  be  fiilly  presented  in  a  clear  and 
practical  manner.  , 

In  mechanical  drawing  the  course  comprises  instruction  in  machine 
drawing,  sketching  from  the  machine,  the  construction  of  scale  drawings 
and  tracings,  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  blue-print  paper.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  the  production  of  finished  detail  and  assembly  drawings 
for  shop  use^  A  practical  knowledge  of  projections  and' shading,  as  well 
as  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  is  most  essential, 
these  subjects  being  given  in  the  elementary  class. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  mechanical  design  is  to  provide  practical 
instruction  upon  a  number  of  subjects  relating  to  engineering  work.  A 
special  class  is  provided  for  advanced  mechanical  drawing.  To  enter  this 
class  the  student  must  be  somewhat  familiar  with  mechanical  drawings ;  he 
must  also  be  possessed  of  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  course 
consists  of  twenty-four  lectures  upon  the  subjects  scheduled,  many  of  the 
problems  being  demonstrated  by  apparatus,  dummy  engine  gears,  etc. : 
(1)  Strength  of  materials;  (2)  standard  bolts;  (3)  levers;  (4)  screws 
and  toggle  joints;  (5)  cams;  (6)  belts;  (7)  ropes;  (8)  pulleys  and 
shafting;  (9)  and  (10)  gears;  (11)  and  (12)  riveted  joints ;  (13)  to 
(16)  boilers;  (17)  and  (18)  steam  engines;  (19)  and  (20)  steam-engine 
indicators;  (21)  and  (22)  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  (23)  and  (24) 
mill  structure.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  note  book,  and  work 
out  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  the  above  topics .^^^^^"^^ 
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The  three-years  course  in  architectural  drawing  aims  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  study  of  construction, 
and  with  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  architectural  problems.  The  first  year's  work  consists  of  the 
proper  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  problems,  intersections,  shadows, 
and  lettering.  Free-hand  drawing  from  the  cast  and  model  should  be 
taken  during  the  entire  three  years.  One  foreign  language  is  also  offered 
during  the  same  time.  The  strictly  professional  work  begins  in  the 
second  year,  with  instruction  in  the  classic  moldings,  five  orders,  timber, 
brick,  and  stone  construction,  pen  and  ink  rendering,  architectural  his- 
tory, and  elements  of  design.  The  third  year  the  student  is  thoroughly 
drilled  in  original  design ;  instruction  is  also  given  in  shade  and  shadow 
rendering  in  India  ink,  perspective,  business  law,  heating  and  ventilation, 
and  steel,  stone,  and  brick  construction.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
ai)BCOud  or  third  year  classes,  omitting  the  previous  grades,  must  show 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge. 

The  revival  in  the  shipbuilding  interest  of  the  United  States  is  calling 
into  activity  a  class  of  draftsmen  who  for  years  have  been  in  slight  demand. 
Ship  draftsmen  have  been  so  little  called  for  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  few  have  fitted  themselves  for  this  particular  field,  and  now  that  they 
are  in  demand  the  supply  is  inadequate.  With  the  wish  to  place  this 
much  desired  instruction  in  the  reach  of  draftsmen,  students,  and  yachts- 
men, the  following  courses  have  been  framed :  First  year  —  Drafting : 
Lines  —  sheer  plan,  half-breadth  plan,  body  plan,  midship  section  ;  pro- 
jections—  water  lines,  cross  sections,  diagonals,  section  lines.  Con- 
struction (steel  or  wood)  :  Keel,  keelson,  frames,  floors,  deck  beams, 
planking  or  plating,  decks,  ceiling,  riveting  or  fastening.  Second  year  — 
Calculations :  Displacement,  center  of  buoyancy,  areas  of  cross  sections, 
areas  of  water  lines,  areas  of  lateral  plane,  areas  of  midship  section,  dis- 
placement per  inch,  center  of  lateral  plane.  Yacht  construction  :  Keel, 
keelson,  frames,  floors,  beams,  clamps,  decks,  planking,  fastening.  Lead 
keels  :  Calculation  of  weight ;  calculation  of  center  of  gravity.  Sail  plans  : 
Calculation  of  area,  calculation  of  center  of  lateral  resistance,  calculation 
of  balance.  The  instruction  in  mechanical  lettering  covers  two  hours 
per  week. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  from  the  object, 
forms,  plaster  casts,  and  life ;  instruction  in  the  use  of  pencil,  charcoal, 
and  brush;  perspective;  elements  of  design,  and  technical  application. 

A  course  in  practical  design,  as  employed  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in- 
cludes such  subjects  as  stained  glass,  furniture  and  drapery,  wall  papers, 
printed  fabrics,  book  covers  and  inlaid  work,  the  study  of  form  as  applied 
to  pottery  and  its  decoration,  wrought  and  bent  iron-work,  wood  and 
stone  carving,  and  interior  decoration.  The  term  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  various  styles  of  his- 
torical ornament,  animal  and  plant  forms,  and  the  principles  of  construc- 
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tion  in  design.  The  second  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of 
design,  the  technicalities  of  the  various  arts  and  crafts,  the  final  render- 
ing of  design  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  water  colors. 

The  course  in  sign  writing  offers  complete  instruction,  including  the 
preparation  of  new  and  cleaning  of  old  boards ;  the  mixing  of  paints  and 
sizings  for  all  purposes;  bronze,  gold,  and  silver  lettering;  gold  and 
silver  lettering  on  glass,  worked  up  in  numerous  ways,  being  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  glass  ;  lettering  on  card  and  cloth ;  gold  and  black  letter- 
ing on  office  doors ;  treating  with  gold,  silver,  and  aluminum  on  any 
surface ;  lettering  on  banners  (silk  or  cotton)  ;  sign  advertising  on 
walls  and  fences^in  all  its  branches;  fancy  lettering  of  every  descrip- 
tion —  monograms,  scrolls,  and  striping. 

A  course  is  given  in  drafting  gentlemen's  garments,  the  system  taught 
being  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  merchant  tailors  and  garment  workers. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  the  institute  in  1902  was  60,  of  whom 
12  devoted  all,  or  part  of,  their  time  to  instruction  in  the  department 
of  dotting  and  art.  Members  of  the  evening  institute  are  required  to 
hold  a  $5  association  membership  ticket  or  a  $10  gymnasium  ticket,  and 
infaddition  to  pay,  in  either  case,  the  small  class  fee  for  each  subject. 

The  following  annual  class  fees  are  exacted :  Architecture —  elemen- 
tary, $3,  advanced,  $4 ;  free-hand  drawing,  $3 ;  industrial  design,  $3 ; 
lettering  (mechanical),  $2;  mechanical  drawing  —  elementary,  $3,  ad- 
vanced, $4;  mechanical  design,  $4;  ship  drafting,  $5  and  $8.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  department  is  procured  from  tuition  fees,  from  the 
endowment  fund,  and  from  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  association. 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting y  Museum  of  Fine  Arts^  Boston. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  passed  in  1870, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  great  need  of  a  school  where  those  desiring 
could  secure  an  art  education,  provision  was  made  for  its  location  in  the 
museum.  The  school  was  established  in  1876,  and  rooms  were  provided 
for  it  by  the  trustees, of  the  museum. 

On  entering  the  school,  each  pupil  is  placed  immediately  in  the  class 
for  which  fitted,  and  advancement  thereafter  is  regulated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  instructors.  Pupils  in  all  departments  are  allowed  the  free  use  of 
the  galleries,  collections,  and  library  of  the  museum,  and  during  the 
morning  hours  are  given  the  preference  over  the  pupils  of  any  other 
school  in  the  choice  of  places  for  drawing  in  the  galleries. 

Diplomas  are  given,  upon  application,  to  those  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  committee.  In  the  department  of  deco- 
rative design,  these  requirements  include  satisfactory  work  during  the 
prescribed  course  and  satisfactory  examinations  in  perspective. 

Upon  joining  the  school  for  a  period  of  one  or  more  terms,  pupils 
are  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $10.  In  addition,  the  fees  for 
tuition,  which  are  the  same  in  all  departments,  are  as  follows :    First 
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term,  twelve  weeks,  $45 ;  second  term,  twelve  weeks,  $45 ;  third  term, 
nine  weeks,  $35.  Pupils  who  have  paid  the  fees  for  the  first  two  terms 
of  any  one  year  are  entitled  to  free  instruction  for  the  third  term  of  that 
year.  Advanced  students  who  desire  practice  and  criticism  in  drawing 
from  the  cast  or  model  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  term  are  admitted  by 
the  month,  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructors,  paying  $25  for  their  first 
month  and  $20  per  month  thereafter. 

The  school  awards  ten  scholarships  at  the  end  of  every  year,  each 
entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  for  the  year  following.  Four  of  these 
are  limited  to  advanced  students,  and  the  rest  may  be  applied  for  by  any 
regular  student  of  the  school  to  whom  such  aid  is  necessary.  A  special 
scholarship  enables  a  pupil  **  who  shall  have  been  most  proficient  in  paint- 
ing" to  study  art  in  Europe  for  two  years.  This  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women,  and  is  given  to  the  pupil  who  is  recommended  by  the  man- 
aging committee  of  the  school  as  most  worthy  to  receive  it.  Another 
scholarship  is  for  young  women  only,  and  gives  to  the  holder  free  tuition 
for  a  year,  with  $100  in  addition.  It  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  person 
in  successive  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  school  has  three  departments,  one  in  drawing  and  painting,  one  in 
modeling,  and  one  in  decorative  design,  with  supplementary  instruction 
in  anatomy  and  perspective.  Informal  lectures  are  also  given  to  pupils 
of  the  school  upon  the  arts  represented  in  the  collections  of  the  museum. 
In  this  school  there  are  a  manager  and  eight  instructoBS.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  is  derived  from  fees  of  students  and  contributions  of 
friends. 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art ^  Boston. 

This  is  primarily  an  art  school,  but  also  has  courses  in  industrial 
design.  It  was  established  by  its  proprietor  in  1898.  There  are  no  ex- 
aminations for  admittance  to  any  of  the  classes.  Students  begin  at  once 
to  draw  from  the  nude  and  draped  model.  Advanced  students  are  in- 
structed in  grouping  and  composing  on  canvas.  Students  can  obtain  free 
entrance  cards  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  can  work  in  the  art  rooms 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  proprietor,  who  is  also  the  director  and  head  instructor. 
There  are  three  principal  instructors  and  one  assistant. 

The  courses  for  some  of  the  classes,  with  terms,  are  as  follows : 
Decorative  design,  including  the  following  list  of  studies :  Designing  for 
stained  glass  and  decorative  painting;  metal  work,  carved  wood,  and 
mosaic ;  tapestry,  embroideries,  carpets,  wall  paper,  and  leather  work ; 
posters,  book  covers,  initial  letters,  and  decorative  illumination  of  books ; 
$15  per  month.  Students  of  stained  glass  and  decorative  painting,  using 
models,  $20,  four  lessons  each  week.  Pyrogravure,  burning  on  wood  and 
leather,  $15  per  month. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  illustrating:  Drawing  and  painting  from  the 
costume  model  in  charcoal,  oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15  per  month; 
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portrait  in  charcoal,  oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15.  per  month.  The 
class  in  illustrating  includes  the  following  branches  of  study :  Pen  drawing 
(for  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper  work)  ;  wash  and  gouache  drawing; 
charcoal  drawing;  water  color;  pencil  drawing;  red  chalk  (sanguine); 
etching ;  chalk  and  crayon  drawing ;  papier  gillot  (process  paper)  ;  black 
and  white  water  color.  Tuition  $15  per  month.  Composition  (advanced 
class),  $6  per  month,  free  to  students  who  attend  any  two  classes;  $2 
per  month  for  students  who  attend  one  class.  The  study  of  costumes  of 
all  ages  is  included  in  this  class. 

Scholarships  are  given  for  drawing  and  painting  from  life,  portrait- 
ure, water  color,  decorative  design,  illustrating,  composition,  etc.,  and 
are  awarded  on  general  yearly  average  and  entitle  the  student  to-free  in- 
struction during  the  ensuing  year.  Money  prizes  and  medals  are  also 
distributed.  A  bronze  medal  and  a  scholarship  are  awarded  for  the  finest 
set  of  compositions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  a  silver  medal  for  best  work 
/done  in  advanced  composition  class  with  the  assistance  of  models  and 
accessories,  if  a  sufficiently  high  standard  is  reached.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  is  paid  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 

Massachusetts  School  of  Design^  Boston, 
This' school  is  based  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Lowell  School  of 
Practical  Design  which  was  established^  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting industrial  ar%  in  the  United  States.  Then  there  were  practically 
no  designers  of  patterns  for  textile  fabrics  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
designs  were  made  and  purchased  abroad.  There  was  no  opportunity  in 
this  country  6f  acquiring  taste  and  skill  in  composition  and  design  with 
reference  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  school  of  this 
kind  would  result  not  only  in  providing  a  good  trade  or  profession  for 
those  whose  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  art,  but  would  prove  to  be  of 
great  advantage  ultimately  to  the  manufacturers  by  enabling  them  to  get 
a  variety  of  designs  and  to  get  them  at  a  lower  cost. 

Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell  this  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Lowell  Institute,  for  which  he  furnished  the  funds  and  of 
which  he  was  the  trustee.  The  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  assumed  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it,  and  has 
retained  its  management  according  to  the  purpose  and  general  plan  of  the 
school,  as  proposed  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  tuition  is  $100  per  annum. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows :  Students  are  taught  the  art  of 
making  patterns  for  prints,  ginghams,  delaines,  silks,  laces,  wall  papers, 
book  covers,  carpets,  oilcloths,  etc.  The  course  is  of  three  years'  dura^ 
tion  and  embraces :  Technical  manipulations ;  copying  and  variation  of 
designs ;  original  designs  and  composition  of  patterns ;  the  making  of 
working  drawings  and  finishing  of  designs.  Lessons  are  also  given  in 
china  painting  and  cast  drawing.     Instruction  is  given  personally  to  each 
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student  over  his  work.  Students  supply  their  own  instruments  and  ma- 
terials, the  cost  of  which  is  about  $5  per  year.  The  school  is  constantly 
provided  with  samples  of  all  the  novelties  in  textile  fabrics  from  Paris,  such 
as  broadcloth,  silks,  ribbons,  alpacas,  armures,  and  fancy  woollen  goods. 

Massachusetts  Noi^mal  Art  School,  Boston. 

The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  May  16,  1870,  made  instruction  in 
industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  obligatory  in  the  public  day  schools, 
and  required  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to 
make  provision  for  free  instruction  to  persons  over  15  years  of  age.  It 
was  soon  found  impossible  to  realize  satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended 
by  this  act,  for  want  of  competent  teachers.  To  furnish  a  supply  of 
teachers,  the  legislature  in  1873  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
normal  art  school,  and  this  school  was  started  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  art ;  but 
while  the  majority  of  its  graduates  do  become  teachers,  yet  so  many  of 
them  make  use  of  the  special  qualifications  which  the  training  of  the 
school  has  given  them  to  go  into  various  industrial  lines,  that  some  note 
of  the  school  seems  proper  in  this  place. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  16  years  of  age,  must  bring  a 
certificate  of  moral  character,  and  must  present  a  high-school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent.  Entrance  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  Outline  from  group  of  models ;  outline  ornaments  from 
cast;  light  and  shade  from  objects.  Tuition  is  free  to  students  residing 
within  the  State  and  intending  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 
Students  from  other  States  who  declare  their  intention  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  they  graduate  and  after  graduation  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  are  admitted  free ;  otherwise  they  must  pay  a 
fee  of  $50  per  term.  A  fee  of  $5  per  term  for  incidentals  is  charged. 
Graduates  may  continue  their  studies  for  one  year  upon  invitation  of  the 
principal.  Diplomas  are  awarded  Jto  graduates  of  the  several  courses, 
and  are  of  three  kinds  —  a  mechanical  diploma,  a  free-hand  diploma,  and 
a  teacher's  diploma.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  a  principal ;  it  has  15  instructors. 

There  are  six  classes,  outlined  as  follows : 

Class  A,  —  Elementary  Drawing,  Works  required. — Geometric 
problems  and  perspective  problems,  instrumental ;  model  drawing  in 
outline ;  outline  of  group  of  common  objects ;  light  and  shade  drawing 
from  a  group  of  colored  objects ;  details  of  human  figure  from  cast ; 
details  of  animal  form  from  cast ;  details  from  the  historic  schools  of 
ornament;  botanical  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  with  brush; 
water-color  studies  from  the  living  plant  and  flowers  ;  decorative  render- 
ing of  the  same  ;  exercises  in  design.  Examinations  for  advancement.  — 
Plane  geometrical  problems ;  perspective  problems  ;  drawing  from  objects 
(time  sketch)  ;  historic  ornament  and  design  ;  theory  of  model  drawing. 
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Glass  B.  —  Drawing y  Painting^  Composition^  Artistic  Anatomy^ 
and  Advanced  Perspective.  Works  required.  —  Drawing  from  the  an- 
tique figure  and  living  model ;  anatomical  details ;  perspective  of 
shadows,  reflection,  and  aerial  effects ;  study  from  still  liife  in  oil  or  water 
color;  composition;  decorative  design.  Examinations  for  advance- 
ment.—  Time  sketch  from  the  antique;  time  sket<;h  in  color  from  still 
lifj^ ;  original  decorative  composition ;  paper  on  the  historic  schools  of 
painting ;  paper  on  advanced  perspective. 

Class  C.  —  Constructive  Arts  and  Design.  Elementary  course  (first 
term). — Orthographic  projection;  projection  of  shadows;  elements  of 
machine  drawing ;  elements  of  building  construction ;  examination  in 
each  subject.  Advanced  course  (second  term) — Works  required. — 
Descriptive  geometry :  Illustrations  from  lectures ;  intersections  of  solids ; 
projections  of  shadows.  Ship  drafting  and  model.  Architecture: 
Design  for  dwelling  or  public  building;  structural  details  of  same; 
monograph  of  architecture  and  ornament;  drawing  of  buildings  from 
measurements ;  two  designs  in  accordance  with  a  proposition.  Machine 
drawing :  Screws  and  their  application ;  wheels,  spur  and  bevel  gears, 
cams,  etc. ;  machine  drawn  from  copy ;  machine  drawn  from  measure- 
ments ;  details  of  same  prepared  for  shop ;  shopwork,  in  wood  and  iron ; 
forging,  making,  and  tempering  tools,  etc.  Examinations  for  advance- 
ment. —  Papers  on  solid  geometry  and  shadows ;  examination  of  shop- 
work;  examination  on  lectures,  notes,  and  problems;  examination  in 
architecture;  examinations  in  building  construction;  design  sketches 
based  upon  a  proposition  ;  paper  on  subject  selected  for  monograph. 

Class  jD.  —  Modeling,  Casting,  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Works 
required.  —  Elementary  course:  Ornament  from  the  cast;  study  from 
the  drawing  or  photograph ;  study  from  the  living  plant ;  details  from 
the  antique  figure ;  details  from  animal  form.  Advanced  course :  Head 
from  life ;  original  design ;  study  from  the  living  model ;  figure  com- 
position. Casting:  Cast  from  nature  of  fruit  or  foliage;  cast  from  a 
piece  mold,  sulphur  mold,  and  gelatine  mold.  Examinations  for  gi;adua- 
tion.— ^Time  sketch  in  clay  from  ornament;  time  sketch  in  clay  from 
the  antique ;  time  sketch  in  clay  from  life  (head)  ;  design  in  the  round ; 
paper  on  sculptured  ornament. 

Public  School  Class.  Pedagogy ;  teaching  exercises  ;  observations 
in  the  public  schools ;  consideration  of  courses  of  study ;  graded  illus- 
trative work ;  blackboard  drawing ;  details  of  supervision.  Examinations 
for  graduation.  —  Pedagogy;  essay  on  supervision;  essay  on  illustrative 
work ;  essay  on  literature  of  art. 

Special  Class.  Special  class  in  applied  design.  —  Only  students 
who  have  performed  the  work  required  in  plasses  A,  B,  and  D,  or  A  and 
C,  will  be  eligible  to  enter  this  class. 

Lectures.  —  Class  lectures  are  given  each  year  on  the  history  of  art, 
on  design,  anatomy,  and  perspective.     A  special  course  of  lectures  will 
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be  given  during  the  first  term  by  members  of  the  faculty.     All  students 
are  required  to  attend  them. 

There  are  three  regular  courses  of  instruction,  made  up  of  the  work 
in  two  or  more  of  the  classes  above  described,  as  follows :  The  first 
course  requires  four  years.  It  embraces  the  work  of  classes  A  and  B 
and  the  elementary  course  of  C  and  D,  followed  by  a  year  in  the  public 
school  class.  The  second  course  requires  four  years.  It  embraces  the 
work  of  classes  A,  B,  and  D,  with  normal  instruction  from  the^  teachers 
of  those  classes.  The  third  course  requires  three  years.  It  embraces 
ihe  work  of  class  A,  and  the  elementary  and  advanced  work  of  class  C, 
with  normal  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  those  classes.  Students 
completing  the  work  of  class  A  may  choose  one  or  more  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  school.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is 
$24,000,  paid  by  the  State. 

PMic  Evening  Ih*aiving  Schools,  Boston. 

These  schools  were  established  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed 
in  1870,  providing  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
and  are  five  in  number.  No  person  under  15  years  of  age  is  admitted. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  first  year's  course  without  examination. 

The  last  week  of  the  year's  course  or  term  is  devoted  to  examina- 
tions in  all  the  classes.  Each  first  year  student  who  has  finished  the 
work  in  his  class  and  passed  the  required  examinations  is  entitled  to  a 
first  year  diploma,  each  second  year  student  to  a  second  year  diploma, 
and  each  third  year  student  who  has  finished  the  work  of  his  class  and 
passed  the  required  examinations  is  entitled  to  a  third  year  diploma. 
The  work  done  in  ^he  different  classes  in  these  schools  is  entirely  indus- 
trial in  character,  and  the  students,  all  of  whom  attend  voluntarily,  are 
nearly  all  workmen  in  some  branch  of  industry.  All  of  the  material 
used  by  them  is  furnished  by  the  city  without  charge.  The  proportion 
of  male  to  female  students  is  about  three  to  one.  The  total  number  of 
instructors  is  27. 

The  courses  of  instruction  follow :  Course  in  Free-hand  Drawing 
and  Design.  -^Yirat  year.  —  The  first  year  course  in  this  department  is 
required.  The  subjects  for  instruction  are  pictorial  drawing  from  geo- 
metric solids  and  from  still-life  objects,  from  examples  of  historic  orna- 
ment as  an  introduction  to  decorative  design  and  the  principles  and 
practice  thereof  in  its  elementary  stages,  and  geometric  drawing  as  an 
important  factor  in  decoration.  Second  year.  —  The  second  year  course 
is  elective.  The  subjects  for  instruction  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
first  year,  but  they  are  presented  in  a  more  advanced  form,  and  with  the 
additional  ones  of  drawing  from  casts  of  the  human  figure,  in  detail  and 
in  full,  and  the  application  of  decoration  to  various  purposes.  Third 
year.  —  The  third  year  course  is  elective.     The  subjects  chosen  for  in- 
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struction  are  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  second  year,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  students  may  elect  for  onq  or  more  of  their  diploma  sheets 
drawing  fi'om  life,  costume  models,  in  place  of  drawing  from  casts  of  the 
human  figure. 

The  details  of  the  course  in  free-hand  drawing  follow :  The  first 
work  required  in  this  course  is  called  **  practice  work  in  time  sketching," 
and  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  free-hand  methods :  First,  from  single 
solids ;  second,  from  simple  groups  of  models  and  objects ;  and  third, 
from  more  elaborate  groups  of  the  same.  In  selecting  models  and  objects 
for  the  "above-named  exercises  and  for  all  following  work  of  this  kind, 
the  teacher  chooses  such  as  will  be  most  useful  in  training  the  power  of 
observation,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  practical  perspective  and  faculty 
in  sketching  from  natural  and  manufactured  objects  such  as  can  be  pre- 
sented in  the  class  room.  Throughout  the  above-named  **  practice  work  " 
as  much  attention  is  given  to  the  expression  of  solidity  and  color  values 
through  the  use  of  shading  as  seems  desirable  to  the  instructor,  but  soifie 
expression  of  this  kind  is  required  of  the  students  before  they  begin  their 
certificate  sheets.  All  time  sketches  are  preserved  by  the  instructors 
until  the  close  of  the  term,  t^nd  are  returned  to  the  students  at  the  same 
time  as  their  certificate  sheets.  Students  who  have  completed  their  work 
and  passed  the  examinations  of  one  term  are  entitled  to  enter  the  next 
year  classes  without  further  examination  ;  but  all  those  who  have  not  are 
required  to  do  so  before  receiving  such  advancement.  Each  one  is,  how- 
ever, credited  with  what  he  has  accomplished,  arid  is  allowed  to  finish 
the  rest  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  term,  and  if  this  be  done  satis- 
factorily and  within  a  reasonable  time  he  is  then  advanced  to  the  next 
class.  Third  year  students  who  have  not  earned  their  diplotnas  are  also 
allowed  to  complete  the  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  term. 

Course  in  Instrumental  Drawing,  —  First  year.  —  All  students  are 
required  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
term.  The  subjects  are  plane  geometry,  orthographic  projections,  inter- 
sections of  solids,  development  of  surfaces  and  isometric  projections.  The 
second  half  of  the  term  is  elective.  The  students  having  the  choice 
between  machine  and  architectural  drawing  are  required  to  follow  the 
course  of  instruction  they  may  select.  Second  year.  —  The  first  half  of 
the  terra  is  required.  The  subjects  are  advanced  problems  in  plane 
geometry,  intersections  of  solids,  development  of  surfaces,  and  conic 
sections.  The  second  half  of  the  term  is  elective.  The  subjects  of  the 
two  electives  are  machine  drawing  and  architectural  drawing.  Third 
year.  —  In  this  year  the  entire  work  is  elective,  and  the  subjects  chosen  • 
are  to  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  i.e.,  as  they  would  be  in 
the  oflice  of  a  machine  draftsman  or  in  that  of  an  architect. 

The  details  of  the  course  in  instrumental  drawing  are :  First  year.  — 
First  half  of  term  (required)  :  Two  sheets  of  geometrical  problems ;  two^ 
sheets  of  orthographic  projections ;  one  sheet  of  intersections  and  develop- 
ments ;  one  sheet  of  isometric  drawing.     Second  hdf  af  t^mX^^ctive)  : 
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Elective  A,  machine  drawing  — a  sheet  of  screws  (conventional)  ;  five 
sheets  of  machinery  details  in  elevation  and  section.  Elective  B,  at-chi- 
teetural  drawing  —  three  sheets  of  structural  details  ;  two  sheets  of  plans 
of  a  building ;  one  sheet  of  elevation  of  a  building.  Second  year  —  First 
half  of  term  (required)  :  A  sheet  of  advanced  geometric  problems ;  a 
sheet  of  orthographic  projections ;  a  sheet  of  advanced  intersections  and 
developments ;  a  sheet  of  conic  sections.  Second  half  of  term  (elective)  : 
Elective  A,  machine  drawing  —  a  sheet  of  screws;  a  sheet  of  gears;  a 
sheet  of  wheels  and  belts ;  a  sheet  of  machine  drawing.  Elective  B, 
architectural  drawing  —  a  sheet  of  structural  details;  a  sheet  of  plan  of 
two-story  building ;  a  sheet  of  elevation  of  two-story  building ;  a  sheet 
of  framing  plan  of  two-story  building.  Third  year.  —  Instrumental  draw- 
ing (elective)  :  Four  finished  sheets  are  required  from  each  student  in 
this  year's  course.  Elective  A,  machine  drawing;  Elective  B,  archi- 
tectural drawing.  In  both  the  above-named  electives  the  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  students  should,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  elected  by 
them,  and  in  arranging  their  final  examinations,  the  instructors  must  be 
governed  by  the  students'  class  work. 

Course  in  Ship  Drafting,  In  the  first  year  the  general  methods  used 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  various  small  craft  are  taught  and  illus- 
trated. In  the  second  year,  the  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  a  vessel 
is  usually  the  problem  to  be  worked  out,  each  student  having  a  different 
problem,  acconiing  to  his  desire  or  need.  In  the  third  year  more  difficult 
problems  of  construction  are  given,  to  be  also  worked  out  in  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  section,  the  distribution  of  these  problems  being  governed  partly 
by  the  choice  of  the  students  and.  partly  by  the  instructor's  knowledge  of 
their  ability. 

Modeling  in  Clay.  First  year.  —  Required :  The  number  of  works 
required  from  each  student  in  this  year  is  six,  and  are  :  Ornament  in  low 
relief  modeled  from  a  flat  copy ;  ornament  in  relief  modeled  from  a  cast 
(two  works)  ;  groups  of  objects  in  low  relief  modeled  from  the  round ; 
detail  from  cast  of  human  figure ;  original  design  in  relief  or  intaglio. 
Second  year.  —  Elective  :  Students  in  this  year  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete not  less  than  four  works.  They  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  in- 
structor, elect  the  subjects  of  these  works,  and  their  examinations  (held 
on  the  last  three  nights  of  the  term)  will,  as  in  the  free-hand  course,  be 
based  upon  their  class  work.  Third  year.  —  Elective  :  Students  in  this 
year  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less  than  three  works.  Their 
examinations  will  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  and  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  the  second-year  students.  A  head  and  bust 
firom  life  may  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  electives. 

Public  Evening  Drawing  SchooU  Lowell. 
This  school  was  first  opened  in  1872.     The  need  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  and  other  similar  schools  in  the  State  was  the  great 
lack  of  trained  workmen,  men  with  technical  as  well  as  practical  knowl- 
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edge^  and  the  necessity  of  educating  such  men,  if  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  were  not  to  depend  upon  foreigners. 

This  school  is  managed  by  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  city  school  board.  There  are  20  instructors  in  the  school,  and  the 
courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows :  Architectural  drawing,  machine 
drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  modeling,  and  practical  design.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  school  is  paid  by  the  city. 

This  school  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  a  new  in- 
dustry, namely,  that  of  manufacturing  woollen  and  worsted  machinery. 
Some  years  ago  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  started  this  industry,  previously 
unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  this  de- 
parture and  venture  would  have  been  a  failure  but  for  the  fact  that  it  found 
among  its  employes  men  who  had  been  trained  in  this  school,  and  who 
were,  on  that  account,  able  to  take  hold  and  direct  the  building  of  the 
new  class  of  machinery. 

Evening  Drawing  School^  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  ^  Worcester. 
This  school  was  established  in  1892  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  at  its  works  in  Worcester,  Mass.  (formerly  the  wire  mills  of 
Washburn  &  Moen),  because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  become  difficult  to 
find  competent  mechanics,  and  it  was  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  to  educate  mechanics  so  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  do  their 
work.  Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical 
drawing,  architectural  drawing,  and  mathematics.  The  school  is  held  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  company,  and  its  equipment,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  drawing  tables,  materials,  etc.,  cost  but  little.  The  annual 
funds  for  maintaining  the  school  are  furnished  by  the  company. 


LAWS   RELATING   TO   CHILD   LABOR. 


In  the  following  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws  affecting  child 
labor.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  educational  restrictions  are  varied 
and  complicated,  and  can  best  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  statutes 
of  each  State.  It  is  deemed  advisable  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  space 
to  abbreviate  them  as  much  as  possible  here.  Many  of  the  States  forbid, 
or  permit  only  under  restrictions,  occupations  dangerous  to  the  life, 
limb,  morals,  or  health  of  children,  and  in  some  of  the  States  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  begging,  theatrical,  and  circus  exhibitions,  occu- 
pations requiring  the  handling  of  intoxicating  liquors,  night  work,  etc., 
is  specifically  forbidden.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  note  the  States 
regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  minors  where  labor  is  permitted,  such 
regulations  being  very  general.  ^  i 
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Alohama.  Employiucnt  forbidden  of  children  under  12  years  in  mipes 
and  factories;  age  certificates  required.     No  compulsory  educational  law. 

Alaska,  Employment  forbidden  under  21  years  in  bar  rooms.  No' 
compulsory  ^educational  law. 

Arkarisas,  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mines,  and 
children  under  16  years,  unable  to  read  and  write,  may  not  be  employed 
in  mines.     No  compulsory  educational  law. 

Cdljtfomia.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment;  certificate  of  age  required  when 
child  is  under  16  years. 

Colorado.  Employment  forbidden  for  children  under  14  years  in 
any  underground  works  or  mine,  smelter,  mill  or  factory;  l)oys  under 
12  years,  in  coal  mines;  no  girl  may  be  employed  in  coal  mines.  Chil- 
dren under  14  years  may  not  be  employed  in  any  business  during  school 
hours  unless  they  have  attended  school  12  weeks  during  the  year;  under 
16,  unable  to  read  and  write,  may  not  be  employed  in  mines. 

Connecticut.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  any  mechani- 
cal, mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment.  Children  under  14 
years  must  have  attended  day  school  a  prescribed  period ;  l)etween  14 
and  16  years,  provisions  similar  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Florida,  Children  under  15  years  may  not  be  employed  more 
than  60  days  without  consent  of  legal  guardian.  No  compulsory  educa- 
tional law. 

Idaho.  Employment  fdrbidden,  by  constitution  of  State,  under  14 
years  in  mines.  Compulsory  school  attendance  between  eight  and  14 
years,  12  weeks  each  year,  eight  weeks  to  be  consecutive. 

Illinois.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  any  merc^mtile 
institution,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment,  factory, 
workshop,  or  mine ;  age  and  school  certificates  required.  Girls  may  not 
work  in  mines  at  any  age.  Certificate  of  age  required  when  under  16  years, 
to  contain  name,  place,  and  date  of  birth  of  child.*  Children,  under  16 
may  not  be  employed  at  certain  occupations  endangering  life  or  health. 

Indiana.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  any  manufac- 
turing or  mercantile  establishment,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating 
works,  bakery,  or  printing  office.  Certificate  of  age  required  when 
under  16  years.  Children  under  16,  unable  to  read  and  write  in  English, 
may  not  be  employed  in  foregoing  employments  except  in  vacation  of 
public  schools. 

Iowa,  Employment  forbidden  of  boys  under  12  years  in  mines. 
No  compulsory  educational  law. 

Kansas.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  coal  mines; 
children  under  16  years  unable  to  read  and  write  may  not  be  employed 
in  mines,  and  must  have  attended  school  three  months  in  the  year. 


*  In  New  York,  Massachnsetts,  and  some  other  States,  a  statement  of  sohoo]  attendance, 
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Kentucky.  Employment  forbiclden  under  14  years  in  any  workshop, 
factory,  or  mine,  without  written  consent  of  parent  and  county  judge 
under  penalty  of  $25  to  $250. 

Louisiana.  Employment  forbidden  of  boys  under  IS?  years  and 
girls  under  14  in  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  workshop.     Children  under 

14  must  not  be  employed  in  foregoing  employments,  or  in  clothing, 
dressmaking,  or  millinery  establishments,  nor  by  itinerant,  musicians, 
unless  they  have  attended  school  four  months  in  the  preceding  year ;  no 
other  compulsory  educational  requirement. 

Maine.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  any  manufactur- 
ing or  mercantile  establishment.  Certificate  of  age  required  under  16  ; 
under  15,  this  certificate  must  state  school  attendance.     Children  under 

15  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, except  during  school  vacation,  unless  they  have  attended  school 

16  weeks  during  preceding  year ;  such  school  attendance  must  continue 
during  employment. 

Maryland.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mills  and 
factories,  except  canning  establishments,  unless  self,  widowed  mother,  or 
invalid  father  solely  dependent  upon  sucb  employment.  (This  provision 
is  that  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  of  1902  ;  operation  is  limited  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  county  of  Allegany ;  19  counties  are  ex- 
empt from  the  law.)  No  minor  between  12  and  16,  unable  to  read  and 
write  English,  may  be  employed  where  there  is  an  evening  school  unless 
attending  that  or  another  school. 

Massachusetts.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  factories, 
workshops,  or  mercantile  establishments ;  under  14,  in  any  other  employ- 
ment for  wages  during  school  hours.  Certificate  of  age  and  schooling 
required  under  16  years.  Children  over  or  under  14  years,  who  cannot 
read  and  write  English,  shall  not  be  employed  where  there  is  an  evening 
school  unless  they  attend  the  same,  or  a  day  school. 

Michigan.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  hotels,  or  stores.  Certificate  of  age  required  when  under 
16  years.  (Law  does  not  apply  to  canning  or  evaporating  works.) 
Children  under  16,  unable  to  read  and  write,  may  not  be  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments. 

Minnesota.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  factories, 
workshops,  or  mines;  under  14  years,  in  mercantile  establishments,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  or  public  messenger  companies,  except  during  vacation 
of  public  schools ;  under  16  years,  in  any  occupation  dangerous  to  life, 
limb,  health,  or  morals.  Children  under  school  age  (16  years)  may  not 
be  employed  in  any  occupation  unless  they  have  attended  school  the  pre- 
scribed period;  under  16,  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  may  not  be 
employed  in  any  indoor  occupation  (except  in  vacation)  unless  attending 
day  or  evening  school. 

Mississippi.     Employment  forbidden  of  boys  under^l   and  girls 
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under  18,  away  from  home  without  consent  of  legal  guardian.  No  com- 
pulsory educational  law. 

Missouri.  Employment  forbidden  undei:  14  years  in  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishments,  or  where  work  would  be  dangerous  to  health 
of  child.     No  compulsory  educational  law. 

Montana.     Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mines. 

Nebraska.  Employment  forbidden  under  10  years  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  industrial,  or  mercantile  establishments.  Children  in  fore- 
going employments  shall  not  be  employed  under  14  years  of  age,  except 
during  vacation  of  the  public  schools,  unless  they  have  attended  school 
20  weeks  during  preceding  year;  school  certificates  required.  Certifi- 
cates of  age  required  when  under  16  years. 

New  Hampshire.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment.  No  child  may  be  engaged  under  14 
years  in  any  employment  during  school  hours ;  under  16,  in  any  em- 
ployment if  unable  to  read  and  write  English.  No  minor  unable  to 
read  and  write  English  may  be  employed  unless  attending  day  or  evening 
school. 

New  Jersey.  Employment  forbidden  of  children  under  14  years  in 
factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  establishments  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on. 

New  York.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  factories  and 
in  mercantile  establishments.  Certificates  of  age,  school  attendance, 
health,  etc.,  required  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  Children 
under  16  who  cannot  read  and  write  English  shall  not  be  employed 
where  there  is  an  evening  school,  unless  they  attend  the  same  or  a 
day  school. 

North  Carolina,  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  any 
factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within  the  State  except  in  oyster 
canning  and  packing  manufactories.     No  compulsory  educational  law. 

North  Dakota.  Employment  forbidden,  by  constitution  of  State, 
under  12  years  in  mines,  factories,  and  workshops.  Children  under  14 
may  not  be  employed  in  any  manner  unless  they  have  attended  school  12 
weeks  during  the  year. 

Ohio.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  factories,  shops, 
mercantile,  or  other  establishments;  under  15  years,  in  mines.  No 
child  under  14  may  be  employed  during  school  hours  without  a  certificate 
of  having  completed  the  legal  studies;  or  between  14  and  16  if  unable  to 
read  and  write  English. 

Oregon.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  any  factory, 
store,  or  workshop,  in  or  about  any  mine,  or  in  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
or  public  messenger  service ;  nor  in  any  capacity  for  wages  during  the 
hours  when  public  schools  are  in  session.  Children  under  16  prohibited 
from  employment,  if  unable  to  read  and  write  English.  School  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  entire  school  term  for  children  under  14  years. 
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Pennsylvania.  Employment  forbidden  under  13  years  in  factories, 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  industries,  laundries,  workshops,  renovating 
works,  or  printing  offices ;  under  16,  in  mines ;  under  14,  in  or  about 
outside  workings  of  a  colliery ;  girls  may  not  work  in  mines.  Certificate 
of  age  required  under  16  years;  .children  under  16  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  foregoing  or  other  industrial  establishments  unless  they  can  read 
and  write  English,  or^have  attended  school  16  weeks  in  preceding  year. 

Rhode  Island.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  ractories, 
manufacturing,  or  mercantile  establishments.  Certificate  of  age  required 
when  under  15  years.  Children  under  13  years  may  not  be  employed 
except  during  school  vacation. 

South  Carolina.  After  May  1,  1903,  employment  forbidden  under 
10  years  of  age  in  any  factory  or  textile  establishment;  after  May  1, 
1904,  employment  forbidden  under  11  years  of  age  in  mills;  after  May 
1,  1905,  employment  forbidden  under  12  years  of  age  in  factories. 
After  May  1,  1903,  employment  forbidden  under  12  years  of  age  in  fac- 
tories between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.;  except  in  the^  case  of 
children  of  a  widowed  mother  or  totally  disabled  father,  dependent  upon 
their  own  labor  for  support.  Orphaned  children  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  support  may  be  permitted  to  work  in  mills  when  under  12 
years  of  age ;  sworn  affidavits  must  be  made  by  guardian  as  to  the  facts. 
No  compulsory  educational  law. 

South  Dakota,  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mines. 
Children  under  14  may  not  be  employed  in  any  manner  during  school 
hours,  unless  they  have  attended  school  12  weeks  during  the  year. 

Tennessee.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  workshops, 
mills,  factories,  or  mines.     No  compulsory  educational  law. 

Utah.  Employment  forbidden,  by  constitution  of  State,  under  14 
years  in  mines.     Girls  may  not  work  in  mines. 

Vei^nont.  Employment  forbidden  under  10  years  in  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishments.  Children  under  14  shall  not  l)e  employed 
in  the  foregoing  except  during  vacation,  unless  they  have  attended  school 
16  weeks  during  preceding  year,  and  if  unable  to  read  and  write  English, 
shall  not  be  employed  where  there  is  an  evening  school,  unless  they, 
attend  the  same,  or  a  day  school. 

Virginia.     Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  factories. 

Washington.  Employment  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mines; 
girls  may  not  work  in  mines.  Children  under  15  may  not  be  employed 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments,  or  by  tele- 
graph or  telephone  companies  (except  in  vacation)  unless  they  have 
attended  school  a  prescribed  period  the  previous  year,  or  have  attained 
reasonable  proficiency  in  common  branches. 

West  Virginia.  Employment  forbidden  under  12  years  in  mines, 
factories,  workshops,  manufactories,  or  establishments  where  gobds  or 
wares  are  manufactured.  ^  j 
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Wisconsin,  Employnjent  forbidden  under  14  years  in  mines,  fac- 
tories, or  workshops,  bowling  alleys,  or  bar  rooms ;  under  14  years  in 
mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  or  in  telegraph,  telephone,  or  public 
messenger  service,  except  in  vacation  of  public  schools.-  Certificate  of 
age  required  when  under  16  years  (but  county  judge,  commissioner  of 
labor,  factory  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  may  exempt  any  child  over 
12  from  this  act  where  labor  is  necessary  to  support). 

Wyoming,  EmplojTnent  forbidden,  by  constitution  of  State,  under 
14  years ;  girls  may  not  work  in  mines. 

United  StcUes  (laws  for  tenntories) ,  Employment  forbidden  under 
12.  years  in  the  underground  workings  of  any  mine. 


REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


Six   Months   ending   April   30,  1903. 


The  following  review  presents,  by  industries,  a  summary  of  the 
conditions  affecting  employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  30,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by  agents  of 
the  Bureau  relating  to  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  the  Common- 
wealth. As  an  indication  of  the  general  employment  of  labor,  it  has 
been  reported  that  there  is  absolutely  no  farm  labor  to  be  had  at  the 
intelligence  offices  which  are  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  all  classes 
of  workmen  in  dull  times. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Fall  demand  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
kept  up  late.  Present  situation  better  than  for  previous  six  months  and 
better  than  corresponding  period  in  1902.  Greater  demand  for  better 
grade  of  shoes.  Foreign  market  no  better.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  help. 
Unsettled  labor  conditions  in  Lynn  and  Haverhill  due  to  prevailing  strike. 
Factories  are  being  run  on  full  time  and  to  about  75  per  cent  of  full 
capacity ;  rate  of  wages  remains  the  same,  although  individual  conces- 
sions are  noted;  cost  of  stock  generally  is  higher;  selling  prices  are 
about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  review,  but  increases  are  reported 
on  some  grades ;  collections,  on  the  whole,  fair.     Favorable  outlook. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  mouths  ending 
April  11,  1903,  aggregates  300,079  cases,  as  compared  with  292,026 
cases  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  330,774  cases  for  the  six  months 
ending  April  12,  1902.  The  number  of  cases  shipped  from  Haverhill 
for  the  six  months  ending  April  10,  1903,  was  251,192  as  against 
226,847  cases  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  235,983  for  the  six 
months  ending  April  11,  1902. 
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Connected  with  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  we  review  8oles^  Ileds^ 
and  Out  Stock.  Conditions  in  shoe  findings  remain  about  the  same. 
Establishments  running  on  full  time  to  about  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity ; 
rate  of  wage  and  selling  prices  remain  the  same ;  cost  of  stock  has  in- 
creased, while  collections  are  good. 

Building.  Spring  activity  started  in  as  early  as  usual  but  not  as 
great  as  in  corresponding  season  in  1902.  Operations  seem  confined  mostly 
to  mercantile  buildings,,  there  being  little  residential  work,  but  much 
repair  and  alteration  work.  Very  little  speculative  building.  Tendency 
to  withhold  contracts  on  account  of  the  unsettled  labor  conditions  and 
cost  of  material ;  also  pending  outcome  of  demand  of  carpenters  for  $3 
per  day  May  1.  Rate  of  wages  remains  practically  the  same;  granite 
cutters  received  increase  from  35  to  37^^  cents  per  hour;  some  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades  expect  increases  to  become  operative 
May  1.  Cost  of  stock  generally  is  higher.  Competition  keen.  Out- 
look good. 

Clothing.  Spring  trade  opened  with  increased  activity  as  com- 
pared with  previous  six  months  and  with  corresponding  six  months  in 
1902.  Establishments  running  on  full  time,  being  worked  from  50  per 
cent  to  full  capacity.  Rate  of  wages  the  same ;  cost  of  stock  increased, 
especially  woollen  cloth ;  selling  prices  practically  the  same ;  collections 
fair.     Prospects  favorable  for  good  summer  trade. 

Cotton  Goods.  In  general,  demand  in  the  cotton  goods  industry 
fully  as  good  as  a  year  ago  with  increased  volume  of  business  in  some 
cases.  Most  plants  mn  to  fiill  capacity  throughout  the  winter  months 
and  outlook  good.  Fine  grades  of  cloth  active,  but  selling  prices  low ; 
increased  cost  of  raw  materials  has  depressed  the  market.  No  labor 
troubles  reported  except  in  Lowell  where  six  of  the  corporations  have 
shut  down  on  account  of  strike.  Establishments  running  up  to  full 
capacity  with  rates  of  wages  the  same  except  in  individual  cases.  Cost 
of  stock  has  increased,  raw  cotton  is  11^  cents  per  pound  higher  than  at 
same  time  in  1902.  Print  cloths  are  about  y^  cents  under  last  year's 
market.  Selling  prices  about  the  same,  cotton  yams  are  selling  about 
one  cent  higher  than  at  corresponding  date  in  1902  ;  collections  fair. 

Leather.  Spring  demand  in  sheep  and  calf  leather  better  than 
corresponding  season  in  1902.  Foreign  market  active.  Demand  for 
patent  and  enamelled  leather  constantly  increasing.  Rainy  weather  has 
had  bad  effect  upon  the  leather  industry.  Indications  of  labor  troubles. 
Good  help  scarce.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  about 
85  per  cent  of  full  capacity  ;  rate  of  wages  about  the  same  ;  cost  of  stock 
slightly  higher;  selling  prices  practically  the  same;  collections  good. 
Outlook  favorable. 

Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Carbonated  Beverages.  In  temper- 
ance drinks,  normal  fall  and  winter  business  reported,  but  demand  for  the 
spring  trade  slow,  due  to  unfavorable  weather.     Conditions  practically 
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the  same  as  a  year  ago ;  establishments  are  running  to  about  one-half 
fall  capacity. 

Liiquors:  Malt.  In  the  brewing  industry,  indications  point  to  a 
very  good  season.  Wage  conditions  same  as  in  fall,  with  breweries  run- 
ning on  full  time.  The  general  strike  in  this  industry  in  the  spring  of 
1902  renders  that  season  useless  for  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
season  in  1903.  Breweries  are  being  run  to  about  55  per'  cent  of  fiill 
capacity ;  rate  of  wages  the  same ;  in  cost  of  stock,  hops  range  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  higher,  malt  three  cents  per  bushel  less,  and  cerealin 
lower ;  selling  prices  remain  about  the  same  ;  collections  fair,  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  comparative  production  of  malt  liquors  in 
Massachusetts,  by  months,  for  the  period  under  consideration  :  October, 
1902,  149,539  barrels;  November,  132,074  barrels;  December,  131,852 
barrels;  January,  1903,  114,407  barrels;  February,  111,280  barrels; 
March,  142,448  barrels ;  aggregate  number  of  barrels  brewed  for  the  six 
months  specified  was  781,600  as  against  835,038  barrels  brewed  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1901  and  1902. 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Business  situation  better  than  a 
year  ago  and  fully  as  good  as  for  the  previous  six  months.  Temporary 
dullness  in  some  quarters,  but  g9nerally  plenty  of  orders  on  hand.  Ma- 
chine shops  running  full  time  and  up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  full  capacity ; 
rates  of  wages  are  the  same ;  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  have  in- 
creased ;  collections  good. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  In  metals  and  metallic  goods, 
prospects  are  promising  for  a  good  spring  and  summer  business.  The 
situation  is  fiiUy  up  to  the  level  of  a  year  ago  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  previous  six  months.  Unsettled  labor  conditions  have  some- 
what affected  the  demand.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and 
up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  full  capacity ;  rate  of  wages  the  same,  as  at 
last  report;  cost  of  stock  generally  increased;  selling  prices  slightly 
increased ;  collections  fair. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials.  In  this  industry,  busi- 
ness remains  about  the  same  as  at  our  last  report.  Establishments  run- 
ning full  time  and  from  75  per  cent  to  full  capacity ;  rate  of  wages  the 
same,  but  the  nine-hour  day  became  operative  in  one  establishment 
Jan.  1 ;  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  have  increased ;  collections  fair. 

Paper.  In  the  paper  industry,  demand  is  reported  excellent  at 
present ;  business  kept  up  well  through  the  winter  and  spring.  Estab- 
lishments running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity ;  rate  of  wages  the 
same,  —  demand  has  been  made  for  an  increase  varying  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  to  go  into  operation  May  1 ;  cost  of  stock  remains  about  the  same, 
although  slightly  higher  on  some  grades  ;  selling  prices  firm  ;  collections 
good.     Outlook  good. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding.  In  this  industry, 
demand  was  good  throughout  the  winter  and  at  present  is  considered 
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extremely  satisfactory,  and,  on  the  whole,  fully  as  good  as  the  coiTespond- 
ing  season  in  1902.  Oveilirae  work  being  done  in  some  departments. 
Competition  close.  Establishments  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  about 
85  per  cent  of  full  capacity;  rate  of  wages  the  same,  except  that  night 
operators  received  an  increase  of  three  cents  per  hour  April  17 ;  cost  of 
stock  has  increased  slightly  —  ledger  by  five  per  cent  and  book  stock  *by 
%  to  %  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  selling  prices  practically  the  same ;  collec- 
tions good. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries.  Business  is  re- 
ported good.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full 
capacity  ;  rate  of  wages  remains  the  same ;  cost  of  stock  higher. 

Woollen  Goods.  Activity  in  the  woollen  goods  industry  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  situation  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1902. 
Demand  is  especially  brisk  for  satinets.  Establishments  are  running  on 
full  time  and  nearly  up  to  ftill  capacity ;  rate  of  wages  the  same ;  cost  of 
stock  has  increased ;  selling  prices  slightly  higher ;  woollen  yarns  aver- 
age nine  cents  per  pound  higher  for  domestics  than  a  year  ago ;  collec- 
tions fair. 

Worsted  Goods.  Conditions  in  the  worsted  goods  industry  are 
fully  as  favorable  as  a  year  ago,  with  gradual  increase  in  business  re- 
ported since  October.  One  establishment  reports  larger  number  em- 
ployed than  ever  before.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and 
from  80  per  cent  to  full  capacity ;  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  stock  the 
same  as  at  our  last  report ;  selling  prices  slightly  higher ;  collections  fair. 
A  summary  of  employment  and  earnings,  by  industries,  follows : 
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The  foregoing  table  shows,  for  industries  considered,  employment  and 
earnings  for  the  two  weeks  under  consideration  (those  ending  Oct.  11, 
1902,  and  April  11,  1903)  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  total  weekly  earnings, 
and  the  weekly  earnings  per  individual.  The  statistics  of  persons  em- 
ployed and  earnings  are  based  upon  comparisons  of  identical  establish- 
ments. 

The  following  industries  show  increases  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  the  week  ending  April  11,  1903,  as  compared  with  that 
ending  Oct.  11,  1902:  Boots  and  Shoes;  Clothing;  Cotton  Goods; 
Leather;  Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Carbonated  Beverages  ;  Metals  and  Metal- 
lic Goods ;  Paper ;  Pi'inting,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding ;  and  Worsted 
Goods.  The  following  industries  show  a  decrease:  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Cut  Stock ;  Building ;  Liquors  :  Malt ;  Machines  and  Machinery  ;  Musi- 
.cal  Instruments  and  Materials,  and  Woollen  Goods.  Increases  are 
reported  in  the  weekly  payroll  for  the  following  industries :  Boots  and 
Shoes;  Clothing;  Cotton  Goods;  Leather;  Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Car- 
bonated Beverages ;  Machines  and  Machinery;  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding;  and  Worsted  Goods. 
Decreases  are  shown  in  the  following :  Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock ; 
Building ;  Liquors :  Malt ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials ;  Paper ; 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries ;  and  Woollen  Goods.  The 
greatest  change  in  weekly  earnings  per  individual  is  seen  in  Soles,  Heels, 
and  Cut  Stock.  The  next  greatest  in  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials, 
which  shows  a  decline  of  9.13  per  cent.  Increases  in  the  individual 
weekly  earnings  were  reported  in  the  following  industries :  Boots  and 
Shoes  ;  Building ;  Leather ;  Liquors :  Malt ;  Machines  and  Machinery  ; 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods ;  and  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding. 
Decreases  in  individual  weekly  earnings  are  shown  in  the  following: 
Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock ;  Clothing ;  Cotton  Goods ;  Liquors  (Bottled) 
and  Carbonated  Beverages ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  Paper ; 
Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries;  Woollen  Goods;  and 
Worsted  Goods. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  establishments 
under  consideration  for  the  week  ending  April  11,  1903,  was  65,282  as 
against  64,357  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  11,  1902,  an  increase  of  925, 
or  1.44  per  cent.  The  aggregate  weekly  payroll  was  $610,122  as  against 
$602,589,  an  increase  of  $7,533,  or  1.25  per  cent.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
individual  weekly  earnings  for  the  week  ending  April  11,  1903,  show  a 
loss  of  one  cent,  or  0.11  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  individual  weekly 
earnings  reported  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  11,  1902. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  facts  regarding  employment  and 
earnings,  by  cities. 
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CiTiss  AND  Towns. 

NUMBKB  OF  PKK- 

SON8  Employed  fob 
Wkek  Endimo—     I 

Wkbkly  Pat- 
roll  FOB  Wbbx 
Emdino  — 

PBBCBIITA0BH.OF  1NCBX«SB  (+).  OB 

DBCBBA8K  (— ).  FOR  THK  WkBK   liKDIKG 

APBIL  11.  199S.  AS  COMPABBD 

WITH  THAT  KMOING  UCT.  11,  I99t,  FOB  — 

Oct.  11, 
190» 

^'{!ii'• 

Oct.  li, 
1909 

April  11, 
190t 

Persons 
Employed 

Weekly 
Earnings 

Weekly  Esmlnn 
per  iDdtvidaal 

Boston,      . 
Brockton,  . 
Cambridge, 
CWoopee,  . 
Fall  River, 
Haverhill, . 
Holyoke,   . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,      .       , 
Lynn. 

New  Bedford, 
Peabody,  . 
Woborn,   . 
Worcester, 

6,024 
072 
670 

3,082 

4,048 

1,806 

7,424 
10,278 

8.867 

2,882 

8,178 

1.408 

1.116    , 

8,242 

6,608 

868 

478 

8,067 

4,060 

2,004 

7,668 

10,206 

4.086 

2,406 

8,400 

1,626 

1,223 

8,404 

$76,245 
0,266 
6,674 
10,702 
42,881 
10,224 
63,204 

166,707 
82,024 
26.472 
80,416 
14,001 
10.047 
07,166 

$71,008 
10,228 
6,811 
10,708 
41,414 
20,666 
64,064 

168,088 
84,440 
26,812 
81,816 

.  16,766 
12,326 

102,408 

—8.81 
—11.78 
—16.14 
—0.81 
+0.14 
+6.70 
+3.20 
+0.00 
+4.64 
+4.74 
+0.82 
+8.M 
+0.60 
+1.07 

—6.64 

+10.83 

—11.61 

+0.08 

-2.28 

+6.08 

+1.22 

—1.74 

+7.67 

+8.80 

+4.60 

+11.84 

+12.60 

+6.48 

—1.80 
+24.07 
+6.46 
+0.03 
—2.83 
+1.18 
-3.11 
-1.86 
+2.80 
—1.31- 
-4.70 
+2.60 
+2.76 
+8*48 

Totals, 

64,867 

66.282 

$602,680 

$610,122 

+1.44 

+1.26 

—0.11 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  were  employed  for 
the  week  ending  April  11,  1903,  than  for  that  ending  October  11,  1902, 
in  M  the  cities  except  Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  and  Chicopee. 
Increased  earnings  are  also  shown  in  all  the  cities  except  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Fall  River,  and  Lawrence.  The  weekly  earnings  per  individual 
show  an  increase  in  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  Lowell, 
Peabody,  Woburn,  and  Worcester,  and  a  decrease  in  Boston,  Fall  River, 
Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  and  New  Bedford. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES. 


The  number  of  industrial  disputes  occurring  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1903  wa^  67,  by  months  as  fallows:  January,  22; 
February,  20;  March,  2$.  There  were  several  instances  of  general 
strikes  involving  from  two  to  nine  factories.  These  have  in  each  case 
been  considered  as  one  disturbance.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
labor  situation  during  the  quarter  under  consideration  except  the  general 
feeling  of  unrest,  which  culminated  in  many  strikes  on  April  1,  and  again 
on  May  1. 

This  quarter  was  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
textile  strikes  that  has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  in  years.  On  March 
30,  the  cotton  operatives  of  six  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Lowell,  to  the 
number  of  about  18,000,  were  forced  into  idleness  on  account  of  the  strike 
of  loom-fixers  for  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  Mill  agents  subse- 
quently posted  notices  of  an  indefinite  shutdown.  All  attempts  towards 
settlement  of  strike  have  proved  futile,  and  a  long  contest  is  looked  for. 
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The  unsettled  condition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  a  notice- 
able feature  in  labor  circles,  this  being  particularly  true  in  Lynn  and" 
Haverhill,  two  of  our  largest  shoe  manufacturing  centres.  The  labor  dif- 
ferences were  much  more  numerous  than  those  reported  for  the  preceding 
quarter,  yet  were  fewer  by  15  than  those  occurring  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  1902.  Three  of  the  disturbances  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  lockout. 

The  causes  and  results  of  the  disputes  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
summary : 


CAU8BS. 


Wafea, 

Hoara, 

Hours  ADd  wagM,     .       .       .        . 
Boon,  wagM,  aod  reoognltioii  of 

anion, 

Against  diaebargs  of  men, 
Dlaagreeoient  between  nnlona, 
Other  eanaea 

TOTAUB, 


UKSULTf  or  Stukbs 


Saeceeded 


14 


promised 


Failed 


11 
I 


Pending       Not  Stated 


15 


ToUl 
Strikes 


80 
4 


2 
6 
3 
16 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  question  of  wages 
entered  into  39  strikes,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

The  cities  and  towns  where  the  strikes  took  place,  together  with  the 
number  of  disputes  occurring  in  each,  follow:  Boston,  11 ;  Brockton,  7  ; 
Pittsfield  and  Worcester,  5  each ;  Haverhill  and  Lynn,  4  each ;  Framing- 
ham,  3;  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Maynard,  New  Bedford,  and 
Somerville,  2  each ;  and  the  following,  one  each :  Adams,  Amesbury, 
Bridgewater,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Gardner,  Northampton,  Pea- 
body,  Quincy,  Rockland,  Spencer,  Springfield,  Uxbridge,  Watertown, 
West  Springfield,  and  Winchester. 

The  class  of  workmen  and  industry  involved,  with  the  number  of 
disputes  in  each  case,  follows :  Boot  and  shoe  operatives,  16 ;  cotton 
goods  operatives,  10 ;  building  trades  employes,  9  ;  clothing  employes,  7  ; 
metal  workers,  5;  woollen  goods  operatives,  4;  woodworkers, 'printers, 
machinists,  and  granite  cutters,  2  each;  carriage  and  wagon  workers, 
carpet  operatives,  ship  builders,  box  makers,  basket  weavers,  bakers, 
freight  handlers,  and  leather  employes,  one  each.  The  boot  and  shoe 
industry  had  by  far  the  largest  number  of  disputes,  but  they  were 
generally  of  minor  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
seven  strikes  the  time  lost  aggregated  1,200  days. 

In  42  instances  the  strikes  were  either  ordered  by  labor  organizations, 
or  the  strikers  were  members  of  some  union,  while  25  strikes  were  waged 
independent  of  (rades  unions. 

kers 


Considering  the  duration  of  the  strikes  and  the  numbe 
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involved,  we  find  that  in  nine  cases,  involving  about  300  strikersj  places 
were  tilled;  in  six  strikes,  involving  1,083  strikers,  disturbances  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  period;  in  three  cases,  involving  216  strikers, 
the  disputes  lasted  one  day  or  less  ;  in  seven  cases,  involving  267  strikers, 
two  days ;  in  three  cases,  96  strikers,  three  days ;  in  one  case,  42 
strikers,  four  days ;  in  two  cases,  36  strikers,  five  days ;  in  seven  cases, 
470  strikers,  one  week ;  in  three  cases,  57  strikers,  two  weeks ;  in  thi-ee 
cases,  422  strikers,  three  weeks ;  in  three  cases,  340  strikers,  one  month ; 
in  two  cases,  22  strikers,  six  weeks;  in  one  case,  600  strikers,  three 
months.  Tl^e  total  number  of  workmen  involved  in  35  of  the  strikes  was 
about  2,600,  while  the  worliing  time  lost  aggregated  about  68,900  days. 

The  most  important  strikes  occurring  during  the  quarter  were  those 
of  the  cotton  operatives  in  Lowell,  the  carriage  and  wagon  workers  at 
Ameshury,  the  boot  and  shoe  operatives  in  Lynn  and  Haverhill,  and 
the  weavers  in  Fitchburg. 

As  the  strike  of  the  Lowell  cotton  mill  operatives  did  not  occur 
until  the  close  of  our  record  (quarter  ending  March  31),  we  will  not 
consider  it  in  detail  here  but  will  treat  the  dispute  in  extenso  in  the 
August  Bulletin. 

On  January  1,  about  600  carriage  and  wagon  workers  employed  by 
carriage  manufacturers  in  Anjesbury  struck  for  nine-hour  day  with  10 
hours'  pay,  oveilime  pay,  and  recognition  of  union.  As  a  few  men 
could  be  obtained,  the  shops  were  not  shut  down ;  in  fact,  within  a 
month  some  of  the  strikers  had  returned  to  work.  On  March  31,  Car- 
riage and  Wagon  Workers'  Union  No.  27  voted  to  declare  the  strike  oflT, 
and,  on  April  1,  men  returned  to  work  under  old  conditions,  nothing 
having  been  gained  by  the  cessation  of  work  for  three  months. 

About  300  weavers  employed  at  the  Parkhill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Fitchburg,  struck  on  March  17  to  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages 
(20  cents  per  cut).  Company  offered  compromise  of  five  cents  per  cut 
increase,  but  this  was  not  accepted.  Power  was  shut  off  on  March  19, 
and  on  April  8  the  weavers  in  Mill  C  struck  in  sympathy,  making  about 
1,100  operatives  Idle  in  the  whole  plant.  Parties  were  brought  together 
by  the  State  Board  of  ConciliatioQ,  and  an  agreement  drawn  up  which 
was  finally  accepted  on  April  15,  the  weavers  returning  to  work  upon  an 
advance  of  five  cents  per  cut  on  one  of  three  classes  of  cloth. 


RECENT  LEGAIi  LABOR  DECISIONS. 


Law  Limiting  ffour»  of  Labor,  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wlteontin  held,  In  the  ease  of  Wenham  v.  The 
State,  that  a  statute  Umlting  the  hours  of  work  In  cer- 
tain employments  does  not  Infringe  the  constitutional 
rights  of  either  employer  or  employ^. 

Ditcharging  Bmployi^  Labor  Union,  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin  held,  In  the  case  of  Zillmer 


V.  Kreutzberg,that  a  statute  forbidding  an  employer, 
under  penalty,  to  discharge  an  employ^  because  he  la 
a  member  of  a  labor  organisation  violates  oonstltii- 
tional  guarantees  of  liberty. 

Purchatte-^IntttaUment  —  Arreat.  Justice  Blanch- 
ard,  sitting  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Oourt,  has,  in 
the  matter  of  Arena,  held  constitutional  the  law  passed 
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lately  by  the  Xew  York  legit  Uture  prohibiting  the 
arrest  and  impdeonment  of  a  debtor  for  lees  than 
$100  who  had  purchased  goods  on  the  installment 
plan. 

Cbntract  —  Employment  —  Salary.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Davis  el 
al.  r.  Morgan,  that  where  a  contract  of  employment  is 
made  for  one  year  at  a  stipulated  salary  per  month, 
an  agreement  during  the  term  to  receive  less  or  to  pay 
more  than  the  contract  price  is  void  unless  supported 
by  some  changes  in  place,  hoars,  character  of  employ, 
ment  or  other  consideration. 

Exemption  —  Earniugit  —  Peritonal  Services.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Kirkman  r.  Bird,  that  a  statute  exempting  to  married 
men  or  heads  of  families  their  earnings  for  personal 
services  rendered  within  sixty  days  next  preceding 
the  levy  of  execution  by  garnishment  or  otherwise 
was  reasonable,  and  directed  to  the  remedy  and  not 
the  right,  and  was  not  an  unconstitutional  impair- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  its  passage. 

Injunction — Labor  Organization.    The  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  for  the  First   i 
Department  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Beattie  f  Cal-   i 
lanan  «t  al.^  that  an  Injunction  would  lie  against  a 
labor  organization  and  its  officers  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  plaintiffs  business  by  inducing  parties 
QiHier  contract  with  him  to  break  the  same  through 
threats  of  ordering  or  inducing  their  employes  to  j 
strike,  it  appearing  that  the  reasons  for  the  hostile 
eourse  against  the  plaintiff  were  that  he  refused  to 
recognize  the  association  in  a  formal  way  and  had 
offered  an  alleged  affront  to  the  walking  delegate. 

Employ^  —  "  Laborer  '•  —  Contract.    Where  a  con- 
tract of  employment  contemplates  work,  the  doing  of   j 
which  depends  mainly  upon  the  mere  physical  power   i 
of  the  employ^  to  do  ordinary  manual  labor,  the  per-   i 
son  so  employed  is  a  **  laborer  **  within  the  meaning   i 
of  the  statute  of  Georgia  exempting  from  the  process 
of  garnishment  the  wages  of  journeymen,  mechanics 
and  day  laborers,  and  the  mere  fact  that  such  an  em- 
ploy6  has  the  control  and  management  of  coemploy^s 
engaged  in  similar  work  would  not  deprive  him  of  the 
exemption  allowed  by  the  statute.    So  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  in  the  case  of  Stothart  r. 
Melton. 

Minor  Employi  —  Accident  —  yegligence.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  held,  in  the  recent  case 
of  Marino  r.  Lehmaier,  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  of  that  state  forbidding  the  employment 
of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  a  factory,  an 
employer  who  put  a  child  only  thirteen  years  and  three 
months  old  at  work  on  a  printing  press,  where  he  was 
injured,  was  liable  for  the  injury  in  a  civil  action, 
although  no  affirmative  act  of  negligence  or  wrong 
other  than  a  violation  of  the  statute  was  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  and  that  the  child  could  not  as 
matter  of  law  be  chargeable  with  contributory  negli- 
gence or  with  having  assumed  the  risk  of  the  employ- 
ment. 

Laborer's  Lien  —  Logs  -~  Reservation,  The  Su- 
preme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  case  of  The 
Commonwealth  Lumber  Company  r.  Rowley,  which 
arose  oat  of  an  action  to  foreclose  a  laborer's  lien, 
claimed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  42  of  the 
General  Laws  of  1899,  for  labor  performed  in  cutting 


and  banking  certain  pine  logs  on  the  White  Earth 
Indian  reservation  under  contract  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  general  government)  that  at  the  time  the 
labor  of  cutting  and  banking  such  logs  was  performed 
the  same  belonged  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  no  Hen  could  attach  thereto,  and  that 
the  appellees  having  acquired  title  to  the  logs  subse- 
quent to  the  performance  of  such  labor,  they  recf ived 
the  same  free  and  dear  of  the  plaintiff's  assorted  lien. 

Stockholder's  Liability  —  Interstate  Law.  Where 
a  suit  was  brought  to  enforce  the  liability  of  stock- 
holders under  the  law  of  Minnesota  against  a  resident 
of  Wisconsin,  who  owned  a  number  of  shares  of  stock 
in  a  Minnesota  bank  which  failed,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  held  that  a  receiver  appointed  In  Min- 
nesota under  the  laws  of  that  state  could  not  maintain 
an  action  outside  of  that  state  to  enforce  liability.  The 
case  was  brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  but  that  tribunal  held  (Finney  r.  Guy) 
that  it  could  not  review  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin 
court,  no  federal  question  being  involved,  adding: 
**  Whether,  aside  from  the  federal  question,  the  Wis- 
consin court  should  have  permitted  this  action  to  be 
maintained  because  of  the  principle  of^comity  between 
the  states  is  a  question  exclusively  for  the  courts  of 
that  sUte  to  decide." 

Minimum  Wage  Law  Unconstitutional.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  held,  fn  the  recent  case  of 
Street  v,  Vamey  Blectrical  Supply  Company,  that 
the  act  of  March  9, 1901,  fixing  a  mlnlmifm  wage  for 
unskilled  labor  on  public  work  was  unconstitutional. 
This  law  provided  that  unskilled  laborers  employed 
on  all  work  done  for  counties,  cities  and  towns  should 
be  paid  not  less  than  20  cents  an  hour.  The  court  held 
that  the  act  constituted  class  legislation  and  interfered 
with  the  liberty  of  contract,  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  assigned  why  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer  should  be  fixed  by  law 
and  maintained  st  an  unalterable  rate  regardless  of 
their  actual  value,  and  that  all  other  laborers  should 
be  left  to  secure  to  themselves  such  compensation  for 
their  work  as  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
competition,  personal  qualities,  energy,  skill  and  ex- 
perience might  enable  them  to  do. 

Bankruptcy  —  Wages  —  Priority.  The  United  SUtes 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  held, 
in  The  Matter  of  Slomka  et  al.,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Law  Journal,  that  under  the  bankruptcy  act 
priority  of  payment  of  debts  for  wages  of  employes 
of  the  bankrupt  can  be  allowed  only  as  to  wages 
earned  within  three  months  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  that  whore 
a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  was 
made  under  a  state  statute  granting  preference  to 
wages  earned  within  a  year  before  the  4xectltion  of 
the  assignment,  which  assignment  was  avoided  and 
superseded  by  a  bankruptcy  proceeding,  priority 
could  not  be  allowed  as  to  wages  earned  more  than 
three  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  latter 
proceeding,  as  the  same  did  not  constitute  **  debts 
owing  to  any  person  who  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
*  *  *  is  entitled  to  priority  "  within  the  meaning  of 
clause  5  of  section  64  of  the  bankruptcy  act. 

Railroad^  Regulation  —  Passengers  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Company  r.  Motes,  that  whether 
a  regulation  adopted  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by  a 
carrier  of  passengers  is  or  is  not  reasonable  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  not  one  of  fact  for  determination  by  a 
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Jar>' ;  that  in  the  absence  of  any  duty  devolving  upon 
a  railway  compiOiy  to  provide  at  its  stations  a  place 
wherein  its  patrons  may  sleep  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  trains,  a  regulation  forbidding 
passengers  from  going  to  sleep  in  its  waiting  rooms 
or  lying  down  on  the  benches  therein  Is  not  in  a  legal 
sense  unreasonable,  and  that  a  passenger  who  displays 
a  persistent  determination  to  disregard  such  a  regula- 
tion, and  by  his  wrongful  conduct  so  exasperates  an 
employ6  of  the  company  as  to  unfit  him  for  properly 
performing  the  duty  he'  owes  to  his  employer  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  of  his  patrons,  cannot  Justly 
complain  that  the  company's  employ^  lost  his  temper 
and  resorted  to  unnecessary  force  in  compelling  an 
observance  of  the  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  pas- 
senger. 

Uanter  and  Servant,  Discharge,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Von 
Ueyne  v.  Tompkins,  that  where  the  relation  of  mas. 
ter  and  servant  exists  between  parties  certain  duties 
are  caat  upon  the  servant  which  be  is  bound  to  fulfill 
and  discharge,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  obedience 
to  all  reasonable  orders  of  the  master  not  inconsistent 
with  the  contract;  that  disobedience  of  reasonable 
orders  Justifies  a  resciasion  by  the  master  of  the  con- 
tract of  employment  and  the  peremptory  discharge  of 
the  servant,  and  that  where  a  contract  for  service  is  an 
entire  one  and  not  severable,  and  a  servant  is  lawfully 
discharged  for  disobedienoe  of  the  reaaonabLe  orders 
of  the  master,  he  is  not  entitied  to  recover  for  his  ser- 
vices. Thelsourt  further  held  that  the  motives  which 
actuate  a  master  in  discharging  a  servant  are  wholly 
immaterial,  the  act  being  Justified  if  any  legal  ground 
therefor  existed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  also  immaterial 
whether  or  not  all  the  grounds  were  known  to  the 
master  when  discharging  the  servant.  Kor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  master  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  discharge, 
and  should  he  assign  one  he  is  not  bound  by  it,  nor  is 
he  estopped  to  rely  upon  some  other  or  different  reason 
or  eauBc,  whether  known  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  dls- 
charge  or  not. 

Bvilding  Association  ^  Stockholder.  In  the  case 
of  Manhelmer  v.  Henderson  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation's Assignee,  recentiy  decided  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  it  appeared  that  the  appellee  made 
a  deed  of  Assignment  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors 
and  the  assignee  instituted  proceedings  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tniHt.  Prior  to  the  assignment  the  appel- 
lant, a  stockholder,  had  paid  all  indebtedness  on  the 
stock,  had  reduced  her  claim  against  the  association  to 
judgment  and  filed  the  judgment  with  the  commis- 
sioner, who  reported  it  as  a  claim  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  other  stockholders.  The  appellant  filed 
exceptions  to  the  report,  contending  that  her  claim 


should  be  allowed  as  a  preferred  claim.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  aflSrmed  the  Judgment  of  the  court  below, 
overruling  the  apiwllant's  exceptions.  The  court  held 
that  a  stockholder  in  an  insolvent  building  and  loan 
association  is  not  entitied  to  credit  for  stock  paymeota 
made,  or  to  the  withdrawal  value  of  the  stock  where 
the  same  remains  with  the  company  unsettied  at  the 
time  the  company  becomes  insolvent;  that  the  uniform 
rule  is  that  after  the  assignment  of  a  building  and  loan 
association  all  stockholders  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing; that  the  fact  that  the  appellant  paid  in  advance 
all  premiums  and  dues  assessed  upon  her  stock  or 
that  she  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  before  the  assign- 
ment could  not  alter  the  relationship  of  the  parties  as 
fixed  by  law,  and  that  the  fact  that  her  claim  had  been 
merged  in  a  Judgment  could  not  change  her  status  as 
a  stockholder  or  give  her  preference  over  otber  stock- 
holders. 

Eight  Hour  Law  Void.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  declared  unconstitutional  the  eight-hour 
provision  of  the  penal  code  (subdivision  1  of  section 
384,  H  ),  in  the  case  of  the  People  u,  the  Orange 
County  Road  Construction  Company,  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  appellate  division,  second  department, 
and  sustaining  that  of  Judge  Beattie  of  the  Orange 
county  court,  who  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  de- 
fendant company,  upon  its  demurrer  alleging  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  law,  which  Is  a  complement  of  the  eight-hour 
law  provision  of  the  labor  law,  passed  at  the  same 
session  of  1899,  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person 
or  corporation,  contracting  with  the  state  or  with  a 
municipal  corporation,  to  require  more  than  ei^^ 
hours  work  for  a  day's  labor. 

The  defendant  corporation  was  engaged  in  road  con- 
struction for  the  county  of  Orange,  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  people  for 
its  infringement.  The  defendant  entered  a  demurrer, 
asserting  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  This  de- 
murrer was  sustained  by  Judge  Beattie,  but  overruled 
by  the  appeUate  division,  from  whose  decision  the 
defendant  appealed. 

Judge  Cullen's  opinion,  in  which  the  whole  court 
concurs,  holds  that  the  law  is  not  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  but  unduly  discriminates 
between  different  classes  of  contractors,  and  between 
the  same  contractor  working  for  the  state  and  for  a 
private  party,  or  for  itself.  It  Is  conceded  that  the 
state  has  a  right  to  protect  women  and  children  or 
adults  from  unwholesome  or  dangerous  occupations. 
This  law,  Judge  Cnllen  holds,  does  not  deal  with  the 
character  of  the  work,  or  with  age,  sex  or  condition 
of  employment,  nor  even  with  the  personality  of  the 
employer. 
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Inanalsratlon  Into  Boston  In  190S. 

The  growth  of  the  trans-Atiantic  passenger  traffic 
at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  the  last  five  calendar  years 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  in 
1898  was  14,020;  in  1899,  19,928;  1900,  17,777;  1901, 
28,060;  1902,63,278. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
Immigrants  in  1902  as  compared  with  1898  was  89,258, 
or  280.01  i)er  cent;  ihi  compared  with  1901,  the  in- 
crease in  1902  was  26,218,  or  89.87  per  cent. 


In  addition  to  the  trans-Atiaqtic  immigrants  at  the 
Port  of  Boston,  there  arrived  at  the  ports  in  Massachu- 
setts from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  water  during 
1898, 18,113;  during  1899,  26,700;  during  1900,  26,883; 
during  1901,  24,297;  during  1902,  23,047. 

The  largest  number  of  immigrants  arriving  during 
the  year  1902  was  14,071  from  Italy,  12,211  from  Swe- 
den,  7,090  from  Ireland,  6,293  from  England,  4,83S 
from  Finland.  These  aggregate  44,098,  or  82.77  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
during  specified  year. 
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Imports  »a«i  Exports  at  tlie  Port  ot 
Boston  In  l^OS. 

Tbe  value  of  Imports  at  the  port  of  Boston  in  1902 
wa«  $78,143,151,  ae  compared  with  $05,337,328  in 
1901,  an  ezeeM  in  1902  of  $12,806,823,  or  19.60  per  cent. 
The  Talne  of  exports  In  1902  amounted  to  $89,055,754, 
in  comparison  with  $131,667,790  In  1901,  a  decrease  in 
1902  of  $46,012,036,  or  34.19  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
Tshie  of  exports  $85,968,120  covered  domestic  mer. 
rhandise,  while  $687 ,634  Included  foreign  merchandise. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  (merchandise)  in 
the  last  ten  years  was  $2,549,585,  or  3.37  per  cent,  the 
tottl  value  of  imports  in  1802  being  $75,503,566.  The 
total  value  of  exports  during  the  same  period  shows  a 
decrease  of  $2,149,449,  or  2.42  per  cent,  the  exports  of 
merchandise  in  1802  being  valued  at  $88,805,203. 


ClilMoao  Popnlntlon  of  Hnssaelia setts. 

Out  of  a  total  of  2,068  Chinese  reported  by  the 
United  Btates  Census  of  1900,  31^  were  native  bom 
and  2,653  foreign  bom.  Of  the  native  bom,  eight 
(males)  have  native  parents,  and  807  foreign  parents; 
while  of  tbe  foreign  bora,  onfy  one  (msle)  was  of 
native  parentage  and  2,652  of  foreign  parentage.  It 
was  also  reported  that  of  the  2,663  foreign  bora 
Chinese,  six  were  bora  in  foreign  countries  other 
tban  China. 

Divided  as  to  sex,  the  native  bora  Chinese  included 
308  males  and  12  females,  the  foreign  bora  2,637  males 
and  16  females,  totalizing  2,940  males  and  28  females. 

Kmplojera'  I^lnblllty  In  M nryloBd. 

The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  1902,  passed  an  act 
to  create  a  co-operative  insurance  fund  to  be  main- 
tained by  both  employes  and  employers  in  certain 
perilous  occupations,  such  as  mining,  quarrying,  rail- 
roading, building,  and  excavating.  This  act  may  be 
seen  in  full  under  the  title  of  '*  E*roposed  Employers* 
Liability  and  Co-operative  Insurance  in  Maryland" 
in  Bulletin  No.  21, 1902,  pages  37  and  38. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion of  Maryland  in  his  Eleventh  Annual  Report  states 
that  the  act  has  not  met  with  the  success  which  had 
been  predicted,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nine  months  have  elasped,  few  corporations  or  em- 
ployers have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  act,  although  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
U  made  so  small  as  to  seem  almost  trivial.  He  further 
states  that  it  was  tbe  special  aim  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  the  bill  to  reach  the  mining  Indus- 
try  of  Westera  Maryland,  but  up  to  March  I,  19u3, 
not  one  of  the  mining  companies  had  registered  their 
employ^  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them. 

Free  Pvblle  Employment  Bnrenn  In 
llnrylnnd. 

In  Maryland,  the  legislature  of  1902  passed  an  Act 
authorizing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics to  establish  **  a  free  public  employment  agency 
for  the  use  of  tbe  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons  who  may  register  in  said  bureau  or 
agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  or  labor 
for  persons  registering  as  applicants  for  help  or  labor, 
and  to  advertise  and  maintain  such  office.'*  A  sum- 
mary of  the  work  accomplished  since  the  law  became 
operative,  July  1, 1902,  is  as  follows :  Applications  for 
positions,  634;  applications  for  help,  696;  positions 
seeured,  206. 

Tofcneeo  Crm^  In  tlie  United  Stntes,  l^OS. 

We  present  below,  from  the  Twenty -fifth  issue  of 
the  Btatistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  the  esti- 


mated  acreage,  product,  and  value  of  the  to1>acco  crop 
of  the  country  for  1902.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prod- 
uct in  Massachusetts  aggregated  7,417,800  pounds,  cul- 
tivated from  4,755  acres,  and  valued  at  $1,112,670. 
The  average  number  of  pounds  to  the  acre  was  1,560, 
while  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  the  tobacco  crop 
was  $0.15.  Over  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  United  States  was  raised  In  three  of  the  Southern 
SUtes.  i.*.,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 


Area 

Product 

Value 

iAerei) 

(Poundi) 

iDollan) 

Arkansas,    . 

1,405 

899,200 

107,904 

12,726 

21,785,200 

8,485,032 

Illinois,        .       .       . 

1,311 

852,150 

85,216 

Indiana, 

7,460 

6,236,615 

480,563 

Kentucky,    . 

322,104 

267,765,200 

^,775.690 

Maryland,    .       .       . 

84,081 

21,300,028 

1,401,044 

Massachusetts,    . 

4,766 

7,417,800 

1,112,070 

Missouri,      .       .       . 

2,140 

1,819,000 

200,090 

New  York,  .       .       . 

8,040 

10,050,000 

1,006,000 

North  Carolina,  . 

219.263 

142,520,060 

16,077,804 

Ohio 

62,049 

55,709,865 

8,800,601 

Pennsylvania,     . 

17,269 

22,017,975 

1,761,488 

Tennessee,  . 

69,880 

38,889,500 

3,888,960 

Virginia,      . 

182,359 

136,700,250 

12,800,232 

West  Virginia,    . 

4,676 

2,909,200 

386,004 

Wisconsin,  . 

48,422 

04,885,480 

4,641,984 

Other  states  and  terri- 

tories. 

41,840 

29,945,803 

4,308,265 

TotaU,  . 

1,080,734 

821,823,903 

80,472,606 

Relief  Department— Bnltlmore  A  Olilo 
Railroad  €^. 

The  membership  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1902  (June  30)  consisted  of  40,018  persons,  this 
number  being  2,776  larger  than  the  membership  re- 
ported in  1901. 

The  nature  of  the  l>eneflts  paid  during  the  year, 
together  with  the  number  of  payments  and  cost,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


CLASSIPIOATIOir. 

Total 
Pay. 
ments 

Total 
Cost 

Xverage 
Pav- 
mehu 

Deaths  from  accident  on 

dwty 

U9 

$130,388 

$1,095 

Deaths  from  other  causes, 

252 

133,515 

530 

Disablements  —  injured 

in  discharge  of  duty,    . 

9,526 

114,928 

12 

Disablements  —  sickness 

and  other  causes, . 

9,274 

140,361 

16 

Surgical  expenses,  . 

7,320 

12,883 

2 

Totals, 

20,497 

$538,015 

,    $20 

The  contributions  by  the  Company  to  the  several 
Features  of  the  Department  during  the  year  totalized 
to  $91,0:)0;  of  this  amount,  $75,000  was  for  the  Pension 
Feature,  and  $16,000  for  the  Relief  Feature.  The 
aggregate  amount  expended  by  the  Company  was  the 
same  as  in  1901. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  pension  roll 
uigiiizeu  uy  >^_j  v^'V-zpc  ln^ 
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Jane  30, 1903,  -was  336,  tb«  total 'amount  paid  to  pen- 
sioners during  the  year  being  $68,144,  an  increase  of 
$7,313  over  1901. 

Consideration  of  the  Savings  Feature  shows  that 
$860,487  was  loaned  during  the  year  to  employes  for 
the  following  purposes :  Building  1,420  houses ;  buy- 
ing 1,741  homes;  improving  384  houses  (already 
owned) ;  and  releasing  Hens  on  989  houses.  An  extra 
dividend  of  one  per  cent  was  declared  to  all  depositors 
in  the  Savings  Feature  having  accounts  bearing  Interest 
at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  80, 1902,  maldng 
five  per  cent  per  annum.  —  /V>uW^«fiM  Annual  Report^ 
Relief  Department,  B,  tt  O.  R.R,  Co. 

N«w  €}«nn»n  9Iereli«iit.  MlilpplBS  Acta. 

The  German  Legislature  has  passed  five  new  laws, 
four  of  which  are  dated  Jime  2, 1902,  and  one  March 
23, 1903,  all  of  which  are  to  become  operative  April  1, 
1903.  By  these  laws  the  previously  existing  legls- 
lation  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  seamen  is 
amended  In  the  following  (among  other)  Important 
particulars :  It  is  now  provided  that  when  a  vessel  is 
In  the  harbor  the  hours  of  work  for  seamen  shall  not 
exceed  10,  or  In  the  tropics  eight  per  day,  and  that  if, 
owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  a  seaman  is  kept 
at  work  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  he  shall  receive 
overtime  pay  for  such  employment.  On  trans- A  tiantlc 
voyages  the  engine  room  staff  shall  be  divided  Into 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  Work  on  holidays 
and  Sundays  must  be  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  and  In  home  ports  seamen  must  not  be 
employed  at  all  on  Sundays  or  holidays  in  loading 
or  discharging  cargoes.  —  La frour  Gaeette,  London^ 
ApHt,  190?. 

PMoperlam  In  dreMt.  Britain. 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  for  April,  1908, 
the  number  of  'paupers  receiving  aid  In  35  urban 
"districts  of  Great  Britain  on  one  day  In  March  was 
364,141.  Compared  with  March,  1902,  the  numbers 
of  paupers  receiving  aid  Increased  by  14,087. 

CiiaMisea  In  Wnvea  In  Or«nt  Britain,  i 

For  the  three  months,  January,  February, and  March, 
^903,  the  number  of  workpeople  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived advances  or  sustained  decreases  in  wages  was 
205,963,  as  compared  with  290,462  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1902.  Of  those  worklngmen  having 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  146,809  obtained  a  net  in- 
crease averaging  4d.  ($0.08)  weekly  per  head,  and 
59,154  have  sustained  a  net  decrease  averaging  Is.  Id. 
($0 126)  weekly  per  bead.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes 
In  1903  Is  a  decrease  of  £822  ($3,995)  per  week,  com- 
pared with  a  decrease  of  £18,315  ($89,011)  per  week 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1902. 

Population  ortli«  Netiierianda. 

'  The  population  of  the  Netherlands  on  December  81, 
1901,  was  5,263,232,  having  Increased  84,104,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  from  December  31,  1900,  when  the  population 
was  5,179,128,  and  593,656,  or  12.7  per  cent,  from  De- 
cember 31,  1892,  when  the  population  was  4,669,576. 
In  1901,  2,603,486,  or  49.5  per  cent,  were  males  and 
2,659,746,  or  50.5  per  cent,  temwXe^.  —  Statiniiek  van 
den  loop  der  berolking  in  Nederland  over  1901, 
*H'Oravenhage,  1902. 
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By  a  recent  royal  decree,  the  hours  of  labor  In  all 
government  enterprises  were  limited  to  eight  per  day, 
with  regular  pay  for  each  hour's  work  In  excess  of 
this  number.—  L^  Mu9ie  Social,  Paris,  July,  1902. 


ElVlit-lionr   Bay  In    dovernment   fll^rvleo 


On  September  16, 1899,  the  eight-hour  day  was  In- 
tixkluoed  Into  the  postal  service  department  at  Paris, 
in  the  accountants'  division,  the  central  station,  and 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  postage  stamps  and  the 
^'construction  and  preparation  of  various  postal  material. 
During  1900,  the  experiment  was  extended  to  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and.  In  1901,  the  change  waa 
made  permanent.  On  March  1,  1901,  the  eight-hour 
day  was  adopted  in  the  telephone  service  in  Paris, 
and,  on  November,  1902,  in  the  arsenal  at  Toulon  and 
in  the  boiler  works  at  Lorlent.  —  Bulletin  de  CQfflcf 
dn  Trarail,  Pari*,  ydvember,  1902. 

Saturday  Aftamoon  Boat. 

In  Bngland,  the  custom  of  closing  factories  and  shops 
on  Saturday  afternoons  is  very  generally  observed,  it* 
being  provided  by  the  law  of  April  17, 1901,  regulating 
hours  of  labor,  that  in  textile  manufactories  work  for 
textile  operatives  properly  so  called  shall  cease  at  12 
M.  or  12.30  P.M.,  according  as  work  begins  at  6  or  7 
A.M.,  or  as  an  hour's  rest  is  or  is  not  allowed  during 
the  morning;  for  other  employes  work  shall  cease  a 
half-hour  later.  In  other  manufacturing  Industries, 
work  must  cease  at  2,  3,  or  4  p.m.,  according  as  it 
begins  at  6,  7,  or  8  ▲.M. 

In  France,  the  custom  of  discontinuing  work  at  or 
near  noon  on  Saturdays  Is  observed  In  but  few  olaasea 
of  Industrial  establishments.  The  most  Important 
class,  numerically.  Is  composed  of  the  factories  sit. 
uated  In  remote  country  districts,  whose  employ^, 
having  homes  at  some  distance,  sleep  during  the  week 
in  factory  dormitories  and  return  to  spend  Sundays 
with  their  families,  so  that  early  closing  Is  a  neces- 
sity. In  nine  departments  there  are  394  such  estab- 
lishments, with  a  working  force  of  31,983  persons, 
22,069  of  whom  (1,099  men,  14,532  women,  and  6,43S 
children)  are  idle  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

In  the  cotton  cloth  factories  In  the  departments  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  early  closing  on  Saturdays 
has  been  In  vogue  since  1899  as  the  result  of  a  general 
strike.  The  custom  was  Inaugurated  In  an  establish- 
ment at  Roanne,  in  1879. 

A  third  group  of  establishments  closing  early  on 
Saturdays  are  of  English,  American,  or  Dutch  origin, 
the  original  employes  of  which  were.  In  the  main, 
foreigners;  In  most  cases  French  workmen  have  re- 
placed the  foreigners,  and,  being  paid  by  the  hour, 
they  have  objected  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  eariy 
closing,  so  that  the  rule  Is  not  generally  observed. 

There  are  In  all  451  establlshmentsiln  France  in  which 
the  practice  of  closing  early  on  Saturdays  obtains; 
37,671  persons  are  affected,  7,619  being  men,  22,003 
women,  and  8,049  children.  Since  the  promuli^lon 
of  the  law  of  March  30, 1900,  restricting  hours  of  labor 
to  10  v^  in  one  day  in  factories  having  a  mixed  person- 
nel, the  question  of  modifying;  the  law  so  as  to  provide 
for  early  closing  on  Saturday  has  been  widely  con- 
sldered,  and  an  investigation  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  employers  and  employes  toward  the  change  Im  being 
conducted  by  the  Superior  Labor  Council. 

In  Switzerland,  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Federal  Assembly  Issued  June  28,  1902,  the  Federal 
Council  has  presented  a  bill  providing  that  the  hours 
of  labor  on  Saturdays  and  the  days  preceding  holidays 
shall  be  limited  to  nine,  and  that  work  «hall  cease  at 
5  P.M.  on  such  days,  the  restrictions  to  affect  all  em- 
ployes In  manufacturing  establishments,  without  re- 
gard to  ago  or  Bex,  ^ Bulletin  de  l*0>fflc4  dtt  Travail. 
Paris,  March,  1908. 
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ALIENS   IN   INDUSTRY 


In  the  instructions  given  to  the  enumerators  who  have  taken  the 
population  censuses  of  the  State  for  the  years  1875, 1885,  and  1895,  aliens 
have  been  defined  as  "all  male  persons,  of  foreign  birth,  21  years  of  age 
or  over,  who  have  not  complied  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Until  the  State  Census  of  1875  was  taken,  no  enumeration  had 
ever  been  made  of  the  aliens  resident  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  this 
feature  of  the  enumeration  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  State 
Censuses,  and  has  been  incorporated  in  the  schedules  used  in  the  United 
States  Census. 

In  a'  population  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  made  up  of  immigrants 
from  nearly  every  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  obviously  of 
great  importance  to  know  to  what  extent  the  foreign  born  assimilate 
themselves  with  our  political  system,  and  also  to  learn  what  position 
they  take  among  our  industrial  forces. 

Part  n  of  the  Thirteenth  AnnuU  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1882  re- 
lated to  Citizenship,  and  showed  the  composition  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  In  his  analysis  of  the  tables  therein  presented,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  at  that  time  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  said:  *' There  are 
but  few  States  that  can  determine  for  themselves  the  facts  herein  shown 
for  Massachusetts.  A  statistical  picture  is  given  of  not  only  the  popula- 
tion and  legal  voters  of  each  nmnicipality,  but  of  the  male  population  of 
voting  age  of  each  of  the  leading  foreign  elements  in  our  midst,  viz. :  the 
English,  Irish,  Canadians,  and  Germans.  Popular  estimates  relating  to 
the  points  covered  by  the  table  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Party 
canvassers  have  not  known  the  strength  of  the  non-naturalized  or  alien 
population,  and  the  public  generally  has  vastly  over-estimated  the  voting 
power  of  our  adopted  citizens  ;  and  the  same  over-estimate  has  been  made 
by  the  adopted  citizens  themselves." 

The  analysis  continued:  *'The  labor  problems  of  different  genera- 
Jons  would  be  less  troublesome,  both  to  labor  and  capital,  if  the  work- 
ingmen  would  take  such  educated  interest  in  public  affairs.  .  .  .  This 
Part  on  Citizenship  has  been  prepared  for  the  express  puri)ose  of  stimu- 
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lating  such  interest.  Our  youth  should  be  brought  up  to  comprehend 
the  elements  of  government,  as  indicated  by  fundamental  law,  with  some 
understanding  of  the  methods  by  which  government  is  administered. 
They  would  then  better  appreciate  the  return  which  comes  from  taxation, 
and  be  more  capable  of  levying  taxes.  Our  voting  population,  on  account 
of  its  deplorable  indifference  to  the  suffrage,  deserves  more  severe  criticism 
than  do  foreign  born  residents  for  not  becoming  naturalized,  for,  if  our 
native  born  voters  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  they  cannot  expect 
those  who  have  grown  up  under  different  institutions,  and  often  speaking 
a  different  language,  to  take  a  very  ardent  interest  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Republic.  The  example  of  an  interested,  well-informed, 
native  voting  population  will  stimulate  the  desire  in  all  new-comers  to 
become  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to 
such  membership." 

In  Part  II  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  1888 
appeared  an  article  entitled  Citizens  and  Aliens.  In  this  Part  com- 
parative figures  with  those  given  in  the  Report  for  1882  are  presented, 
relating  not  only  to  the  political  classification  of  the  foreign  born  residents, 
but  also  to  the  presence  of  aliens  in  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  at  that  time  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  tables,  said:  *'The  industrial  development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  our  population  due  to 
immigration  fostered  by  this  development,  affect  to  a  large  degree  the 
elements  of  political  citizenship.  .  .  .  The  presence  in  a  republic  of  a 
large  alien  population,  taking  no  active  part  in  political  affairs,  would  of 
itself  constitute  a  menace  to  free  institutions.  .  .  .  Organized  force,  as 
opposed  to  the  State,  has  no  place  where,  as  with  us,  the  State  is  only 
another  name  for  the  people.  But  this  theory,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  political  structure,  can  only  have  practical  effect  in  proportion  as  all 
classes  to  whom  political  citizenship  is  possible  avail  themselves  of  its 
powers  and  assume  its  responsibilities.  It  is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to 
say  that  every  inequality  affecting  wage  workers,  so  far  as  such  inequality 
is  supported  by  existing  law,  could  be  removed  through  the  orderly  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  citizenship.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions.  .  .  .  The  immigrant  who  comes  here  filled 
with  prejudice  against  the  social  order,  and  determined  to  remain  un- 
connected with  our  political  system,  is  no  longer  desired;  but  against 
him  who  seeks  enlarged  opportunity,  and  greater  civil  and  industrial 
liberty,  and  who  is  ready  to  do  his  part  toward  sustaining  our  institu- 
tions, no  criticism  is  valid.  A  foreign  bom  population  of  the  latter  class 
has  proved  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  the  -industrial 
development  of  which  it  has  had  so  large  a  share.  It  should  share  in 
our  political  life,  and  should  feel  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  common  welfare. 
It  can  do  this  effectively  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  acquirement 
of  political  citizenship.     The  dangerous  vote  is  the  unintelligent  and  the 
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conscienceless  vote,  and  this  may  be  native  bom  as  well  as  foreign  born. 
...  An  alien  population  indifferent  to  citizenship,  or  opposed  to  our 
institutions,  and  a  citizen  population  indifferent  to  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  are  equally  to  be  deplored.  Public  opinion  should  look  with  equal 
disfavor  upon  each." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  of  the  Paiis  referred  to,  the  question 
of  citizenship,  as  relating  to  our  foreign  bom  population,  has  been  con- 
sidered, while  in  the  Report  for  1888,  the  presence  of  aliens  among  our 
industrial  workers  was  shown  by  means  of  comparative  tables.  In  the 
present  article  the  presence  of  aliens  in  our  industrial  forces  will  be  con- 
sidered only,  their  political  relations  being  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
Bulletin. 

In  1875,  the  total  population  of  the  State  was  1,651,912,  of  which 
794,383  were  males.  The  number  of  aliens,  including  as  such  those 
males  comprehended  by  the  definition  hereinbefore  given,  was  79,136; 
representing  4.79  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  9.96  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  males. 

In  1885,  the  total  population  was  1,942,141,  of  which  932,884  were 
males.  The  number  of  aliens  was  99,131,  forming  5.10  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  and  10.63  per  cent  of  the  total  males. 

In  1895,  the  total  population  was  2,500,183,  of  which  1,214,701  were 
males.  The  aliens  numbered  160,610,  being  6.42  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  and  13.22  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  males. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  aliens  showed  an  increase,  both  as  regards 
total  population  and  total  males  in  1885  as  compared  with  1875,  and  in 
1895  as  compared  with  1885.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  aliens  in 
this  Commonwealth  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  total 
population  and  in  the  total  number  of  males,  indicating  plainly  that  the 
immigrants  have  not  complied  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  failed  to  become  citizens. 

To  what  class  or  classes  of  immigrants  these  increases  are  due  will 
be  brought  out  in  a  forthcoming  article  to  be  prepared  and  presented  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Our  present  purpose,  as  previously  stated, 
is  to  show  to  what  extent  the  aliens  have  become  incorporated  with  our 
industrial  forces,  and  to  show  in  what  industries  they  are  now  employed. 
We  shall  show  the  distribution  by  industry  for  151,303 ;  the  remaining 
9,307  are  omitted  for  the  reason  that  they  came  from  foreign  countries 
having  but  a  small  representation  when  distributed  over  the  different 
classes  of  occupations,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  small  number,  the  place  of 
birth  being  unknown,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  them  under  any  par- 
ticular country. 

The  first  table  shows  the  place  of  birth  of  the  aliens  considered,  the 
number  born  in  the  specified  countries,  or  whose  descent  can  be  traced 
to  those  countries,  with  percentages  showing  the  respective  strength  for 
each  country  of  the  whole  number  considered.  GoOqIc 
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Aliens  in  Industry. 


PLAOB  or  BlKTB  AMD  DlflOSMT. 


Percentages 


Ireland, 

Oanada  (French),      .... 

England, 

Canada  (Bnglleh),     .... 

Nova  Scotia, 

Sweden 

Italy 

RuMia, 

Scotland, 

Germany, 

Portngal, 

Poland, 

New  Bmnewick,       .... 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  laland, 

France, 

Walea, 

Other  foreign  eonntrlea  and  unknown. 

Total,        .       .      '. 


80,468 

24.67 

20,446 

18.88 

14,687 

0.06 

0,440 

6.88 

0,068 

6.64 

7,866 

4.80 

7,702 

4.80 

7,880 

4.68 

6,040 

8.70 

6,840 

8.88 

4,722 

2.04 

8,166 

1.07 

2,786 

1.78 

1,687 

1.06 

1,266 

0.70 

1,240 

0.77 

804 

0.10 

0,807 

6.70 

160,610 


100.00 


Examining  the  table,  we  find  that  the  aliens  in  the  Commonwealth, 
who  were  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent,  number  39,468,  or  24.57 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  aliens ;  those  bom  in  Canada,  of  French 
extraction,  29,445,  or  18.33  per  cent;  those  born  in  England,  14,527, or 
9.05  per  cent.  The  aliens  born  in  the  three  countries  just  named  number 
83,440,  or  51.95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  aliens.  The  re- 
maining countries,  omitting  those  born  in  foreign  countries  not  specified 
and  those  whose  birthplace  was  unknown,  represented  67,863  aliens,  or 
42.26  per  cent. 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  countries  in  detail. 

Aliens  in  Industry,  bom  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  Descent. 

The  first  table  shows  the  number  of  aliens  born  in  Ireland,  or  of 
Irish  descent,  with  specification  of  the  class  of  occupation  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  together  with  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  particular 
branch  of  industry  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  number  bom  in  Ireland  and  the  number  born  in  other  foreign 
countries,  but  of  Irish  parentage,  are  given  in  separate  columns,  the 
third  column  showing  the  totals.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the 
table  is  a  classification  by  literate  and  illiterate,  the  illiterate  including 
those  who  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  could  not  read  or  write  the 
English  language. 
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Aliens  Bom  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  Descent. 


OOOUPAnOHS. 


Government 

NatloDal  government, 

State  government. 

City  and  town  government. 

Army, 

Navy, 


iVo/MfionaZ,  . 
BeUgion,  . 
LawT  .  . 
Medldne,  . 
Literatare,  . 
Art,  .  . 
Mnelo,  . 
Amnaementa, 
Edncatton,  . 
Belenoe, 


Domestic  Sertieef 

Boarding  and  lodging, 
Hontewlvee  and  bouaework,     • 
I>omeatlc  aervloe  (private  famlUes), 

Btnonal  Service 


Trade^ 

Merebanta  and  dealera, 
Baleamen  and  Mdeawomen, 
Aeconntanta,  bookkeepera,  clerks,  etCf 
Agents,  baokera,  brokers,  eto., 
Mesaengera,  porters,  eto.,  . 


TrantportaUon, 
Carriers  on  roads, 
Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 
Carriers  on  seaa  and  rivers. 


Af/ricmlturet  . 
Agricnltore, 
Care  of  animals,  ete.. 

The  Fieheriee, . 


Manu/acturee, . 

A^caltaral  implements,  .... 
Arms  and  ammnnltlon,      .... 

Artlaans'  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Boots  and  sboes, 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  bmsbes,  and  mops,     . 

Building, 

Burial  eases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,   . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,  . 

Garpetings, 

Carriages  and  wagons,       .... 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime*  and  plaster,    . 
Chemical  prepmtions  (componnded),   . 
Clocks,  watchea,  and  Jewelry,  . 

Clothing, 

Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc.,    . 
Cooking,  Hgbtlog,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corks,  bangs,  and  taps,     .... 

Cotton  goods, 

Drags  and  medicines,        .... 

Dyestnffs, 

Barthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,     . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Electroplating, 

Emery  and  aand  paper  and  doth,  etc.,    . 

PertUiaers, 

Flax,  hemp,  Jnte,  and  Hnen  goods,   . 
Poo<]  preparations,     .       .       .       . 

Furnitare, 

6aa  and  residual  products. 

Glass 

Olue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 

Hoee :  rabber,  linen,  etc., .... 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste,  .... 
Ivory,  bone,  aliell,  and  bom  goods,  etc., . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), . 


Bom 

in 
Ireland 


884 
19 
22 

162 
84 
47 

126 

67 
1 
7 
7 
6 
8 
1 
10 
29 

1,080 
865 

2 


706 

1.180 
819 
181 
281 
184 
216 

8,940 

2,694 

1,216 

181 

960 

986 

24 

194 


10,900 

19 

11 

24 

2 

916 

21 

28 

10 

2,871 

6 

8 

48 

174 

6 

6 

40 

268 

17 

28 

81 

1 

1,176 

4 

4 

6 

107 

2 

7 

6 

84 

296 

109 

67 

9 

24 

8 

46 

20 

4 

27 

786 

7 


Bom  in 

other 

Foreign 

Ck>antrle8 


14 

4 
4 
2 

4 

29 
11 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 
8 

4 

92 

60 

1 

41 

88 

200 
64 

42 
67 
80 
17 

871 

260 

76 

86 

89 
89 


81 
1,880 

1 

4 
1 

119 
8 
4 
4 

492 


8 

44 

1 

7 
43 

7 
6 

884 
1 


10 
88 
26 

1 
4 
1 


Totals 


208 
19 
26 

166 
86 
61 

166 

68 

2 

18 

7 

7 

9 

8 

18 

88 

1,122 

416 

8 

704 

798 

1,880 
878 
228 
838 
164 


4,811 

2,864 

1,291 

166 

999 

976 
24 

226 

12,789 

19 

12 

28 

8 

1,084 

29 

82 

14 

2,868 

6 

8 

66 

218 

6 

6 

47 

801 

17 

86 

87 

1 

1,660 

6 

4 

7 

188 

2 

8 

6 

44 

828 

186 

68 

18 

26 

3 

60 


826 
10 


Literate 


'  247 
16 
24 
120 
86 
61 

141 

62 

2 

18 

7 

7 

9 

8 

18 

25 

1,040 
891 

665 

661 

1,214 
832 
217 
827 
160 
178 

8,669 

2,416 

1,006 

189 


686 
18 

104 

10,694 
14 
10 


61 
8 
2 

46 


14 
6 


76 
24 
8 
49 

182 

116 
41 

6 
11 

4 
64 

762 
489 
286 
27 

896 

880 

6 

121 

2,146 
6 
2 

4 


8 

- 

900 

184 

27 

2 

26 

7 

14 

> 

2,866 

497 

6 

1 

2 

1 

42 

14 

199 

19 

4 

2 

6 

- 

89 

8 

273 

28 

12 

6 

29 

6 

32 

6 

1 

. 

1,220 

889 

6 

.> 

4 

• 

7 

- 

128 

10 

2 

- 

8 

. 

6 

- 

26 

19 

290 

88 

122 

18 

48 

16 

12 

20 

2 

46 

18 

4 

. 

26 

3 

619 

206 

10 

- 
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Aliens  Born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  Descent  —  Concluded. 


OCCUPATIOMS. 


Born 

Id 
Ireland 


Bom  In 

other 

Foreign 

Conntrles 


Uterate 


imterate 


Manufacture*  —  Con. 

Liquora :  malt,  diatilled  and  fermented,  . 

Lumber, 

Machines  and  maobinery,  .... 
Metale  and  metallto  goode, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Mosical  Instrnments  and  materials, . 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals, 
Paper  and  paper  goods,     .... 
Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 
Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 
Polishes  and  dressing. 


Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding.  . 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacbenea. 
Railroad  construction  and  equipment,  . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods, .... 
Saddlery  and  harness,  .... 
Scientific  instruments  and  appliances,     . 

Shipbuilding 

Bilk  and  silk  goods 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,      . 

Bione, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 
Tallow,  candies,  soap,  and  grease,   . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Toys  and  games  (children's),   . 

Trunks  and  valises, 

Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks. 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  goods, 

Worsted  goods,  .' 


Mining^ 

Laborer*, 

Laborers  (agriculture). 
Laborers  (manufactures). 
Laborers  (other). 


Apprentice*, 
Studwte,  . 


Retired, 

Not  Gainful,  etc.,    . 
Unemployed  Twelve  Month*,  . 
Dependent*,      .       .       .       . 

At  Home, 

Not  StaUd 


62 

24 

441 

1,210 

12 

9 

26 

2 

« 

440 

2 
8 
0« 

148 

20 

822 

66 

10 

18 

18 

18 

248 

10 

84 

8 

2 

2 

2 

60 

888 

40 

148 


18,886 
2,168 
8,120 
8,608 


21 
012 

46 
622 
846 

11 
818 


8 
18 
72 
171 

8 
11 


27 
1 


86 
16 

6 
20 
10 

4 
14 

2 

8 
80 


1 

1 

88 
66 

12 


680 
101 
167 
821 

6 

8 

88 
2 

46 


27 


66 

87 

618 

1,881 

12 

12 

87 

2 

6 

467 

1 

2 

8 

102 

168 

26 

861 

66 

14 

27 

20 

16 

278 

10 

84 

0 

2 

8 

2 

102 

880 

61 

160 

14,476 
2,260 
8,287 
8,010 

68 

24 
946 

48 
668 
867 

11 
846 


61 

80 

447 

1,177 

7 

11 

86 

2 

6 

881 

1 

2 

8 

102 

140 

26 

817 

62 

14 

27 

16 

14 

283 

14 

27 

8 

1 

8 

2 

95 

662 

62 

91 

9,722 
1,541 
2.453 
6,728 

60 

24 

416 
84 

814 

886 
4 

287 


4 

7 

66 

304 
6 
1 
2 


86 


84 
8 


6 
2 
40 
6 

7 
1 

1 


7 

287 

0 

60 

4,758 

728 

834 

8,101 


680 
14 
264 
632 
7 
108 


RECAPITULATION. 


CZ.A88B8  OF  OOOnPATIONS. 


Bom 

In 
Ireland 


Bora  In 

other 

Foreign 

Conntrles 


Totals 


Uterate 


nuterate 


The  State. 

Government, 

Professional 

Domestio  service,     .... 
Personal  service,      .... 

Trade, 

Transportation,        .... 

Agriculture, 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures, 

Mining, 

Laborers, 


86,081 

284 

126 

1,030 

706 

1,180 

8,040 

960 

104 

10,000 

148 

18,886 


3,487 

14 

20 

02 

88 

200 

871 

30 

81 

1,880 

7 

680 


80,468 

208 

166 

1,122 

708 

1,880 

4,311 

900 

226 

12,780 

150 

14,475 


20,406 

247 

141 

1,046 

661 

1,214 

8,550 

604 

104 

10,504. 

01 

0,722 


10,062 

61 

14 

76 

132 

116 

752 

806 

121 

2,146 

60 

4,753 
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Recapitulation—  Concluded. 


Classbs  of  Occupations. 


Thb  State  — Con. 

Appreotleea, 

Snideou, 

Retired, 

Not  galDfal,  ete.,      .       .        .       .       , 
UoMDpIoyed  twelve  monlbt,  . 

Dependents, 

Al  borne, 

Notsuted, 


Born 

In 
Ireland 


68 

21 
912 

46 
522 
846 

11 
318 


Born  in 

Other 

Foreign 

Conntrles 


6 
8 
88 
2 
40 
22 


68 

24 
946 

48 
668 
867 

11 
846 


Literate 


60 
24 

416 
84 

814 

886 
4 

287 


Illiterate 


680 
14 
264 
682 
7 
108 


It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  space,  and  money  to  repeat  in  text  form 
the  results  so  plainly  shown  in  the  preceding  table ;  but  there  are  certain 
salient  lines  which  will  bear  repetition. 

Of  the  166  aliens  born  in  Ireland  employed  by  city  and  town  govern- 
ments, 46  were  illiterate.  Naturally,  but  few  illiterates  were  found  in 
the  professional  class.  The  line  '^*  Housewives  and  Housework,"  under 
Domestic  Service,  needs  explanation.  Three  persons  are  mentioned  in 
this  classification,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  relates  to  males 
who  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  housewives  or  to  those  usually 
engaged  in  housework.  Of  the  704  employed  in  domestic  service  in 
private  families,  but  49  were  illiterate.  The  exhibit  for  those  engaged  in 
Trade  shows  that  116  out  of  1,330  were  illiterate;  and  of  the  4,311 
engaged  in  Transportation,  752  were  illiterate.  The  proportion  of  illiter- 
ates among  those  engaged  in  Agriculture  is  quite  large,  numbering  395 
out  of  a  total  of  999  ;  but  this  proportion  is  largely  exceeded  in  the  Fish- 
eries, where  121  out  of  225  are  classed  as  illiterate. 

Considering  Manufactures  as  a  whole,  we  find  2,145  illiterates  among 
12,739  aMens  employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries.  The 
noticeable  lines,  based  upon . numerical  prominence,  are:  134  illiterates 
out  of  1,034  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  497  out  of 
2,863  engaged  in  the  building  trades ;  339  out  of  1,559  employed  in  cot- 
ton mills ;  206  out  of  825  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  204  out 
of  1,381  workers  in  metals  and  the  making  of  metallic  goods;  and  237 
out  of  889  employed  in  woollen  mills. 

The  illiterate  laborers  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, there  being  4,753  illiterates  out  of  a  total  of  14,475.  There  were 
728  out  of  2,269  of  the  laborers  engaged  in  agriculture ;  834  out  of  3,287 
employed  in  manufactures;  and  3,191  out  of  8,919  laborers  employed  in 
industries  not  connected  with  either  agriculture  or  manufactures,  who 
were  illiterate. 

Of  the  945  persons  who  had  retired  with  a  competency,  530,  or  the 
majority,  were  illiterate.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  were  depend- 
ent upon  charity  for  their  support,  532  out  of  867  were  illiterate. 
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We  next  present  a  recapitulation  showing  for  each  class  of  occupa- 
tion, first,  the  number  of  literate  aliens  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent, 
with  percentages ;  second,  the  number  of  illiterates,  with  similar  speci- 
fications; third,  the  aggregate  (literate  and  illiterate  combined),  with 
the  same  detail ;  and  fourth,  the  percentages  of  literate  and  illiterate  in 
each  class  of  occupation. 


Aliens  Bom  in  Ireland  ( 

or  of  Irish  Descent 

LlTBlATB 

ILUTBRATB 

Aqobboatbs 

PBB0BXTAOB6 

CLASSU  op  OOOUPATIOVl. 

Namber 

Percent- 
ages 

Namber 

Percent- 
agee 

Number 

Peroent- 
agee 

Literate 

nuterate 

Thi  Statb. 

29,406 

100.00 

10.062 

100.00 

89,468 

100.00 

74.61 

26.40 

Oovernment, 

847 

0.84 

61 

0.61 

298 

0.76 

82.89 

17.11 

ProfeMional, 

141 

0.48 

14 

0.14 

166 

0.89 

90.97 

9.08 

DomMtle  serTlee, 

1,046 

8.66 

76 

0.76 

1.122 

2.84 

98.28 

6.77 

PeraoDftl  •ervice, 

661 

2.26 

182 

1.81 

798 

2.01 

83.86 

16.66 

Tr«d6.  . 

1.214 

4.13 

116 

1.16 

1.880 

8.87 

91.28 

8.72 

TransporUtioD, 

8,669 

12.10 

762 

7.47 

4.811 

10.92 

82.66 

17.44 

Agrtoultare 

604 

2.06 

806 

8.93 

999 

2.68 

60.46 

89.64 

TheFUheriet, 

104 

0.36 

121 

1.20 

226 

0.67 

46.22 

63.78 

Manafactures 

10.604 

86.08 

2,146 

21.82 

12.789 

82.28 

83.16 

16.84 

MlnJog 

91 

0.31 

69 

0.69 

160 

0.88 

60.67 

30.88 

liaborers, 

0.T22 

83.06 

4.763 

47.24 

14.476 

86.68 

67.16 

82.84 

Apprentieea, 

60 

0.20 

3 

0.08 

68 

0.16 

96.24 

4.76 

BtDdenU, 

24 

0.08 

. 

- 

24 

0.06 

100.00 

. 

RaUred 

416 

1.41 

680 

6.27 

946 

2.89 

43.02 

66.08 

Not  galDfal,  etc., 

34 

0.12 

14 

0.14 

48 

0.12 

70.83 

29.17 

814 

1.07 

264 

2.62 

668 

1.^ 

66.28 

44.72 

Dependents, 

Athome, 

886 

1.14 

682 

6.29 

867 

2.S0 

38.64 

61.36 

4 

0.01 

7 

0.07 

11 

0.08 

36.86 

68.64 

NotaUted. 

287 

0.81 

108 

1.07 

846 

0.87 

68.70 

81.80 

The  table  is  so  graphic  that  but  little  special  analysis  is  required. 
Considering  numbers  and  their  relative  percentages  first,  we  find  that  of 
the  39,468  aliens,  representing  100  per  cent,  4,311,  or  10.92  per  cent, 
are  employed  in  Transportation;  12,739,  or  32.28  per  cent,  in  Manu- 
factures; while  14,475,  or  36.68  per  cent,  are  Laborers.  These  three 
classes  represent  79.88  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  bom  in 
Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent. 

Comparing  the  percentages  of  literate  aliens  in  each  class  with  the 
percentages  of  illiterates  in  the  same  class,  some  interesting  facts  are 
brought  to  light.  Of  the  aliens  in  government  service,  82.89  per  cent 
are  literate  and  17.11  per  cent  illiterate;  in  Agriculture,  60.46  per  cent 
are  literate  and  39.54  per  cent  illiterate;  among  those  who  have  retired 
with  a  competency,  43.92  per  cent  are  literate  and  56.08  per  cent  illiter- 
ate; of  the  Dependents,  38.64  per  cent  are  literate  and  61.36  per  cent 
illiterate. 

Considering  the  three  classes  of  occupations  giving  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  aliens.  Transportation,  Manufactures,  and  Laborers, 
we  find  that  of  those  employed  in  Transportation  82.56  per  cent  are 
literate  and  17.44  illiterate;  in  Manufactures,  83.16  per  cent  literate 
and  16.84  illiterate ;  while  67.16  per  cent  of  the  laborers  are  literate  and 
32.84  per  cent  illiterate. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  detail  tables  brings  out  the  fact  that 
aliens  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent  are  employed  in  115  branches 
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of  ocoapation ;  in  82  of  these  branches  some  illiterate  aliens  are  em- 
ployed, while  in  33  of  them  none  of  the  aliens  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish 
descent  are  illiterate,  all  being  able  to  read  and  write.  In  the  manu- 
facturing industries  the  Irish  aliens  are  found  in  74  branches,  in  51  of 
which  some  of  those  so  employed  are  illiterate. 

In  the  final  tables  of  this  article  the  number  of  literate  and  illiterate 
aliens  in  each  class  of  occupation  and  for  the  17  countries  are  brought 
together  for  comparative  purposes. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Canada  of  Frenoh  Desoent. 

In  the  preceding  tables  for  Ireland  the  branches  of  occupation  have 
been  given  in  detail ;  under  Manufactures,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
aliens  employed  in  each  branch  of  occupation  in  that  industry  has  been 
given  in  detail,  such  as  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing,  Cotton  Goods,  Paper 
and  Paper  Goods,  Woollen  Goods,  etc. 

To  present  these  detail  tables  for  the  other  16  countries  considered 
in  this  article  would  consume  too  much  space,  and  for  that  reason  only 
the  recapitulations  showing  the  occupations  by  classes  will  be  given  in 
print.  The  information  in  detail  is  on  file  in  the  oflSce,  and  can  be  sup- 
plied to  those  who  may  desire  it.  In  the  analysis  for  each  country,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  more  important  detail  lines  will  be  given,  as  indicative 
of  the  kind  of  information  that  can  be  supplied. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  tables,  another  point  of  informa- 
tion is  needed  and  is  herewith  supplied.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  detail 
table  for  Ireland  that  opposite  the  branch  of  occupation  line  **  House- 
wives and  Housework,"  and  also  opposite  the  class  headings  **  Not  Gain- 
ful, etc.,"  **  At  Home,"  **  Not  Stated,"  figures  appear.  These  figures  are 
omitted  in  the  showings  for  16  of  the  17  countries  considered,  for  the 
following  reason :  In  the  table  for  Ireland  407  aliens  were  found  in  the 
classes  mentioned;  Housewives  and  Housework,  three;  Not  Gainful, 
etc.,  48  ;  At  Home,  11 ;  and  Not  Stated,  345.  In  the  16  countries  con- 
sidered there  were  876  aliens,  distributed  as  follows :  Housewives  and 
Housework,  28;  Not  Gainful,  etc.,  50;  At  Home,  16;  and  Not  Stated, 
782.  To  have  located  these  876  persons,  so  as  to  have  included  them  in 
the  table  under  the  proper  column-head  classifications,  would  have  re- 
quired the  handling  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  schedules.  It  was 
not  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  time  or  expend  the  money  for  such  a 
slight  return.  For  that  reason  these  lines  are  omitted  in  the  presentation 
for  Canadian  French  and  for  those  which  follow. 

In  making  up  the  first  table  which  appears  in  this  aiiicle  showing 
aliens  in  Massachusetts,  these  876  have  been  included  with  the  9,307 
classified  under  **  Other  foreign  countries  and  unknown."  The  aggregate, 
876,  is  so  small  that  when  distributed  among  the  16  countries  (exclud- 
ing Ireland),  the  number  allotted  to  each  would  have  no  appreciable 
efiect  upon  the  numerical  presentation,  or  upon  the  percentages 
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A  recapitulation  of  the  detail  table  for  aliens  bom  in  Canada  of 
French  parentage  follows  : 


CLA88B8  OF  OCCUPATIOMS. 


Thk  Btatb. 


Government,  .       .        ,       . 
Professional,    .       .        .       . 
DomesUo  service,    . 
Personal  service,     . 

Trade 

Transportation, 
Agricolture,    .       .       .       . 
The  Fisheries, 
Manuf  acta  res, .... 

Mining, 

Laborers,         .       .       .       . 

Apprentices 

Students, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependents 


Bom 
In  Canada 
(French) 


38,621 

66 

226 

164 

786 

1.287 

1,797 

480 

600 

16,186 

261 

6,614 

17 

16 

666 

188 

686 


Bom  in 

Other 

Foreign 

Coantrles 


824 

1 

7 

2 

28 

54 

91 

7 

6 

483 

2 

126 

1 

10 
2 
4 


29,446 

67 

282 

166 

768 

1,941 

1,888 

487 

606 

16,668 

268 

6,740 

17 

17 

676 

186 

689 


Literate 


16,884 

27 

220 

114 

478 

1,146 

1,001 

200 

362 

9,864 

lU 

2,880 

18 

17  . 

176 

77 

141 


Illiterate 


18,111 

80 

12 

.82 

290 

196 

887 

278 

164 

6,804 

148 

8,361 

4 

400 
108 


The  whole  number  is  29,445,  of  which  28,621  were  born  in  Canada 
of  French  parentage,  while  824  were  born  in  other  foreign  countries  of 
French  parentage.  Of  the  aggregate,  16,334  were  literate  and  13,111 
were  illiterate. 

Considering  those  classes  of  occupations  in  which  at  least  1,000  aliens 
were  employed,  we  find  that  in  Trade  there  were  1,341  aliens,  1,146  of 
whom  were  literate  and  195  illiterate ;  in  Transportation,  of  1,888  aliens, 
1,001  were  literate  and  887  illiterate;  in  Manufactures,  16,668  aliens 
were  employed,  of  whom  9,864  were  literate  and  6,804  illiterate ;  the 
Laborers  numbered  5,740,  of  whom  2,389  were  literate  and  3,351  were 
illiterate. 

The  second  recapitulation  shows  the  literate  and  illiterate  aliens,  by 
classes  of  occupations,  with  aggregates  and  percentages. 


Classes  or  Occupations. 


The  Stats. 

Oovemment, 
Professional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service, 

Trade, 

Transportation,  . 

Agriculture, 

The  Fisheries,     . 

Manufactures, 

Mining,         .... 

Laborers,     .... 

Apprentices, 

Students,      .... 

Retired,        .... 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 

Dependents, 


LiTBBATE 


16,334 

27 

220 

114 

473 

1,146 

1,001 

209 

362 

9,864 

115 

2,389 

13 

17 

176 

77 

141 


Percent 
ages 


100.00 

0.10 
1.35 
0.70 
2.90 
7.02 
6.13 
1.28 
2.15 

60.39 
0.70 

14.63 
0.08 
0.10 
1.08 
0.47 
0.86 


iLLITERATB 


18,111 
80 

12 

52 

290 

195 

887 

278 

154 

6,804 

148 

3,851 

4 

400 

108 


Percent- 
ages 


100.00 

0.28 
0.09 
0.40 
2.21 
1.48 
6.77 
2.12 
1.17 

51.90 
1.13 

25.56 
0.08 

8.05 

0.82 
3.04 


AOORSOATKB 


Number  ^^T^^^ 
ages 


29,445 

67 

232 

166 

763 

1,841 

1,888 

487 

506 

16,668 

268 

5,740 

17 

17 

676 

185 

539 


100.00 

0.19 
0.79 
0.56 
2.69 
4.56 
6.41 
1.65 
1.72 

66.61 
0.89 

19.49 
0.06 
0.06 
1.96 
0.63 
1.83 


Pbbckiitaobs 


Literate  Illiterate 


55.47 

47.37 
94.83 

86.46 
58.02 
42.92 
69.57 
59.18 
43.73 
41.62 
76.47 
100.00 
80.56 
41.62 
26.16 


44.53 

52.63 
5.17 
81.33 
38.01 
14.54 
46.98 
57.08 
30.48 
40.82 
66.87 
58.88 
23.68 

09.44 
58.88 
78.84 


A  few  salient  lines  are  considered  by  way  of  illustration.     Of  the 
aggregate  number  of  aliens,   29,445,  55.47  per  cent  were  literate  and 
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44.53  per  c^nt  illiterate.  Of  the  aliens  employed  in  Trade,  85.46  per 
cent  were  literate  and  14.54  per  cent  illiterate;  of  those  engaged  in 
Transportation,  53.02  per  cent  were  literate  and  46.98  per  cent  illiterate ; 
in  the  manufacturing  industries,  of  the  aliens  employed  59.18  per  cent 
were  literate  and  40.82  per  cent  illiterate;  of  the  Laborers,  41.62  per 
cent  were  literate  and  58.38  per  cent  illiterate. 

Referring  to  the  detail  tables  which  are  on  file  in  the  oflSce,  we  find 
that  of  597  merchants  and  dealers,  447  were  literate  and  150  illiterate ; 
of  1,416  persons  employed  as  carriers  on  roads,  743  were  literate  and 
673  illiterate ;  of  441  employed  as  carriers  on  steam  railroads,  238  were 
literate  and  203  illiterate.  Considering  the  manufacturing  industries, 
1,663  aliens  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  of 
whom  1,077  were  literate  and  586  illiterate.  In  the  building  trades,  of  a 
total  of  3,932  aliens,  2,421  were  literate  and  1,511  illiterate.  In  cotton 
mills,  with  a  total  of  4,939  aliens  employed,  2,655  were  literate  and  2,284 
illiterate;  of  926  employed  in  woollen  and  worsted  mills,  476  were  liter- 
ate and  450  illiterate.  Of  a  total  of  5,740  laborers,  2,389  were  literate 
and  3,351  illiterate ;  these  including  1,078  agricultural  laborers,  of  whom 
473  were  literate  and  605  illiterate;  1,857  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  of  whom  843  were  literate  and  1,014  illiterate ;  and  2,805 
general  laborers,  comprising  1,073  literate  and  1,732  illiterate. 

To  summarize,  108  branches  of  occupation  are  represented  in  which 
the  Canadian  French  are  employed.  In  16  branches  all  employes  are 
literate,  while  in  92  different  branches  some  illiterate  employes  are 
engaged. 

Aliens  Bom  in  England  or  of  English  Descent. 
As  shown  in  the  following  recapitulation,  the  number  of  aliens  born 
in  England  or  of  English  parentage  is  14,527,  of  whom  13,957  were 
literate  and  570  illiterate. 


Clambi  of  Oocupatiovs. 

Born 

in 
England 

Bom  In 

Otber 

Foreign 

Conntriea 

ToUlf 

Literate 

IlUterate 

Thb  State. 

12,801 

1,688 

14,627 

18.067 

670 

68 

7 

66 

66 

• 

ProfMslooa], 

285 

40 

826 

824 

1 

Domestic  aerrioe 

619 

86 

664 

640 

14 

PertODAl  aenrloe, 

420 

62 

481 

462 

10 

Trmd* 

1,120 

202 

1,822 

1,805 

17 

667 

108 

'760 

782 

18 

Ajpieoltore 

The  FliherieB, 

881 

80 

411 

886 

26 

88 

18 

61 

48 

3 

Manafsetaree, 

7,007 

888 

8,740 

8,440 

201 

MlDfag 

41 

2 

48 

80 

4 

Laborere, 

1,080 

176 

1,266 

1,140 

116 

10 

- 

10 

10 

- 

80 

8 

88 

88 

- 

Retired 

206 
109 

17 
18 

228 
122 

108 
116 

26 

Unemployed  twelve  montiui 

7 

Dependeote, 

103 

16 

118 

80 

20 

Considering  those  classes  of  occupations  in  which  1,000  or  more 
aliens  were  employed,  we  find  that  of  1,322  who  were  engaged  in  Trade, 

uigiLizeu  Dy  '^wJ  v^\^pt  lv. 
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1,305  were  literate  and  17  illiterate;  of  the  8,740  employes  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  8,449  were  literate  and  291  illiterate;  of  the 
1,265  laborers,  1,149  were  literate  and  116  illiterate. 
The  recapitulation  which  follows  shows  percentages : 


CLA88B8  OF  OOOUPATIOS8. 


Ths  Statb. 

OoTerament, 
Professional, 
Domestic  servloe, 
Personal  serrioe, 
Trade,         .... 
Transportation, . 
Agricnltare, 
The  Fisheries,    . 
Mannfactares,    . 
Mining,       .... 
Laborers,    .... 
Apprentices,      .       .  -     . 
Btndents,    .... 
Retired,      .... 
Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependents, 


LiTBIATB 


Nomber 


Percent' 
sges 


18,067 

05 
8S4 
MO 
402 
1,806 
782 
885 

48 
8,449 

80 
1,140 

10 

88 
108 
115 

80 


100.00 

0.47 
2.82 
8.87 
8.81 
0.85 
6.24 
2.76 
0.84 
60.64 
0.38 
8.28 
0.14 
0.27 
1.42 
0.82 
0.04 


670 

1 

14 
10 
17 
18 
26 

8 
201 

4 
110 


100.00 

0.17 
2.46 
8.88 
2.08 
8.10 
4.66 
0.68 

61.06 
0.70 

20.86 


4.80 
1.28 
6.00 


AOOBBOATBS 


14,627 

06 
826 
664 

481 

1^22 

750 

411 

61 

8,740 

43 

1,266 

10 

88 

223 

122 

118 


100.00 

0.46 
2.24 
8.81 
8.81 
O.IO 
6.10 
2.88 
0.86 
00.10 
0.80 
8.71 
0.18 
0.20 
1.64 
0.84 
0.81 


PBMSlTTAaBB 


Literate  Illiterate 


00.08 

100.00 
00.60 
07.47 
00.06 
08.71 
07.00 
03.07 
04.12 
00.07 
00.70 
00.88 
100.00 
100.00 
88.70 
04.20 
76.42 


S.OS 

0.81 
2.68 
8.9ft 
1.90 
2.40 
0.8S 
6.88 
8.88 
0.90 
0.17 


11.21 

6.74 

24.68 


Of  those  engaged  in  Trade,  98.71  per  cent  were  literate  and  1.29 
per  cent  illiterate ;  of  those  employed  in  Manufactures,  96.67  per  cent 
were  literate  and  3.33  per  cent  illiterate;  while  90.83  per  cent  of  the 
Laborers  were  literate  and  9.17  per  cent  illiterate. 

The  percentages  of  illiteracy  by  classes  of  occupations  being  so  small, 
it  follows  that  the  detail  lines  under  each  class  must  be  unimportant  when 
compared  with  the  aggregate.  In  fact,  out  of  112  branches  of  occupation 
in  which  English  aliens  are  found,  in  but  48  of  them  are  there  any  illiter- 
ate aliens,  and  the  number  in  each  case  is  small. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Canada  of  English  Descent. 
The  aliens  bom  in  Canada  of  English  parentage  number  9,440,  of 
whom  8,929  are  literate  and  512  illiterate. 

A  recapitulation  by  classes  of  occupations  is  subjoined. 


CLAS8B8  OF  OOOUPATIOMS. 


Turn  Stati. 

Government 

Professional,  .... 
Domestic  service,   . 
Persons!  service,     . 

Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agricnltare,    .       .       .       . 
The  Fisheries, 
Mannfactnres, . 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

Apprentices,    .       .       .       . 

Students, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependents,    .       .       .        . 


Bom 
in  Canada 
(EnglUb) 


9,184 

M 

9« 

184 

270 

800 

1,280 

102 

1,817 

8,978 

48 

922 

16 


41 

28 


B<»iiin 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries 


268 

2 

1 

8 

0 

28 

17 

4 

28 

140 


TotaU 


9,440 

68 

97 

187 

276 

918 

1.247 

108 

1,840 

4,118 

48 

961 

16 

29 

89 

44 

24 


Uterate 


8,928 

67 

98 

188 

282 

908 

1,206 

97 

1,280 

8,929 

87 

888 

16 

29 

84 

40 

19 


nuterate 


612 

1 
1 
4 

14 
18 
42 
9 
101 
184 
11 
118 
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There  are  three  classes  of  occupations  in  which  more  than  1,000 
aliens  were  employed;  these  are  Transportation,  with  a  total  of  1,247, 
of  whom  1,205  were  literate  and  42  illiterate;  the  Fisheries,  with 
1,340,  of  whom  1,239  were  literate  and  101  illiterate;  and  Manufac- 
tures, with  4,113  aliens,  of  whom  3,929  were  literate  and  184  illiterate. 

A  second  recapitulation,  with  percentages,  follows : 


LITBSATB 

ILUTBBATB 

AOOBBOATB8 

CLA8SB8  OF  OCOOPATIOKS. 

Number 

Peroent- 
aget 

Namber 

Peroent- 
agee 

Number 

Percent- 
Ages 

Literate 

mitenite 

Thb  Statb. 

8.»28 

100.00 

612 

100.00 

9,440 

100.00 

94.68 

6.42 

GoTernmmt, 

67 

0.64 

1 

0.19 

68 

0.62 

98.28 

1.72 

ProfoMiooal, 

96 

1.08 

1 

0.19 

97 

1.08 

98.97 

1.08 

188 

1.49 

4 

0.78 

187 

1.46 

97.06 

2.92 

Peraonal  service, 

102 

2.98 

14 

2.78 

276 

2.92 

04.96 

6.07 

TnKie, 

908 

10.11 

18 

2.64 

916 

9.70 

98.68 

1.42 

1.206 

18.60 

42 

8.S0 

1,247 

18.21 

96.68 

8.87 

Afrteolture, 

The  FUberiee, 

97 

1.09 

9 

1.76 

106 

1.12 

91.61 

8.49 

1,289 

18.88 

101 

19.78 

1,840 

14.20 

92.46 

7.64 

lUnafaetoret, 

8,929 

44.01 

184 

86.94 

4,118 

48.67 

96.68 

4.47 

Mloltig, 

87 

0.41 

11 

2.16 

48 

0.61 

77.08 

22.92 

Laborer*, 

888 

9.88 

118 

28.06 

961 

10.07 

87.69 

12.41 

Apprentleee, 

16 

0.17 

16 

0.16 

100.00 

StQdeiito 

29 

0.82 

. 

. 

29 

0.81 

100.00 

• 

BeUred 

84 

0.88 

6 

0.98 

89 

0.41 

87.18 

12.82 

Unemployed  twelve  montht,     . 

40 

0.46 

4 

0.78 

44 

0.47 

90.91 

9.09 

19 

0.21 

6 

0.98 

24 

0.26 

79.17 

20.83 

Of  the  1,247  aliens  engaged  in  Transportation,  96.63  per  cent  were 
literate  and  3.37  per  cent  illiterate;  of  the  1,340  engaged  in  the  Fish- 
eries, 92.46  per  cent  were  literate  and  7,54  per  cent  illiterate;  of  those 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  95.53  per  cent  were  literate  and 
4.47  per  cent  illiterate;  while  of  the  Laborers,  numbering  951,  87.59 
per  cent  were  literate  and  12.41  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

Considering  the  branches  of  occupation,  we  find  that  the  aliens  of 
specified  birth  and  descent  were  employed  in  98  branches,  and  in  45  of 
these  some  of  them  were  illiterate,  while  in  53  branches  all  of  the  aliens 
employed  were  literate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Nova  Sootia  or  of  Nova  Bootian  Desoent. 
As  shown  in  the  following  recapitulation,  of  the  aliens  born  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  of  Nova  Scotian  parentage,  9,058  in  number,  8,592  are  literate 
and  466  illiterate. 


CLA8SK8  or  OCCUPATIOVS. 


Thk  Stats. 


OoTerament,  .... 
ProfeeeloDal,  .... 
Domeetio  eervlee,  . 
Pereonel  eerriee,    . 

Trade, 

TraseportetlOD, 
Agrlcultore,    .... 
Tbe  Fteberlee, 
Maoafacturee, 

MlnlDg, 

Laborere,  .... 
Apprentieee,  .... 
BtndeoU,         .... 

Retired, 

Uoemplojed  twelve  montht, 
DependeDte,   .... 


Bom 
In  Nova 
Scotta 


8,802 

87 

77 

187 

223 

717 

1,290 

282 

176 

4,226 

'      19 

1,487 

11 

29 

60 

40 

48 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries 


166 


4 
0 
17 
22 
8 
2 
84 

19 

1 
1 
4 
8 


9,068 

87 

77 

191 

229 

784 

1.812 

286 

177 

4,809 

19 

1,466 

11 

80 

61 

44 

IJigmZ 


Literate 


8,692 

88 

77 

186 

226 

720 

1,276 

266 

167 

4,164 

19 

1,268 

11 

80 

60 

40 


Illiterate 


466 

1 

6 
8 
14 
86 
19 
20 
166 

198 


1 
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Of  the  1,312  aliens  who  are  engaged  in  Transportation,  1,276  are 
literate  and  36  illiterate ;  of  the  4,309  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, 4,154  are  literate  and  155  illiterate;  while  of  1,456  laborers,  1,258 
are  literate  and  198  illiterate. 

The  usual  recapitulation,  with  percentages,  is  subjoined. 


LITSBATB 

ILUTSBATB 

Ambmatbs    I 

PSMBHTAOCS 

Classes  of  Occupatioxs. 

Number 

Percent- 
sees 

Number 

Percent- 
sees 

Number 

Percent- 
•fss 

Literate 

nuterate 

The  Statb. 

8,602 

100.00 

46jB 

100.00 

0,068 

100.00 

04.86 

6.U 

Ooveroment 

86 

1.00 

1 

0.21 

87 

0.06 

08.86 

1.16 

Professional, 

77 

0.00 

. 

• 

77 

0.86 

100.00 

• 

Domestic  service, 

186 

2.16 

6 

1.20 

101 

2.11 

06.86 

8.14 

Personal  serviee, 

220 

2.83 

8 

0.64 

220 

2.68 

08.60 

1.81 

Trade, 

720 

8.88 

14 

8.01 

784 

8.10 

06.00 

1.01 

Transportation, 

1,27« 

14.86 

80 

7.78 

1,812 

14.40 

07.26 

2.74 

Agrlenltare, 

2M 

8.10 

10 

4.08 

286 

8.16 

08.88 

6.67 

The  Flslieries, 

167 

1.88 

20 

4.20 

177 

1.06 

88.70 

11.80 

Mannfaetures, 

4,164 

48.86 

166 

88.26 

4,800 

47.67 

06.40 

8.60 

Mining . 

10 

0.22 

. 

• 

^0 

0.21 

100.00 

. 

Laborers, 

1.268 

14.64 

108 

42.40 

1,466 

16.07 

86.40 

18.60 

Apprentices 

11 

0.18 

. 

. 

11 

0.12 

100.00 

• 

StodenU, 

80 

0.86 

- 

- 

80 

0.88 

100.00 

. 

ReUred, 

60 

0.68 

1 

0.21 

61 

0.66 

08.04 

1.06 

Unemployed  twelve  months,    . 

40 

0.46 

4 

0.86 

44 

0.40 

00.01 

0.00 

Dependents, 

87 

0.48 

0 

1.08 

46 

0.61 

80.48 

10.67 

Considering  the  1,312  aliens  of  Nova  Scotian_  birth  or  descent  en- 
gaged in  Transportation,  we  find  97.26  per  cent  were  literate  and  2.74 
per  cent  illiterate ;  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  96.40 
per  cent  were  literate  and  3.60  per  cent  illiterate ;  while  of  the  Laborers, 
86.40  per  cent  were  literate  and  13.60  per  cent  illiterate. 

Examining  the  detail  tables  which  are  on  file  in  the  office,  we  find 
that  aliens  born  in  Nova  Scotia  or  of  Nova  Scotian  parentage  are  em- 
ployed in  103  branches  of  occupation ;  in  46  of  these  some  illiterate 
aliens  are  found,  while  in  57  of  the  branches  of  occupation,  all  the  aliens 
of  specified  birth  and  descent  are  literate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Sweden  or  of  Swedish  Desoent. 
Of  the  7,855  aliens  bom  in  Sweden  or  of  Swedish  parentage,  7,400 


were  literate  and  455  were  illiterate. 


Classks  op  Oooupatiovs. 


The  Statb 

Government,   .       .       .       . 
Professional,    .        .        .        . 
Domestic  service,    . 
Personal  service,     • 

Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture,     .        .       .        . 
The  Fisheries, 
Manufactures,. 

Mining, 

Laborers,         .        .       .       . 
Apprentices,    .       .        .        . 

Studentfl, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 
Dependents,    .        .       .       . 


Bom 

in 

Sweden 


7,817 

18 

78 

109 

132 

213 

323 

110 

417 

4,841 

188 

1,188 

40 

8 

26 

40 

81 


Bom  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Conntrles 


4 

1 

1 
2 

22 


7,866 

18 

78 

1«9 

182 

217 

824 

111 

419 

4,863 

188 

1,195 

40 

8 

27 

40 

81 


Literate 


7,400 

16 

78 

162 

127 

212 

801 

107 

412 

4.686 

174 

1,101 

87 

8 

17 

87 

26 


Illiterate 


466 

8 

7 
6 
6 

28 

4 

7 

277 

9 

94 
8 

10 
8 
6 
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In  but  two  classes  of  occupations  are  more  than  1,000  aliens  of 
Swedish  birth  or  descent  employed;  these  being  Manufactures,  with 
4,863,  of  whom  4,586  are  literate  and  277  illiterate;  and  Laborers,  1,195 
in  number,  of  whom  1,101  are  literate  and  94  illiterate. 

Aggregates  and  percentages  are  shown  below. 


. 

LITBRATB 

ILLITXKATB        | 

AOOBXOATKS 

PBSCKNTAOB8 

Clambs  of  Oooupatioks. 

Namber 

Percent- 
eg«s 

Number 

Percent- 
efM 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Thk  Stats. 

7,400 

IM.OO 

466 

100.00 

7,866 

100.00 

94.21 

6.79 

OoT«rDoeDt 

1ft 

0.20 

8 

0.66 

18 

0.28 

88.88 

16.67 

ProfeMlonal 

78 

1.0ft 

• 

• 

78 

0.09 

100.00 

- 

DomcsUe  •errlce, 

102 

2.10 

1.64 

169 

2.16 

96.86 

4.14 

Peraonal  Mrvloe, 

127 

1.72 

1.10 

182 

1.68 

96.21 

8.79 

Trade, 

212 

2.86 

1.10 

217 

2.76 

97.70 

2.30 

TnwsportfttiOD 

SOI 

4.07 

28 

6.06 

824 

4.13 

92.90 

7.10 

TC«Ftoherie« 

107 

1.46 

0.88 

111 

1.41 

96.40 

3.60 

412 

6.67 

1.64 

410 

6.84 

98.88 

1.67 

Mannfaetorest 

4,58« 

61.97 

277 

60.88 

4.863 

61.91 

94.80 

6.70 

Minltig 

174 

2.86 

1.08 

188 

2.88 

96.08 

4.92 

Laborers, 

1,101 

14.88 

04 

20.66 

a,106 

16.21 

92.18 

7.87 

Apprentieee, 

87 

0.60 

0.66 

40 

0.61 

92.60 

7.60 

Stodeou, 

8 

0.11 

. 

8 

0.10 

100.00 

• 

Bedred, 

17 

0.2S 

10 

2.19 

27 

0.84 

62.96 

87.04 

Unemployed  twelve  moDtbt,    . 

87 

0.60 

0.66 

40 

0.61 

92.60 

7.60 

26 

0.86 

1.10 

81 

0.40 

88.87 

16.18 

Of  those  aliens  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  94.30  per 
cent  are  literate  and  5.70  per  cent  illiterate ;  while  of  the  laborers,  92.13 
per  cent  are  literate  and  7.87  per  cent  illiterate. 

Referring  to  the  detail  tables,  we  find  that  the  aliens  bom  in  Sweden 
or  of  Swedish  descent  are  represented  in  98  branches  of  occupation ;  in 
47  of  these  none  of  the  employes  are  illiterate,  but  in  each  of  the  other  51 
of  the  branches  some  of  the  employes  are  illiterate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Italy  or  of  Italian  Desoent. 
Of  the  7,702  aliens  considered  in  the  following  table,  7,684  were 
bom  in  Italy,  while  18  were  born  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Italian 
parentage.     Of  the  aggregate,  4,203  are  literate  and  3,499  illiterate. 


Classbs  of  OCOirPATIOVS. 


Ths  Stats. 

OoTeromeot,    .... 

Profeaalooal 

Domeatle  aervlee,    . 
Peraonal  aenriee,     . 

Trade, 

TraaaportatioD, 
Afrlcaltiire,    .... 
Toe  Flaberlea, 
Maoofactnrea, 

Mlalog 

Laborera, 

Apprentieee,    .... 

Sudeota, 

BtHred,    

Unemployed  twelre  mootbs, 
Depeodeou,     .... 


Bom 

In 
Italy 


7,084 

18 

130 

70 

488 

815 

117 

24 

10 

2,832 

186 

8,410 

6 

1 

47 

42 

20 


Bom  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontrles 


18 


10 

1 
2 

1 


7,702 

18 

180 

70 

438 

816 

120 

24 

10 

2,342 

187 

8,421 

7 

1 

47 
42 
29 


Literate 


4,208 

10 

66 

60 

260 

483 

81 

10 

5 

1,637 

119 

1,633 

6 

I 

13 

21 

8 


DUterate 


8,499 

8 

64 

20 

178 

833 

39 

14 

6 

806 

68 

1,888 

1 

84 
21 
21 
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In  only  two  classes  of  occupations  are  more  than  1,000  aliens  of 
Italian  birth  or  descent  found ;  these  are  Manufactures,  comprising  2,342^ 
of  whom  1,537  are  literate  and  805  illiterate;  and  Laborers,  3,421  in 
number,  of  whom  1,533  are  literate  and  1,888  are  illiterate. 

As  many  Italians  are  engaged  in  what  is  called  Trade,  being  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  selling  of  fruit,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  816 
Italian  aliens  so  engaged,  483  are  literate  and  333  illiterate. 

Some  interesting  percentages  are  contained  in  the  following  table  : 


LiTBSATB 

Illiterate 

AOOSEOATBa 

PEEOEKTA«Ba 

Nomber 

Percent- 

Nomber 

Peroent- 

Namber 

Percent- 

Uterate nuterate 

agea 

agea 

ages 

The  Statk. 

i^M 

100.00 

8.4W) 

100.00 

7.702 

100.00 

64.67 

46.48 

Goveromeot, 

10 

o.u 

8 

0.28 

18 

0.28 

66.66 

44.44 

ProfeMloDal 

M 

1.67 

84 

1.88 

180 

1.00 

60.77 

49.28 

Domettie  serrioe, 

60 

1.19 

20 

0.67 

70 

0.91 

71.48 

28.67 

Penonal  service, 

200 

6.10 

178 

6.00 

488 

6.00 

60.86 

40.64 

Trade 

488 

11.49 

883 

9.62 

816 

10.60 

60.19 

40.81 

TnnsportatioD 

81 

1.08 

80 

1.11 

ISO 

1.66 

67.60 

82.60 

Agrloaiiare, 

10 

0.24 

14 

0.40 

24 

0.81 

41.67 

68.88 

The  FUherle*. 

6 

0.11 

6 

0.14 

10 

0.18 

60.00 

60.00 

Maoafaetnree 

1.687 

80.67 

806 

28.01 

2.S42 

80.41 

66.68 

84.87 

Mining. 

119 

2.88 

08 

1.94 

187 

2.48 

68.64 

86.80 

Laborere, 

1.688 

88.47 

1,888 

68.98 

8.421 

44.42 

44.81 

66.10 

Apprentieet, 

« 

0.14 

1 

0.08 

7 

0.00 

86.71 

14.20 

Students, 

1 

0.02 

. 

- 

1 

0.01 

100.00 

- 

Retired 

18 

0.81 

84 

0.97 

47 

0.61 

27.66 

72.U 

SI 

0.60 

21 

0.00 

42 

0.64 

60.00 

60.00 

DependenU,       • 

8 

0.19 

21 

0.00 

20 

0.88 

27.60 

72.41 

Of  the  2,342  aliens  of  Italian  birth  or  descent  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  65.63  per  cent  are  literate  and  34.37  per  cent  are 
illiterate;  while  of  the  3,421  laborers,  44.81  per  cent  are  literate  and 
55.19  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  of  specified 
birth  and  descent,  namely,  7,702,  54.57  per  cent  are  literate  and  45.43 
per  cent  are  illiterate. 

From  the  table  giving  the  branches  of  occupation  in  detail,  we  learn 
that  aliens  bora  in  Italy  or  of  Italian  descent  are  employed  in  78  branches, 
in  60  of  which  some  of  them  so  engaged  are  illiterate,  while  in  18 
branches  only  those  who  are  literate  are  employed. 

The  branches  in  which  the  aliens  employed  are  all  literate  are  those 
included  in  the  Professional  class,  classified  under  Religion,  Medicine, 
Amusements,  Education,  and  Science;  and  Students;  under  Manufac- 
tures, the  literate  are  engaged  in  the  industries  classified  as  Agricultural 
Implements;  Artisans'  Tools;  Boxes  (Paper  and  Wooden);  Cement, 
Kaolin,  Lime,  and  Plaster;  Hair  Work  (Animal  and  Human);  Hose: 
Rubber,  Linen,  etc. ;  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods ;  Models,  Lasts,  and  Pat- 
terns ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  Photographs  and  Photographic 
Materials  ;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding ;  Saddlery  and  Harness. 


Aliens  Bom  in  Rtissia  or  of  Rtissian  Descent. 
In  the  recapitulation  which  follows,  we  find  that  of  a  total  of  7,359 
aliens  born  in  Russia  or  of  Russian  parentage,  5,558  are  literate  and 
1,801  are  illiterate.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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Boro 

In 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontriea 


Totals 


Literate 


Illiterate 


Thx  Btatb, 

Ooremmeot,  .... 
Profeaeional,    .... 
Domesile  eerrioe,    .       • 
Peraonal  aerrloe,     . 

Trade, 

TransportatloD, 
AgTicDlmre,    .       .       .       . 
ThePtoheriea, 
Manofaotnree, . 

Mining, 

Laborers 

Apprentices,    .        .       .        . 

Btadents, 

Betired, 

Unemployed  tweWe  months, 
Dependents,     .       .       .       . 


7,811 

4 

131 

26 

74 

1,73« 

1]« 

86 

65 

8,867 

276 

918 

3 

7 

82 

26 

26 


14 

6 


7,860 

4 

128 

26 

74 

1,740 

122 

86 

66 

8,877 

276 

921 

6 

7 

82 
27 
26 


6,668 

4 

116 

28 

68 

1,290 

86 

20 

63 

2,829 

261 

786 

4 

7 

23 

20 

16 


1,801 

7 

8 

11 

460 

87 

6 

12 

1,048 

16 

186 

1 

9 
7 
10 


In  but  two  classes  of  occupations  are  more  than  1,000  aliens  of  Rus- 
sian birth  or  descent  found,  namely.  Trade  and  Manufactures.  In  the 
former,  out  of  1,740  aliens,  1,290  are  literate  and  450  illiterate;  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  of  a  total  of  3,877,  2,829  are  literate  and  1,048 
illiterate. 

Aggregates  and  percentages  are  presented  in  the  second  recapitu- 
lation. 


CLaSSSS  OW  OOOUPATIOMS. 


Thb  Btatx. 

QoTtfnmeDt, 

Professional, 

Domestic  servloe, 

Personal  service. 

Trade.         .... 

Transportation, . 

Agrloultnre, 

Tbe  Fisheries,    . 

ICanolaetores,    . 

Mining,       .... 

Laborers,    .... 

Apprentices, 

BtndenU,     .... 

Retired 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 
Dependents, 


LiTBXATB 


Number 


6,668 

4 

116 

28 

68 

1,290 

86 

29 

63 

2,829 

261 

786 

4 

7 

28 

20 

16 


Percent- 
ages 


100.00 

0.07 
2.09 
0.41 
1.18 

28.21 
1.68 
0.62 
0.96 

60.90 
4.70 

18.24 
0.07 
0.18 
0.41 
0.86 
0.27 


ILUTBSATB 


Nnmber 


1,801 

7 
3 

n 

460 
87 
6 
12 
1,048 
16 
186 
1 

9 
7 
10 


Percent- 


100.00 

0.89 
0.17 
0.61 

24.99 
2.06 
0.88 
0.66 

68.19 
0.83 

10.27 
0.06 

0.60 
0.39 
0.66 


AOOnOATBS 


7,869 

4 

128 

26 

74 

1,740 

122 

86 

66 

8,877 

276 

921 

6 

7 

82 

27 

26 


100.00 

0.06 
1.67 
0.86 
1.01 

28.64 
1.66 
0.48 
0.88 

62.68 
8.76 

12.62 
0.07 
0.10 
0.48 
0.87 
0.84 


PSIOXHTAOBS 


Literate  Illiterate 


76.63 

100.00 
94.81 
88.46 
86.14 
74.14 
69.67 
82.86 
81.64 
72.97 
94.67 
79.91 
80.00 

100.00 
71.88 
74.07 
60.00 


24.47 

6.69 
11.64 
14.86 
26.86 
80.88 
17.14 
18.46 
27.08 

6.48 
20.09 
20.00 

28712 
26.98 
40.00 


Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens,  7,359,  we  find  75.53  per  cent  are 
literate  and  24.47  per  cent  illiterate.  Of  those  employed  in  Trade,  num- 
bering 1,740,  74.14  per  cent  are  literate  and  25.86  per  cent  are  illiterate ; 
while  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  of  a  total  of  3,877,  72.97  per  cent 
are  literate  and  27.03  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

An  examination  of  the  table  giving  the  branches  of  occupation  in 
detail  shows  that  the  aliens  bom  in  Eussia  or  of  Russian  descent  are  em- 
ployed in  86  difierent  branches,  in  59  of  which  some  of  the  employes  in 
each  are  illiterate,  while  in  27  all  those  employed  are  literate. 


Aliens  Bom  in  Sootland  or  of  Scotch  Descent. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  considered  in  the  recapitulation  which 
follows,  namely,  5,940,  4,268  were  born  in  Scotlan4jt|,FJM](Aji^7ATO 
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born  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Scotch  descent, 
are  literate  and  151  illiterate. 


Of  the  total,  5,789 


CLA88B8  OW  OOOUPAnOMS. 


Bom 

In 

Scotland 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Coantilei 


Totals 


Literate 


lUlterate 


Thi  Btatb, 

€h>Temment,  .... 
Profeulonal,   .... 
Domeatio  service,    . 
Personal  servloe,    . 

Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture,     .... 
The  Fisheries, 
Manufactures, 

Mining 

Laborers,         .... 
Apprentices,    .... 

Studenu, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependents,    .... 


27 

64 

137 

122 

884 

289 

178 

12 

2,604 

19 

842 

18 

8 

70 

48 

28 


1,872 

17 
81 
81 
48 

180 

188 
81 
82 

804 
8 

184 
8 
8 
28 
10 
16 


6,040 

44 
86 

188 

170 

668 

422 

200 

44 

8,488 

26 

608 

18 

14 

08 

82 

41 


6,780 

44 

84 

187 

180 

640 

412 

208 

42 

8,421 

24 

480 

18 

14 

88 

67 

88 


161 

1 
1 

1 
4 

10 
8 
2 

87 
1 

48 


Manufactures  is  the  only  class  of  occupation  in  which  more  than 
1,000  aliens  bom  in  Scotland  or  of  Scotch  descent  are  employed,  and 
of  these,  3,421  are  literate  and  only  67  illiterate. 

We  present  aggregates  and  percentages  below. 




LlTBEATB 

ILUTBBATB 

AoosaoATas 

FumamnAoma 

Classbs  of  Oocupatioms. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Kumber 

Percent- 
ages 

Nomber 

Percent- 
ages 

Uterate 

mitente 

Thb  Statb. 

6,780 

100.00 

161 

100.00 

6,040 

100.00 

07.48 

S.64 

Government, 

44 

0.78 

. 

. 

44 

0.74 

100.00 

. 

Professional,      . 

84 

1.46 

1 

0.88 

86 

1.48 

08.82 

1.18 

Domestic  service. 

187 

2.88 

1 

0.88 

188 

2.88 

00.40 

0.80 

Personal  service, 

180 

2.02 

1 

0.88 

170 

2.88 

00.41 

0.60 

Trade,         .       . 

640 

0.48 

4 

2.86 

668 

0.81 

00.28 

0.7S 

Transportation, . 

412 

7.12 

10 

8.82 

422 

7.10 

0T.88 

2.87 

Agriculture, 

208 

8.68 

8 

1.00 

200 

8.62 

08.68 

1.44 

The  Fisheries,    . 

42 

0.78 

2 

1.88 

44 

0.74 

06.46 

4.66 

Manufactures,    . 

8,421 

60.00 

87 

44.87 

8,488 

68.72 

08.08 

1.09 

Mining,       .       . 

24 

0.41 

1 

0.88 

26 

0.42 

08.00 

4.00 

Laborers,    . 

480 

7.06 

48 

80.48 

608 

8.62 

00.01 

0.00 

Apprentices, 

18 

0.28 

- 

18 

0.27 

100.00 

Students,     . 
Retired,       .       . 

14 

0.24 

. 

. 

14 

0.24 

100.00 

. 

86 

1.40 

7 

4.84 

08 

1.67 

02.47 

7.68 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 

67 

0.08 

6 

8.81 

82 

1.04 

01.04 

8.08 

Dependents, 

88 

0.88 

8 

1.00 

41 

0.80 

• 

02.88 

7.82 

By  this  table  we  find  that  the  number  of  aliens  bom  in  Scotland  or 
of  Scotch  parentage  is  5,940,  of  whom  97.46  per  cent  are  literate  and 
2.54  per  cent  are  illiterate.  In  the  manu&cturing  industries,  the  number 
employed  being  3,488,  98.08  per  cent  are  literate,  while  but  1.92  per 
cent  are  illiterate.  Of  the  506  aliens  employed  as  laborers,  90.91  per 
cent  are  literate  and  9.09  per  cent  illiterate,  this  latter  being  the  highest 
percentage  of  illiteracy  found  in  any  class  of  occupation. 

From  the  table  giving  the  branches  of  occupation  in  detail,  we  find 
that  the  aliens  born  in  Scotland  or  of  Scotch  descent  are  employed  in  99 
branches ;  in  63  of  these  there  are  no  illiterates  found,  while  in  36  some 
illiterates  are  employed  in  each. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQiC 
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Aliens  Bom  in  G^ennany  or  of  (German  Descent. 

In  the  recapitulation  subjoined,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  5,349 
aliens  considered,  5,121  were  born  in  Germany,  while  228  were  bom  in 
other  foreign  countries  of  German  parentage. 


CLASSBS  of  00CUFATI01I8. 


Thb  Statx. 


0OTenuneDt,    .       .       .       , 
Profeastonal,   .       .       .       . 
]>oiD6stle  «ervlc«,   . 
.PenoiMl  MrriM,     . 

Tnule. 

TraoaportatioD, 
Agrleiiltare,     •       .       .       , 
The  FUbertM, 
MmnnfMtarM, . 

Mlnliif 

Lftborert,  .  .  .  . 
ApprentieM,  .  .  .  . 
BtodeBU, .       •       .       •       , 

Retired 

Unamployed  twelv«  months,, 
DepciidaoU,    .       .       .       , 


Bora 

In 

0«rnuuiy 


ft,Ul 

16 

192 

108 

167 

406 

167 

186 

S6 

8,178 

8 

620 

11 

6 

08 

86 

82 


Bora  in 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontrlee 


228 

11 
4 

6 
28 
10 

12 

127 

26 

1 

4 
4 


Total! 


6,840 

16 
208 
112 
168 
420 
167 
186 

88 

8,800 

8 

646 

12 
6 

07 

80 


Lttemta 


IUltent« 


4,088 

4U 

16 

. 

100 

4 

100 

8 

164 

0 

806 

88 

168 

4 

126 

U 

84 

4 

8,068 

287 

8 

. 

481 

66 

11 

1 

6 

. 

84 

18 

88 

1 

66 

26 

Of  the  total  number  of  aliens,  5,349,  4,938  are  literate  and  411 
illiterate.  There  is  but  one  class  of  occupation  in  which  we  find  more 
than  1,000  aliens  employed,  namely.  Manufactures,  in  which  there  are 
3,300,  of  whom  3,063  are  literate  and  237  illiterate.  Of  the  546  aliens 
engaged  as  laborers,  481  are  literate  and  65  illiterate. 

Comparative  figures  for  literates  and  illiterates,  with  aggregates  and 
jiercentages,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 


Lrbbats 

ILUTBBATB 

AOOSMATSS 

Nambor 

Percent- 
sflrei 

Nnmber 

Perosnt- 
aget 

Nnmber 

Peroent- 
agei 

Literate 

mitentte 

Thi  Stati. 

4,088 

100.00 

411 

100.00 

6,840 

100.00 

02.82 

7.68 

16 

0.88 

- 

- 

16 

0.80 

100.00 

. 

100 

4.08 

4 

0.07 

208 

8.80 

08.08 

1.07 

Domestic  Mrrloe,      ..... 

100 

2.21 

8 

0.78 

112 

2.00 

07.82 

2.68 

Poreooal  eerrioa, 

164 

8.12 

0 

2.10 

168 

8.06 

04.48 

6.62 

Tnd€,         . 

806 

8.02 

88 

8.08 

420 

8.02 

02.81 

7.60 

Trniwporutlon 

168 

8.80 

4 

0.07 

167 

8.12 

07.60 

2.40 

Agrlealtare, 

126 

2.68 

11 

2.68 

186 

2.64 

01.01 

8.00 

The  Fisheries, 

84 

0.60 

4 

0.07 

88 

0.71 

80.47 

10.68 

XADixfaetares 

8,068 

62.08 

287 

67.67 

8,800 

61.60 

02.82 

7.18 

Mining. 

8 

0.06 

> 

•  - 

8 

0.06 

100.00 

• 

Leborers, 

481 

0.74 

66 

16.82 

646 

10.21 

88.10 

11.00 

Apprentices 

11 

0.22 

1 

0.24 

12 

0.28 

01.67 

8.88 

6 

0.12 

> 

- 

6 

0.11 

100.00 

. 

Reared,' 

84 

1.70 

18 

8.16 

07 

1.81 

86.60 

18.40 

88 

0.77 

1 

0.24 

80 

0.78 

07.44 

2.66 

66 

1.18 

26 

6.88 

82 

1.68 

68.20 

81.71 

Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  born  in  Germany  or  of  German  de- 
scent, 61.69  per  cent  are  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  while 
10.21  per  cent  are  laborers;  of  those  employed  in  Manu&ctures,  92.82 
per  cent  were  literate  and  7.18  per  cent  illiterate ;  and  of  the  Laborers, 
88.10  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  while  11.90  per  cent  could  not. 
Of  the  total  number  of  aliens  born  in  Germany  or  of  German  descent, 


92.32  per  cent  were  literate  and  7.68  per  cent  illiterate. 
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Considering  the  detail  lines,  each  of  which  represents  a  branch  of 
occupation,  we  find  that  the  aliens  of  specified  birth  and  descent  are  em- 
ployed in  100  different  branches;  in  51  of  these  some  of  the  aliens 
employed  are  illiterate,  while  in  each  of  the  49  other  branches  none 
of  the  aliens  are  illiterate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Portugal  or  of  Portuguese  Descent. 
Of  the  aliens  classified  under  this  heading,  4,722  in  number,  4,707 
were  born  in  Portugal  and  but  15  in  other  foreign  countries  of  Portuguese 
parentage.     Of  the  whole  number,  1,528  could  read  and  Write,   while 
3,194  were  unable  to  do  so. 


Classes  op  Oooupatiohs. 


Ths  8tats< 

OoverameDt 

Profesdonal,   .       .       .       . 
Domefltie  servlM,   . 
Peraonal  •errioe*    . 

Trade, 

Trantportatloo, 
Agrioalture,    .       .       .       • 
The  FlBherles, 
Manafaotnrea, 

Mining 

Laborers, 

Apprentices,   .       .       •       . 

StodenM 

Retired, 

nnemployed  twelve  months, 
D4pendentfl,     .       .       .       . 


Bom 

in 

Portugal 


4,707 

20 

17 

60 

208 

108 

264 

164 

724 

1,428 

2 

1,677 

1 

48 
66 
64 


Bom  in 

Other 

Foreign 

Coantrlei 


16 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

6 


Totals 


4,722 

21 

10 

60 

209 

108 

266 

164 

726 

1,420 

2 

1,678 

1 
48 
66 
64 


Literate 


1,628 

9 

16 

18 

186 

70 

114 

60 

161 

626 

1 

801 

1 

1 

12 
IS 
10 


Illiterate 


8,194 

12 

8 

82 

78 

38 

162 

104 

666 

904 

1 

1,187 

86 

48 
44 


Of  the  1,429  aliens  born  in  Portugal  or  of  Portuguese  descent  who 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  525  were  literate  and  904 
illiterate ;  of  the  1,578  employed  as  laborers,  391  were  literate  and  1,187 
illiterate ;  of  the  726  engaged  in  the  Fisheries,  161  were  literate  and 
565  illiterate.  In  these  three  classes  of  employment,  embracing  3,733 
persons,  1,077  were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  2,656  could  not  do  so ; 
that  is,  28.85  per  cent  were  literate  and  71.15  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  percentage  table  follows : 


LITBBATB 

ILLITBBATB 

AOOBBOATBS 

Pbeobwtaobs 

Classes  of  Oooupatiohs. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Literate 

imterata 

Thb  Statk. 

1,628 

100.00 

8,194 

100.00 

4.722 

100.00 

82.86 

67.64 

Oovemment, 

9 

0.69 

12 

0.88 

21 

0.44 

42.86 

67.14 

Professional, 

16 

1.06 

8 

0.09 

19 

0.40 

84.21 

16.79 

Domestic  service, 

18 

1.18 

32 

1.00 

60 

1.06 

86.00 

84.00 

Personal  service, 

186 

8.90 

78 

2.29 

209 

4.48 

66.07 

84.98 

Trade, 

70 

4.68 

38 

1.19 

108 

2.29 

64.81 

86.19 

Transporution, 

114 

7.46 

162 

4.76 

266 

6.68 

42.86 

67.14 

Agriculture 

60 

8.27 

104 

8.26 

164 

3.26 

82.47 

67.63 

The  Fisheries, 

161 

10.63 

668 

17.69 

726 

16.38 

22.18 

77.82 

Manufactures, 

626 

34.86 

904 

28.80 

1,429 

80.26 

86.74 

63.26 

Mining.       .       .       .       . 

1 

0.07 

1 

0.03 

2 

0.04 

60.00 

60.00 

Laborers, 

891 

26.69 

1,187 

87.16 

1,678 

83.42 

24.78 

76.22 

Apprentices, 

1 

0.07 

- 

- 

1 

0.03 

100.00 

Students, 

1 

0.07 

- 

> 

1 

0.02 

100.00 

. 

Retired 

12 

0.78 

86 

1.18 

48 

1.02 

26.00 

76.00 

Unemployed  twelve  months,    . 

18 

0.86 

48 

1.36 

66 

1.19 

23.21 

76.79 

Dependenu, 

10 

0.66 

44 

1.88 

64 

1.14 

18.62 

81.48 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  bom  in  Portugal  or  of  Portuguese 
descent,  32.36  per  cept  are  able  to  read  and  write,  while  67.64  per  cent 
are  illiterate.  Of  those  employed  in  Agriculture,  67.53  per  cent  are 
illiterate;  in  the  Fisheries,  77.82  per  cent;  in  Manufactures,  63.26 
per  cent ;  while  of  the  Laborers,  75.22  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

The  aliens  of  birth  and  descent  as  specified  above  are  found  to  be 
employed  in  73  branches  of  occupation ;  in  55  of  these  branches,  those 
employed,  as  shown  in  the  previous  tables,  are  lai*gely  illiterate ;  while 
in  only  18  branches  out  of  the  73  are  the  aliens  of  such  birth  and  descent 
all  able  to  read  and  write. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Poland  or  of  Polish  Descent. 
As  shown  in  the  following  table,  of  3,156  aliens  born  in  Poland  or 
of  Polish  descent,  1,750  are  literate  and  1,406  illiterate. 


Clasmb  of  Oooufatiovs. 


Born 

In 
Poland 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontrlet 


Touia 


Llunte 


IlUterate 


Thx  Stats. 

OoT«nunent 

Profaaaloaal,   .... 
Domeatio  service,   . 
Pwaonal  eervlce,     . 

Trade. 

Traneporlation, 
Agrlenltare,    .... 
Tba  Flab«ries, 
Maonfactiireat  . 

Mioing,    ..... 
Laborers,  '      .       .       .       . 

Students 

Retired 

Unomployed  twelvo  months, 
Dependents,    .... 


8,186 

8 

9 

10 

26 

104 

86 

26 

1 

1,742 

19 

1,046 

10 
11 

6 


21 
8 


8,168 

2 
12 
10 
26 
201 
88 
26 

1 

1,760 

10 

1,047 

1 

10 
11 

6 


1,760 

2 
12 

7 

16 

169 

28 

17 

1 

084 

4 

688 

1 

6 

8 


1,408 


8 
0 
42 
10 
8 

816 

16 

484 

6 
8 
8 


Of  the  1,750  aliens  of  specified  birth  and  descent  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  934  were  literate  and  816  illiterate ;  of  the  laborers, 
numbering  1,047,  563  were  literate  and  484  illiterate. 

The  usual  percentage  table  is  subjoined. 


Classm  of  Oooufatioms. 


Tbb  Stats. 


Ooremment, 
Professional, 
Domesiio  serrioe. 
Personal  serrioe. 
Trade,         .... 
Transportation, . 
Agrlenltare, 
The  Fisheries,  .. 
Mannfactnres,    . 

Mhiing 

Laborers,    .... 
Stndenu,     .... 

Retired 

Unemployed  twelre  months. 
Dependents, 


LiTBaATB 


1,760 


169 

21 


034 
688 


Peroent- 
agea 


100.00 

0.11 
0.69 
0.40 
0.01 
9.09 
1.49 
0.97 
0.08 

68.87 
0.28 

82.17 
0.06 
0.28 
0.17 


Number 


1,408 


8 
9 
42 
10 
8 

818 

16 

484 

6 
8 
8 


Percent- 
ages 


100.00 


0.21 
0.84 
2.99 
0.71 
0.67 

68.04 

1.07 

84.42 

0786 
0.67 
0.48 


AOQRKOATCS 


Number 


8,168 

2 
12 
10 
26 
201 
36 
26 

1 

1,760 

19 

1,047 

1 

10 
11 

8 


Peroent- 


100.00 

0.08 
0.38 
0.32 
0.79 
8.87 
1.14 
0.79 
0.03 

66.46 
0.60 

88.18 
0.08 
0.82 
0.85 
0.19 


Pebobmtaobs 


Literate  Illiterate 


66.46 

100.00 

100.00 
70.00 
64.00 
79.10 
72.22 
88.00 

100.00 
63.87 
21.06 
63.77 

100.00 
60.00 
27.27 


44.66 


30.00 
86.00 
20.00 
27.78 
82.00 

48.88 
78.96 
46.28 

60.00 
72.78 
100.00 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  aliens  considered,  namely,  3,156,  55.45  per 
cent  were  literate  and  44.55  per  cent  illiterate.  Of  the  1,750  aliens  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries,  53.37  per  cent  were  literate  and  46.63 
per  cent  illiterate;  while  of  the  laborers  53.77  per  cent  could  read  and 
write  and  46.23  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

Referring  to  the  detail  table  in  which  the  branches  of  occupation  are 
given,  we  find  that  the  aliens  bom  in  Poland  or  of  Polish  descent  are  em- 
ployed in  63  different  branches ;  in  44  of  these  some  of  the  employes  are 
illiterate,  while  in  19  of  the  branches  the  aliens  of  specified  birth  and 
descent  so  employed  are  all  able  to  read  and  write. 

Aliens  Bom  in  New  Brunswick  or  of  such  Parentage. 
Of  the  aliens  born  in  New  Brunswick  or  of  such  parentage,  2,785  in 
number,  2,629  were  literate  and  156  illiterate. 


OLAsass  OF  Occupations. 


Born  In 

New 

Braniwick 


B<»iiln 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontrlet 


Totals 


Utenite 


nuterate 


Thb  Statx, 

GoTommeot,   .... 
Professional,   .... 
DomesUo  serrioe,    . 
Porsonsl  serrloe,     . 

Trade 

Transportation, 
Agricnltnre,     .... 
The  Fisheries, 
Manufsciores, . 

Mining 

Laborers, 

Apprentices,    .... 
Btndents, ..... 

BeUred 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependenta,    .       .       .       . 


2,008 

28 
84 

46 

90 

271 

80S 

62 

2 

1,876 

0 

881 

8 

8 

18 

90 

17 


87 

2 

2 

8 

18 

10 

41 
12 


2,786 

28 

80 

47 

06 

284 

402 

62 

2 

1,416 

0 

848 

8 

8 

16 

21 

17 


2,620 

26 
86 

46 
02 

284 
886 

40 
2 
1,860 
6 
200 
8 
8 
16 
20 
18 


166 
3 

2 

4 

16 
8 

66 

4 
68 


In  only  one  class  of  occupation  are  more  than  1,000  persons  of 
specified  birth  and  descent  employed,  that  being  in  Manufactures ;  of  the 
1,416  aliens  employed  therein,  1,350  are  literate  and  66  illiterate. 

Aggregates  and  percentages  are  shown,  as  usual,  in  the  table  which 
follows : 


LITBKATS 

AQOBXOATKS 

PSBOSHTAOBS 

Clabsbs  of  Occufatiohs. 

Number 

Percent- 
sges 

Nmnber 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Literate 

IlUtorate 

Thk  State. 

2,620 

100.00 

166 

100.00 

2,786 

100.00 

04.40 

6.60 

Government, 

26 

0.06 

8 

1.03 

28 

1.01 

80.20 

10.71 

Professional, 

36 

1.87 

. 

. 

86 

1.20 

100.00 

- 

Domestic  service, 

46 

1.71 

2 

1.28 

47 

1.60 

06.74 

4.26 

Personal  service, 

02 

8.60 

4 

2.66 

06 

8.46 

06.88 

4.17 

Trade 

284 

10.80 

. 

. 

284 

10.20 

100.00 

. 

Transportation, 

886 

14.68 

16 

10.26 

402 

14.48 

06.02 

8.08 

Agricultare, 

40 

1.86 

8 

1.08 

62 

1.87 

04.28 

6.77 

The  Fisheries, 

2 

0.08 

. 

- 

2 

0.07 

100.00 

• 

Manafactnres, 

1,860 

61.86 

66 

42.81 

1,416 

60.84 

06.34 

4.66 

Mining, 

6 

0.10 

4 

2.66 

0 

0.82 

66.66 

U.44 

Laborers, 

200 

11.08 

68 

83.07 

848 

12.82 

84.66 

16.46 

Apprentices, 

8 

O.St 

. 

. 

8 

0.20 

100.00 

. 

Students, 

8 

0.81 

. 

« 

8 

0.20 

100.00 

- 

Retired 

16 

0.61 

. 

. 

16 

0.67 

100.00 

. 

Unemployed  twelve  months,    . 

20 

0.76 

1 

0.64 

21 

0.76 

06.24 

4.76 

Dependenta,       

18 

0.40 

4 

2.66 

17 

0.61 

76.47 

28.68 
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Of  the  2,785  aliens  of  specified  birth  and  descent,  94.40  per  cent  are 
literate  and  5.60  per  cent  illiterate.  Of  the  1,416  employed  in  manufac- 
taring  industries,  95.34  per  cent  are  literate,  while  but  4.66  per  cent  are 
illiterate.     In  the  mining  industry,  44.44  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

Keferring  to  the  table  showing  the  branches  of  occupation  in  detail, 
which  is  not  printed  but  is  kept  on  file  in  the  Bureau,  we  find  that  aliens 
bom  in  New  Brunswick  or  of  such  parentage  are  employed  in  81  difierent 
branches  of  occupation ;  in  50  of  these  the  aliens  of  specified  birth  and 
descent  are  all  able  to  read  and  write,  while  in  31  of  such  branches  some 
of  the  employes  are  illiterate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  Newfoundland  or  of  such  Parentage. 
Of  the  1,687  aliens  born  in  Newfoundland  or  of  such  parentage, 
1,446  were  found  to  be  literate  and  241  illiterate. 


Clabsbs  of  Oooupatiohs. 


B<Hii  In 
Newfound- 
land 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Conntrlea 


Literate 


nuterate 


Turn  Statb. 


CtorerDinant,  .       .       .       . 

Profeaeional 

DooMslio  aerrioe,   . 
Peyaonal  serrioe,     . 

Tnd9 

Transportation, 
Agrlealtare,    .       •       •       . 
Tbe  Ftaherlea, 
ManniSaotarea, . 

Mining, 

Laborara,         .       •       .       . 
Apprentioea,   .       •       .       . 

Stodenta, 

Bedrad 

Unemployed  twelve  montha, 
Dapendenla,    .       .       .       . 


1,668 

6 

8 

6 

88 

68 

92 

8 

808 

666 

1 

860 

.8 

1 

11 

13 

11 


20 


1 
1 
6 
2 

2 

1 
11 


1,687 

6 

8 

6 

80 

64 

04 

6 

800 

m 
1 

866 
3 

1 

n 

12 

11 


1,446 

6 

8 

6 

84 

61 

81 

6 

818 

616 

1 

208 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 


241 


6 
8 
18 

86 


62 


Of  the  399  engaged  in  the  Fisheries,  313  were  literate  and  86  il- 
literate ;  of  the  677  employed  in  Manufactures,  615  were  literate  and  62 
illiterate ;  while  of  the  355  Laborers,  293  could  read  and  write  and  62 
were  illiterate. 

Aggregates  and  percentages  are  given  below. 


CLAaaas  ow  OcourAnovs, 


LlTBKATa 


Mnmber 


Percent- 
ages 


iLurasATB 


Number 


Percent- 
age! 


AOOBBOATBS 


Number  P^f^ent- 

ages 


PBBOKNTAOB8 


Literate 


Illiterate 


Thx  Stats. 

CtoTommeni, 
Profeealonal, 
Domeatio  aervioe, 
Peraonal  aerrlce. 
Trade,         .... 
Transportation, . 
Agrioalture,       .       . 
TSe  Flaheriea,    . 
ICannfactures,    . 

Mining 

Laborera,    .... 

Apprenticea, 

StndenU,    .... 

Betired,      .... 

Unemployed  twelve  monthai 

Dependenta, 


1,446 

6 

8 

6 

84 

61 

81 

6 

818 

616 

1 

208 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 


100.00 

0.41 
0.21 
0.41 
2.86 
4.22 
6.60 
0.85 
21.66 
42.58 
0.07 
20.27 
0.21 
0.07 
0.55 
0.56 
0.66 


241 


100.00 


2.06 
1.24 
5.30 

85.60 
25.73 

25T78 


1.24 
1.66 
1.24 


1,687 

6 

8 

6 

80 

64 

04 

5 

800 

677 

1 

855 

3 

1 

11 
12 
U 


100.00 

0.86 
0.18 
0.86 
2.31 
3.70 
5.67 
0.80 
28.65 
40.13 
0.06 
21.04 
0.18 
0.06 
0.65 
0.71 
0.65 


85.71 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
87.18 
05.31 
86.17 
100.00 
78.45 
00.84 
100.00 
82.54 
100.00 
100.00 
72.78 
66.67 
72.78 


14.20 


12.82 
4.60 
18.88 

21.55 
0.16 

17.46 


27.27 
33.38 
27.27 
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Of  the  1,687  aliens  born  in  Newfoundland  or  of  such  parentage, 
85.71  per  cent  were  literate,  while  14.29  per  cent  could  not  read  and 
write.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  Fisheries,  78.45  per  cent  were  literate 
and  21.55  illiterate;  in  Manufactures,  90.84  per  cent  of  the  employes 
were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  9.16  per  cent  were  illiterate;  of  the 
Laborers,  82.54  per  cent  were  literate  and  17.46  per  cent  were  unable  to 
read  and  write. 

Considering  the  64  branches  of  occupation  in  which  aliens  of  the 
specified  birth  and  descent  are  employed,  we  find  that  in  37  of  them  all 
of  the  aliens  are  able  to  read  and  write,  while  in  27  of  the  branches  some 
of  the  employes  were  illiterate. 


Aliens  Bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  of  such  Parentage. 
The  aliens  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  of  such  parentage  num- 
ber 1,266,  the  literate  aliens  comprising  1,234  and  the  illiterate  32. 


CLA88U  OW  OCOCPATIONS. 

Bom  in 
Prince  Ed- 

Bom in 

Other 

Foreign 

Countriea 

TotaU 

Literate 

nuterate 

ward  Island 

Thi  State. 

1,2W 

47 

1,266 

1^ 

82 

OoT^mment, 

9 

„ 

0 

0 

. 

ProfeaaloDai, 

10 

. 

10 

9 

1 

nomaatio  aerrlee, 

22 

1 

28 

28 

• 

Peraooal  aervibei 

87 

87 

86 

1 

Trade 

91 

4 

06 

94 

1 

Tranaportatlon, 

152 

4 

166 

168 

3 

Agriealtnre, 

20 

20 

20 

• 

The  Fiaherlea, 

11 

1 

12 

12 

. 

Manofaotnrea 

720 

81 

761 

786 

16 

MlnlDg 

•   1 

1 

Laborera, 

119 

6 

124 

116 

8 

Apprentioea, 

4 

4 

• 

StadoDta, 

8 

„ 

8 

. 

Retired 

11 

_ 

11 

2 

Unemployed  twelve  montha,        .... 

8 

1 

0 

Dependenta 

1 

" 

1 

*■ 

In  only  one  class  of  occupation,  namely.  Manufactures,  are  aliens 
of  the  specified  birth  and  descent  largely  represented;  here  we  find  751, 
of  whom  735  are  literate  and  16  illiterate. 

Aggregates  and  percentages  are  next  presented. 


LiTKBATR 

ILUTBKATB        | 

AOORBOATCa      1 

PBBOBirTA«Ba 

CuLaaaa  of  OocuPATioNa. 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Literate 

nuterate 

Thb  State. 

1,284 

100.00 

32 

100.00 

1,266 

100.00 

97.47 

2.68 

Government 

9 

0.78 

« 

_ 

9 

0.71 

100.00 

- 

Profeealonal,      .        .        .       ^        .       . 

9 

0.73 

1 

8.13 

10 

0.79 

90.00 

10.00 

Pomeatlo  service, 

23 

1.86 

. 

28 

1.82 

100.00 

- 

Personal  aervice, 

86 

2.92 

1 

8.18 

37 

2.92 

97.80 

2.70 

Trade 

04 

7.62 

1 

8.13 

96 

7.60 

08.96 

1.06 

Tranaportation, 

168 

12.40 

8 

9.37 

166 

12.32 

98.08 

1.92 

Agriculture, 

20 

1.62 

20 

1.68 

100.00 

• 

The  Fisheries, 

12 

0.97 

• 

. 

12 

0.96 

100.00 

> 

Maonfaotures 

736 

69.66 

16 

60.00 

761 

69.32 

97.87 

2.18 

Mining, 

0.08 

1 

0.08 

100.00 

Laborers, 

116 

9.40 

8 

26.00 

124 

9.79 

98.66 

6.46 

Apprenticea, 

0.88 

_ 

4 

0.82 

100.00 

. 

Students, 

0.24 

. 

. 

8 

0.24 

100.00 

• 

Retired 

0.73 

2 

6.24 

11 

0.87 

81.82 

18.18 

Unemployed  twelve  montha,    . 

0.73 

9 

0.71 

100.00 

Dependents, 

0.08 

~ 

" 

1 

0.08 

100.00 

• 

uigiiize 

o  uy  '%^_J 
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Of  the  1,266  aliens  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  of  such  parent- 
age, 97.47  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  but  2.53  per  cent 
were  illiterate.  Of  the  Laborers,  93.55  per  cent  were  literate  and  6.45 
per  cent  illiterate. 

The  aliens  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island  or  of  such  parentage  are 
employed  in  69  different  branches  of  occupation.  In  only  14  of  these 
branches  are  any  of  the  employes  of  specified  birth  and  descent  unable  to 
read  and  write ;  in  each  of  the  remaining  55  branches  all  of  the  em- 
ployes are  literate. 

Aliens  Bom  in  France  or  of  French  Descent. 
Of  the  aliens  bora  in  France  or  of  French  descent,  1,240  in  number, 
1,109  are  literate  and  131  illiterate. 


Clamm  of  Oooupatiohs. 


Born 

in 
Franoe 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Coontriet 


Totals 


Literate 


nUtMmte 


Thx  Statb, 
OoTtroment,   .... 
Prof6MioD«U   .       •       .       . 
Domeetie  service,    . 
Personal  serrtoe,     . 

Trade, 

Transportatioo, 
Affrtealtnre,    .... 
The  Fisheries, 
Mannfaetorea, . 

HinlDf, 

Laborers, 

Apprentiees,    .... 

Btndanta, 

RetlrecL 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependenta,    .... 


1,047 

7 
86 

03 
86 
10 
22 
66 
26 
420 

6 
282 

1 

6 
10 

0 
12 


108 

4 

6 
6 

24 
7 
1 
8 

88 
2 

88 


1,240 

7 

00 

88 

40 

74 

20 

68 

88 

608 

8 

288 

1 

6 

26 

11 

10 


1,100 

8 
80 
84 

87 
78 
26 
48 

28 

481 

8 

228 

1 
6 

21 
7 

12 


Ul 

1 

1 
4 
8 
1 
4 

10 
7 

46 


In  but  two  classes  of  occupation  are  the  French  aliens  represented 
to  any  extent  numerically.  In  manufacturing  industries,  506  are  em- 
ployed, of  whom  461  are  literate  and  45  illiterate.  There  are  268  labor- 
ers, of  whom  228  are  literate  and  40  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  usual  percentage  table  follows : 


Clabsbs  of  OOOUPATIOirS. 


Thb  Stati. 

Oovemment, 
Professional, 
Domestic  sendee. 
Personal  service. 

Trade 

Transportation, . 
Anicultnre, 
The  Fisheries,    . 
Mannfactnres,    . 

Mining 

Laborers,    .... 
Apprentioee,      .       • 
Stndenta,     .... 
Retired,      .... 
Unemployed  twelve  months, 
Dependenta, 


LITBRATB 


Number 


1,100 

6 
80 
04 
87 
78 
26 
46 
20 
461 

8 
228 

1 

6 
21 

7 
12 


Percent- 
sges 


100.00 

0.64 
8.08 
6.77 
8.84 
6.68 
2.26 
4.16 
2.86 

41.67 
0.72 

20.66 
0.00 
0.46 
1.80 
0.68 
1.08 


IlXITBBATB 


Number 


181 

1 
1 
4 
8 
1 
4 

10 
7 

46 

40 


Percent- 
ages 


100.00 

0.76 
0.76 
8.06 
2.20 
0.76 
8.06 
7.64 
6.86 
84.86 

80.64 


8.06 
8.06 
6.86 


AOORBOATBS 


Number 


1,240 

7 

00 

68 

40 

74 

20 

66 

88 

606 

8 

268 

1 

6 

26 
11 
10 


Percent- 
sges 


100.00 

0.66 
7.26 
6.48 
8.28 
6.07 
2.84 
4.62 
2.66 

40.81 
0.64 

21.61 
0.08 
0.40 
2.02 
0.80 
1.68 


PBaCBKTAQBS 


Uterate  Illlterata 


80.44 

86.71 
08.80 
04.12 
02.60 
08.66 
86.21 
82.14 
78.70 
01.11 
100.00 
86.07 
100.00 
100.00 
84.00 
63.64 
68.16 


10.66 

14.20 
1.11 

6.88 

7.60 

1.36 

13.70 

17.86 

21.21 

8.80 

14.08 


16.00 
86.86 
86.84 
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We  find  that  of  the  1,240  aliens  of  specified  birth  and  descent,  89.44 
per  cent  are  literate  and  10.56  per  cent  illiterate.  In  Agriculture,  17.86 
per  cent  of  the  employes  are  illiterate;  in  the  Fisheries,  21.21  percent; 
of  the  Laborers,  14.93  per  cent;  while  in  manufacturing  industries  only 
8.89  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

The  aliens  bom  in  France  or  of  French  descent  are  employed  in  76 
different  branches  of  occupation ;  in  42  of  these  all  of  the  employes  of 
the  specified  birth  and  descent  are  able  to  read  and  write,  while  in  34 
of  the  branches  considered  some  of  the  aliens  are  illiterate. 

Aliens  bom  in  Wales  or  of  Welsh  Descent* 
The  number  of  aliens  bom  in  Wales  or  of  Welsh  descent  is  304,  of 
whom  209  are  literate  and  95  illiterate. 


OF  OOOUTATIOVS. 


Born 

In 
WalM 


Born  In 

Other 

Foreign 

Conntrief 


Total! 


Lltente 


nuteimte 


Thb  Btatb. 

Government,   .... 
Proleeelonal,   .... 
Domestic  servloe,   . 
Pereonal  serrlee,     •       . 

Trade, 

Traoeportation, 
Agrlenltare,     .... 
Manofaetaree, . 

Mining, 

Laborers, 

Apprentlooe,    .... 

Unemployed  twelve  months, . 
Dependents,    .... 


358 

8 

1 
8 
6 
10 
7 
8 

HI 
1 

101 
2 
1 
1 
1 


48 

S 

1 
8 

4 

26 
8 

i 

1 


8 
3 
8 
8 
18 
11 
8 

187 
1 

104 
2 
2 
2 
I 


200 


1) 

K 

6 

127 

» 
2 
2 
2 
1 


08 
1 


10 

1 
81 


The  Welsh  are  not  represented  to  a  great  extent  numerically  in  any 
of  the  classes  of  occupations.  There  are  137  aliens  of  specified  birth  and 
descent  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  of  whom  127  are  literate 
and  10  illiterate ;  of  the  104  laborers,  23  are  literate  and  81  illiterate. 

Percentages  based  upon  small  numbers  are  usually  misleading,  be- 
cause excessive.  In  reading  the  following  table,  or,  in  fact,  before 
placing  too  much  reliance  upon  any  percentage,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  numerical  basis. 


LiTSmATB 

ILUTBBATB 

AGOBXOATB8 

PtBOBHTAaSS 

Nnmber 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

LIterste 

Illiterate 

Thb  Statb. 

200 

100.00 

05 

100.00 

804 

100.00 

68.76 

81.25 

Government, 

2 

0.08 

1 

1.06 

0.00 

66.67 

88.88 

Professional, 

8 

1.48 

0.00 

100.00 

. 

Domestic  service, 

7 

3.36 

1 

1.06 

2.68 

87.60 

12.60 

Personal  servloe, 

8 

2.87 

1.07 

100.00 

Trade, 

18 

8.61 

. 

. 

18 

6.08 

100.00 

. 

Transporutlon, 

10 

4.78 

1 

1.06 

11 

8.62 

00.01 

0.00 

Agriealtnre, 

8 

2.87 

.. 

- 

1.07 

100.00 

• 

Mannlactnres, 

127 

60.77 

10 

10.68 

187 

46.07 

02.70 

7.80 

Mining, 

1 

1.06 

0.82 

. 

100.00 

Laborers, 

^ 

11.00 

81 

86.27 

104 

84.21 

22.12 

77.88 

iTO.""!'  :   :   :   :   :   : 

2 

0.06 

. 

. 

0.66 

100.00 

~ 

2 

0.06 

. 

. 

0.66 

100.00 

. 

Unemployed  twelve  months,    . 

2 

0.06 

. 

. 

0.66 

100.00 

- 

Dependents 

1 

0.48 

~ 

'      *" 

0.82 

100.00 

" 

uiyiLiz 

ea  oy  'v_ 

JVJ^v^pi; 
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Of  the  304  aliens  born  in  Wales  or  of  Welsh  descent,  68.75  per 
cent  are  literate  and  31.25  per  cent  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy is  very  large  in  the  case  of  the  laborers,  22.12  per  cent  only  being 
literate,  while  77.88  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

The  aliens  bom  in  Wales  or  of  Welsh  descent  are  represented  in  50 
branches  of  occupation ;  in  40  of  these  all  the  employes  of  the  specified 
birth  and  descent  were  able  to  read  and  write,  but  in  each  of  the  other  10 
some  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  are  found. 


General  Analysis. 

Connected  with  each  of  the  preceding  tables  has  been  given  a  short 
analysis  pertinent  to  the  particular  country  considered.  When  the  figures 
and  percentages  for  these  countries  are  brought  together,  we  secure  tables 
supplying  comparisons  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

We  present  first  a  recapitulation  drawn  from  the  tables,  showing  for 
each  of  the  countries  considered  the  number  of  aliens,  the  respective 
number  of  literate  and  illiterate  aliens,  and  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages for  literate  and  illiterate  aliens. 


CouimiM. 


Kamber 

of 
Aliens 

Number 

Homber 

Lltente 

nuterate 

2'*«* 

20,408 

10,082 

90,446 

18,884 

18,111 

14,6S7 

18,067 

670 

9,440 

8,028 

612 

©.OM 

8.602 

488 

7,W6 

7,400 

466 

7,708 

4,208 

8.400 

7,3W 

6,668 

im 

6,040 

6.780 

161 

6,840 

4,088 

411 

4,7a 

1,628 

8,104 

8,168 

1,760 

1,408 

2.786 

2,820 

168 

1,887 

1,448 

241 

1,288 

1,284 

82 

1,240 

1.100 

181 

804 

200 

06 

PSBOBMTAOSa 


Utento 


nutente 


IralMBd.        .       .       . 
OuMuU  (Fmieh), 

BoglftDd,        .         .         . 

GuimIa  (Bogikh),      . 

NomSootU, 

BwedMi, 

Italy 

SoMla, .       .       .       . 
Seotluid,      . 

P«>rtaffml, 

Poland,. 

New  BnuMwiek, . 

Newfoandland,    . 

Prinee  Bdward  Zafauid, 

France,. 

Walea,  .       .       .       . 


74.61 
66.47 
08.06 
04.68 
04.86 
04.21 
64.67 
76.68 
07.48 
02.82 
82.88 
66.46 
04.40 
86.71 
07.47 
80.44 
88.76 


26.40 
44.68 

8.02 

6.42 

6.14 

6.70 

46.48 

24.47 

2.64 

7.68 

87.84 

44.66 

6.80 

14.20 

2.68 

10.68 

81.26 


As  regards  ability  to  read  and  write,  the  aliens  bom  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  or  of  such  descent  make  the  most  satisfactory  showing,  97.47 
per  cent  being  literate,  and  only  2.53  per  cent  illiterate;  those  born  in 
Scotland  or  of  Scotch  descent  ranked  next,  with  97.46  per  cent  literate 
and  2.54  per  cent  illiterate ;  the  third  place  is  held  by  aliens  born  in 
England  or  of  English  descent,  of  whom  96.08  per  cent  are  literate  and 
3.92  per  cent  illiterate. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  that  of  the  aliens 
bom  in  Portugal  or  of  Portuguese  descent  67.64  per  cent  are  illiterate ; 
of  those  born  in  Italy  or  of  Italian  descent,  45.43  per  cent  are  illiter- 
ate ;  of  those  bom  in  Poland  or  of  Polish  descent,  44.55  per  cent  are 
illiterate ;  while  of  the  aliens  bom  in  Canada  of  French  descent  or  in 
other  foreign  countries  of  French  Canadian  descent,  44.53  per  cent  are 
illiterate.  Cooalp 
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Considering  the  column  which  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  for 
each  of  the  countries,  we  obtain  the  following  text  comparisons :  For  the 
Portuguese  aliens,  over  60  per  cent;  for  the  Italian,  Polish,  and  French 
Canadian  aliens,  between  40  and  50  per  cent ;  for  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Russian  aliens,  between  20  and  35  per  cent ;  for  the  Newfoundland  and 
French  aliens,  between  10  and  15  per  cent;  while  for  the  German, 
Swedish,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  (English),  Nova  Scotia,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  aliens,  the  percentage  is  less  than 
10. 

We  next  present  a  recapitulation  in  which  the  comparisons  are  shown 
by  classes  of  occupations  instead  of  by  countries. 

The  table  shows  first  the  class  of  occupation,  and  in  connection 
therewith  the  total  males  in  the  specified  industry,  the  number  of  aliens, 
the  number  of  literate  aliens,  the  number  of  illiterate  aliens,  and  the  per- 
centages of  literate  and  illiterate  aliens.  In  addition  is  given  the  propor- 
tion of  aliens  to  each  100  males  employed  in  the  specified  industries,  and 
also  the  proportion  of  illiterate  aliens  to  each  100  males  employed  in  the 
specified  industries. 


Totol 
Males  in 

In- 
duttry 

Total 
Allenain 
In- 
dustry 

HUMBKR 
OW  AUEM8~ 

PXBCSKTAOM  OW 

Alibvs— 

Proportion 
of  Aliens  to 

Eaehl«« 

Males  in  In- 

dustzy 

Pioportloii 

of  Illiterate 

Aliens  to 

OP  OOOC7PATIOV8. 

Literate 

nuterate 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Eaclil«« 

Males  in  In- 

dastry 

OoTerament,    . 
ProfeMiooal,    . 
DomeBtio  servloe,    . 

Trade,      .       .       . 
Trantportation, 
Agricalture,     • 
The  Flaheriea, 
If anafactnrea, . 
Mining,     .       .       . 
Laborer!, . 
Apprentloet,    . 

17,240 

28,845 

14,877 

26,724 

129,876 

89,680 

87,281 

8,818 

849,646 

•     2,887 

98,768 

6,820 

788 
1,817 
8,181 
6,491 

11,020 

11,881 
8,282 
4,418 

74,829 
1,288 

86,618 
242 

861 
1,707 
2,927 
4,469 
9.842 
9,790 
2,884 
8,801 
60,912 

924 
22,422 

224 

112 

110 

264 

1,082 

1,878 

2,091 

918 

1,116 

14,717 

339 

13,091 

18 

86.32 
98.96 
92.02 
81.21 
87.60 
82.40 
72.08 
74.78 
80.28 
73.18 
83.14 
92.66 

14.88 
8.06 
7.98 
18.79 
12.60 
17.80 
27.97 
26.26 
19.72 
28.84 
88.88 
7.44 

4.43 

7.82 
21.88 
21.86 

8.49 
17.06 

8.80 
60.11 
21.86 
63.88 
86.98 

4.66 

0.66 

0.46 

1.71 

4.01 

1.06 

3.00 

2.48 

12.66 

4.21 

14.82 

13.28 

0.84 

Totals,     . 

788,828 

163,498 

118,828 

86,176 

77.08 

22.92 

19.80 

4.49 

The  classes  of  occupations  making  the  best  showing  as  regards  ability 
to  read  and  write  are:  Professional,  with  93.95  per  cent  literate;  Ap- 
prentices, 92.56  per  cent;  and  Domestic  Service,  92.02  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  classes  of  occupations  containing  the  largest  per- 
-centage  of  illiterates  are:  Laborers,  36.86  per  cent:  Agriculture,  27.97 
per  cent;  Mining,  26.84  per  cent;  and  the  Fisheries,  25.25  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  of  those  employed  as  laborers  more  than  one-third  are 
illiterate,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  the  fisheries. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  of 
each  100  males  employed  in  mining,  more  than  14  are  illiterate  aliens, 
while  of  the  laborers,  13  are  illiterate  aliens. 

We  find  that  of  each  100  males  employed  in  the  mining  industry, 
^3  are  aliens ;  of  all  males  engaged  in  the  Fisheries,  50  in  each  100  are 
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aliens ;  of  the  Laborers,  about  36  out  of  each  100  males  so  employed  are 
aliens ;  while  in  manufacturing  industries,  out  of  each  100  males  employed, 
21,  or  more  than  one-fiflh,  are  aliens.  The  lowest  percentages  are  found 
in  the  classes  called  **  Government"  and  **  Apprentices  ; "  in  the  former, 
out  of  each  100  males  there  are  about  four  (4.43)  aliens ;  while  out  of 
each  100  males  learning  trades,  there  are  nearly  five  (4.55)  aliens. 

The  12  classes  of  occupations  considered  in  this  table  are  usually 
called  ** Productive;"  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  only  productive 
in  the  sense  of  making  or  manufacturing  some  particular  article,  but  in- 
cludes those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  from  which  they  derive  an 
income. 

We  find  the  whole  number  of  males  engaged  in  these  productive  and 
gainful  occupations  to  be  783,326,  of  whom  153,498,  or  19.60  per  cent, 
are  aliens.  Of  the  aliens,  118,323,  or  77.08  per  cent,  are  literate,  while 
35,175,  or  22.92  per  cent,  are  illiterate. 

To  each  100  males  employed  in  the  industries  considered,  more  than 
19  (19.60)  are  aliens,  while  of  these  aliens  more  than  four  (4.49)  are 
illiterate. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  the  percentages  of  aliens  of  stated  birth 
and  descent  of  the  total  male  persons  employed  in  certain  classes  of  occu- 
pation. 


Trmns- 
portaUon 


AgrlcnUnre 


Qflioturet 


Laboren 


Ireland,    .... 
Oaoada  (French),  . 
England,  .... 
Canada  (BngUab),  . 
NoTa  SeoUa,    . 
Sweden,  .... 

Italy 

Baaaia,     .... 

Scotland, .... 

Oermanv, 

Portugal, .... 

Poland,     .... 

New  Bmnswick,     . 

Newibnndland, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  • 

France,     .... 

Walea,      .... 

other  foreign  conntriea,* 


1.02 
1.06 
1.02 
0.71 
0.67 
0.17 
0.08 
1.84 
0.48 
0.83 
0.08 
0.16 
0.22 
0.06 
0.07 
0.00 
0.01 
0.00 


6.10 
2.71 
1.08 
1.79 
1.88 
0.40 
0.17 
0.18 
0.61 
0.24 
0.88 
0.06 
0.68 
0.18 
0.22 
0.04 
0.02 
0.82 


2.68 
1.81 
1.10 
0.28 
0.76 
0.80 
0.06 
0.09 
0.66 
0.86 
0.41 
0.07 
0.14 
0.01 
0.06 
0.16 
0.02 
0.48 


8.64 
4.77 
2.60 
1.18 
1.28 
1.39 
0.67 
1.11 
1.00 
0.94 
0.41 
0.60 
0.41 
0.19 
0.21 
0.14 
0.04 
1.01 


14.66 
6.81 
1.28 
0.96 
1.47 
1.21 
8.46 
0.98 
0.61 
0.66 
1.60 
1.06 
0.86 
0.86 
0.18 
0.27 
0.11 
1.28 


*  Inoloding  **  unknown.' 


Percentages  which  look  quite  large  when  aggregated  for  all  the 
countries  considered,  become  comparatively  small  when  allotted  to  each 
country.  Under  Trade,  there  are  but  four  countries  which  show  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  aliens  of  the  total  male  persons  employed,  these 
being  Ireland,  Canada  (French),  England,  and  Russia.  Under  Trans- 
portation the  percentages  grow  larger,  reaching  6.19  for  Ireland,  2.71  for 
Canada  (French),  1.88  for  Nova  Scotia,  1.79  for  Canada  (English),  and 
1.08  for  England.  Of  all  the  male  persons  employed  in  Agriculture, 
2.68  percent  are  aliens  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent;  1.31  per 
cent  are  aliens  born  in  Canada  of  French  descent  or  in  other  foreign 
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countries  of  French  Canadian  descent ;  while  1.10  per  cent  were  bom  in 
England  or  of  English  descent. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries,  of  the  whole  number  of  male  per- 
sons employed,  4.77  per  cent  are  aliens  bom  in  Canada  of  French  descent 
or  bom  in  other  foreign  countries  of  French  Canadian  descent ;  3.64  per 
cent  were  bom  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent;  and  2.50  per  cent  were 
born  in  England  or  of  English  descent.  As  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  table,  in  the  fourth  column,  there  are  five  other  countries  in  which 
the  aliens  are  found  to  be  in  excess  of  one  per  cent. 

Considering  the  Laborers,  we  find  that  of  the  whole  number  of  male 
persons  so  engaged,  14.66  per  cent  are  aliens  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish 
descent;  5.81  per  cent  were  bom  in  Canada  of  French  descent  or  in 
other  foreign  countries  of  French  Canadian  descent;  and  3.46  in  Italy 
or  of  Italian  descent. 

The  following  tables  present  comparisons  for  the  Census  years  1885 
an4  1895  regarding  the  aliens,  the  first  table  giving  comparisons  for  total 
aliens,  by  countries ;  the  second,  for  illiterate  aliens,  by  countries ;  and 
the  third,  for  literate,  illiterate,  and  total  aliens,  by  classes  of  occu- 
pations. 

Below  is  given  the  total  number  of  aliens  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  years  1885  and  1895,  by  specified  countries  and  descent ;  the  figures 
are  brought  into  comparison,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1895  as 
compared  with  1885  is  shown. 


OommiBS  AMD  Dbsobht. 


Total  Ausm 


18M 


orI>eerMie(--\ 

InlSMM 

Compared  with 

IMS 


IreUod, 

Canada  (Freooh), 

EoRlaod, 

Canada  (Engllih), 

NoTa  ScoUa, 

Sweden, 

Italy,     .... 

Rnasla, .... 

Scotland, 

Oermanv,     . 

Portuffal, 

Poland,. 

New  Branswiok, . 

Newfoundland.    . 

Prince  Edward  laland, 

France,. 

Wales,  .... 

Other  lorelgD  coantriea,^ 


85,600 
17,292 
10,602 
3,181 
8,708 
2.889 
1,874 

680 
8,282 
4,478 
2,176 

886 
2,799 

470 
1,808 

841 

178 
2,870 


89,468 
29,446 
14,627 
9,440 
9,068 
7,866 
7,702 
7,869 
6,940 
6,849 
4,722 
8,160 
2,786 
1,687 
1,266 
1,240 
804 
9,807 


+12,168 

+866 
+4.966 
+«.M8 
+8.820 
+2,678 

+876 
+2,647 

+2,ni 

—14 

+1.217 

-87 

699 

181 

1,487 


Totals, 


99,181 


160,610 


+61,479 


*  iDolnding  '*  anknown." 


Examining  the  total  line,  we  find  that  in  1885  the  number  of  aliens 
was  99,131 ;  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  160,610,  an  advance  of  61,479, 
or  62.02  per  cent.  Each  country  shows  an  increase,  with  the  exception 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  both  of  which  a  slight 
falling  off  is  noticed.  The  largest  numerical  increase  shown  is  for  aliens 
bom  in  Canada  of  French  descent  or  in  other  foreign  countries  of  French 
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Canadian  descent,  the  number  in  1885  being  17,292,  increasing  to  29,445 
in  1895,  an  advance  of  12,153,  or  70.28  per  cent. 

Considering  percentages  of  increase,  some  of  the  countries  show  a 
much  larger  growth  than  that  given  for  the  Canada  French.  For  instance, 
the  aliens  bom  in  Canada  of  English  descent  or  in  other  foreign  countries 
of  Canadian  English  descent  show  an  increase  from  3,181  in  1885  to 
9,440  in  1895,  an  advance  of  6,259,  or  196.76  per  cent.  The  notice- 
able increases  for  the  other  countries  are  as  follows :  Sweden,  4,966,  or 
171.89  per  cent;  Italy,  5,828,  or  310.99  per  cent;  Russia,  6,820,  or 
1,265.31  per  cent;  Scotland,  2,678,  or  82.10  per  cent;  Portugal,  2,547, 
or  117.10  per  cent;  Poland,  2,771,  or  719.74  per  cent;  and  Newfound- 
land, 1,217,  or  258.94  per  cent. 

In  the  second  comparative  table,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the 
illiterate  aliens  engaged  in  productive  industries,  showing  their  number, 
by  specified  countries  and  descent,  in  1885  and  1895,  with  increase  or 
decrease. 


CommOU  AMD  DUCSMT. 


iLLXTim^n  Alsmxb 


1S06 


InoreMa  (4-)t 
or  DecreaM  (— ), 

in  1895  m 

Compared  with 

1M5 


Teb  Statb. 


Ireland, 

Caoadm  (Freneh), 
England. 
Canada  (BngUah), 
Nora  Sootla, 
Bwedan, 

Italy 

Boama* .... 
Scotland,      . 

Portagal,      . 

Poland, 

Haw  Bninawiok, 

Hewfonndland,    . 

Prinoe  Bdward  laland, 

Franee,. 

Walea,  .... 

Other  foreign  coontrles,* 


SS,266 

11,602 

8,817 

M7 

271 

616 

186 

964 

140 

74 

S81 

1,466 

140 

161 

66 

80 

66 

14 

878 


86,176 

8,617 

12,206 

600 

408 

462 

487 

8,428 

1,776 

186 

871 

8,071 

1,887 

161 

281 

80 

116 

06 

1,671 


+•.020 
—8,076 

+227 
—64 

+262 

+2,460 

+1,626 

+62 

+140 

-1,606 

-,w 

+166 
—0 

11? 

+1,208 


+l.t 


*  Including  •*  nnknown." 


In  1885,  the  number  of  illiterate  aliens  in  this  Commonwealth,  who 
were  bom  in  Ireland  or  were  of  Irish  descent,  was  11,692 ;  in  1895  this 
number  was  8,617,  or  a  decrease  of  3,075,  showing  a  most  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
illiteracy.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  those  bom  in  Canada  of  French 
descent  or  in  other  foreign  countries  of  French  Canadian  descent,  we  have 
an  increase  in  1895  as  compared  with  1885  of  3,888.  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  show  small  decreases ;  New  Bruns- 
wick neither  increase  nor  decrease ;  while  in  the  case  of  12  other  coun- 
tries (including  "Other  foreign  countries  and  unknown"),  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  illiterate  aliens  is  uniformly  indicated  by  the  figures. 

In  the  final  comparative  table  for  1885  and  1895  the  literate  and 
illiterate  aliens  are  shown,  with  aggregates,  by  classes  of  occupations. 
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LlTKEATl 

AQ«UaATB8 

Increaae 

Increase 

Increase 

Clamks 

(+),  or  De- 

(+).orDe- 

(+),orDe. 

0»  OCCUPATIOK8. 

18M 

18»S 

crease  (— ), 

in  IsW 

as  Compared 

wlthlSM 

ISM 

18»S 

as  Compared 

1885 

1895 

as  Compared 

with  1885 

with  1885 

Ths  Statb. 

60,676 

118.828 

+48.648 

26,256 

86,176 

+0,020 

94,080 

158,408 

+68,668 

Oovemment,     . 

201 

661 

+460 

81 

112 

+81 

282 

768 

+681 

ProfetsioDKl,     . 

982 

1,707 

+726 

86 

110 

--24 

1,068 

1.817 

+t^ 

Domestic  service,     . 

1.645 

2,927 

- 

-1.282 

208 

264 

--61 

1,848 

8.181 

Personal  serrice, 

1,817 

4,460 

. 

-2.642 

420 

1,082 

tJIS 

2,246 

6,401 

-•3(246 

Trade.        .       .       . 

6,817 

9,642 

--4.326 

1,108 

1,878 

6.510 

11.020 

.  -4,610 

Transportation, 

5.478 

9,790 

-H,812 

2,806 

2,001 

—214 

7.788 

11,881 

-.4.008 

iLffrionltnre, 
The  Flsfaerles,  . 

6.940 

2,864 

—8,686 

8,100 

018 

-2,272 

0.180 

8,282 

-6.867 

1.888 

8.801 

+1.418 

864 

1.116 

+261 
+i,270 

2,742 

4,416 

+1,674 

Mannfactnres,  . 

40.886 

60,912 

+10,626 

11,488 

14.717 

61,824 

74.620 

+22.806 

Mining.      . 

425 

024 

+400 

270 

880 

+» 

606 

1.268 

+668 

Laborers.  . 

6.463 

22,422 

+16.060 

6,268 

18,001 

+7,888 

10.716 

86,613 

+24,707 

Apprentices,     . 

124 

224 

+100 

8 

18 

+16 

127 

242 

+116 

Considering  the  aggregate  columns  for  analytical  purposes,  we  find  in 
1885  the  number  of  aliens  engaged  in  productive  industries  in  this  Com- 
monwealth was  94,930 ;  in  1895  this  number  had  swelled  to  153,498,  an 
increase  of  58,568.  Of  this  increase  the  manufacturing  industries  ab- 
sorbed 22,805,  while  those  classified  as  day  laborers  had  24,797  additions 
during  the  decade  named;  or,  in  other  words,  47,602  out  of  58,568,  or 
81.28  per  cent,  were  added  to  the  two  classes  of  occupations  given. 

In  11  of  the  12  classes  considered  there  were  increases ;  in  the  other. 
Agriculture,  there  was  a  decrease  shown,  the  number  of  aliens  employed 
therein  falling  from  9,139  in  1885  to  3,282  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  5,857. 

The  figures  herewith  presented  would  seem  to  supply  valuable  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. One  cannot  look  at  the  results  shown  in  the  preceding  tables 
without  feeling  that  although  great  increases  in  population  may  gratify 
our  national  pride,  it  is  well  to  look  below  the  surface  and  learn  the 
character  of  these  additions,  and  thus  avoid  regarding  our  industrial  con- 
ditions with  too  much  self-complacency. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  citizen,  meaning  by  that  a  good  citizen, 
and  if  good  citizens  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  State,  surely  the  bulwarks 
are  not  in  the  best  possible  condition  if  out  of  all  its  male  industrial 
workers  19  in  every  100  are  persons  of  foreign  birth  \vho  have  ijot  as 
yet  become  citizens.  Their  interests,  so  far  as  shown,  are  commercial 
rather  than  political,  and  it  is  only  from  those  politically  affiliated  with 
the  community  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism. It  may  be,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
aliens  in  this  Commonwealth  have  a  high  regard  for  the  State  and  for  its 
institutions,  and  if  they  were  imperiled,  would  rally  to  their  defence. 

But  a  standard  has  been  set  up  in  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  taking  them  as  a  basis,  we  have  no  right  to  consider 
the  men  of  foreign  birth,  no  matter  from  what  country  they  come,  as 
politically  affiliated,  until  they  have  conformed  to  those  laws.  And  until 
they  do  conform  to  them,  they  are  not  "  adopted  citizens,"  although  by 
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courtesy  they  are  usually  called  such.  They  are  simply  **  sojourners  in 
a  strange  land,"  which  they  have  visited  for  personal  reasons  —  usually 
pecuniary  gain.  Whether  their  industrial  or  social  status  should  be 
rendered  other  than  it  now  is  by  legislation  is  a  question  for  the  law- 
makers and  not  for  this  Bureau  to  decide.  We  have  given  the  fact  — 
have  painted  the  picture  —  and  it  surely  is  one  in  which  radical  changes 
in  the  line  of  improvement  are  needed. 


IMMIGRATION  ACT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Congress  on  March  3,  1903,  approved  an  Act  codifying  and  amend- 
ing existing  legislation  with  respect  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States.  Some  important  changes  are  made  restricting  immigra- 
tion. The  new  Act  raises  the  head  tax  on  all  passengers  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  one  dollar  ($1)  to  two  dollars  ($2),  but  exempts 
citizens  of  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  from  the  paymeilt  of  such  tax.  It 
also  extends  the  liability  for  payment  of  this  tax ;  it  previously  applied 
to  passengers  arriving  by  steam  or  sailing  vessels  from  a  foreign  port  to 
any  port  within  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  these  passengers,  the 
new  law  makes  the  head  tax  applicable  to  persons  coming  by  any  railway 
or  other  mode  of  transportation,  from  foreign  contiguous  territory  to  the 
United  States.  This  tax  is  not  to  be  levied  upon  aliens  in  transit  through 
the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  once  been  admitted  to  the 
country  and  have  paid  the  head  tax.  The  money  collected  from  the  per 
capita  tax  is  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitutes  a  per- 
manent appropriation  called  the  ^'  immigrant  fund."  This  is  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of 
regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  classes  of  aliens  whose  entry  into  the  United  States  is  pro- 
hibited, the  law  of  1903  adds  certain  persons,  including  epileptics  and 
persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  previous,  and  to  persons 
who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time ;  professional 
beggars;  anarchists;  etc.  We  quote  the  section  of  the  law  relating 
thereto  in  full : 

That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  excluded  irora  admission  into  the 
United  States :  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  epileptics,  and  persons  who  have  been  insane 
within  five  years  previous ;  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at 
any  time  previously ;  paupers ;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge ;  professional 
beggars ;  persons  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease ; 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude;  polygamists,  anarchists,  or  persons  who  be)|g;^|5 J^  qt j, |^53€a||^  the 
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overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  governr 
ment  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  public  officials ;  prostitutes,  and 
persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prostitutes  or  women  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution ;  those  who  have  been,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  application  for 
admission  to  the  United  States,  deported  as  being  under  offers,  solicitations,  promises  or 
agreements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of  some  kind  therein ;  and  also  any  person  whose 
ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to 
come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  such  person  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent 
persons  living  in  the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  relative  or  Mend  who  is  not  of 
the  foregoing  excluded  classes :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  exclude  per- 
sons convicted  of  an  offence  purely  political,  not  involving  moral  turpitude :  And  pro- 
vided further ,  That  skilled  labor  may  be  imported,  if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can- 
not be  found  in  this  country :  And  provided  further^  That  the  provisions  of  this  law 
applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  professional  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  colleges  or 
seminaries,  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  profession,  or  persons  em- 
ployed strictly  as  personal  or  domestic  servants. 

The  new  Act  extends  the  period  within  which  persons  landed  in 
violation  of  the  law,  or  who  shall  become  public  charges,  are  to  be  de- 
ported to  two  years,  and  in  some  cases  to  three  years ;  previous  law 
restricted  time  of  deportation  to  one  year.  Sections  20  and  21  relating 
to  this  subject  are  quoted : 

Sec.  20.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  or  who  shall  be  found  a  public  charge  therein,  from  causes  existing  prior  to  land- 
ing, shall  be  deported  as  hereinatter  provided  to  the  country  whence  he  came  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  arrival  at  the  expense,  including  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
inland  transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the  person  bringing  such  alien  into 
the  United  States,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fiind 
referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  That  in  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  satisfied  that  an  alien 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  Act  he  shall  cause  such  alien, 
within  the  period  of  three  years  after  landing  or  entry  therein,  to  be  taken  into  custody 
and  returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  as  provided  in  section  twenty  of  this  Act, 
or,  if  that  can  not  be  so  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion one  of  this  Act ;  and  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  agents,  owners, 
or  consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  on  board,  guard  safely,  and  return  to  the  country  whence  he  came  any  alien  ordered 
to  be  deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  the  imposition 
of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  nineteen  of  this  Act. 


LABOR    DAY. 


Labor  Day  is  so  closely  associated  with  organized  labor  that  to  show 
how  the  observance  of  the  holiday  has  spread  throughout  the  United 
States  and  how  its  importance  has  increased  year  by  year  is  indeed  to 
show  the  growth  and  power  of  trade  unionism.  It  gives  the  opportunity 
to  labor  organizations  in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  demonstrate  their 
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strength  and  the  progress  of  their  forces.  The  celebration  of  the  day 
generally  consists  of  a  street  parade  in  which  the  unionists  participate 
with  the  insignia  of  their  different  trades,  and  public  meetings.  At  these 
meetings,  the  efforts  of  the  unions  throughout  the  year  are  reviewed, 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  wages  and  hours  discussed,  and  sugges- 
tions made  to  be  acted  upon  during  the  next  year  to  uplift  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  idea  of  setting  aside  a  day  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  working 
people  originated  with  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  New  York  in  1882. 
The  annual  parade  which  the  body  held  in  September  of  that  year  was 
looked  upon  with  much  favor,  and  agitation  was  at  once  started  towards 
having  a  celebration  one  day  each  year,  the  same  to  be  known  as  Labor 
Day.  In  1883,  the  labor  organizations  of  New  York  chose  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September  for  their  holiday,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  voted 
by  the  combined  labor  forces  to  have  this  day  set  apart  for  their  annual 
demonstration. 

The  matter  of  legalizing  Labor  Day  was  subsequently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  New  York  being  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  have  a  bill  introduced  on  this  subject.  It  did  not  become  a  law  until 
May  6,  1887,  being  outranked  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  by  Oregon 
(Act  approved  Febmary  21,  1887),  Colorado  (Act  approved  March  15, 
1887),  and  New  Jersey  (Act  approved  April  8,  1887).  Massachusetts 
was  the  fifth  State  to  enact  the  law.  May  11,  1887. 

The  observance  of  the  day  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country 
and  States  followed  in  quick  succession  in  legalizing  the  holiday,  until 
up  to  the  present  time  only  a  few  States  have  not  passed  a  law  upon  this 
subject.  In  1894,  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  28,  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  granted  the  holiday. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  States  setting  apart  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September  for  the  observance  of  Labor  Day  and  also  the  year  of 
acceptance  of  the  Act,  in  chronological  order. 

In  1887,  Oregon  (the  original  law  legalized  the  first  Saturday  in 
June  but  the  Act  of  1893  repealed  the  former  law  and  made  the  first 
Monday  in  September  the  legal  holiday),  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts;  in  1889,  Connecticut  and  Nebraska;  in  1890, 
Iowa  and  Ohio;  in  1891,  Maine,  Washington,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Tennes- 
see, New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina ;  in  1892, 
Virginia,  Utah,  and  Alabama;  in  1893,  Texas,  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Florida,  Michigan,  California  (original  law  set  apart  the  first 
Monday  in  October  but  Act  of  February  23,  1897,  specified  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September),  and  Rhode  Island;  in  1895,  Montana  and  Missouri; 
in  1898,  Vermont;  in  1899,  North  Carolina  (original  law  stated  the  first 
Thursday  in  September  but  was  changed  to  first  Monday  in  September 
by  law  passed  January  23,  1901),  and  West  Virginia;  in  1902,  Arkan- 
sas and  Kentucky.  n^^r^r^]^ 
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The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  originally  set  apart  (April  25,  1889) 
the  first  Monday  in  September  but  the  observance  of  the  day  was  changed 
by  a  law  passed  May  31,  1893,  which  made  the  first  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember the  legal  holiday. 

In  Louisiana  (the  Parish  of  Orleans)  the  twenty-fifth  of  November 
is  celebrated  by  Act  approved  July  7,  1892. 

In  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Labor  Day  has  not  been  legalized  by  specific  action  of  the  legislatures 
but  it  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  for  the  governors  to  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  first  Monday  in  September  a  legal  holiday  to 
be  observed  as  Labor  Day.  In  Wyoming,  while  a  day  has  not  been  set 
apart  by  law,  yet  the  first  Monday  in  September  is  observed  as  labor's 
holiday.  Labor  Day  is  generally  observed  as  a  holiday  in  Arizona,  al- 
though not  made  so  by  law. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  the  legalization  of 
Labor  Day  has  been  almost  general  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  but  seven  States  that  have  not  secured  enactments  on  the  subject ; 
they  are :  Idaho,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  passed  the  measure, 
and  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
annually  observe  the  holiday,  although  not  by  legislative  action. 


LABOR  LEQISLATION  IN  1903. 


In  this  article  we  give  a  resume  of  the  bills  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1903  pertaining  directly  or  indirectly  to  labor.  The  text  of 
the  labor  laws  of  the  present  year  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Labor 
Chronology  to  be  issued  in  the  fall.  During  the  session  over  90  petitions 
and  bills  relating  to  labor  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  many  of 
which  pertained  to  the  same  subject  and  were  almost  identical  in  nature. 
We  have  classified  the  bills  under  subject-heads  and  have  shown  the  dis- 
position of  such  as  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislative  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  the  measures  were  given  leave 
to  withdraw  or  were  referred  to  the  next  General  Court.  Fourteen  bills 
were  referred  to  the  committee  for  investigation  of  labor  matters,  which 
reports  its  findings  to  the  next  General  Court;  nine  of  the  bills  became 
laws  in  addition  to  the  five  resolves  relative  to  the  textile  schools.  Two 
labor  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  one  being  that  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  for  firemen  in  cities  of  more  than  40,000  population ;  the 
other  was  the  bill  constituting  eight  hours  a  maximum  day's  work  for 
public  employes.  ^,^,  ,^^^  ^^ GoOgk 
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It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  classification  in  the  following  summary 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  also  that  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  bills  is  sub- 
ject to  slight  revision  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  final  legislative  bulletin 
is  not  yet  completed. 

Assignmetit  of  Wages,  Three  petitions  introduced  with  bills  covering  assignments 
of  wages  and  future  earnings  and  loans  on  personal  property.    Leave  to  withdraw. 

Corporations,  Committee  on  Revision  of  Corporation  Laws  (appointed  1902)  re- 
ported to  the  House  a  bill  relative  to  business  corporations.  This  bill  was  amended 
and  became  a  law  in  June. 

Corporations  and  Employes,  To  define  and  regulate  respective  rights.  Referred 
to  committee  on  relaUons  between  employers  and  employes. 

Discharge  of  Employes.  Relative  to  discharging  and  prohibiting  blacklisting. 
Rejected  in  House. 

Employers  and  Employes,  Ten  House  bills  and  four  Senate  bills  introduced  dur- 
ing session  of  1903  referred  to  a  (Committee  for  investigation.  [This  committee  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  laws  concerning  the  legal  relations  between  employers  and 
employes  (resolve).]    Became  a  law  June  5. 

Employers'*  Liability,  Seven  petitions  introduced  relative  to  actions  against  em- 
ployers for  injuries.  Referred  to  committee  on  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes.   Resolve  recommending  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Lodge  Employers' 

Liability  Bill.    Ought  not  to  pass. 

Employ ks"*  Death  Benefits,  Relative  to  payments  on  account  of  deatlis  of  employes 
of  the  city  of  Boston  (committee  reported  second  bill).    Became  a  law  June  22. 

Employment  under  Civil  Service.    Relative  to  tenure  of  employment  under  civil 

service.    Leave  to  withdraw. To  abolish  application  of  civil  service  laws  to  laborers. 

Ought  not  to  pass. Relative  to  employment  in  the  civil  service ;  new  bill  substituted* 

Rejected  in  Senate. 

Employment  on  Election  Day.  Four  petitions  with  bills  to  prohibit  employment 
daring  certain  hours  on  election  day.  Three  were  given  leave  to  withdraw,  and  one 
ought  not  to  pass. 

Employment  of  Unemployed.    To  authorize  additional  work  upon  State  highways 

in  times  of  industrial  distress.    Leave  to  withdraw. Relative  to  the  employment  of 

the  unemployed.    Leave  to  withdraw. To  provide  for  the  establishmenf  in  cities 

and  towns  of  emergency  funds  for  the  emplojrment  of  labor  in  times  of  business  depres- 
sion.   Next  General  Court. 

Employment  of  Women  arid  Minors.  Twelve  petitions  with  bills  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments ;  re- 
quiring the  posting  of  time  tables  in  mercantile  establishments ;  and  relative  to  the 
employment  of  minors  during  school  vacations  were  introduced  Six  were  given  leave 
to  withdraw,  four  rejected  in  the  Senate,  and  two  referred  to  the  next  General  Court. 

Free  Employment  Bureaus.  Two  petitions  with  bills  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  free  employment  offices  in  certain  cities.  These  were  referred  to  the 
next  General  Court  and  a  petition  to  direct  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  report 
as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  free  employment  offices.    Became  a  law  in  May. 

Hawkers^  and  Peddlers'^  Licenses.  Relative  to  granting  licenses  to  certain  soldiers 
and  sailors.    Became  a  law  in  June. 

Hours  of  Labor  (other  than  Women  and  Minors).  To  establish  office  hours  in  de- 
partments of  the  State  government  Became  a  law  in  April. Relative  to  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston  and  to  authorize  Boston's  city  council  to  regulate  hours  of 

service  for  fire  department  eiiaploy6s.     Leave  to  withdraw. Regulating  hours  of 

labor  for  firemen  in  cities  of  more  than  40,000  inhabitants.    Vetoed  by  Grovemor  May 

19. Providing  for  additional  commissioner  to  further  the  adoption  by  the  States  of 

a  uniform  eight-hour  law.  Next  General  Court. Relative  to  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployes of  county  jaUs  and  houses  of  correction.    Leave  to  withdraw. Six  petitions 
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with  bills  introduced  to  constitute  eight  hours  a  maximum  day's  work  for  public  em- 
ployes ;  these  were  consolidated  into  one  bill.  Vetoed  by  Governor  in  June. Re- 
lating to  hours  of  labor  of  rstUroad  employes  was  given  leave  to  withdraw  but  Senate 

substituted  bill  and  then  rejected  same. Regulating  hours  of  labor  of  nurses  and 

attendants  in  hospitals  and  asylums.    Leave  to  withdraw. Reducing  the  hours  of 

labor  of  motormen.    Leave  to  withdraw. Constituting  eight  hours  maximum  day's 

work  for  watchmen  and  turnkeys  in  the  State  prison  and  Concord  Reformatory.  Ought 
not  to  pass. 

Injunctions.  Regulating  the  manner  of  granting  injunctions  in  labor  matters ; 
limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  "conspiracy''  and  the  use  of  restraining  orders ;  and 
relating  to  injunctions  and  suits  of  equity.  Referred  to  committee  on  relations  between 
employers  and  employes. 

Labor  Unions,  Relative  to  registration  of  insignia,  ribbons,  rosettes,  or  buttons. 
Became  a  law  April  29. 

Licensing  Barbers.  Three  petitions  with  bills  introduced.  One  to  provide  for 
licensing  barbers  and  two  to  establish  a  board  of  examiners  for  barbers  and  to  regulate 
the  management  of  barber  shops.    Rejected  in  House. 

Licensing  Engineers.  Repealing  Acts  providing  for  licensing  oi  engineers  and 
firemen  of  stationary  engines  and  boilers.    Leave  to  withdraw. 

Pensioning  of  Employes.    Authorizing  city  of  Boston  to  pension  certain  employ^ 

(two  bills).    Leave  to  withdraw. Relative  to  pensioning  members  of  Boston  Police 

department  (committee  reported  second  bill).    Next  General  Court. Relative  to  the 

further  extension  of  the  pension  system  in  the  Boston  Police  department    Became  a 

law  May  5. Relative  to  pensioning  firemen  in  cities ;  authorizing  the  retirement  of 

the  employes  of  the  Commonwealth ;  authorizing  cities  to  establish  death  benefits  and 
retirement  funds  for  their  employes ;  and  relating  to  the  pensioning  of  war  veterans 
who  are  officials  or  employes  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  or  the  city  of  Boston  were  sever- 
ally given  leave  to  withdraw. Relative  to  pensioning  employes  of  the  city  of  Boston 

and  relative  to  the  pensioning  of  war  veterans  who  are  members  of  the  police  force  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  each  reported  ought  not  to  pass. 

Restriction  of  Aliens,  To  preclude  from  certain  occupations  persons  who  do  not 
declare  an  Intention  of  becoming  citizens.    Leave  to  withdraw. 

Shoe  Manufacture.  Order  Introduced  as  to  feasibility  of  establishing  Industrial 
schools  to  Instruct  persons  In  the  manufacture  of  shoes.    No  legislation  necessary. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts.  Allowing  peaceful  communications  with  applicants  for 
positions  during  labor  disputes  (committee  reported  second  bill).  Rejected  in  Senate. 
Regulating  advertisements  and  solicitations  for  employes  during  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. Rejected  In  House. Defining  rights  of  employer  and  employ 6  In  labor  dis- 
putes.   Next  General  Court. 

Textile  ScJwols.  Resolves  In  favor  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School,  New  Bedford 
Textile  School,  and  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River.    These  resolves 

became  laws  March  16. Resolve  providing  for  completion  of  a  building  for  the  use 

of  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School.    Became  a  law  April  30. Resolve  in  fevor 

of  the  Lowell  Textile  School.    Became  a  law  in  April. 

Unsafe  Labor  Appliances.  Relative  to  use  by  painters  of  ropes,  ladders,  and  other 
appliances.    Leave  to  withdraw. 

Use  of  Fans  or  Bloivers.  Requiring  use  of  fans  or  blowers  where  wheels  com- 
posed partly  of  emery  or  buffing  wheels  or  emery  belts  are  used  (committee  reported 
second  bill).    Amended  in  Senate  and  became  a  law  in  June. 

Wages.    Relative  to  pay  of  laborers  employed  by  Metropolitan  Park  Commission. 

Next  General  Court. Relative  to  payment  of  textile  factory  operatives.    Rejected 

in  Senate. Relative  to  payment  for  overtime  work  by  the  employes  of  the  city  of 

Ijoston.    Leave  to  withdraw. 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES. 


Considering  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  second  quarter  of  1903,  we  find  there  were  a 
total  of  82,  by  months  as  follows:  April,  28;  May,  38;  and  June,  16. 
The  number  of  strikes,  although  larger  than  that  for  the  preceding 
quarter,  is  considerably  smaller 'than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1902.  There  were  several  general  strikes  during  the  quarter  under  re- 
view which  affected  many  establishments  and  more  than  one  city  or  town. 
These  we  have  considered  in  each  instance  as  one  strike. 

The  causes  of  the  strikes  were  many  and  varied,  but  we  give  in  the 
following  table  a  condensed  statement  of  the  causes,  together  with  the 
results : 


RaSULTS 

Total 
Strikes 

CAuess. 

Com- 
promised 

FaUed 

Pending 

Not  SUted 

yft«e» 

Hours 

Wages  and  hours 

Wages,  honrs,  and  reoognitiOQ  of 

noloD, 

Against  employment  of  non-nnlon 

men, 

Other  oanses 

5 
1 
4 

1 

2 
6 

9 

1 
1 

2 

1 

10 

1 
I 

2 

8 

2 

1 
2 

9 
4 

6 
4 

85 
8 
10 

5 

8 
21 

Totals, 

10 

14 

22 

b 

22 

82 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  strikes  was  caused  by 
enforcement  of  demand  for  increase  in  wages  or  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Wages  alone,  hours  alone,  and  wages  and  hours  combined  con- 
stituted the  cause  of  53  strikes,  or  64.63  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
occurring  during  the  three  months. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  cities  and  towns  wherein 
the  strikes  took  place,  together  with  the  number  of  disputes  occurring  in 
each:  Boston,  16;  Springfield,  eight;  Lynn,  six;  Fall  River,  four; 
Haverhill,  Lowell,  Salem,  and  Worcester,  three  each ;  Brockton,  Green- 
field, Holyoke,  New  Bedford,  North  Attleborough,  Spencer,  Waltham, 
and  Westfield,  two  each ;  and  Beverly,  Cambridge,  Chelmsford,  Chicopee, 
Everett,  Gardner,  Gloucester,  Lawrence,  Maiden,  Mansfield,  Middle- 
borough,  North  Adams,  Peabody,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Somerville,  Swamp- 
scott,  Warren,  Watertown,  and  Woburn,  one  each. 

The  industries  and  classes  of  workmen  involved  in  the  disputes,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  disagreements  in  each  case,  follow :  Building 
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trades  employes,  29 ;  laborers  and  teamsters,  seven  each ;  bakers,  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers,  cotton  goods  operatives,  and  metal  workers, 
four  each ;  boot  and  shoe  operatives,  three ;  coal  handlers,  two ;  wood, 
wire,  and  metal  lathers,  artificial  stone  and  asphalt  workers,  hoisting^ 
engineers,  marine  engineers,  clothing  employes,  mattress  makers,  quarry 
workers,  hosiery  workers,  cutlery  workers,  woollen  goods  operatives,, 
jewelry  workers,  leather  employes,  butcher  workmen,  carpet  weavers, 
wooden  goods  employes,  employes  on  firearms,  machinists,  and  starch 
workers,  one  each. 

Reviewing  the  duration  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  we  find  that  in  four 
instances,  involving  56  employes,  strikers'  places  were  immediately  filled. 
In  20  instances,  involving  nearly  3,000  employes,  the  strikes  were  pend- 
ing or  the  duration  was  not  stated.  Three  strikes  lasted  less  than  one 
day,  and  involved  113  workmen ;  11  strikes  lasted  one  day,  and  involved 
four  workmen ;  three  strikes  lasted  two  days  and  involved  140  workmen ; 
in  five  instances  the  dispute  lasted  three  days,  involving  85  employes ;  in 
two  instances,  five  days,  involving  150  employes ;  in  four  instances  one 
week,  724  employes;  in  one  instance,  11  days,  12  employes;  in  two 
instances,  two  weeks,  700  employes ;  in  one  instance,  13  days,  150  em- 
ployes ;  in  one  instance,  17  days,  150  employes ;  in  two  instances,  three 
weeks,  230  employes ;  in  one  instance,  27  days,  15  employes ;  one  strike 
lasted  four  weeks  and  three  days  and  involved  50  workmen ;  one  lasted 
five  weeks,  involving  78  workmen ;  one  lasted  six  weeks  and  five  days, 
involving  60  employes ;  one,  eight  weeks  and  five  days,  involving  300 
employes. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  38  of  the  strikes 
was  about  3,250,  the  working-days  lost  on  account  of  these  strikes  being 
about  45,700. 

Among  the  important  strikes  occurring  during  the  quarter  were  those 
of  the  artificial  stone  and  asphalt  workmen  in  Boston,  involving  about 
600 ;  the  strike  of  300  shoe  operatives  employed  by  Field  Bros.  &  Gross 
Co.,  of  Brockton  (which  lasted  over  two  months)  ;  the  general  strike  of 
carpenters  in  Brockton ;  the  strike  of  600  quarry  workers  employed  in 
the  Chelmsford  and  Westford  quarries ;  the  general  strike  of  the  North 
Shore  carpenters,  involving  over  800  journeymen ;  the  general  strike  of 
carpenters  in  Waltham,  Watertown,  and  Newton,  and  the  paper  makers* 
strike  in  Holyoke  which  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

The  strike  of  textile  workers  of  Lowell  was  officially  declared  off 
during  this  quarter,  after  12  weeks'  duration.  In  February,  the  Textile 
Council  demanded  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  which  the  mill  agents 
refused  to  grant,  claiming  that  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  Confer- 
ences were  held,  but  no  progress  was  made  toward  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  The  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  an  impending  strike,  held  interviews  with  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Trade,  and  joint  conferences  were  held  with  the  agents  of 
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the  seven  corporations  and  representatives  from  the  Textile  Council. 
Attempts  at  conciliation  failed,  and  on  March  28  the  Textile  Council  no- 
tified the  Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Council  to  strike,  it  being  their  intention  to  cease  work  at 
noon  on  Saturday,  March  28,  unless  the  mill  agents  decided  to  grant  the 
increase,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  on  the  following  Monday,  March  30. 
Notices  were  posted  by  the  mill  agents  before  noon  on  Saturday  that  the 
mills  would  close  for  an  indefinite  period,  about  13,000  operatives  thus 
being  thrown  into  idleness.  In  the  case  of  one  corporation,  employing 
3,500  persons,  only  a  small  number  were  involved  in  strike ;  they  soon 
returned  to  work  or  their  places  were  filled. 

On  April  6,  the  Legislature  adopted  an  order  directing  the  Stat^ 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
textile  strike.  Public  hearings  were  given  at  the  City  Hall  in  Lowell 
for  one  week  beginning  April  9.  Eepresentatives  of  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  appeared,  as  well  as  the  public  interested.  For  purpose  of 
investigation,  the  treasurers  of  the  seven  corporations  involved  offered  to 
submit  their  books  to  the  Board  and  to  experts.  As  previously  stated, 
the  manufacturers  claimed  that  they  could  not  afford  to  grant  increase 
demanded,  while  the  counsel  for  the  operatives  introduced  no  evidence, 
as  they  claimed  that  it  had  been  conceded  in  previous  joint  conferences 
that  general  prosperity  was  being  enjoyed  throughout  the  country  and 
that  higher  wages  were  being  paid  in  like  manufacturing  in  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford.  An  inspection  of  the  mills  in  question  was  made  by 
the  State  Board  and  by  an  expert  who  reported  his  findings  to  the  Board. 
After  the  investigation  by  the  Board  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  April  22,  who,  on  the  same  day,  transmitted  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  finding  of  the  Board  was  that  the  mills  involved,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  could  not  afford  to  grant  the  increase  in  wages. 

The  mills  remained  closed  until  June  1,  when  they  reopened  to  oper- 
atives who  wished  to  return  at  the  old  rates  of  wages,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  change  was  to  be  ma^e  in  wage  schedule.  It  was  estimated 
that  within  two  weeks  about  70  per  cent  of  the  mill  hands  had  returned. 
On  June  21,  the  Textile  Council,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  14  unions 
affiliated,  declared  the  strike  off.  The  mill  agents  agreed  to  take  back  as 
many  operatives  as  were  needed  and  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  the  strikers  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  persons  regarded  by 
mill  managers  as  in  opposition  to  their  interests,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances would  any  of  the  employes  who  had  filled  the  places  of  strikers 
acceptably  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  returning  operatives. 
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STATISTICAIi   ABSTRACTS. 


Illiteracy  in  Boston. 

In  coosideriDg  the  Dumber  of  illiterates  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  has  been  cov- 
ered by  that  term.  The  question  of  illiteracy  as  con- 
sidered by  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census  was 
applicable  only  to  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over; 
the  test  of  literacy  was  based  upon  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  not  necessarily  in  the  English  language  but 
in  the  language  ordinarily  spoken  by  the  individual. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  illiterates, 
in  1900,  by  sex,  color,  and  general  nativity : 


COLOK  AMD  OBITKBAL  NaTIVHT. 


Boston. 

Total  white. 

Native  white,  native  parent- 

Nauve  white,  foreign  parent- 
age,        

Foreign  white. 
Colored, 


8,604 
8,001 

72 

161 

7,778 

063 


Fe- 
males 


14,666 
14,188 


261 
18,779 


Both 
Sexes 


28,820 
22,134 

166 

412 

21,667 

1,186 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  illiterates  numbered 
23,320;  of  these  22,184  were  white  and  1,186  were 
colored.  As  to  the  degree  of  illiteracy,  of  the  whole 
number  specified  2,606  could  read  but  could  not  write, 
while  20,626  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  following  statement  shows,  by  color  and  gen- 
eral nativity,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  illiterates  in  1900  as  compared  with  those  of  1890 : 


Color  akd  Obnkbal  Nativity. 

IKOBKASB  (+),  OR 

Dbcbbasb  (— ), 

IB   1900  AS  COM- 
PABBD  WITH   1890 

Number 

Peroent- 
sges 

Total  white,       .... 
Native  white  (native  parent- 

Native' white  (foreign  parent- 
age),       

Foreign  white, 
Colored 

+1,970 

-101 

-81 

+2,162 

+179 

+9.77 

-37.97 

-16.43 
+11.09 
•fl7.78 

Total,  ..... 

+2,149 

+10.16 

The  percentage  of  total  increase  in  illiteracy  In  1900 
as  compared  with  1890  was  10.16,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table.  There  were  large  decreases  in  the  native 
white,  native  parentage,  as  well  as  in  the  native  white, 
foreign  parentage.  The  increase  in  Illiteracy  of  the 
foreign  white  population  was  11.09  per  cent,  while  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  the  colored  element  was 
17.78.  These  increases  in  illiteracy  seem  excessive, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  the 
total  population  of  these  elements  was  very  large. 
The  increase  In  the  foreign  white  population  of  Bos- 
ton,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  in  1900  against  1890  was 
26.69  per  cent.  The  colored  population  of  the  city,  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  increased  60.20  per  cent  in  1900 
as  compared  with  1890. 

The  relative  proportion  of  illiterates  among  the 
native  white  (native  parentage),  native  white  (foreign 
parentage),  foreign  white  and  colored  elements  of 
Boston  for  the  Census  years  1890  and  1900  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


1890 

1900 

colob  amd 
Gbmbbal  Nativitt. 

Nam- 
ber 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 

Num- 
ber 

Ptr- 
cent- 
ages 

Total  white,    . 
Native  white  (native 

parentage). 
Native  white  (foreign 

Foreign  white,    \       \ 
Colored 

20,164 

266 

408 
19,406 
1,007 

5.63 

0.23 

0.60 
12.77 
13.66 

22,184 

166 

412 

21,567 

1,186 

4.99 

0.14 

0.81 
11.30 
10.63 

Totals,    . 

21,171 

6.60 

28,820 

6.13 

A  review  of  the  table  shows  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  iUiteratee  is  included  In  the  foreign  white  and 
colored  population. 

The  total  Illiterates  of  Boston  in  1000  comprise  6.13 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Boston  10  years  of 
age  and  over.  Boston  is  outranked  by  many  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth,  as  to  amount  of  illiteracy.  The 
cities  having  the  largest  number  of  illiterates  are  Fall 
tUver,  with  14.9  per  cent,  followed  by  New  Bedford, 
with  12.2  per  cent,  and  Holyoke,  with  11.4  per  cent. 

Tlireo  Profeaalona  la  ]IIaaa»eliaaet(a. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  lawyers, 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  clergymen  for  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Massachusetts  and  for  the  State  in  1900  ; 


Fhysl- 

CITIBS,  ABD  THB  STATB. 

Law- 
yers 

clans 
and  Sur- 
geons 

Clergy- 
men 

Boston, 

1,008 

1.816 

677 

Brockton,     .... 

33 

73 

46 

Cambridge 

194 

163 

187 

Chelsea 

30 

47 

37 

Fall  River,    ,       .       .       . 

40 

100 

92 

Fltchburg 

27 

60 

30 

Gloucester 

21 

24 

22 

Haverhill,     .... 

80 

67 

40 

Holyoke 

20 

67 

20 

Lawrence 

41 

00 

67 

LoweU. 

80 

146 

01 

Lynn,    

Maiden,         .... 

68 

137 

66 

60 

74 

46 

New  Bedford,      . 

46 

04 

63 

Newton,        ,       ,        .       . 

114 

00 

01 

Balem 

88 

48 

38 

Somervllle,  .... 

66 

102 

66 

Springfield,  .... 
Taunton 

84 

163 

82 

31 

.*» 

31 

Worcester,  .... 

136 

1286 

140 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

1,277 

1,881 

1,850 

The  State,  . 

3,460 

6,407 

3,737 

CoBjaff al  CondlUon  —  Blaaaacliaaetta. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  have  not  Included  the 
population  of  the  State  under  10  years  of  age.  The 
total  number  of  single  people  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1000,  was  1,020,758,  or  46.03  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
married  persons  numbered  ], 063,037, or46.M  percent; 
the  widowed,  176,646,  or  7.70  per  cent;  the  divorced, 
6,381,  or  0.28  per  cent,  while  the  unknown  numbered 
0,427,  or  0.41  per  cent. 

Considering  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  males,  we 

find  there  were  611,313  single,  or  46.68  percent  of  the 

total  male  population  Included.    The  married  males 
uigiLizeu  ijy  ^^^_j  v^v^'pt  ln^ 
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numbered  629,016,  or  48.20  per  cent;  the  widowed, 
48,8«0,  or  4.41  per  cent;  the  divorced,  2,461,  or  0.22 
per  cent.  In  6,488  eases,  or  0 .  69  per  cent,  the  conjugal 
oondition  of  the  males  was  unknown. 

The  females  who  were  single  numbered  609,446,  or 
48.66  per  cent  of  the  total  female  population  of  the 
State  considered;  the  married  females  numbered  624,- 
022,  or  44.88  per  cent;  the  widowed,  128,176,  or  10.96 
per  cent;  the  divorced,  8,960,  or  0.84  per  cent;  the  un- 
known, 2,994,  or  0.26  per  cent. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the 
variation  between  the  males  and  females,  single  and 
married,  is  but  slight,  while  the  widowed  and  divorced 
show  larger  differences.  The  number  of  widows  tn  the 
State  exceeds  the  number  of  widowers  by  6.66  per 
eent.  The  number  of  women  who  are  divorced  Is  0.12 
per  cent  greater  than  the  number  of  divorced  men. 

ProdvetfTe  P^fbIaU^d  ta  ]II»MiMliaa«4to« 

The  number  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  1900  was  1,208,491,  or  63.81  per 
eent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  10  years  of 
age  and  over.  Of  this  number,  there  were  879,468 
males,  or  80.18  per  cent  of  the  total  males  10  years  of 
age  and  over;  the  females  gainfully  employed  num- 
bered 829,088,  or  28.14  per  cent  of  the  total  female 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  productively  employed,  the  males  con- 
stituted 72.77  per  cent,  and  the  females  27.28  per  cent. 

Claaa  •r  Inamlvrsutto  In  !•••. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1002  was  648,748,  of  which 
number  466,360  were  males  and  182,874  were  females. 
In  the  aggregate  74,063  were  under  14  years  of  age, 
630,264  were  from  14  to  46  years,  and  86,426  were  46 
years  and  over.  Illiteracy  was  considered  only  for 
those  14  years  of  age  and  over.  It  was  reported  that 
there  were  2,917  persons  who  could  read  but  could 
not  write  and  102,188  who  oould  neither  read  nor 
write,  making  a  total  of  166,106,  or  26.46  per  cent, 
illiterates  arriving  in  1902.  The  people  contributing 
the  greatest  amount  of  illiteracy  were  the  Italians 
with  48.64  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  illiterates, 
followed  by  the  Poles  with  14.81  per  cent.  The  per- 
sons bringing  $80  or  over  with  them  into  this  country 
numbered  77,366,  while  418,706  persons  brought  less 
than  $30.  The  average  amount  brought  per  immi- 
grant was  about  $16.  Occupations  were  applicable 
to  the  immigrants  in  496,684  cases.  Of  this  number, 
333,241  were  laborers  and  69,918  were  personal  and 
domestic  servants.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these 
two  classes  of  unskilled  labor  represented  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  persons  having  occupations.  The 
various  races  contributing  to  the  alien  immigration  in 
1902  were  as  follows:  Italian,  180,686;  Polish,  69,620; 
Hebrew,  67,688;  Scandinavian,  66,780;  German,  61,- 
686;  Slovak,  86,934;  Croatian  and  Slovenian,  80,233; 
Irish,  20,001;  Magyar,  23,610;  EngUsh,  14,042;  Japan- 
ese, 14,466;  Finnish,  13,868;  and  aU  others,  70,391. 
Those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  before 
numbered  61,696.  The  number  of  immigrants  de- 
barred from  landing  In  1902,  together  with  the  causes, 
are  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Idiots, 

Insane, 

Paupers,  or  likely  to  become 
public  charges. 


Sea- 
ports 


7 
27 

3,944 


Over- 
Und 


10 
16 

3,837 


17 
42 

7,781 


Causbs. 


Sea- 
-j  ports 


Loathsome  or  contagious  dis- 
eases  

Convicts, 

Assisted  immigrants. 
Women  for  immoral  purposes. 
Contract  laborers,     . 
Without  certificates. 

Totals,     .       .       .       . 


709 
9 


3 
276 


4,974 


Over- 
land 


616 

6 

16 

10 

788 

241 


6,437 


1,226 
14 
16 
13 

1,063 
341 


10,411 


Report  of  OommUBioner-Oeneral  of  Immigration 
of  the  United  State*,  1902, 

Emigration  Arom  Italy  to  tke  United 


Of  648,743  immigrants  reaching  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1901-02,  178,872,  or  27.60  per 
cent,  were  Italian  (146,729  males  and  82,643  females) 
as  against  136,996  Italian  immlgranto  arriving  during 
the  year  1900-01.  Of  the  number  for  1901-02, 166,631 
landed  at  New  York,  84,090  of  them  (60.77  per  cent) 
settling  in  the  State  of  New  York,  82,892  (19.86  per 
cent)  in  Pennsylvania,  and  8,669  (6.23  per  cent)  in 
Massachusetta;  17,711  (10.69  percent)  were  under  14 
years  of  age,  186,671  (81.86  percent)  between  14  and 
46  years,  and  12,349  (7.46  per  cent)  over  46  years; 
111,188  (67.13  per  cent)  were  unskiUed  Uborers,  19,660 
(11.81  per  cent)  skilled  laborers,  404  (0.30  per  cent) 
engaged  in  the  liberal  professions,  and  for  84,390  (20.76 
per  cent)  no  occupation  was  stated.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Italians  emigrating  to  this  country,  2,213  (1.82 
per  cent)  were  not  allowed  to  enter,  2,020  being  de- 
barred as  paupers,  98  under  the  contract  labor  law, 
86  on  account  of  contagious  diseases,  four  oo  account 
of  insanity,  and  six  as  ez-convicta.  Of  the  immigranta 
over  14  years  of  age,  71,996  were  illiterate.  —  Bollettino 
deW  Emiffratione,  Rome,  1902,  No,  11. 

CTltlseaalilp  —  Japanese. 

Japanese  are  not  entitled  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  In  the  Matter  of  Yamashita. 

Compalaory  Edneatlon  —  Blylita  or 
Parents. 

A  statute  requiring  the  compulsory  education  of 
children  was  held  not  to  infringe  the  right  of  parenta, 
in  the  case  of  The  State  v.  Bailey,  recently  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

I<abor  I<awa  of  Porto  Rleo. 

We  give  in  full  some  of  the  labor  laws  of  Porto 
Rico,  enacted  in  1902.  In  addition  to  the  acta  quoted, 
labor  legislation  was  passed  upon  the  liability  of 
employers  for  injuries  to  employes,  protection  of 
employes  as  voters,  enforcement  of  coutracta  of  em- 
ployment, examination  and  licensing  of  plumbers,  ete. 

Employment  of  Children,  Section  166.  No  child 
of  either  sex,  under  16  years,  shall  be  compeUed  to 
work  in  agricultural  factories  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishmento  over  six  hours  per  day,  three  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  All  persons  who 
shall  violate  this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  for  each  offence. 

Sec.  167.  No  foreman,  teacher  or  other  person  hav- 
ing under  his  charge  the  work,  care  or  education  of  a 
minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  resort  to  in- 
humane treatment  to  compel  such  minor  to  work  or 
to  study.    Any  violation  of  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
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be  punished  with  a  fhie  of  from  five  to  fifteen  doUan, 
or  imprUonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  for  each 
offence. 

Labor  €k>mbination9  not  Unlawful,  Section  668. 
The  orderly  and  peaceable  aaaembling  or  oo-operatlon 
of  persona  employed  in  any  calling,  trade  or  handicraft, 
for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wagea  or  compensation,  or  of  maintaining  snch  rate, 
■hall  not  be  nnlawfol,  nor  shall  it  be  nnlawfol  for  snch 
persons  to  organize  trade  or  labor  assemblies  or  unions 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  mental  and  material 
condition  of  the  members  thereof  by  lawful  peaceable 
means. 

Houn  of  Labor  upon  Public  Workt,  Section  024. 
No  laborers  shall  %e  compelled  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  they  ^hall  be,  if  possible, 
residents  of  the  municipality. 

OrvaBtae^  Iiabor  In  Hawiai. 

No  attempt  to  organize  labor  into  unions  affiliated 
with  those  of  the  States  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
Hawaii  until  about  the  time  of  annexation.  The  Jour- 
neymen plumbers  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
form  a  union,  and  they  were  rapidly  followed  by  the 
carpenters,  painters,  machinists,  electric  fitters,  and  a 
number  of  other  urban  trades.  Sugar  workers  are 
not  organized,  probably  because  so  few  unions  exist 
in  this  industry  in  the  States.  For  ^  time  there  was 
an  association  of  the  different  trades  ciOled  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  which  had  technically  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  autumn  of  1003,  though  the  former  officers  re- 
tained their  titles  pending  some  action  to  rerive  the 
organization.  In  the  fall  of  1001,  when  there  were 
many  outside  worUngmen  in  Honolulu  and  a  Labor 
Day  celebration  was  projected,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  '^Hawaiian  Amalgamated 
Confederation  of  Labor."  These  are  the  only  at- 
tempto  to  federate  organized  labor  in  Hawaii  that  have 
been  made  to  date.  The  membership  of  the  unions 
has  declined  rapidly  during  the  past  year,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  character  of  the  white  working 
population  and  partly  because  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  the  number  of  white  mechanics, 
especially  in  the  building  trades,  residing  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaiians  and  Portuguese  do  not  generally 
belong  to  worUngmen's  organizations,  though  they 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific  has  a  branch  at  Honolulu  and  there  is  a  Mas- 
ters  and  Pilots'  Association  among  the  oflicers  of  the 
local  steamship  companies.  Mutual  benefit  and  fra- 
ternal associations  having  for  their  prime  motive  the 
assistance  of  needy  members  do  not  thrive  in  the  is- 
lands, inasmuch  as  there  has  hitherto  been  very  little 
unemployment  or  want  among  the  white  working  pop- 
ulation. The  trades  unions  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  States  in  organization  and  manage- 
ment. They  are  branches  of  the  general  organizations 
and  act  under  the  supervision  of  the  latter.^ Beport 
on  Hawaii y  1902.  CommiMioner  of  Labor ^  Wath- 
inffton,  D.  C, 

•laT«  lAbor  IM  the  Plilllppliie  lalanda. 

Chap.  1869,  Sec.  6.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  in  said  islands. 

Sec.  74.  The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  grant  franchises,  privileges,  and  concessions,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  works 
of  public  utility  and  service,  .  .  .  Provided  further ^ 


That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  organ- 
ized  under  this  act,  or  for  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  receiving  any  grant,  franchise,  or  concea- 
sion  from  the  government  of  said  islands,  to  use, 
employ,  or  contract  for  the  labor  of  persons  claimed 
or  alleged  to  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude;  and 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation  so  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  forfeit  all  charters,  granto, 
franchises,  and  concessions  for  doing  business  in  said 
islands,  and  in  addition  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas 
than  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Approved  July  1, 1002,  Acta  of  Congress. 

Bvreaa  or  Stoaaaca— PhUlpptaM. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Philippine  Islanda, 
created  Sept.  10, 1000,  by  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission,  Is  located  in  the  dty  of  Manila.  Th« 
law  reads  that  the  phief  Statistician  "  shall  superin- 
tend  and  direct  the  collection,  compilation,  and  publi- 
cation of  such 'statistical  information  oonceraing  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  may  be  required  by  law,  and 
shall  perform  his  duties  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  military  governor."  All  information  collected 
by  the  Bureau  concerning  the  business  of  persona, 
firms,  or  corporations  Is  strictly  confidential;  failure 
of  this  requirement  being  considered  a  misdemeanor, 
the  punishment  for  which  Is  a  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both.  Every  person  more  than  18  years  of  age,  re- 
siding in  the  Islands  is  required,  if  requested  to  do  ao, 
by  the  Bureau  or  ofllcials  thereof,  to  give  ail  Informm- 
tion  possessed  by  him  or  her.  All  persons  refusing 
to  do  so  are  liable  to  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $100,  or  im- 
prisonment  for  three  months .  All  officers  or  managers 
of  corporations  or  firms  are  obliged  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  the  Bureau  may  see  fit  to  request. 

•trlkea  and  Itoekonta  In  d^raasuisr 
In  \—M, 

During  the  year  1002, 1,084  strikes  were  inaugurated 
in  Germany.  Of  the  strikea  470  (48.80  per  cent)  oc- 
curred in  the  building  trades,  180  (12.82  per  cent)  in 
woodworking  and  cabinet  making,  and  100  (0.78  per 
cent)  in  textile  Industries,  16  induatrles  being  affected 
by  the  remaining  800  strikes.  Full  settlement  was 
reached  in  1,060  cases  with  63,0U  strikers,  228  strikes 
(8,620  strikers  in  406  establishments)  resulting  In  suc- 
cess, 607  (28,870  strikers  in  1,108  estabUshmenU)  in 
faUure,  and  286  (22,004  strikers  in  1,020  establish- 
ments)  in  compromise.  In  the  8,487  establishments 
affected,  181,086  persons  were  employed,  21,188  of 
whom  were  under  21  years  of  age ;  6,272  persons  were 
forced  into  idleness;  in  840  establishments  buslneas 
was  entirely  suspended  while  strike  lasted.  Of  the 
1,060  strikes,  668  were  brought  about  by  demands  for 
changes  in  wages,  160  for  changes  In  hours,  and  287 
by  other  demands;  HI  strikes  (10.47  per  cent)  lasted 
less  than  one  day,  801  (86.80  per  cent)  from  one  to  five 
days,  172  (16.28  per  cent)  from  six  to  10  days,  117 
(11.04  per  cent)  from  11  to  20  days,  76  (7.06  per  cent) 
from  21  to  30  days,  101  (0.63  per  cent)  from  81  to  60 
days,  66  (6.18  per  cent)  from  61  to  100  days,  and  28 
(2.64  per  cent)  101  days  or  more.  Of  the  61  lockouu 
occurring,  46  were  settled  during  the  year  and  affected 
048  establishments  employing  18,706  persons,  of  whom 
1,007  were  under  21  years  of  age;  in  80  cases  the  lock- 
onto  were  settled  In  favor  of  the  employer,  In  nine 
cases  In  favor  of  the  employes,  and  In  seven  cases 
compromises  were  effected.— ^frHJ:«  vnd  Au%9per- 
rungen  im  Jahre  1902,  Berlin,  1903. 
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Now  in  printt  and  which  wUl  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  amonnts  etatedi  tlie  figures  In 
parentbeaes  tndicatJng  the  cost  of  postage. 

Mtslliiarii  or  I^alMir.  St«ilitl«»  t»rManiifk«Stitr«>. 

[KbcIi  of  the^D  abQual  reporta  preaetiti 
oompaii^ons,  for  identtcnl  o^tablifthmeiitB,  be- 
tween two  or  more  yeara  as  to  CHpltftl  In- 
Tefttcd,  Goodft  Mojde,  Perttoiii  Employed, 
Wel^vm  Paid,,  etc.  Tho  loduetTiAl  Cbronology^ 
which  forme  a  Part  of  each  Report,  Inclitdea 
In  duo  trial  Chronology  hy  Towoi  and  ludoft- 
trloa,  IndmitrUl  Dlvldendi,  8t>ck  I^ee  Quota- 
lloiM,  etc,  Begfntitng  with  the  year  1S99,  ih« 
PartR  of  tho  Annual  BtjitliUce  of  MAHufacturoa 
are  publliihcd  separately,] 

l8tS.  I.  MonuractureB;  IL  Chronology. 
Cloth  (17  c.}. 

lids.  I,  Mamifaotiir&B;  11,  Chronology, 
Cloth  (/Or.). 

ISR^i*  I,  Manufaotaree;  U.  Chronology. 
Cloth  (J3€,). 

18113.  I.  Mmiufadunfl ;  II.  Chronology. 
Cloth  [IS  c). 

1890.  I.  Mannf iflturei ;  II.  Chronology, 
Cloth  Cli  C'h 

laor.  I.  Hauufactorei ;  H.  Chronology. 
Cloth  (II  0,), 

ISIIS.  I.  Manufacturea ;  11,  Textile  la- 
dnslrl&i;  III.  Chronology.    Cloth  (J^  r.). 

1890.  I.  Industrial  Chronology  (4  c.) ; 
n.  St&tlfitlcA  of  Manufaetnrei  (4  c);  cloth 

lOOa.  f.  ladoBtrlal  Chronology  (4  c); 
II.  ^t&tiaUofl  of  Manufaetarea  (4  e.};  dotb 
(3  c.). 

mot.  I,  IndQBtrtal  Cliionology  (O.  P.); 
II.  8Utiitlop  of  Manufaotnreii  {3  e.) ;  III, 
MannfBistnr^ :  ComparSaoniii  1896-1000  {3  c.)  ; 
cloth  (J(J  c). 


[Labor  Chronolog)',  which  forma  a  Part  of 
the  Bureau  Keport  eac!i  your,  contahan  Infor- 
mation relating  tr>  Hours  of  Labor,  Wage», 
Tnulei  Unloai,  mnd  Labor  Legial&tion.  6ub-. 
aeqoeat  to  ISOT^  all  av&lljible  data  relating  to 
the  Condtf  Ion  of  Worktngmen  Imva  alao  bees 
inoluded  in  the  Chronolog)'.] 

199$.  I,  Unemployrnvnt;  II,  Labor  (Hiro^ 
nology  {4  c) ;  doth  (13  c). 

1894.  I.  Compensation  In  Certain  Oeon- 
pcttona  of  «3'r»dnatt''8  of  ColloKen  for  Women 
{4  i ,) ;  U,  DUtrlbtillon  of  Wealth  (B  cO  ]  HI. 
Labor  Chronology  (  i  <-.) ;  cloth  ( 13  c). 

1»»3.  1.  Relation  of  the  LlqTior  Traffic  to 
Fauporlim,  Crime,  and  Ineanlty  (0.  P.) ;  IT. 
Graded  Weekly  Wage«,lSia-l Bel  (JO <^.) ;  HI. 
Labor  Chronology  (4  c.) ;  clotb  {24  c). 

ISO 9.  I.  Social  and  I ndoHtrhLl Changes  fn 
the  County  of  Bamiitable  (G  c.)\  II,  Graded 
Weekly  Wage*,  1810-1S91  (7  c);  HI.  Labor 
Chronology  (4  e.) ;  cloth  {14  c). 

te>97.  I.  Comparative  Wage*  and  Prieee, 
ISeO  1BB7  (4  c.) ;  n.  Graded  Weekly  Wages, 
1810-1801  (Arc,)  -  ni.Labor<Jbionology  (^  c.) ; 
dotli  C  14  c). 

198S.  I.  finnday  Labor  (S  c.) ;  IT,  Graded 
Weekly  Wage#,  181&-1891  {13c,};  lU.  Labor 
OhroDology  (7  c.) ;  cloth  {21  c). 

1899.  I.  Changes  In  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  to  Boston,  eliace  IBn  {4  c) ;  IL  Labor 
Chronology  (7  c);  cloth  (1)  c>). 

1990,  L  population  of  Maasachnsetta, 
1900  (O.  P.) ;  n.  Co^pemtivo  Industrial  In. 
anrance  (Sc.};Jn,  Graded  Prices,  1816-1  S»l 
{Mc.)l  cloth  {36  c,}. 

1991.  1.  Labor  Chronology,  1900  (4  c); 
rr.  Labor  Cnironology,  1»>1  {4  c) ;  in.  Price* 
and  Cost  of  Living,  1972^1902  (4  e.);  IV, 
Lahor  Laws  (4c,}\  cloth  (1^  «,)• 
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[Th«  I>eceDDL«l  Cenius  of  li»6  coinpri«Mi 

Vol,  I.  Onl  of  print, 

VoU  JI,  Popnlntlon  mud  Sodal  eUtktUw,, 
cloth  {31  c,) 

Vol  III  ropuUtlom  and  BocIaI  3UlUllca, 
cioth  {24  (.h 

Vol.  lY.  PopuIatlcD  Kbd  BocUl  Sttttlatlci, 
doth  (4.7  C.3* 

Vol.  V.    MauulftctureB,  cloth  {26  c). 

Vol.  VI,  The  PiBheriieij  €oaiED«roe|,  und 
A  ^culture,  cloth  (33  (,)* 

Vol.  VII.  6ocl«l  BtatlatlcM  asd  Generftl 
SujxLmuiefl,  doth  {Jii  c  ), 

fit^c^tJi]  R«|»or<a. 

A  A£iu]tuil  of  Dl»trlbiitlT0  Co-op«r»tJon — 

Report  of  tlie  Auiiual  Convention  of  the 
NBtlonul  A«»ocl*tlon  of  OffidilH  of  Bur««ue 
of   Labor  BtatUtict  Id  tho  United  Btii(«i  — 

lijilM^r  Bulletins* 

No .  10,  April,  1  St » ,  Labor  I^jrlsliitlon  of 
XS9g  _  Tmd^  L'nloDlt^m  tn  M  amaachueetlt  prior 
to  1650 — CoDtiiracta  with  Worklngmon  upou 
Public  Work  —  Foreign  T^ibor  Disturbaiiccii 
In  1  SOT  — Quarterly  Review  of  Employmet.t 
and  EAmlnga:  Boding  AprU,  1S9»~ Editorial, 
i4c,), 

No.  11,  Jxn.r,  l§tt#.  Certain  Tonemeni 
Coodltlont  In  lioa tun  — Quarterly  E«vlew  of 
EmploytneDt  &Qd  Earningfl :  Ending  J tily,  ISOO 

No.  14,  Mat,  li<M>.  Free  Public  Em- 
ploymcQt  Officfua  — Employment  and  Unetu- 
ployinent  In  the  Boot  and  ^boe  and  Paper 
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and  Tuunton—  Lt*t  of  Ktibjecl*  pert&lning  to 
Labor  coneyerod  In  tho  Latest  Report*  of 
American  Bt&ttMlca]  Bureaue  —  Maflsmchneetta 
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of  Employmeut  and  Earolnge  :  Ending  July 
30,1900  (5  r.). 
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AbetractA{i?r.). 
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Retired  with  a  Competency  —  Depeudeula 
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ALIENS   AND   CITIZENSHIP, 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  number  of  foreign  bom 
males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  who,  possessing  suitable  qualifications, 
have  become  naturalized  voters,  and  the  number  of  those  who,  although 
possessing  these  qualifications,  have  foiled  to  comply  with  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States.  Incidentally  is  also  shown  the  number 
of  persons  disqualified  fi:om  becoming  voters  on  account  of  illiteracy  or 
the  lack  of  proper  length  of  residence  in  the  country. 

It  was  our  intention  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  to  use  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1900,  but  upon  examina- 
tion of  them  we  found  that  this  would  be  impracticable.  We  append  the 
figures  given  in  the  United  States  Census : 

Foreign  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,      .         .  347,731 

Naturalized, 151,285 

Number  who  have  taken  out  first  papers,    .         .  14,808 

Aliens, 129,854 

Unknown, 51,784 

The  great  number  of  unknown,  51,784,  precluded  us  from  basing 
our  tables  upon  the  United  States  Census  figures,  and  in  their  preparation 
we  have  relied  upon  the  last  State  Census. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  first  table,  a  careful  and  thorough 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  column  heads  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  column  is  headed,  *«  Foreign  Born  Males  20  years  of  age 
and  over."  In  the  State  Census  the  age  period  divisions  were  from  10 
to  14,  15  to  19,  20  to  29,  etc.,  there  being  none  ending  on  21  years, 
although,  as  is  well  known,  that  is  the  year  when  males  become  eligible 
as  voters. 

The  second  column  includes  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
six  years  or  more,  and  in  the  third  column  is  given  the  number  of  those 
resident  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  six  years. 

The  fourth  colunm,  headed  ''Number  Disqualified,"  includes,  first, 
all  non-voters  who  are  not  classified  with  the  naturalized  on  account  of 
being  resident  in  the  town  in  which  enumerated  less  than  six  months, 
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or  in  the  State  less  than  one  year;  second,  all  illiterate  aliens,  and  also 
aliens  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  six  years;  third, 
males  just  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration ;  and  fourth, 
paupers,  convicts,  and  idiots,  and  those  of  unknown  political  condition, 
the  number  of  these  latter  being  very  small  comparatively. 

The  fifth  column  is  headed,  "Number  of  Eligible  Citizens."  By 
this  heading  is  meant  the  number  of  foreign  born  males,  being  of  suitable 
age,  literate,  and  long  enough  resident  in  the  United  States  to  become 
eligible  as  citizens. 

The  sixth  column  shows  the  number  of  naturalized  voters,  and  needs 
no  particular  explanation. 

The  seventh  column,  headed  ''Aliens  who  could  become  Voters 
but  who  have  not,"  is  evidently  the  difference  between  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns ;  the  number  of  naturalized  voters 
being  subtracted  from  the  number  of  eligible  citizens,  the  difference  is 
the  number  of  aliens  who  could  become  voters,  that  is,  obtain  full  citi- 
zenship, but  who  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  naturalization  laws. 

The  left  hand  column,  headed  ««  Place  of  Birth  or  Descent,"  includes 
not  only  the  foreign  born  males  born  in  the  country  specified,  and  of  such 
descent,  but  also  those  males  born  in  other  foreign  countries  whose  parents 
or  whose  fathers  were  born  in  the  country  specified. 

We  now  present  the  table,  the  composition  of  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  make  plain  to  the  reader. 


Plaob  of  BIBTH  OB 
Dbsobnt. 


The  State. 

Ireland,    . 

Canada  French, 

England, . 

Canada  English,     . 

Nova  Scotia,    . 

Sweden,  . 

Italy. 

RuBBia,     . 

Scotland, . 

Germany, 

Portugal, 

Pohind,    . 

New  Brunswick,    . 

Newfoundland, 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

France,    . 

Wales.     .... 

Other  foreign  countries,* 


Foreign 

Born 
Males  20 

years  of 

age 
and  over 


Resident 
in  the 

United 

Sutes  6 
years 

or  over 


311,78 


n 


M 


1,417 

:,S56 
,:«2 

■1.059 

>;J92 

1^,491 

1^519 

^.:13 

■J  ,il63 
-,118 


J72 
14,754 


244,622 

]iil,T22 

;n.:ai 

■>,146 
H,T97 

n,'Ji6 
7.  no 

1,448 
!,409 

i'i,,k)i 

12.:«)3 
4,120 
1,-591 
:i,i62 
1,192 
1,»2 
1  595 
J18 
7,019 


Kestdent 
In  the 
United 
sutes 

less  than 
6  years 


Number 

Dis- 
qualified 


Number 

of 
EUglble 
Citizens 


Number 

of 
Natural- 
ized 
Voters 


67,167 

100,040 

11,977 

I!  1,725 

9,096 

■Ji  1.185 

6,710 

r./l86 

3,665 

I.J87 

3,298 

M26 

4,444 

1,^133 

4,411 

^^112 

4,883 

:i,484 

2,090 

■::,-.66 

2,216 

-,H80 

1,844 

^■►26 

2.422 

■2,763 

1.201 

1.427 

926 

1.080 

702 

077 

493 

627 

154 

179 

7,735 

7,188 

211,749  I 

88,974  ! 
20,232 
27,170  , 
11,076  I 
10,389 
7,221  I 
2,947  I 
3,608  ' 
10,135  , 
11,639 
2,038  , 

950 
3,226 
1,238  1 
1,387 
1,461 
493 
7,566 


188,148 

69,970 

9,805 

18,166 

6,369 

4,865 

3,850 

1,097 

1,687 

6,319 

8,649 

966 

897 

1,651 

667 

709 

788 

343 

3,680 


Aliens 

who 

could 

become 

Voters 

but 
have  not 


73,601 

19,004 

10,927 

9,004 

8,716 

5,624 

3,371 

1,860 

2,021 

3,816 

2,990 

1.082 

568 

1,676 

681 

678 

673 

150 

3,986 


Percent- 
ages of 
Eligible 
Citizens 
who  are 
Voters 


Percent- 
ages of 
EUglble 
Citizens 

who 
are  not 
Voters 


66.24 

78.64 
46.99 
66.86 
48.89 
46.83 
63.82 
87.22 
43.99 
62.36 
74.31 
46.91 
41.79 
61.18 
44.99 
51.12 
63.94 
69.67 
47.32 


84.76 

21.36 
64.01 
83.14 
61.61 
63.17 
46.68 
62.78 
66.01 
87.66 
26.69 
63.09 
68.21 
48.82 
65.01 
48.88 
46.06 
30.43 
62.68 


*  Including  unknown. 


The  whole  number  of  foreign  born  males  considered  in  the  table  is 
311,789.  Of  these,  244,622  had  been  residents  in  the  United  States  six 
years  or  over,  while  67,167  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  less  than 
six  years.  The  disqualified  numbered  100,040.  Subtracting  the  num- 
ber disqualified  from  the  whole  number  of  foreign  born  males  leaves 
211,749,  being  the  number  of  eligible  citizens.     Of  these,  138,148  had 
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become  naturalized  voters,  leaving  a  total  of  73,601  aliens  who  could 
become  voters  but  have  not. 

Beduced  to  percentages,  we  find  that  the  eligible  citizens  who  have 
become  voters  represent  65.24  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  foreign 
bom  males  eligible  as  voters,  while  34.76  per  cent  of  the  citizens  who 
were  eligible  have  not  become  voters. 

The  plan  followed  in  analyzing  the  total  line  for  the  State  should  be 
applied  to  the  line  for  each  particular  country.  We  will  consider  the 
presentation  for  Ireland.  The  number  of  foreign  bom  males  20  years  of 
age  and  over  born  in  Ireland  or  of  Irish  descent  was  113,699.  Of  these, 
101,722  had  lived  in  the  United  States  six  years  or  more,  while  11,977 
had  lived  in  the  United  States  less  than  six  years.  The  number  dis- 
qualified was  24,725.  The  number  of  eligible  citizens,  or  foreign  bom 
males  of  Irish  buiih  or  descent  eligible  to  become  voters,  was  88,974 ; 
of  these,  69,970  had  become  voters,  while  19,004  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  78.64 
per  cent  had  become  naturalized,  while  21.36  per  cent  of  those  eligible 
were  still  aliens. 

Considering  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table,  devoted  to  percentages, 
in  connection  with  each  country  specified  in  the  table,  we  find  that  of  the 
French  Canadians  eligible  as  voters,  45.99  per  cent  had  become  voters, 
while  54.01  per  cent  remained  aliens ;  of  those  of  English  birth  or  de- 
scent, 66.86  per  cent  had  become  voters,  while  33.14  per  cent  were  still 
aliens ;  of  the  English  Canadians,  48.39  per  cent  were  voters  and  51.61 
per  cent  aliens;  of  the  Nova  Scotians,  46.83  per  cent  were  voters 
and  53.17  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  Swedes,  53.32  per  cent  were  voters 
and  46.68  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  Italians,  37.22  per  cent  were 
voters  and  62.78  per  cent  aliens ;  of  the  Russians,  43.99  per  cent 
were  voters  and  56.01  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  Scotch,  62.35  per  cent 
were  voters  and  37.65  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  Germans,  74.31  per 
cent  were  voters  and  25.69  per  cent  aliens ;  of  the  Portuguese,  46.91 
per  cent  were  voters  and  53.09  per  cent  aliens  ;  of  the  Poles,  41.79  per 
cent  were  voters  and  58.21  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  persons  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  51.18  per  cent  were  voters  and  48.82  per  cent  aliens  ; 
of  those  bom  in  Newfoundland,  44.99  per  cent  were  voters  and  55.01 
per  cent  aliens;  of  those  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  51.12  per  cent 
were  voters  and  48.88  per  cent  aliens;  of  the  French,  53.94  per  cent 
were  voters  and  46.06  per  cent  aliens  ;  of  the  Welsh,  69.57  per  cent  were 
voters  and  30.43  per  cent  aliens  ;  of  persons  born  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries not  mentioned  in  detail,  47.32  per  cent  were  voters  and  52.68  per 
cent  aliens. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  English,  Germans, 
and  Welsh,  the  percentage  of  voters  was  in  excess  of  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  State.  The  lowest  percentage  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Italians ;  of  those  eligible  as  voters  only  37.22  in  the  hundred  had  be- 
come so,  while  62.78  in  the  hundred  still  remained  aliensw  y  ^^v^v^^^^ 
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The  figures  given  in  the  second  table  are  drawn  from  those  shown  in 
the  first,  but  a  new  series  of  percentages  are  secured,  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  naturalized,  disqualified,  and  of  possible  voters,  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  and  for  each  place  of  birth  or  descent. 


PLAOB  OV  B»TH  OB  DB80B1IT. 


Ths  Stati. 


Ireland, 

Canada  French, 

England,    . 

Canada  UnglUh, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Sweden,     . 

Italy   .       .       . 

RnBsia, 

Scotland,    . 

Germanv,  . 

Portugal,    . 

Poland, 

New  BmnBwick, 

Newfoundland, . 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

France, 

Wales, 

Other  foreign  countries,* 


MatoraUzed 
Voters 

of  Specified 
Birth 

or  Descent 


188,148 

00,970 

9,305 

18,166 

6,850 

4,865 

8,860 

1,097 

1,687 

6,319 

8,640 

966 

807 

1,651 

567 

709 

788 

348 

8,680 


Nnmber 
DIs- 

qaaUfled 


100,040 

24,725 

20,185 

6,686 

4,287 

4,125 

4,933 

6,112 

5,684 

2,656 

2,880 

8,926 

2,768 

1,427 

1,080 

677 

627 

179 

7,188 


Aliens 
who  could 

become 
Voters  hot 

hare  not 


78,601 

19,004 

10,927 

0,004 

6,716 

6,624 

8,8n 

1,850 

2,021 

8,816 

2,000 

1,082 

668 

1,675 

681 

678 

678 

160 

3,086 


Forelfn 

Bom  Males 

»•  years 

of  age  and 
orer 


8U,780 

113,000 

40,417 

38,856 

16,862 

14,614 

12,154 

0,060 

0,202 

12,001 

14,510 

6,064 

3,718 

4,658 

2,318 

2,064 

2,088 

672 

14,764 


PSBCBVTAaBS 


Natoral-     DlsqaaU-     Possible 
ised  fled  Voters 


44.81 

61.54 
28.02 
58.66 
84.88 
38.52 
81.68 
12.11 
17.08 
40.70 
50.67 
16.08 
10.60 
86.48 
24.08 
84.85 
37.74 
51.04 
24.26 


82.08 

21.76 
40.04 
10.75 
27.01 
28.42 
40.60 
67.47 
61.17 
20.14 
10.84 
66.88 
74.42 
30.67 
46.60 
82.80 
80.03 
26.64 
48.72 


28.61 

16.n 
27.04 
20.50 
87.21 
88.00 
27.7S 
20.42 
21.76 
80.0T 
20.50 
18.14 
14.80 
83.85 
20.88 
82.85 
82.28 
22.82 
27.02 


'  Including  unknown. 


Considering  the  State  line,  we  find  that  of  the  311,789  foreign  bom 
males  20  years  of  age  and  over,  44.31  per  cent  were  naturalized  and  32.08 
per  cent  disqualified,  while  23.61  per  cent  were  possible  voters.  In  other 
words,  they  could  read  and  write  and  had  lived  in  the  country,  State,  or 
town  long  enough  to  become  eligible  as  voters ;  they  had  not,  however, 
complied  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  only  were  debarred  from  full  citizenship. 

The  line  for  Ireland  shows  that  61.54  in  the  hundred  had  become 
voters;  21.75  in  the  hundred  were  disqualified ;  while  16.71  in  the  hun- 
dred were  possible  voters  who  had  not  complied  with  the  naturalization 
laws  of  the  United  States,  though  otherwise  qualified. 

Considering  the  column  of  percentages  headed  <'  Naturalized,"  we 
find  that  of  the  Irish,  English,  Germans,  and  Welsh,  more  than  50  in  the 
hundred  had  become  naturalized.  In  the  case  of  the  Italians,  Russians, 
Portuguese,  and  Poles,  more  than  60  in  the  hundred  were  disqualified. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  State  Census,  there  were  but  73,601 
aliens  in  the  State  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become 
voters,  who  had  not  complied  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States;  of  these  Ireland  supplied  19,004;  Canada  (French)  10,927; 
England  9,004;  Canada  (English)  5,716;  and  Nova  Scotia  5,524. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  in  text  any  more  of  the  figures 
shown  in  the  tables.  Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  them  in  order 
to  show  the  correct  manner  of  reading  the  tables.  It  is  believed  that 
these  tables  present  in  a  compact  form  all  desirable  details  connected  with 
the  question  of  aliens  and  voters,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  figures  of  a  like  nature  to  be  secured  by  fjitur^oe^uses. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In  Part  IV  of  the  Bureau  Report  for  19p2,  under  the  heading  ^<  Sex 
in  Industry,"  was  given  the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  in 
the  different  branches  of  occupation  included  in  the  13  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  one  of  the  tables  a  classification  was  presented  showing,  by  sex, 
the  number  of  persons  native  born  of  native  descent,  native  bom  of  for- 
eign descent,  foreign  bom,  those  males  of  foreign  birth  who  had  become 
naturalized,  and  those  males  of  foreign  birth  who  had  not  become  natu- 
ralized and  were  considered  as  aliens. 

To  present  this  information  for  each  detail  or  branch  of  occupation 
would  have  required  more  space  than  it  was  possible  to  allow  in  the 
Report.  For  this  reason,  in  presenting  the  industry  designated  as  Agri- 
culture, there  was  room  to  give  only  the  specifications  referred  to  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

In  this  first  of  a  series  of  Industrial  Studies,  it  is  proposed  to  present 
facts  in  regard  to  native  and  foreign  descent  and  the  political  condition 
of  immigrants  in  full  detail  for  each  branch  of  occupation  under  Agri- 
culture. In  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  other  industries  or 
branches  of  occupation  will  be  presented  in  a  similar  manner. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration  and  having  an 
important  influence  upon  it,  attention  is  called  to  the  article  relating  to 
Aliens  in  Industry  published  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  27.  In  it  a  classifi- 
cation of  occupations  was  given  for  each  of  the  countries  considered,  but 
not  in  as  full  detail  as  is  shown  hereinafter. 

The  column  headed  *'  Foreign  Born  "  in  the  following  tables  requires 
some  explanation.  In  the  case  of  males  it  includes  all  under  21  years  of 
age,  also  those  naturalized  non-voters  who  had  resided  in  the  town  in  which 
they  were  enumerated  less  than  six  months  or  who  had  lived  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  less  than  one  year.  In  the  case  of  females,  it  includes  all 
those  of  foreign  birth,  of  whatever  age,  employed  in  the  industry. 


Bkamcbm  of  Oooufatioh  akd  Ssx. 


NatlTe 

Born, 

NaUre 

Descent 


Native 
Bom, 
Foreign 
Deaoent 


Foreign 
Bom 


Foreign 

Bora, 

Natural. 

iMd 


Foreign 
Bom, 
Allen 


Aggre- 
gates 


Malss.  , 

Cranberry  growers, 

Employes— dairv— on  farms,       .       .       .       . 

Employes  ~  seed  farm, 

Farmers, 

Farmers  and  engaged  in  government  service, 
Farmers  and  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries, 


26,624 

105 

12 

4 

21,814 
68 
851 


2,284 

2 
1 
1 
1,472 
2 
14 


205 

2 
106 


4,288 

2 
1 
2 
2,765 
8 


8,181 

1 

3 

1 

2,024 

19 


36,482 

110 

19 

8 

28,170 

78 

417 


uigiiizea  uy  'v^jv.'v^' 


^L, 
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Bramchbs  or  OccuPATiOM  Ain>  Bex. 


Native 

Native 

Foreign 

Foreign 
Bora, 
Alien 

Bom, 

Bom, 

Foreign 

Bom, 

Aggre- 

NatlTe 

Foreign 

Bom 

Natoral- 

gates 

Descent 

Descent 

iMd 

4 

8 

1 

8 

25 

_ 

« 

8 

.      « 

17 

1 

. 

1 

19 

846 

14 

- 

86 

17 

412 

02 

6 

« 

6 

2 

104 

14 

4 

. 

1 

- 

19 

«3 

1 

_ 

4 

2 

70 

7 

4 

» 

8 

6 

24 

176 

10 

2 

86 

20 

244 

826 

17 

2 

18 

16 

378 

84 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

40 

168 

21 

2 

28 

48 

267 

92 

16 

1 

18 

27 

140 

268 

180 

21 

122 

128 

704 

81 

16 

8 

41 

26 

116 

8 

1 

. 

- 

- 

4 

8 

1 

« 

. 

. 

4 

184 

67 

6 

126 

46 

438 

8 

8 

80 

1 

« 

» 

. 

81 

622 

264 

40 

726 

681 

2.182 

67 

6 

. 

20 

11 

118 

9 

2 

. 

- 

. 

11 

648 

46 

8 

106 

79 

781 

84 

6 

1 

6 

- 

47 

966 

88 

7 

140 

90 

1.276 

10 

26 

1 

17 

15 

68 

72 

4 

- 

6 

8 

89 

86 

7 

_ 

19 

13 

124 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Malks— Con. 

Farmers  and  engaged  in  mining,     . 
Farmers  and  engaged  in  professional  service, 
Farmers  and  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  •. 
Fanners  and  engaged  in  trade, 
Farmers  and  engaged  in  transportation, 

Fanners  and  florists 

Farmers  and  fmlt  growers,     .... 

Farmers  and  laborers 

Farmers  and  market  gardeners. 

Farmers  and  other  business,   .... 

Farmers  and  stock  breeders 

Farm  foremen 

Farm  superintendents, 

Florists 

Florists  and  gardeners 

Florists  and  nurserymen,        .... 
Florists  and  seed  growers,      .... 

Florists  — employers, 

Foresters 

Fruitgrowers, 

Gardeners, 

Gardeners— employers, 

Horticulturists 

Market  gardeners  — vegetable, 

Marketmen, 

MUk  farmers, 

Moss  gatherers, 

Nurserymen, 

Overseers  — farms,  bogs,  estates,  etc.,  . 
Planters, 


BBAXCHBS  of  OOCUPATIOM  AMD  8SX. 


Native 

Bom,  Native 

Descent 


Native 

Bom,  For- 

Foreign 

. 

eign 

Born 

Aggregai 

Descent 

18 

48 

247 

. 

1 

I 

1 

2 

4 

83 

ITS 

. 

- 

1 

. 

. 

1 

. 

. 

2 

. 

. 

2 

4 

8 

24 

8 

1 

U 

. 

. 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

18 

- 

1 

2 

FBMALB0. 

Employes  — dairv— on  farms,  . 
Employes  — seea  farm,      .... 

Farmers, 

Farmers  and  engaged  in  government  service. 

Farmers  and  florists, 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers, 
Farmers  and  other  ousiness, 

Florists, 

Florists— employers,        .... 

Fruitgrowers, 

Gardeners 

Market  gardeners— vegetable,  . 

Milk  farmers, 

Nurserymen, 


186 

1 

136 

1 

1 

2 

2 

17 

11 

1 

2 
11 

1 


Care  of  Animals^  etc. 


Bramchbs  of  Ocoupatiom 
A«1>  8bx. 

NaUve 

Bom,  NaUve 

Descent 

NaUve 
Born,  For- 
eign 
Descent 

Foreign 
Bom 

Foreign 

Bom,  Nato- 

ralized 

Foreign 
Bora,  AUen 

Males. 

648 

86 

11 

64 

101 

790 

Apiariste,    . 

.  '    . 

2 

« 

. 

« 

« 

2 

Care-takers  —  stock, 

84 

11 

8 

10 

22 

80 

Drovers  — cattle, 

4 

8 

. 

2 

1 

10 

Herdsmen,  . 

8 

1 

_ 

8 

4 

11 

Hostlers  —  on  farms. 

28 

9 

2 

1 

8 

48 

Hunters  and  trappers 

0 

2 

11 

Poultry  dressers, 

7 

6 

~ 

1 

2 

16 

Poultry  raisers,  . 

887 

81 

2 

26 

24 

470 

Ranchmen,  . 

8 

1 

. 

1 

• 

6 

Stable  employ^  —  on  farms,    . 

7 

4 

- 

- 

2 

IS 

Stock  breeders  and  raisers, 

81 

- 

~ 

2 

8 

86 

Teamsters  —  on  farms, 

88 

18 

4 

8 

86 

108 
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BRAVCBEB  or  OcCTTPATIOIf  AN1»  8KX. 

Native 

Bom,  Native 

Descent 

Native 
Bom,  For- 
eign 
Descent 

Foreign 
Bora 

Aggregates 

Fbmalbs. 
Poultrv  raisers, 

24 
24 

1 

1 

8 
2 

1 

28 
27 

Stock  breeders  and  raisers, 

1 

EecapUulation. 


Six. 

Native 

Bora,  Native 

Descent 

Native 
Bom,  For- 
eign 
Descent 

Born 

Foreign 
Bora,  Nata- 

Foreign 
Bora,  AUen 

Aggregates 

Males, 

Females, 

27,072 
210 

2,369 
14 

216 
61 

4.843 

8.282 

87,281 
275 

Totals, 

27,282 

2,883 

267 

4.842 

8,282 

87,656 

BecapitulcUi 

Ion  with  Percentages. 

Males,  .... 
Females.      .        .       . 

' 

72.08 
0.66 

6.31 
0.04 

0.67 
0.14 

11.66 

8.74 

90.26 
0.74 

Totals, 

72.64 

6.36 

0.71 

11.66 

8.74 

100.00 

The  tables  supply  an  opportunity  for  a  somewhat  extended  and  in- 
teresting analysis.  Of  the  36,482  males  engaged  in  agriculture,  26,524, 
or  72.70  per  cent,  were  native  bom  of  native  descent;  2,284,  or  6.26 
per  cent,  were  native  bom  of  foreign  descent ;  4,288,  or  11.75  per  cent, 
were  of  foreign  birth  but  had  become  naturalized  citizens;  the  aliens 
numbered  3,181,  or  8.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

Of  the  cranberry  growers,  107  out  of  the  whole  number,  110,  were 
of  native  birth. 

Considering  the  fanners  who  depend  entirely  upon  their  farms  for 
support,  we  find  21,814  were  of  native  birth  and  native  descent,  or  77.44 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number ;  1,472,  or  5.23  per  cent,  were  of  native 
birth  but  of  foreign  descent;  the  foreign  born  naturalized  numbered 
2,755,  or  9.78  per  cent ;  and  the  aliens  2,024,  or  7.18  per  cent.  Seventy- 
three  farmers  were  also  engaged  in  government  service;  417  were  also 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries;  412  were  also  engaged  in  trade; 
and  104  in  transportation. 

Of  the  florists,  438  were  of  native  birth  and  266  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  the  florists  classified  as  employers,  or  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  flowers  as  a  business,  251  were  of  native  birth  and  177  of  for- 
eign birth. 

Of  the  gardeners,  classified  as  employers,  73  were  of  native  birth 
and  40  of  foreign  birth.  Of  their  employes,  776  were  of  native  birth 
and  1,356  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  market  gardeners,  594  were  of  native 
birth  and  187  of  foreign  birth.  The  milk  farmers  of  native  birth  num- 
bered 1,039  and  those  of  foreign  birth  237.  C^r^r^n]^ 
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There  were  247  females  reported  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  of  whom 
186  were  of  native  birth  and  native  descent,  13  of  native  birth  but  of 
foreign  descent,  and  48  foreign  bom.  Of  the  total  number,  173  were 
classed  as  farmers ;  there  were  15  florists  (employers)  ;  24  florists  (em- 
ployes) ;  and  18  milk  farmers. 

The  second  section  of  the  presentation  relating  to  agricultui'e  is 
designated  <<Care  of  Animals,  etc."  The  table  for  males  shows  that 
799  were  thus  employed,  of  whom  470  were  poultry  raisers ;  of  these, 
418  were  of  native  birth  And  52  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  28  females  re- 
ported in  this  section,  27  were  poultry  raisers,  while  one  was  classified 
as  a  stock  breeder  and.  raiser. 

Considering  the  recapitulation,  with  percentages,  we  find  that  of 
37,556  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  agriculture  (including  care  of  animals), 
72.64  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  and  native  descent ;  6.35  per  cent  of 
native  birth  and  foreign  descent;  0.71  per  cent,  foreign  bom;  11.56  per 
cent,  foreign  born  naturalized;  and  8.74  per  cent,  alien.  Combining 
these  percentages,  we  find  the  native  born  represent  78.99  per  cent  and 
the  foreign  born  21.01  per  cent ;  or  in  other  words,  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  were  of  native  birth. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  33,912  agricultural  laborers  are  not 
included  in  the  preceding  presentation,  they  having  been  shown  in  the 
Census  tables  under  the  head  of  Laborers,  that  classification  including 
agricultural  laborers,  laborers  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  «<  Other"  or  general  laborers.  Of  the  33,912  agricultural  laborers, 
16,653,  or  49.10  per  cent,  were  native  born  of  native  descent ;  4,613,  or 
13.60  per  cent,  native  born  of  foreign  descent;  1,925,  or  5.68  per  cent, 
foreign  born;  2,583,  or  7.62  per  cent,  foreign  born  naturalized;  and 
8,138,  or  24  per  cent,  alien.  Combining  these  percentages,  we  find  that 
62.70  per  cent  were  of  native  birth  and  37.30  per  cent  of  foreign  birth. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS. 


As  the  plan  of  agreements  between  employers  and  employes  govern- 
ing hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  working  conditions  in  general  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  situation,  the  Bureau  intends  to 
publish  such  data,  as  occasion  warrants.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
trade  agreements,  when  strictly  adhered  to,  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
employers,  inasmuch  as  uniformity  of  the  cost  of  labor  is  secured,  thereby 
putting  employers  upon  an  equal  footing.  Employes  are  benefited  by 
the  equalization  of  wages  and  hours  in  like  craft,  stated  in  definite  terms. 
Joint  agreements  are  a  preventive  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  for  each  pro- 
vides in  some  manner  for  arbitration  boards  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
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differences  arising  between  employers  and  employes.  It  is  rare  that  such 
agreements  are  violated  by  employes  going  out  on  strike,  and  such  actdon 
is  never  taken  with  the  authorization  of  the  trades  unions. 

Our  first  report  upon  this  subject  covers  12  cities  and  represents  22 
trades.  In  this  work,  which  we  consider  to  be  of  value  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employes,  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  trades  unions. 
It  will  greatly  aid  us  if  they  will  send  us  copies  of  agreements  as  soon 
as  possible  after  same  are  made. 

The  presentation  is  limited  to  Massachusetts,  the  cities  following  in 
alphabetical  order. 


Boston* 

Cabpbmtebs. 

Master  Carpenten  Association  and  United  Car. 

penters  Coundl. 

DeclaraHon  cf  Prindplei, 
Id  carrying  oat  this  agreement  the  parties  hereto 
agree  to  sustain  the  principle  that  absolu^  personal 
Independence  of  the  Individual  to  work  or  not  to 
work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ,  Is  fundamental 
and  should  nerer  be  questioned  or  assailed,  for 
upon  that  lndei>endenoe  the  security  of  our  whole 
social  fabric  and  business  prosperity  rests,  and  em- 
ployers and  workmen  should  be  equally  Interested 
In  Its  defence  and  preservation .  And  Inasmuch  as 
the  United  Carpeoters  Council  Is  now  being  recog- 
nised as  a  proper  body  to  co-operate  with  In  settling 
all  matters  of  mutual  concern  between  employers 
and  workmen  in  this  trade,  it  shall  be  understood 
that  the  policy  of  the  Master  Carpenters  Associa- 
tion shall  be  to  assist  the  said  Council  and  its  con- 
stituent Unions  to  make  their  bodies  as  thoroughly 
representative  as  possible. 

Working  Rules. 

Hours  of  Labor,  From  May  1,  1908,  to  May  1, 
1901,  not  more  than  eight  hours  labor  shall  be  re- 
quired within  the  limits  of  the  day,  except  it  be 
as  overtime  with  payment  for  same  as  herein  pro- 
vided,  except  in  shops  where  the  time  shall  be  nine 
hours. 

Working  Hours.  The  working  hours  to  be  from 
8  A.!!,  to  IS  M.,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one 
hour  for  dinner,  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July.  August,  September, 
and  October.  During  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  each  employer  and  his 
employes  shall  be  free  to  decide  as  to  the  hours 
of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  always  with  the 
understondiog  that  not  more  than  eight  hours  shall 
be  required  except  as  overtime  as  herein  provided 
for. 

Night  Work.  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  night's 
labor.  When  two  gangs  are  employed,  working 
hours  to  be  from  8  p.m.  to  12  M.,  and  from  1  a.m.  to 
£▲.11. 

Overtime.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and 
one-half. 

Double  Time.  Work  done  on  Sundays,  Fourth 
of  July.  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas 
Days,  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

Wages.  From  this  date  of  agreement  to  May  1, 
19U8,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  85  cents  per 
hour.  From  May  1,  1908,  to  May  1, 190*,  the  mini- 
mum  rate  of  wages  to  be  37^4  cents  per  hour. 


Pay  Day.  Wages  are  to  be  paid  weekly  at  or 
before  6  p.m.  of  the  established  pay  day  of  each 
employer. 

WaiHng  Time.  If  any  workman  Is  discharged  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  once  and 
falling  to  so  receive  them  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  at  regular  rate  of  wages  for  every  work- 
ing hour  of  waiting  time  whic|i  he  may  suffer  by 
default  of  the  employer.  If  any  workman  is  laid 
off  on  account  of  ur^avorable  xoeaiher^  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  waiting  time.  If  any  workman  is 
laid  off  on  account  of  lack  qf  materials^  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  pay  for  every  working  hour  at 
the  regular  rate  of  wages  until  notlfled  that  work 
must  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  In  that  event 
he  shall  be  entitled,  on  demand,  to  receive  his 
wages  at  once,  the  same  as  in  case  of  discharge. 
Should  an  office  order  be  Issued  to  a  workman  in 
payment  of  his  wages,  the  workman  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  additional  time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  office  to  receive  payment. 

Business  Agent.  The  Business  Agent  of  the  Car. 
penters  Union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  Jobs  dur- 
Ing  working  hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the 
job,  and  for  this  purpose  only.  Nothing  In  this  rule 
shall  be  construed  as  giving  such  Agento  any  au- 
thority to  issue  orders  controlling  the  work  of 
workmen,  or  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  and  any  infringement  of  this  rule  shall  make 
the  Agent  so  infringing  liable  to  discipline,  after 
investigation. 

Foregoing  agreement  to  be  in  force  until  May  1, 
1904. 

The  question  of  shop  work  being  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  mill-men  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  thorough 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  subject  during 
the  year,  to  the  end  that  comprehensive  action  may 
be  taken  to  equalize  conditions. 

Painters,  Dbcobators,  ^d  Papbrhanoehs. 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  members  of  the 
Master  Builders  Association,  The  Master  Paint- 
ers  and  Decorators  Association  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity,  and  Union  11  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of 
America. 

Hours  of  Labor.  From  first  Monday  in  April, 
1908,  to  first  Monday  of  April,  1904.  Not  more  than 
eight  hours  labor  shall  be  required  In  the  limits  of 
the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of 
same  as  provided  for. 

Working  Hours.  The  working  hours  shall  be 
from  8  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. or  7.80 
A.M.  to  4.30  P.M.  (one  hour  for  dinner  during  Feb- 
uigiLizeo  ijy  '^^j  v^v^'i  ln^ 
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mary,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October).  During  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January  It  ehall  be  optional  with  the  men 
on  jobs  whether  they  work  half  hour  at  noon  and 
quit  work  at  night  accordingly. 

Overtiwu  and  ffolidayi.  All  overtime  shall  be 
paid  as  double  time,  and  nights,  or  Sundays, 
Washington's  Birthday.  Patriots'  Day,  Decoration 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
Christmas,  or  the  days  upon  which  the  same  are 
celebrated,  are  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time,  but 
in  no  case  shall  employ^  be  required  to  work  on 
Labor  Day.  When  a  workman  intentionally  evades 
working  his  full  eight  hours,  he  shall  be  reported 
by  the  employer,  and  disciplined  by  the  Union,  and 
the  employer  will  deduct  double  time  for  the  timc;^ 
lost  in  such  cases. 

Wage$.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  35 
cents  per  hour  for  house  painters  and  40  cents  per 
hour  for  decorators. 

Pay  Day,  Wages  to  be  paid  weekly  at  or  before 
44M)  or  6  P.M.  of  the  established  pay  day  of  each 
employer. 

Waiiing  Time.  If  any  painter  or  decorator  is 
laid  off  or  is  discharged  he  shall,  on  demand,  be 
entitled  to  his  wages  within  24  hours. 

Bu9ine$i  Agent.  The  business  agent  of  the  Paint, 
ers  and  Decorators  Union  11  shall  be  allowed  to 
visit  all  jobs  during  working  hours  to  interview 
the  foreman  of  the  Job,  unless  objection  thereto  is 
made  by  the  owner,  architect,  or  master  painter. 
This  applies  only  to  new  work. 

Out^f.  Town  Work.  All  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  Union  11,  work- 
ing  for  Arms  doing  business  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages  herein 
specified  their  board  and  traveling  expenses  or  such 
expenses  incurred  with  the  work  when  working  out 
of  town,  whether  hired  at  the  shop  or  on  the  job. 
No  exception  or  evasion  of  this  rule  to  be  permit- 
ted, but  this  is  not  to  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  employment  of  local  workmen  by  the  employer 
at  not  less  than  local  or  Boston  prices.  If  a  work- 
man leaves  his  work  before  it  is  completed  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  employer,  it  shall  be  on 
his  own  time  and  at  his  expense. 

Traveliny.  When  workmen  are  sent  out  of  town 
outside  of  the  regular  working  time,  they  shall  re- 
ceive the  regular  eight  hours'  pay  in  every  U  hours 
consumed  in  such  trips,  and  when  traveling  at 
night,  sleeping  berths  shall  be  furnished,  and  when 
not  staying  overnight  the  workman  shall  take  boat, 
train  or  cars  nearest  the  hour  to  and  from  the  job, 
and  when  there  is  no  public  conveyance,  special 
arrangements  shall  be  made  as  directed  by  the 
employer. 

Toole  and  MateridU.  Workmen  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  all  tools  and  materials  given  in  their 
charge,  and  it  is  agr^  that  all  tools  or  property 
of  the  employer  shall  on  demand  be  turned  over  to 
the  same,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  to  deprive  said  workman  of  his 
working  card,  or  expulsion  from  the  Union  upon 
formal  notice  of  the  employer,  unless  the  matter  is 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Car.Faree.  All  employers  shall  pay  car-fares  to 
and  from  shop  or  job  when  workmen  are  obliged 
to  expend  the  same  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Specialtiee.  It  Is  for  our  joint  benefit  that  the 
employers  and  Union  11  should  regard  with  dis- 
favor any  eflTorts  to  create  specialties  in  our  busi- 
ness,'and  an  earnest  effort  by  both  should  be  made 


to  stop  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  We,  thereforcr 
jointly  agree  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
stop  this  specializing  or  cutting  up  of  our  business- 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  best  to  rem- 
edy  the  situation  and  confine  the  men  in  the  various' 
building  trades  strictly  to  their  own  business  re- 
spectively. 

All  members  of  Union  11  hereby  agree  not  tO' 
contract  or  sub-contract  any  work  by  the  piece„ 
day  or  job,  for  themselves  or  others. 

Apprenticee.  All  apprentices  shall  be  require<t 
to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  at  least  three 
consecutive  years  at  the  business,  and  shall  be  at^ 
least  21  years  of  age  at  the  completion  of  their  term 
of  apprenticeship.  All  apprentices  properly  in- 
dentured  by  agreement  of  contract  shall  be  regis- 
tered by  the  Union,  and  every  effort  shall  be  made 
to  enable  them  to  become  practical  workmen,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  their  service  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, without  charge,  into  the  Union,  and  on 
completion  of  their  apprenticeship  they  will  be  en* 
titled  to  all  benefits,  rights,  and  full  membership 
on  application,  and  they  shall  not  be  considered 
journeymen  unless  they  have  complied  with  these 
requirements.  In  the  event  of  the  discharge  of  a 
registered  apprentice  by  an  employer  suflident 
reason  shAl  be  given  why  another  card  should  be 
issued  to  a  new  apprentice.  The  number  of  ap- 
prentices employed  in  any  shop  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  one  to  every  six  men  employed.  And 
under  no  consideration  shall  men  be  taken  under 
instructions. 

Employment.  Inasmuch  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters  and  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  Union  No.  11.  of  Boston,  is  now  being 
recognized  as  a  proper  body  to  co-operate  with  in 
settling  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  between  em. 
ployers  and  workmen  in  the  trade,  it  shall  be  under- 
stood  that  the  policy  of  the  employers  shall  be  to 
assist  the  said  Union  and  its  constituent  Unions  to 
make  their  bodies  as  thoroughly  representative  aa 
possible,  recognizing  the  ftict  that  absolute  personal 
independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not  ta 
work,  and  the  employer  to  employ  or  not  to  em- 
ploy, is  a  fundamental  right  and  should  never  be 
questioned  or  assailed.  Therefore,  we  believe  the 
best  interests  of  the  employers  demand  that  alt 
Painters  and  Decorators  shall  belong  to  the  Brotb> 
erhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  Union  No.  11„ 
carrying  the  latest  working  card  issued  to  its  mem- 
bers,  and,  all  interests  being  equal,  preference  of 
employment  shall  be  given  by  the  Master  Painters, 
and  Decorators  Association  to  Union  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

Agreement.  In  carrying  out  this  agreement  the 
parties  hereto  agree  to  sustain  the  above  require- 
ments, the  same  to  go  into  effect  the  firdt  Monday 
in  April,  1908,  and  continue  until  the  first  Monday 
of  April,  1904,  and,  if  any  change  is  contemplated 
by  either  party  at  Its  termination,  notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  by  the  party  contemplating  such 
change  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  this  agreement,  and  in  case  of  any  dls- 
ag^reement  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
part  of  this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  any  claim 
or  violation  of  any  part  of  the  same  by  either 
party,  said  party  aggrieved  shall  notify  the  other 
in  writing  within  24  hours,  and  said  grievance  shall 
be  adjusted  at  once  by  an  arbitration  committee 
consisting  of  two  representatives  from  each  party 
thereto,  and  they.  If  necessary,  may  choose  another 
member. 
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BRICKLAYEB8. 

Working  Rules  adopted  by  Bricklayers'  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Unions,  Nos.  8  and  27,  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity. 

Cioit^ication. 

1.  Bricklayers*  work  shall  consist  of  the  catting 
and  laying  of  all  brick  in  or  upon  any  structure  or 
form  of  work  where  bricks  are  used.  All  Are- 
proofing  where  blocks  or  slabs  are  used ;  the  fitting 
and  setting  of  all  terra-ootta,  the  setting  of  all  caps 
and  sills  on  brick  bnildings,  the  pointing  around 
window  frames,  when  mortar  Is  nsed,  the  pointing 
of  all  brick  and  terra-cotta  fronts  and  the  cuttiog 
out  of  all  brick  and  terra-cotta  to  connect  with  new 
masonry. 

2.  Sewers,  culverts,  conduits,  basins,  bridges, 
retainers,  reservoirs,  man.holes,  and  drop-inlets, 
shall  be  dassifled  as  sewer  work,  and  the  cutting 
and  laying  of  all  brick  in  the  construction  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  scraping,  trimming,  point- 
ing and  plastering  of  these  structures,  shall  be 
bricklayers'  work. 

Hours  of  Labor, 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  no 
bricklayer  shall  work  more  than  8  hours  in  24 
unless  he  is  paid  for  overtime  as  provided.  The 
working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  to  13  M.,  and 
from  1  to  6  P.M.  (one  hour  for  dinner  during  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May,  June,  Jaly,  August, 
September,  and  October).  During  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the 
men  on  the  work  whether  they  shall  start  work  at 
12  JO  and  quit  at  44W  P.M. 

2.  When  night  gangs  are  employed,  8  hours  shall 
constitute  a  night's  work,  the  working  hours  shall 
be  from  8  p.m.  to  12  P.M.  and  from  1  ▲.m.  to  6  a.m. 

WagtM, 

1.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  66  cents 
per  hour. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  on  all  sewer  work 
shall  be  70  cents  per  hour. 

8.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half; 
the  hours  between  6  and  8  a.m.,  and  6  and  6  p^., 
shall  be  paid  for  as  doable  time. 

4.  Sundays,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Days  are  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of 
these  days  shall  be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

Payment  qf  Wages, 

1.  Bricklayers  shall  be  paid  every  week  before 
6  P.M.  on  Saturday. 

2.  When  a  bricklayer  Is  discharged  or  laid  off 
he  shall,  on  demand,  receive  his  wages  in  cash  or 
oflice  order.  A  n  office  order  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  one  hour's  pay  In  addition  to  time  due  for  work 
performed.  A  violation  of  this  Section  entitles  the 
bricklayer  to  compensation  at  working  rates  for  the 
working  time  that  elapses  between  the  time  of  dis- 
charge or  lay  off,  and  the  time  of  receiving  his 
money,  provided  claimant  remains  at  the  Job  or 
office  during  all  working  hours  until  he  is  paid. 

Preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  mem- 
bers of  Bricklayers'  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27. 

The  business  agent  shall  not  be  interfered  with 
when  visiting  any  building  under  construction 
while  attending  to  his  official  duties. 

Working  rules  adopted  July  1, 1908,  to  be  effective 
until  June  1, 1904. 


Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers. 
Master  Lathers  Association  of  Boston  and  Yicinity 

and  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union,  No. 

72. 

Hours  of  Labor,  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  s 
day's  labor.  During  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  the  regular  working  hours  shali 
be  from  8  a.m.  to  12  (noon),  and  from  1  p.m.  to  & 
P.M.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  regular  work' 
Ing  hours  shall  be  from  8  A.M.  to  12  (noon),  but  in 
cases  of  emergency  work  may  be  done  during  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  by  mutual  agreement  between 
employer  and  workmen.  Failure  to  consent  to 
work  on  Saturday  afternoon  shall  not,  however, 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  workman  in  his 
regular  employment.  During  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January  each  employer 
and  his  workmen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  arrange  the 
hours  of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  always  with 
the  understanding  that  not  more  than  eight  hours 
shall  be  required  as  a  regular  day's  labor.  When 
work  is  carried  on  throughout  the  night,  not  more 
than  eight  hours'  labor  shall  be  required  of  any 
one  gang,  except  in  emergencies,  and  the  regular 
working  hours  shall  be  from  8  p.m.  to  midnight  and 
from  1  A.M.  to  6  a.m.  Work  done  by  a  regular  gang 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  shall  be  counted  as  over- 
Ume. 

Classification  of  Workmen.  Men  qualified  to  do 
all  grades  of  metal  lathing  and  furring  work  shall 
be  graded  as  first  class.  Men  qualified  to  do  metal 
lathing  work  only  or  furring  only  shall  be  graded 
as  second  class.  Men  not  qualified  to  be  graded  in 
either  of  the  above  classes  shall  be  graded  as  la- 
borers, and  shall  not  be  employed  on  construc- 
tional work. 

AppreTUices,  Men  shall  not  be  taken  to  learn  the 
trade  at  over  21  years  of  age,  and  when  so  taken 
on  shall  serve  two  years  before  being  graded  as 
either  first  or  second  class. 

Wages,  For  regular  day's  labor  and  for  night 
labor,  as  defined  in  Rule  1,  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  shall  be:  For  Metal  Lathers. ~ First-class 
men,  42^  cents  per  hour;  second-class  men,  87% 
cents  per  hour;  laborers,  26  cents  per  hour;  ap- 
prentices, 20  cents  per  hour,  first  year;  26  cents 
per  hour,  second  year.  For  Wood  Lathers. — 
First-class  men,  46  cents  per  hour;  second-class 
men,  40  cents  per  hour.  Overtime,  as  defined  in 
Bule  1,  shall  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 
Work  done  upon  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  Day  shall  be 
paid  for  as  double  time. 

Pay  Day,  Wages  shall  be  due  and  payable  each 
week  at  or  before  6  p.m.  of  such  day  as  may  be 
established  by  each  employer  as  his  regular  pay 
day.  When  pay  day  is  on  Saturday,  wages  shall 
be  paid  at  or  before  12  o'clock  noon  of  that  day. 

Waiting  Time,  If  any  workman  Is  discharged  he 
shall,  on  demand,  be  entitled  to  receive  his  wages 
at  once.  Failing  to  so  receive  them,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  payment  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages, 
for  every  working  hour  of  waiting  time  which  he 
may  suffer  by  default  of  the  employer.  If  any 
workman  is  laid  off  on  account  of  ur\favorable 
tceatJier,  strikes,  or  lockouts  in  other  trades,  acci- 
dents, or  other  unusual  causes,  he  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  waiting  time.  If  any  workman  is  laid  off 
on  account  of  lack  of  m(Uerials  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  pay  for  every  working  hour  at  the  regfu- 
lar  rate  of  wages  until  notified  that  work  must  be 
temporarily  suspended;  and  in  that  event  he  shall 
uigiLizeo  Dy  '^^j  v^v^pt  lv. 
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be  entitled,  on  demand,  to  receive  his  wmges  at 
ODoe,  same  as  In  case  of  discharge.  If  a  workman 
Toluntarlly  quits  work  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
recelTe  his  pay  nntil  the  next  regular  pay  day. 
Should  an  office  order  be  issned  to  a  workmui  in 
settlement  of  his  wages  he  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
office  to  have  the  order  cashed. 

BuHneat  Agentt,  The  business  agents  of  The 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers  Union,  Local  72, 
shall  be  privileged  to  visit  any  Job  daring  working 
hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  Job,  and  for 
this  purpose  only. 

Nothing  in  this  role  shall  be  construed  as  giving 
such  agents  authority  to  issue  orders  controlling 
the  work  of  workmen,  or  to  Interfere  with  the  con. 
duct  of  the  work,  or  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
or  attempt  to  proselyte,  any  workman,  either  dur. 
Ing  working  hours  or  at  any  time  while  said  work- 
man  Is  on  the  employer's  premises.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  any  business  agent  to  observe  this  rule 
shall  make  him  liable  to  discipline,  after  investiga- 
tion, by  the  Joint  Committee. 

This  agreement  went  into  effect  June  1,  190S,  to 
remain  in  force  until  June  1, 1904. 

Bridge  and  Stbuctural  Irox  Workers. 

Employers  and  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 

ers  Union,  No.  7,  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

1.  (a)  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  on 
and  after  May  1, 1908,  and  until  AprU  80, 1904,  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  and  agrees  to 
pay  a  minimum  scale  of  00  cents  per  hour,  and  for 
all  time  worked  in  excess  of  the  hours  fixed  upon 
to  constitute  a  day's  work,  time  and  one-half  shall 
be  paid  except  as  stated  below  on  Sundays  through- 
out  the  year.  April  19,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  or 
days  that  are  observed  as  these  holidays,  double 
time  will  be  paid  for  any  time  worked  within  the 
S4  hours  constituting  the  calendar  day.  No  work 
shall  be  performed  on  Labor  Day,  except  in  case 
of  dire  necessity,  when  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer Is  in  Jeopardy  and  the  services  of  the  men 
are  required  to  place  the  same  in  a  safe  condition. 
Double  time  will  be  paid  tot  any  work  performed 
on  Labor  Day. 

(b)  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  have  pay 
day  once  a  week.  In  case  of  lay-off,  the  men  shall 
be  paid  in  84  hours;  in  case  of  discharge,  the  men 
shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  allowed 
waiting  time  for  every  hour  they  are  compelled  to 
wait. 

2.  (a)  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  em- 
ploy In  the  erection  of  bridges,  buildings,  viaducts, 
steel  stacks  and  iron  and  steel  structural  work, 
includlug  foundations  and  the  erection  and  re- 
moval of  false  work  for  bridges  and  viaducts,  the 
handling  and  operation  of  all  derricks  and  rigging 
connected  with  the  erection  and  removal  of  the 
same,  the  plumbing  and  shoring  of  all  Iron  work 
in  Boston  and  vicinity  only  members  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part  or  those  who  will  become  mem- 
bers at  the  next  regular  meeting  after  being 
employed,  provided  that  they  meet  all  the  require- 
ments  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

(b)  In  the  erection  of  buildings  and  small  struc- 
tures, or  In  the  erection  of  bridges  the  foreman 
employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Union. 

(c)  In  case  it  is  desired  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  separate  shifts  may  be  employed  on  the  same 
work,  paying  each  shift  only  the  regular  single 


scale  of  wages  provided  for  above.  In  such  cases 
the  hours  of  work  of  the  day  shift  may  be  changed 
by  consent  of  the  employer  and  his  men,  but  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  shifts  shall  not  be 
more  or  less  than  eight  hours,  but  no  member  of 
the  Union  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  two  shifts 
unless  he  be  paid  the  overtime  rate  for  all  over 
eight  hours. 

(d)  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that 
after  material  arrives  on  site  all  handling  of  same 
to  l>e  done  by  members  of  party  of  second  part, 
and  when  necessary  to  use  tackle  or  derricks  to 
unload  it  shall  then  be  done  by  members  of  this 
Union. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the 
Business  Agent  of  the  Union  shall  have  access  to 
the  works  at  all  times  during  working  hours,  but 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  or  delay  men  on 
the  work  during  said  hours. 

8.  (a)  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees 
that  they,  each  and  severally,  will  faithfully  and  In 
a  workmanlike  manner  perform  all  duties  that 
may  be  required  of  them  by  the  proper  authority; 
and  the  Union  further  agrees  that  it  will  not  allow 
its  members  to  perfbrm  any  work  for  any  con- 
tractors  that  have  not  signed  ttils  agreement,  but 
will  use  all  lawful  methods  and  call  on  our  central 
bodies  to  assist  us  to  carry  out  this  agreement. 

(b)  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees 
that  in  case  of  trouble  or  any  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties  of  this  agreement  the  differ- 
ences shall  be  arbitrated,  work  shall  proceed, 
pending  the  arbitration  under  the  conditions  of 
this  agreement.  The  arbitrators  shall  be  three  en- 
tirely disinterested  parties,  one  selected  by  each 
party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  third  selected  by 
these  two;  and  the  decision  of  these  arbitrators 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties;  but  none  of  the 
definite  agreements  of  this  contract  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  arbitration. 

This  Union  strictly  forbids  piece  work  of  any 
kind. 

Agreement  shall  go  into  effect  May  1,  1906,  and 
remain  in  force  until  April  80,  1904,  to  cover  the 
corporate  limits  of  Boston,  and  a  radius  of  00 
miles. 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders. 

New  England  Association  of  Boiler  Manufacturers 
of  Boston  and  Yicinity  and  Subordinate  Lodge 
No.  9  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and 
Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America. 

To  confirm  and  record  verbal  agreements  made 
at  conferences  held  April  28  and  80,  190S,  and  to 
record  various  customs  in  the  trade  that  have  be- 
come fixed,  and  also  to  provide  a  way  to  consider 
and  adjust  differences  that  may  arise  in  the  future, 
and  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts: 

1.  The  employers  agree  to  grant,  and  the  em- 
ployes Agree  to  accept,  five  per  cent  Increase  in 
wages  over  the  rates  paid  in  April,  1908,  the  in- 
crease to  date  from  May  1, 1908. 

2.  The  employers  agree  to  pay,  and  the  employes 
agree  to  accept,  nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours' 
work  performed  on  repairs  away  from  the  shop, 
and  nine  hours  shall  be  considered  a  working-day 
while  performing  any  work  in  the  shop  on  material, 
either  new  or  old,  that  is  required  for  the  repairs. 
The  worklng-day  on  new  work  which  is  being 
erected  away  from  the  shop  is  to  remain  nine 
hours  as  in  the  past. 

8.  The  regular  worklng-day  on  shop  work,  and 
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erecting  new  work  awaj  from  thcshop,  shall  be 
from  7  A.M.  to  13  noon,  and  from  1  pjf .  to  5  p.m. 
The  regular  working  day  on  repair  work  awaj 
from  the  shop  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon, 
and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

4.  In  the  case  of  ship  work,  removal  of  old  boilers 
from  an  old  yessel,  Including  cutting  of  iron  bulk- 
heads and  bunkers,  and  preparing  the  vessel  for 
new  boilers,  and  replacing  or  renewing  bunkers 
and  bulkheads,  is  to  be  classed  as  old  or  repair 
work,  and  eight  hours  is  to  constitute  a  day's  work, 
for  which  nine  hours'  pay  shall  be  paid.  Prepar- 
ing the  plates,  etc.,  for  bunkers  and  bulkheads  in 
the  shop  is  to  be  classed  as  shop  work,  and  nine 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Placing  the 
bunkers  and  bulkheads  in  old  vessels  is  to  be 
classed  as  old  work,  and  eight  hours  shall  be  a 
day's  work,  for  which  nine  hours'  pay  shall  be 
paid.  Placing  new  boilers  in  a  new  or  old  vessel, 
fitting  up-takes,  stacks,  umbrellas,  etc,  necessary 
to  get  the  boilers  ready  for  steam,  is  to  be  classed 
as  new  work,  and  nine  nours  shall  be  a  day's  work. 

5.  On  new  work  in  or  away  from  the  shop,  one 
and  one-half  hours'  pay  shall  be  given  for  each 
hour  worked  between  6  p.m.  and  midnight,  and  two 
hours'  pay  for  each  hour  worked  between  midnight 
and  7  a.m.,  on  regular  working  days.  On  repair 
work  in  the  shop,  two  hours'  pay  shall  be  given 
for  each  hour  worked  between  5  p.m  and  7  a.m., 
on  regular  working  days.  On  repair  work  away 
from  the  shop,  two  hours'  pay  shall  be  given  for 
each  hour  worked  between  6  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  on 
regular  working  days.  On  all  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  two  hours'  pay  shall  be  given  for 
each  hour  worked. 

6.  In  consideration  of  this  shortening  of  the  work- 
ing-day on  repair  work,  the  workmen  agree  to  col- 
lect tools  and  materials  required  on  a  repair  job 
before  8  o'clock  if  possible,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
commence  the  day's  work  promptly  at  8  o'clock; 
and  the  men  who  are  working  on  repairs  extend- 
ing over  several  days  within  the  city  limits  shall 
report  at  the  job  and  begin  work  at  8  o'clock,  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  shop  first  for  tools,  ma- 
terial or  instructions. 

7.  As  the  employer  is  responsible  for  all  work 
performed,  and  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
business,  he  must  be  the  sole  Judge  as  to  (a)  What 
work  shall  be  done,  (b)  What  material  shall  be 
used,  (c)  What  men  shall  be  employed,  (d)  What 
tools  and  appliances  shall  be  used.  And  the  em- 
ploy66  hereby  agree  that  they  will  faithfully  use 
the  tools  and  appliances  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  will  work  harmoniously  with  their  fellow 
workmen.  The  employers  on  their  part  agree  not 
to  discriminate  against  any  workman  because  of 
his  membership  in  a  labor  union  or  in  any  other 
lawful  organization. 

8.  The  employes  agree  to  work  by  the  hour  or 
by  the  piece,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employ^  or  employes,  and  that  they 
will  make  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  working  by 
the  piece;  and  the  employers  agree  that  where 
work  is  done  by  the  piece  the  rates  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  mechanics  and  helpers  can  make  at  least  a  full 
day's  pay. 

9.  The  Business  Agent  of  the  Union  will  be  al- 
lowed access  to  the  men  in  case  of  necessity  by 
applying  at  the  office,  and  opportunity  will  be 
granted  him  to  confer  with  men  when  it  can  be 
done  without  interfering  with  or  obstructing  the 
work,  and  this  privilege  is  granted  and  accepted 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  so  used. 


10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  employer  has  the  right 
to  discharge  a  workman,  and  a  workman  has  the 
right  to  leave,  at  any  time,  provided  in  both  oases 
that  the  act  does  not  break  an  agreement. 

11.  No  opposition  shall  be  made  by  the  employes 
to  the  introduction  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
shops  where  the  owners  elect  to  establish  it. 

12.  In  case  disagreements  or  disputes  arise  in 
the  future  between  the  parties  to  this  agreement, 
or  either  party  desires  a  change  in  any  of  its  terms 
and  conditions,  the  matter  shall  be  considered  by 
the  employers  and  the  employ^  of  the  shop  where 
the  question  arises;  or  if  it  is  a  question  affecting 
all  the  shops,  it  shall  be  considered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Manufacturers*  Association  and  of  Lodge 
No.  0,  and  these  parties  shall  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  effect  a  settlement.  If  they  are  an- 
ableto  agrree  among  themselves,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
by  the  New  England  Association  of  Boiler  Manu- 
facturers and  Subordinate  Lodge  No.  0  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Build- 
ers of  America  to  submit  the  question  or  questions 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  made  up  as  follows :  The 
Manufacturers*  Association  U>  choose  three  men 
and  Lodge  No.  9  to  choose  three  men.  The  men 
chosen  must  not  be  personally  concerned  in  the 
questions,  nor  shall  they  be  public  officials,  nor 
shall  they  be  salaried  officials  of  a  union  of  em. 
ploy^s  or  of  an  association  of  employers.  Pending 
conferences  between  employers  and  employes,  or 
before  the  board  of  arbitration  mentioned  herein, 
it  is  agreed  by  both  sides  that  there  shall  be  no 
cessation  of  work,  and  no  lockout  or  strike.  Nor 
shall  there  be  any  cessation  of  work,  lockout  or 
strike  because  of  differences  or  disputes  between 
others  than  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

13.  This  agreement  shall  not  be  changed  except 
by  consent  of  both  parties  or  by  decision  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  named  herein,  and  any  change 
so  made  shall  go  into  effect  three  months  after 
decision  is  rendered,  unless  both  parties  agree  to 
make  the  change  effective  in  a  shorter  time. 

U.  In  such  a  trade  as  boiler-making  it  is  very 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  cover  every 
point  which  is  liable  to  arise,  but  this  agreement 
is  drawn  by  both  sides  on  the  principle  of  fair 
dealing  between  men ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment and  of  fair  dealing  is  to  determine  the  inter- 
pretation thereof. 

This  agreement  signed  in  duplicate  May  U,  1908. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Bngikeers. 
Wages  and  working  rules  for  Hoisting  and  Porta- 
ble Engineers  Union,  Local  No.  4,  International 
Union  of  Steam  Engineers. 

1.  Hours  0/ Labor,  Eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work. 

2.  Working  Hours.  The  working  hours  shall  be 
from  8  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

8.  Nigkt  Gangs,  Night  labor  shall  be  work  done 
between  the  hours  of  S  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and  eight 
hours  only,  within  the  period,  shall  be  employed  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  wag^es.  No  intermission  of 
night  labor  without  pay  shall  be  allowed,  except 
for  one  hour. 

4.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  work  shall 
be  done  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  and 
6  P.M.  and  6  p.m.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  as 
time  and  one-half,  except  that  the  Engineer  shall 
be  allowed  one  hour  for  getting  steam  and  no  hoist- 
ing  shaU  be  done  in  that  hour. 

6.  Holiday  Time,  Sundays,  Patriots'  Day,  Me- 
mortal  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
uigiLizeo  ijy  '^^j  v^x^pt  iv- 
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giving  and  Chrlgtmas  Days,  or  days  observed  as 
these  holidays;  work  done  on  these  days  shall  be 
paid  for  as  double  time. 

6.  On  jobs  where  continued  service  of  an  engine 
is  required  of  20  hours  or  more,  shall  be  divided 
into  three  equal  shifts. 

7.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  50  cents 
per  hour. 

8.  If  an  engineer  Is  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of 
material  or  for  other  causes,  or  is  discharged,  and 
if  said  engineer  demands  his  wages  intending  to 
seek  other  employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money 
on  demand. 

0.  Members  employed  on  jobs  where  there  is  an 
engine  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  do  other  than 
operate  engine  or  boiler,  except  piping  for  the 
boiler,  or  piping  for  steam  or  water. 

10.  All  engineers  must  repoi*t  every  morning 
ond  shall  receive  one  hour's  pay  unless  notified 
the  night  before  that  his  service  will  not  be  re- 
quired. 

11.  In  case  an  engineer  is  laid  off  on  account  of 
weather  in  the  morning  he  shall  report  at  1  o'clock 
if  requested  to,  and  should  be  start  he  shall  receive 
the  remaining  half  day.  Should  an  engineer  be 
requested  to  wait  for  material,  he  shall  be  paid 
waiting  time. 

12.  The  Business  Agent  shall  be  allowed  to  visit 
steward  on  jobs  during  working  hours. 

13.  This  Schedule  to  go  Into  effect  May  1, 1903. 

Machinists. 
Employers  and  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. 

All  agreements  are  based  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  organization,  which  governs  the  body  through- 
out the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Local 
conditions  may  vary  the  terms  of  employment 
somewhat,  but  the  general  conditions  are  present. 
This  was  intended  for  use  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
and  would  be  applicable  all  over  the  State  where 
it  is  found  necessary.  The  principle  which  it  is 
sought  to  establish  is  to  flx  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  rather  than  to  regulate  all  wages. 

Machinists.  A  machinist  is  classified  as  a  com- 
potent  general  workman,  competent  floor  hand, 
competent  lathe  hand,  competent  vise  hand,  com- 
petent planer  hand,  competent  shaper  hand,  com- 
petent milling  machine  hand,  competent  slotting 
machine  hand,  competent  die  sinker,  competent 
boring  mill  hand,  competent  tool  maker,  and  com- 
petent linotype  hand.        * 

Hours.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  and  after  May  20, 1901. 

(Note :  This  arrangement  of  hours  is  not  to  inter- 
fere  in  any  way  with  shops  where  a  less  number  of 
hours  per  day  is  already  in  operation.) 

Overtime.  All  overtime  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  time 
And  one-half  time,  and  all  overtime  after  12  o'clock 
midnight,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  double  time. 

(Note :  The  foregoing  rates  are  not  to  interfere  in 
Any  way  with  existing  conditions;  that  is,  where 
higher  rates  than  above  are  paid,  no  reduction  shall 
take  place.) 

Night  Gangs.  All  machinists  employed  on  night 
gangs  or  shifts  shall  receive  overtime  in  accordance 
'With  section  3,  for  all  hours  worked  over  54  per 
week. 

Apprentices.  There  maybe  one  apprentice  for 
the  shop  and  in  addition  not  more  than  one  appren- 
itlce  to  every  five  machinists.   It  is  understood  that. 


in  shops  where  the  ratio  is  more  than  the  above* 
no  change  shall  take  place  until  the  ratio  has  re* 
duced  itself  to  the  proper  number,  by  lapse  or 
by  the  expiration  of  existing  contracts. 

Wages.  An  increase  of  124  per  cent  over  the 
present  rates  is  hereby  granted  to  take  effect  May 
20, 1901. 

Grievances.  In  case  of  a  grievance  arising  the 
above  firm  agrees  to  receive  a  committee  of  their 
machinists  to  investigate  and  if  possible  adjust  the 
same.  If  no  adjustment  is  reached  the  case  shall 
be  referred  to  the  above  Company  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. If  no  satisfactory  settlement  can  then  be 
agreed  upon,  the  whole  subject  matter  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  five 
persons,  two  to  be  selected  by  the  above  Company, 
two  by  the  above  Lodge  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  and  the  four  to  choose  a  fifth 
arbiter,  and  the  decision  reached  by  this  Board  is 
to  be  binding  on  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Woodworkers. 
Box  Manufacturers  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  and 
Amalgamated  Woodworkers  Union,  No.  201,  of 
Boston. 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to 
hire  none  but  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Wood- 
workers International  Union  who  are  in  good 
standing  and  who  carry  a  book  issued  by  the  above 
branch  of  said  union,  or  workmen  who  shall  make 
application  for  membership  in  said  union  or  sig- 
nify their  intention  to  do  so  on  or  before  the  end 
of  the  second  week  of  their  employment. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  the  minimum  wages  of  cut- 
tlng-off  sawyers  shall  be  $13JM)  per  week. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  minimum  wages  of  fit- 
ters shall  be  $12  per  week. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  wages  of  other  machine 
operators  and  hand  nailers  earning  at  present  less 
than  $12  per  week  shall  be  Increased  five  per  cent 
over  present  wages. 

6.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  quarter.  This  includes  the  recognized  holi- 
days: Patriots'  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

6.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  work  be  allowed 
on  Labor  Day  or  on  any  day  after  9.80  p.m.,  except 
in  case  of  repairs. 

7.  It  is  agreed  that  9  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work,  except  that  eight  hours  shall  be  a 
day's  work  on  Saturdays,  making  58  hours  a  week's 
work. 

8.  It  is  agreed  that  any  workman  now  receiving 
more  than  the  above  wages  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  a  reduction  by  the  adoption  of  this  scale. 

9.  It  is  agreed  that  in  case  of  a  dispute  arising, 
a  representative  from  the  employer  and  one  from 
the  employes  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  In  case  no  satisfactory  settlement  can 
be  made  by  this  method,  then  it  is  agreed  to  refer 
it  to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time,  their  decision  to  be 
final.  During  the  time  no  strike  or  lockout  shall 
be  declared. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  union  shall  try  and  bring 
about  at  once  the  same  scale  of  wages  for  all  box 
manufacturers  supplying  the  Boston  trade. 

11.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  from  Octo- 
ber 14, 1903,  until  October  14, 1904.  If  any  change 
shall  be  desired  by  either  party  the  proposed 
change  shall  be  submitted  30  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  this  agreement. 

uiyiLized  by  ^ 
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BAKEB8. 

United  Baken  of  Boston  and  Ylcinity,  Local 
Unions  4,  45,  and  58,  and  Local  Union  202  of 
Waltbam,  and  the  Master  Baken  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity. 

1.  No  bakers  other  than  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Bakers  and  Confectioners  of 
America  shall  be  employed  by  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  in  their  bakeshops. 

2.  Sixty  hoars  shall  constitute  a  week's  work, 
4ind  no  baker  shall  work  more  than  six  days  or 
nights  in  any  one  week ;  and,  under  normal  con- 
-ditlons,  no  baker  shall  work  more  than  two  hours 
in  excess  of  said  60  hours  in  any  one  week. 

8.  Foremen  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $18  per 
week;  second  hands  not  less  than  $15  per  week; 
4ind  no  baker  shall  be  paid  less  than  $14  per  week. 
Overtime  in  excess  of  said  60  hours  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  hour. 

Each  foreman  in  a  bakeshop  shall  be  entitled  to 
-one  apprentice;  and  an  additional  apprentice  shall 
be  allowed  for  every  four  bakers  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  shop.  No  persons  employed  merely  as 
43leaners,  apple-parers,  doughnut-friers  or  in  the 
delivery  department  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
prentices within  the  meaning  of  this  agreement. 

4.  Jobbers  must  be  hired  directly  at  the  offices 
of  the  several  unions  during  office  hours.  They 
ehall  be  paid  $8  for  each  day's  work  of  10  hours, 
and  85  cents  for  each  hour  In  excess  of  said  10 
liours*  work  in  any  one  day. 

5.  When  required,  the  day  men  shall  do  the  work 
upon  brown  bread  and  beans  upon  Sundays  as 
heretofore,  for  which  work  they  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour.  No  other  work  shall 
be  required  or  performed  by  the  day-men  upon 
Sundays,  except  that  they  shall  work  during  the 
whole  day  upon  the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day,  if 
«o  required,  for  which  work  they  shall  receive  no 
extra  pay,  but  it  shall  be  considered  and  paid  for 
AS  a  part  of  the  regular  week's  work. 

6.  No  day-man  shall  be  allowed  or  compelled  to 
work  on,  nor  receive  pay  for,  any  legal  holiday, 
unless  such  holiday  falls  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Mon- 
•day;  no  night-man  shall  be  allowed  or  compelled 
to  work  on,  nor  receive  pay  for,  the  night  preced- 
ing any  legal  holiday  unless  such  holiday  falls  on 
a  Saturday  or  a  Monday.  No  baker  shall  be  al- 
lowed or  compelled  to  work  on  the  night  of  the 
Sunday  next  preceding  Labor  Day,  but  the  bakers 
«hall  go  to  work  on  the  night  of  Labor  Day  at  the 
usual  time. 

7.  No  baker  shall  load  or  drive  a  baker's  wagon. 

8.  The  delegates  or  agents  of  the  Unions  who  are 
parties  to  this  agpreement  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
shop  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  during  work- 
ing hours,  upon  presenting  proper  credentials  as 
such  delegates  or  agents  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
such  shop. 

9.  Providing  that  the  several  parties  of  the  second 
part  shall  live  up  to  this  agreement  in  full,  he  or 
they  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  and  use  the  union 
label  of  the  Bakers  and  Confectioners  International 
Union  of  America. 

10.  All  difficulties  arising  between  employers  and 
employ^  shall  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  five 
master  bakers  and  live  Journeymen  bakers.  If  this 
committee  cannot  settle  such  difficulties,  such  diffi- 
culties shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  No  strikes 
<or  lockouts  shall  be  permitted  pending  the  decision 


of  the  Arbitration  Committee  or  the  State  Board, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  shall  be  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  shop,  for  reference  in 
case  any  disputes  arise  in  regard  to  it. 

12.  This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  upon  the 
first  week  of  May,  1908,  and  shall  continue  in  force  . 
until  May  1, 1904.  And  it  is  expressly  understood 
and  agreed  that  this  agreement  is  a  full  and  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  conduct  of  business  be- 
tween the  parties  hereto,  and  each  party  agrees  to 
abide  by  and  to  continue  work  and  business  under 
its  provisions  without  alteration,  change,  or  addi- 
tion unUl  May  1, 1904. 

If  any  change  shall  be  desired  by  either  party, 
to  go  into  effect  on  May  1, 1904,  the  proposed  change 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  other  party  at  least  80 
days  before  the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

13.  Under  no  consideration  shall  any  member  of 
the  Local  Unions,  who  are  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, be  permitted  to  lodge  with  his  employer, 
nor  shall  any  pay  be  taken  for  board  given  by  the 
employer. 

Hebrew  Bakers. 

Employers  and  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confec- 
tioners Union  No.  45. 

1.  Only  members  who  are  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  union  to  be  employed.  Jobbers  to  be 
hired  through  representative  of  local  No.  45  of 
Boston. 

2.  No  labor  to  be  performed  on  Hebrew  holidays 
and  Labor  Day,  but  if  such  labor  becomes  neces- 
sary during  any  part  of  the  day,  employes  to  be 
paid  for  the  full  day's  work.  Ten  hours  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  for  six  days  a  week.  No  over- 
time  work  to  be  performed  except  in  important 
cases  with  the  exception  of  Thursday  and  days 
before  Hebrew  legal  holidays;  said  overtime  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour. 

8.  If  employes  for  any  reason  are  not  capable  of 
performing  their  work,  they  are  to  be  substituted 
by  members  of  local  union  No.  45. 

4.  Employers  hereby  ag^ree  to  buy  union  labels 
from  said  union  during  the  term  of  one  year  at  15 
cents  per  thousand,  payable  in  advance,  and  to 
paste  said  labels  on  each  and  every  loaf  of  bread 
weighing  one-half  pound  or  more. 

5.  Representatives  of  the  union  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  bakeshops  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  union  orders. 

6.  All  differences  arising  between  employers  and 
employes  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitration  committee 
to  consist  of  three  employers  and  three  members 
of  local  No.  45.  If  this  committee  falls  to  agree  a 
seventh  man  shall  be  chosen  by  both  of  the  afore- 
said parties,  the  same  to  be  a  disinterested  party. 
Such  committee  must  act  within  three  days  after 
receiving  notice  to  meet.    Its  decision  to  be  final. 

7.  It  is  expressly  understood  that  in  case  the 
party  of  the  first  part  commits  breach  of  any  or  all 
provisions  herein  contained  or  does  not  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee  herein 
referred  to,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  to  for- 
feit the  security  which  may  have  been  deposited 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  favor  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  such  forfeited  security  to  be 
turned  over  to  and  kept  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part. 

8.  The  provisions  herein  contained  to  be  changed 
at  any  time,  provided  that  the  parties  mutually 
agree  upon  such  change  at  four  different  meetings 
consisting  of  both  of  the  aforesaid  parties  and  the 
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whole  agreement  may  be  sabstitiited  at  its  expira. 
tlon  by  mutual  agreement  of  both  parties. 

0.  Employers  agrree  to  pay  jobbers  doing  bench 
work  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  day,  and  $4  per  day  for 
foremen.  The  union  hereby  agrees  to  supply  em- 
ployers with  sufficient  workmen,  if  possible. 

Bbewsbt  Workmen. 

Proprietors  of  Boston  Breweries  and  Local  Unions 
14  and  29 of  Boston,  National  Union  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States. 

1.  None  but  members  of  the  National  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union  in  good  standing  of  Local 
Unions  14  and  29  shall  be  employed  in  the  jnann- 
facturing  of  beer,  ale  or  porter,  handling  or  de- 
livering of  same,  hauling  of  empty  packages  and 
materials  used  in  manufacturing,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  when  the  employer  may  employ  out- 
side teams,  provided  the  drivers  of  such  teams  shall 
be  members  in  good  standing  of  any  recognized 
teamsters'  union.  When  the  union  has  been  ap- 
plied to  and  cannot  furnish  outside  men  to  equip 
teams,  employers  may  put  inside  men  temporarily 
on  teams.  Material  purchased  on  the  terms  f .  o.  b. 
brewery  premises  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

2.  In  case  of  sickness  of,  or  accident  to,  any  em- 
ploy6,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  employment  in  his 
former  capacity  when  he  is  able  to  perform  his 
duties,  provided  he  applies  within  three  months. 

8.  Extra  help  employed  during  the  busy  season 
shall  not  be  considered  as  regular  employes,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  employment  only. 

4.  In  case  of  slack  business,  as  many  men  as 
necessary  may  be  laid  off  in  equal  rotation,  not 
longer  than  one  week  at  a  time,  all  men  taking  their 
turn,  except  the  first  man  in  each  department. 

5.  Each  workman  shall  have  the  right  to  board 
and  live  where  he  chooses,  and  no  help  shall  be 
hired  on  the  recommendation  of  customers. 

6.  Extra  work  done  in  and  around  the  breweries 
shall  only  be  performed  by  union  men  of  their  re- 
spective crafts. 

7.  Services  done  by  employes  in  the  interest  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  except  where  it 
interferes  with  the  duties  of  the  employ^,  shall  not 
be  cause  for  discrimination  or  discharge. 

8.  No  teamster  shall  be  required  to  deliver  hogs- 
heads on  route  alone,  and  assistance  shall  be  given 
to  teamsters  in  the  delivery  of  barrels  on  route 
when  necessary.  No  man  shall  be  required  to  pile 
full  halves  "  three  high  "  in  the  brewery. 

9.  When  men  have  to  change  from  cold  to  warm 
departments,  and  vice  versa,  they  shall  be  allowed 
time  to  change  their  clothes. 

10.  Only  union-made  malt  shall  be  contracted  for 
to  manufacture  beer,  ale  or  porter. 

11.  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  every  25 
employes  or  fraction  thereof.  Such  apprentices 
shall  be  instructed  for  two  years  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  shall  then  become  members  of 
the  union,  after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination before  the  same.  No  apprentice  shall 
work  longer  than  this  agreement  stipulates.  The 
apprentice  shall  not  be  less  than  16  nor  more  than 
20  years  of  age. 

12.  Nine  hours,  in  10  consecutive  hours,  except 
as  provided  for  below,  shall  constitute  a  day's  or 
night's  work,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner. 
The  regular  day's  work  shall  commence  at  7  o'clock 
A.M.,  but  in  cases  where  men  are  obliged  to  go  to 
work  before  7  a.m.,  excepting  teamsters  starting  at 


6  o'clock  a.m.,  or  later,  arrangements  shall  be  made 
for  the  men  to  get  their  breakfasts.  Men  taking 
two  hours  for  meals  shall  work  nine  hours  in  11 
consecutive  hours.  No  man  shall  refuse  to  go  to 
work  before  7  o'clock  a.m.,  if  requested.  Six  days 
or  six  nights  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  except 
for  night  watchmen,  or  stablemen,  who  shall  work 
seven  days  or  seven  nights. 

18.  Sunday  work  shall  be  entirely  suspended  un- 
less absolutely  necessary,  and  in  case  of  such 
necessity  86  cento  per  hour  shall  be  allowed  for 
each  hour  and  fraction  thereof,  except  to  drivers, 
strikers,  and  stablemen,  who  shall  clean  their 
horses  in  the  morning  without  extra  allowance; 
also  one  of  them  alternating  shall  help  the  first 
stableman  to  feed  and  bed  the  horses  in  the  after- 
noon without  extra  pay,  but  all  Sunday  work  shall 
cease  at  9  a.m.  Harnesses  and  wagons  shall  be 
cleaned  when  necessary  during  working  hours, 
but  not  on  Sunday. 

14.  On  legal  holidays  and  election  days  work 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  86  cents  per  hour, 
unless  a  full  day's  work  is  done,  when  regular 
rates  shall  be  paid. 

16.  First  man  in  cellar,  first  man  in  fermenting^ 
room,  first  man  in  brewhouse,  and  first  man  in 
washhouse  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  week.  Men  in 
cellar,  fermenting  room,  and  brewhouse  at  the 
rate  of  $16  per  week.  Men  in  washhouse  at  the 
rate  of  $16  per  week.  Night  watchmen,  seven  nights 
per  week,  at  the  rate  of  $17  per  week.  Route 
drivers  at  the  rate  of  $17  per  week.  Depot  drivers 
at  the  rate  of  $16  per  week.  Strikers  at  the  rate  of 
$18  per  week.  First  man  in  stable,  seven  days  per 
week,  at  the  rate  of  $17  per  week.  Night  man  in 
stable,  seven  nights  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  $17 
per  week.  Other  men  in  stable  at  the  rate  of  $14 
per  week. 

16.  Trip  strikers  shall  be  hired  by  the  day,  and 
any  striker  driving  a  team  for  half  a  day  shall 
receive  driver's  wages. 

17.  In  the  cellar,  brewhouse,  fermenting  room 
and  washhouse  one  man  shall  be  considered  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  shall  receive  pay 
accordingly. 

18.  Permanent  employes  and  extra  men  shall  do 
whatever  work  may  be  required  of  them.  But  in 
performing  duties  other  than  the  regular  work  for 
which  they  are  employed,  they  shall  be  paid  the 
schedule  rates  for  the  work  performed,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  pay  be  reduced.  No  division  of  time 
shall  be  made  for  less  than  half  a  day.  No  outside 
man  shall  be  required  to  work  In  cellar,  ferment- 
ing room,  mash  fioor  or  to  wash  casks.  Stablemen 
working  seven  days  or  nighto  shall  be  allowed  one 
day  or  night  off  every  two  weeks  without  loss  of 
pay. 

19.  When  required  to  work  overtime  the  pay  shall 
be  86  cents  per  hour;  no  man  shall  refuse  to  work 
overtime. 

20.  Fay  day  shall  be  weekly. 

21.  In  case  of  grievances  or  differences  between 
the  employer  and  employ^,  on  any  matter  except 
the  discharging  of  men  and  other  cases  not  ex- 
pressly covered  by  articles  in  this  agreement,  the 
matter  shall  be  laid  before  an  arbitration  commit- 
tee consisting  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  employer,  and  one  of  the  two 
so  appointed  shall  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in 
the  brewing  industry;  two  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  employ^,  and  one  of  the  two  so  appointed  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  any  national  or  international 
union,  the  members  of  which  are  employes  of  brew- 
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eries;  the  fifth  man  shall  be  selected  by  the  four 
men  appointed  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  In  any 
way  interested  in  the  brewery  indostry  or  be  a 
member  of  any  labor  organization.  Or  the  case 
may  be  by  mutual  consent  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  both 
the  employer  and  employes  shall  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  said  committee  or  State  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration.  Pending  the  settlement  of 
any  dispute  by  arbitration  no  strike  or  lockout  shall 
be  declared. 

22.  Every  roan  discharged  by  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer shall,  if  he  so  desires,  be  given  a  hearing  by 
the  proprietor,  president  or  general  manager  whose 
decision  shall  not  be  subject  to  arbitration.  At 
such  hearing  the  Business  Agent  of  the  Union 
may  be  present. 

28.  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  until  March 
1, 1904,  and  continue  annually  unless  notice  has  been 
given  by  either  party  thereto  three  months  before 
the  first  of  March  of  any  year,  and  specifications 
of  the  proposed  changes  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  March  1. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers. 

United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States, 
Local  No.  122,  Bottlers  and  Drivers,  and  Bottling 
Establishments. 

1.  None  but  members  of  Union  122  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen  shall  be  employed  in  bottling 
establishments.  Boys  under  21  years,  women 
and  girls  not  included  In  this  contract.  Girls 
and  boys  shall  do  such  work  as  hand  labeling, 
hand  wiring,  tin  foiling  and  putting  on  wrap- 
pers. All  men  now  employed  shall  be  privileged 
to  join  the  Union  without  prejudice  or  the  pay- 
ment of  back  assessments.  In  case  the  Union  is 
unable  to  furnish  a  roan  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployer  In  case  of  need.  It  shall  be  the  privilege 
of  the  employer  to  engage  any  man  he  wishes, 
and  such  employ^  shall  then  be  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

2.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

3.  (a)  When  requested  to  work  overtime  no  man 
shall  refuse. 

(b)  No  man  shall  be  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday 
except  teamsters  or  strikers,  who  shall  give  one 
hour  to  take  care  of  their  horses. 

4.  No  overtime  shall  be  allowed  to  route  drivers 
or  strikers  except  when  required  to  do  other  than 
their  regular  work. 

5.  In  ease  of  prolonged  Illness  of  any  employ^ 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  chance  of  employ- 
ment after  regaining  his  health. 

6.  Employes  under  this  agreement  shall  be  dis- 
charged only  for  cause,  such  as  Incompetency, 
drunkenness,  negligence,  disobedience,  dishonesty 
or  disrespect  to  eroployers  or  foreroan. 

7.  Incase  of  slack  business  as  many  men  as  nee- 
esisary  may  be  laid  off  alternately  not  longer  than 
one  week  at  a  time,  all  men  taking  their  turn  as 
far  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the  busl- 
ness. 

t<.  Men  employed  in  bottling  establishments  for 
12  consecutive  months  shall  be  considered  as  re- 
gular employ^. 

9.  Extra  help  employed  during  the  busy  sea- 
son sliall  not  be  considered  as  regular  employ6s 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  employment 
only. 

10.  Vacancies  among  the  regrular  employes  may, 
if  needed,  be  filled  from  the  extra  help  hired. 


11 .  No  help  shall  be  hired  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  customer. 

12.  Teamsters  or  strikers  handling  or  delivering 
bottled  goods  shall  belong  to  the  National  Brewery 
Workmen's  Union.  Inside  men  may  be  used  as 
strikers. 

IS.  Foremen  employed  in  the  bottling  establish- 
ments shall  not  do  work  belonging  to  members  in 
this  Union. 

14.  Minimum  rate  of  wages  follows : 

Drivers, $1S  per  week 

Strtkers, $12    "       " 

Machine  operators,     .  .    $14    "      " 

Bottlers, $14    **      " 

Packers $18    "       " 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  30  cents  per  hour. 

15.  Men  employed  in  the  bottling  department 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $2  a  day. 

16.  In  shops  where  the  work  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  machine  operators  and  bottlers  constantly 
employed  in  their  positions  as  machine  operators 
and  bottlers  they  may  be  employed  In  other  work 
in  the  bottling  shop  for  half  a  day  or  more,  and 
during  such  time  as  they  are  employed  in  other 
work  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  day. 

17.  No  present  wages  shall  be  reduced. 

18.  Arbitration.  Grievances  or  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  if  they  cannot  be 
adjusted  between  a  coniroittee  of  the  employ^  of 
the  establishment  and  employers,  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore an  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
employer,  two  by  the  employes,  and  the  fifth  by 
the  four  men  so  appointed;  or  the  case  may  be 
submitted  by  mutual  consent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration,  and  both  the  employer  and  employ^ 
shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  committee  or 
State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

19.  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  until  April 
1, 1901,  and  to  continue  annually  unless  notice  has 
been  given  three  months  before  the  first  of  April 
in  each  year  by  either  party. 

This  contract  goes  into  effect  from  July  28, 1900. 

Custom  Tailors. 

Employing  Custom  Tailors  and  Local  Union  No. 
223,  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of  which  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  and  other  considerations, 
agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  employ 
only  members  In  good  standing  of  the  Union  of  the 
second  part.  In  the  making  and  manufacturing  of 
any  and  all  garments  made  or  manufactured  partly 
or  wholly,  or  work  of  any  kind  which  is  done  in  the 
line  of  work  performed  by  the  said  party  of  the 
first  pait. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  employer  that  he  will 
not  retain  any  garment  worker  In  his  employ  after 
being  notified  by  the  said  Union  that  such  employ^ 
is  objectionable  to  the  Union  either  on  account  of 
being  in  arrears  for  dues  or  disobedience  of  Union 
rules  or  laws,  or  any  other  cause. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  employer  that  all 
hands  now  working  by  the  week  shall  continue  to 
work  by  the  week,  and  that  they  shall  receive  pay- 
ment  once  a  week.  It  is  also  agreed  that  piece 
workers  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  nine  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  when 
help  employed  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  shall 
receive  payment  for  such  overtime  at  the  regular 
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rate  paid  them.  Under  such  drcumstances,  time 
of  more  than  half  an  hour  shall  be  counted  as  an 
hour. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  employer  that  the 
hands  employed  by  him  during  the  busy  seasons 
shall  be  retained  by  him  through  the  dull  season 
and  not  be  discharged. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  help  employed  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  discharged  by  the  employer 
without  first  notifying  the  Union,  and  if  the  Union 
regards  the  discharge  as  unfair  or  unjust,  such 
action  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  said  hands 
being  retained  until  the  arbitrators,  who  shall  be 
chosen  equally  by  both  sides,  shall  have  rendered 
a  decision. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  employer  that  the  Business 
Agent  of  the  Union  shall  hare  the  right  to  visit 
the  shop  or  shops  and  workroom  or  workrooms 
used  by  the  employer,  for  the  inspection  and  ex- 
amination of  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting any  member  or  members  of  the  Union  at 
any  time. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  scale  of  wages  for 
pressmen  and  operators  shall  be  that  in  the  list  ac- 
companying this  agreement,  and  that  the  wages  of 
other  employes  hired  under  this  agreement  shall  be 
the  same  per  day  as  they  were  paid  previous  to  the 
signing  of  this  agreement. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  Union  that  it  will  furnish  all 
the  help  needed  by  the  employer  in  his  business, 
providing  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  upon  24  hours' 
notice. 

This  agreement  shall  go  Into  effect  March  16, 
1903,  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  March  16, 
1904. 

Team  Drivers. 

Master  Teamsters  Association  and  Team  Drivers 
International  Union,  Local  25. 

1.  Eleven  hours  in  twelve,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
shall  constitute  a  working  day.  Said  time  shall 
commence  from  time  of  reporting  at  stable  till  time 
of  dismissal  at  night.  One  hour,  on  or  as  near  the 
usual  hour,  12  to  1,  as  possible  be  allowed  for  dinner. 

2.  All  time  over  and  above  said  time  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour,  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 
(It  is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  horses  on 
the  mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays  and  pile 
sleds  on  one  holiday  without  extra  pay,  and  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  payment  for  a  holiday  be  de- 
ducted. If  a  man  is  called  upon  to  work  on  a 
holiday,  he  shall  be  paid  25  cents  per  hour  addi- 
tional.) 

8.  The  holidays  recognized  In  this  agreement  are 
as  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots'  Day, 
June  17th,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  member  of  the  organization  be 
required  to  work  on  Labor  Day.  The  days  herein 
named  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  regular 
weekly  wages. 

4.  All  outside  lumpers  shall  receive  40  cents  i>er 
hour,  and  all  time  over  and  above  said  11  hours 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  i.e., 
60  cents,  fractional  parts  of  an  hour  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour. 

6.  Regular  lumpers  shall  receive  not  less  than 
$14  per  working  week.  Laborers  shall  receive  $12 
a  week.  A  lumper  Is  one  who  takes  responsibility 
and  directs  operations;  a  laborer,  one  who  has  no 
responsibility  and  only  uses  physical  energy. 


6.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  per  week  f6r 
drivers  shall  be  as  follows: 

1-horse  light  wagons,       ....    $11 
l-horse  heavy  wagons,    ....      12 

2-horse  wagons, 14 

3-horse  teams, 15 

4-horse  teams, 16 

6-horse  teams, 17 

O-horise  teams, 18 

Fifty  cents  extra  per  day  shall  be  paid  for  less 
than  a  working  week.  A  substitute  shall  receive 
the  same  pay  as  the  man  whose  place  he  fills. 

7.  In  hiring  teamsters  in  the  future,  memliers  of 
the  Team  Drivers  International  Union  shall  be 
given  the  preference  when  of  equal  capacity  and 
skill,  and  one  member  of  the  organization  in  each 
stable  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  representative  of 
the  organization,  without  discrimination. 

8.  A  strike  shall  not  be  considered  except  as 
herein  named.  A  strike  ordered  by  the  Team 
Drivers  International  Union  shall  not  be  an  annul- 
ment of  this  agreement  or  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract; should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  Team 
Drivers  International  Union  as  above  and  a  settle- 
ment and  termination  not  be  agrreed  to  by  both 
parties  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  with  both 
Committees,  for  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  Jan.  10, 1903,  and 
continue  In  force  until  one  year  from  date. 

Gloucester. 

Quarry  Workers. 

Granite  manufacturers  and  Quarry  Workers 
Union  of  Cape  Ann. 

1.  Working  time  In  all  departments  to  be  the 
same  as  during  last  two  years,  i.e.  nine  hours. 

2.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 
8.  Men  to  be  paid  on  regular  pay  day.    Where 

monthly  payments  obtain,  pay  day  shall  not  be 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each  month. 

4.  An  increase  of  one  cent  per  hour  to  be  paid  to 
all  quarrymen,  laborers,  engineers,  and  black- 
smiths  sharpening  for  quarrymen  and  paving  cut- 
ters who  were  employed  April  80,  1902,  and  who 
are  members  of  Quarry  Workers  Union.  One  cent 
per  hour  to  be  advanced  to  men  commencing  May 
1, 1903,  if  business  warrants  such  increase.  Thirty 
days*  notice  to  be  given. 

6.  An  average  of  20  men  shall  constitute  a  gang 
for  one  blacksmith  sharpening  paving  cutters* 
tools. 

6.  Paving  stock  to  be  quarried  on  dimensions  as 
near  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  other  work. 

7.  When  working  by  the  hour,  paving  cutters  to 
be  paid  26  cents  per  hour. 

8.  Prices  for  cutting  paving  blocks  shall  be  as 
follows:  Large  New  York  and  Boston  blocks, 
$21.60  per  thousand;  large  Philadelphia  blocks, 
$18  per  thousand;  Washington  blocks  (7  to  12 
inches  long,  3^^  to  4V^  inches  wide,  6V^  to  6  inches 
deep)  $16  per  thousand;  other  blocks  (7  to  9  inches 
long,  8  to  3Vi  Inches  wide,  and  8^  to  4  inches  deep) 
$16.60  per  thousand.  On  and  after  March  1, 1903,  a 
further  increase  of  $1  per  thousand  to  be  paid  on 
large  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  blocks. 

9.  Special  paving  blocks  other  than  those  sped- 
fled  above  to  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  above 
rates. 

10.  Employes  desiring  to  leave  employers  shall 
be  paid  In  full  within  48  hours. 
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11.  Quarrymen  while  engaged  In  trimming  pav- 
ing blocks  in  vessela'  holds  shall  be  paid  25  cents 
per  hour. 

12.  No  discrimination  to  be  shown  by  either  em. 
ploycr  or  employes. 

IS.  It  is  matually  agreed  that  any  disagreement 
arising  shall  be  settled  by  and  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employes  on  the  work  where  the  dispute 
arises.  Pending  such  settlement,  it  is  agreed  that 
Uiere  shall  be  no  strike,  lockout,  or  suspension  of 
work.  Failing  to  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  left  to 
a  committee  of  three,  one  to  be  selected  by  the 
manufacturers,  one  by  the  employes,  the  third,  a 
disinterested  party,  to  be  selected  by  the  two  so  ap- 
pointed.   The  decision  of  the  majority  to  be  final. 

14.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  May  29.  1902,  to 
remain  in  force  until  May  1,  1904.  Should  either 
party  desli'e  a  change  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period,  three  months*  notice  shall  be  given  pre- 
Tlous  to  May  1, 1904. 

General  Team  Drivers. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local  No.  266, 
and  Employers. 

1.  Party  of  the  second  part  does  hereby  agree 
to  give  preference  in  employment  to  members  in 
good  standing  of  T.  D.  I.  U.,  and  further  agrees  to 
assist  the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  their  agents,  in 
keeping  their  members  in  good  standing. 

2.  (a)  That  11  hours  in  12  shall  constitute  a  work- 
ing  day. 

(b)  That  66  hours  shall  constitute  a  working  week. 

(c)  That  one  hour,  on  or  as  near  the  usual  hour, 
12  to  1,  as  poMlble.  be  allowed  for  dinner. 

(d)  That  said  time  shall  commence  from  time  of 
reporting  at  stable,  6  A.M.,  till  time  of  dismissal  at 
night,  6  P.M. 

(e)  That  all  such  time  over  and  above  said  time 
shall  l>e  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour,  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  except  Sundays  or  legal 
holidays,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half. 

(f)  That  helpers  shall  receive  $10  per  week,  and 
same  holidays  as  teamsters. 

(g)  Helpers'  hours  shall  be  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 
(h)  It  is  mutually  understood  that  any  teamster 

receiving  more  pay  than  this  schedule  calls  for 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  reduction. 

8.  (a)  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement 
areas  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Lexington 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  and  no  member  of 
the  organization  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  Labor 
Day,  except  in  case  of  necessity;  the  days  herein 
named  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  regular 
weekly  salary. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  horses 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  in  no  case  shall  be 
required  to  clean  harnesses  on  said  days. 

4.  The  minimum  rates  of  wages  recognized  by 
this  agreement  are  as  follows : 

l-horse  teams,       .       .  $10  per  week. 

2-horse  teams,       .       .       .       12  per  week. 

S-horse  teams,       ...       14  per  week. 

4-horse  teams,  .       .       15  per  week. 

That  pay  shall  be  paid  in  full  weekly  except  that 
25  cents  extra  per  day  shall  be  paid  for,  for  less 
than  a  working  week. 

5.  The  organization  on  its  part  agrees  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  further  the  interests  of  said  fhrm, 
and  also  agrees  to  famish  competent  union  team- 
sters when  needed,  if  possible. 


6.  (a)  A  strike  to  protect  union  principles  shall 
not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

(b)  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  namely.  Local  No.  266,  T.  D.  I.  U., 
and  a  settlement  and  termination  not  be  agreed  to 
by  both  parties.  It  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  with  both  committees  for 
conciliation. 

7.  That  this  agreement  takes  effect  on  April  6, 
1903,  and  continues  in  force  until  one  year  from 
said  date. 

Coal  Team  Drivers. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local  No.  266, 

and  Employers. 

1.  Party  of  the  second  part  does  hereby  agree  to 
employ  none  but  members  of  T.  D.  I.  U  in  good 
standing,  and  carrying  the  regular  working  card 
of  the  organization,  or  those  willing  to  become 
members  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

2.  (a)  That  10  hours  in  11  shall  constitute  a  work- 
ing-day from  May  1  to  September  1. 

(b)  That  54  hours  shall  constitute  a  working  week 
from  May  1  to  September  1. 

(c)  That  one  hour,  on  or  as  near  the  usual  hour, 
12  to  1,  as  possible,  be  allowed  for  dinner. 

(d)  That  said  time  shall  commence  from  time  of 
reporting  at  stable,  6  a.m  ,  till  time  of  dismissal  at 
night,  5  p.m.,  from  May  1  to  September  1. 

(e)  That  all  such  time  over  and  above  said  time 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour,  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  except  Sundays  or  legal 
holidays,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half. 

(f )  That  helpers  shall  receive  the  going  wages. 

(g)  Helpers'  hours  shall  be  from  7  a.m. till  5  p.m., 
from  May  1  to  September  1. 

(h)  It  is  mutually  understood  that  any  teamster 
receiving  more  pay  than  this  schedule  calls  for 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  reduction. 

3.  (a)  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement 
are  as  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Lexington 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  and  that  under  no 
circumHtances  shall  any  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion be  allowed  to  work  on  Labor  Day;  the  days 
herein  named  shall  not  bo  deducted  from  the  regu- 
lar weekly  salary. 

(b)  It  Is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  horses 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  in  no  case  shall  be 
required  to  clean  harnesses  on  Sundays  or  holi- 
days. 

4.  The  minimum  rates  of  wages  recognized  by 
this  agreement  are  as  follows : 

1 -horse  teams,       .       .       .     $12  per  week. 

2-hor8e  teams,       ...       13  per  week. 

3.horse  teams,       .       .       .       14  per  week. 

4-horse  teams,       ...       15  per  week. 
That  wages  shall  be  paid  in  full  weekly  except 
that  25  cents  extra  per  day  shall  be  paid  for,  for 
less  than  a  working  week. 

5.  The  organization  on  its  part  agrees  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  further  the  Interests  of  said  firm, 
and  also  agrees  to  furnish  competent  union  team- 
sters when  needed,  if  possible. 

6.  (a)  A  strike  to  protect  union  principles  shall 
not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

(b)  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  namely,  T.  D.  I.  U.,  Local  No.  286, 
and  a  settlement  and  termination  not  be  agreed  to 
by  both  parties.  It  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  with  both  committees  for 
conciliation. 
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7.  That  this  agreement  takes  effect  on  Hay  1, 
1903,  and  continues  In  force  until  one  year  from 
said  date. 

HaverhilL 

Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers. 

Employers  and  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers 
International  Union,  Thecal  No.  144. 

In  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  union  trade 
label  or  stamp,  the  employer  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  following  conditions. 

1.  The  employer  agrees  to  employ  none  but  good 
standing  members  of  the  Union  in  each  branch  or 
department;  this  includes  every  employ^  with  the 
exception  of  one  bookkeeper.  New  help  must  se- 
cure permit. 

2.  That  in  accordance  with  state  laws  regarding 
work  shops  all  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  ob- 
served. 

3.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 
Under  no  condition  shall  the  employer  ask  or  al- 
low any  employ^  to  work  overtime,  except  as  pro- 
vided as  follows :  in  case  of  fire,  flood,  breakdown 
or  extreme  exigency  the  employer  may  work  his 
help  overtime  after  having  gained  consent  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Union.  All  employes  work- 
ing overtime  under  these  conditions  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  work. 
The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

4.  The  employer  shall  abide  by  the  Union  condi- 
tions as  entered  into  each  branch  or  department. 

5.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Union  will  not  cause  or 
sanction  a  strike,  or  the  employer  will  not  lock  out 
his  or  her  help,  while  this  agreement  is  in  force. 

6.  The  minimum  wage  for  all  washers  and  polish- 
ers shall  be  $12  per  week.  The  minimum  wage  for 
all  starch  ironers  shall  be  $1.60  per  day  or  $9  per 
week.  The  minimum  wage  for  big  hand  ironers 
shall  be  $1UM  per  day  or  $9  per  week.  The  mini- 
mum wage  for  all  women  employes  outside  those 
mentioned  above  shall  be  $1.2A  per  day  or  $7.00  per 
week. 

7.  No  employ^  shall  be  cut  down  (nor  shall  his 
successor)  who  is  receiving  more  than  the  mini- 
mum wages  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article. 

8.  All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor 
that  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  one 
person  to  represent  the  employer,  one  person  to 
represent  the  Union,  these  to  select  a  third  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  The  decision  of  this  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

9.  The  employer  agrees  not  to  run  his  or  her 
laundry  on  any  legal  holiday  or  day  that  a  legal 
holiday  is  observed.  All  help  working  generally 
six  or  five  days  per  week  shall  receive  a  full  week's 
pay  on  all  holiday  weeks,  whether  working  by  the 
hour,  day,  or  week.  The  Union  agrees  to  work 
overtime  on  holiday  weeks,  not  exceeding  two 
hours  on  any  one  day,  but  whether  working  over- 
time or  not  shall  receive  pay  as  provided  in  this 
article. 

10  The  union  trade  label  or  stamp  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Union,  and  shall  be  in  the  possession  of 
a  member  designated  by  the  Union.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  this  contract  the  employer  agrees  to 
return  all  labels,  cuts  or  stamps  furnished,  with- 
out cost  to  the  Union,  and  to  surrender  all  claims 
to  their  further  use. 

11.  The  Union  agrees  to  exert  its  power  as  a  labor 
organization  to  advertise  and  benefit  the  business 
of  the  employer. 


12.  This  agreement  is  not  transferable. 

18.  This  agreement  shall  take  eifect  May  1. 190S, 
and  expire  May  1,  1904.  Should  either  party  de. 
sire  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  this  agreement,  they 
shall  give  written  notice  thereof  three  months  prior 
to  its  expiration ;  after  that  time  it  cannot  be  altered, 
amended  or  annulled. 

Holyoke. 

Coal  Handlers  and  ELelpers. 
Coal  Dealers  of  Holyoke  and  Vicinity  and  the  Coal 
Handlers  and  Helpers  Union  of  Holyoke  and 
Vicinity. 

1.  Wages  shall  be  regulated  as  follows,  and  the 
minimum  shall  be  as  specified  herein,  and  10  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  holidays  excepted. 

2.  Double  team  drivers  shall  receive  pay  as  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $12  per  week.  Single 
team  drivers  shall  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  $11 
per  week.  Helpers  shall  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  week. 

3.  The  holidays  we  shall  not  work  and  shall  re- 
ceive pay  for  are  Christmas  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  May  80th,  and 
April  19th. 

4.  We  shall  receive  a  half -holiday  on  each  Satur. 
day  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  stop- 
ping work  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  We  shall  receive 
the  same  pay  for  this  half -day  as  if  we  worked  all 
day. 

6.  Any  man  who  report^  for  work  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  usual  time  and  was  not  notified  the  night 
before  not  to  come  to  work,  if  told  in  the  morning 
there  will  be  no  work  for  him,  shall  receive  his 
pay  for  that  day. 

6.  All  men  who  went  out  on  strike  shall  be  rein- 
stated to  their  former  positions,  and  no  discrlmina- 
tlon  shall  be  allowed  because  of  any  action  of  any 
member  during  any  time  of  the  strike. 

7.  That  all  men  who  have  been  hired  to  take 
our  places  shall  be  discharged  before  we  return  to 
work. 

8.  Any  man  who  goes  to  work  in  any  of  the  yards 
as  a  helper  or  teamster  and  is  not  a  member  of  our 
Union  shall,  after  one  week,  make  application  to 
join  our  Union. 

9.  Any  helper  who  has  been  receiving  $1.76  here- 
tofore shall  not  be  cut  down;  but  shall  continue  to 
receive  the  same  for  10  hours'  work. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  June  8, 
1903,  and  remain  in  force  for  one  year. 

11.  In  the  future,  when  there  is  a  desire  to  have 
this  agreement  changed  on  or  after  the  time  set 
forth  in  this  document  either  by  the  Coal  Handlers 
and  Helpers  Union  or  by  the  coal  dealers,  notice 
must  be  served  on  either  party  two  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  the  desired  change  shall  go  Into 
effect. 

Lowell. 

Bakers. 
Employers  and  Journeymen  Bakers  and  ConfiM:- 
tloners  International  Union  of  America,  Local 
No.  169. 

1.  Employers  to  employ  only  members  of  Bakers 
and  Confectioners  Union  No.  109,  who  are  in  good 
and  regular  standing  and  who  shall  be  hired  di- 
rectly through  the  Union. 

2.  Minimum  wages  a  week:  Foremen,  $18;  sec- 
ond hands,  $15;  bakers,  $13.  One  underhand  in  a 
shop  of  five  men  or  fraction  thereof.    Any  em- 
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ployer  In  need  of  a  jobber  shall  pay  not  lees  Ihan 
93  a  day,  and  $3.fi0  a  day  for  foremen.  Sunday 
work  included  to  pay  for  holidays. 

8.  Employes  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hoars 
a  day  or  60  hours  a  week. 

4.  Union  No.  leo  to  furnish  to  employers  at  any 
time  as  many  men  as  possible. 

5.  Agreement  to  go  into  effect  Hay  1,  1903,  for 
one  year. 

Lynn. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhanoers. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
Lynn  and  Vicinity  and  Union  No.  ill  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Pa- 
perbangers  of  America. 

Wages,  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  86 
cents  per  hour  for  house  painters  and  decorators. 
The  sections  headed  Hours  of  Labor,  Working 
Hours,  Oyertime  and  Holidays  (except  that  Pat- 
riots* Day  Is  not  included),  Pay  Day,  Waiting 
Time,  Car-fares,  Traveling,  Tools  and  Materials, 
Specialties,  Employment,  and  Agreement  have 
been  omitted  from  the  foregoing  agreement,  as  they 
are  identical  with  said  sections  under  correspond- 
ing rules  and  regulations  of  Boston  (Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  Boston  and  ViciDity  and 
Union  No.  11),  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers. 

Bakers. 

Master  Bakers  and  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Con- 
fectioners International  Union  of  America, 
Local  No.  182. 

1.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  at  all  times 
in  the  conduct  of  his  or  her  business  employ  only 
members  of  the  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Inter- 
national Union  of  America  who  are  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  will  hire  them  through  Local  No.  182,  if 
possible. 

2.  That  said  members  shall  not  work  over  10 
hoars  per  day,  except  on  the  week  of  a  holiday, 
when  they  shall  not  work  over  50  hours  per  week, 
and  no  member  shall  work  over  two  hours  over- 
time in  any  one  week,  overtime  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  per  hour. 

8.  Shops  employing  only  one  baker— if  In  charge, 
he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  per  week;  if  he 
has  a  helper,  he  shall  receive  $20  per  week. 

4.  Shops  employing  more  than  one  baker— the 
foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $20  per  week ; 
the  second  hand,  not  less  than  $16  per  week;  all 
bench  hands,  not  less  than  $16  per  week.  No  Sun- 
day  work  allowed. 

5.  One  helper  is  allowed  to  each  shift,  whether 
night  or  day. 

6.  When  a  jobber  Is  employed  he  shall  receive 
not  less  than  $3  per  day  of  10  hours;  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour. 

7.  The  Secretary,  or  any  members  with  creden- 
tials from  the  Union,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  shop. 

8.  Employers  shall    procure   labels   from   this   | 
Local  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  1,000  for  plain 
and  7^  cents  per  1,000  for  combination,  and  agree 
to  place  them  on  all  large  bread. 

9.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees,  if  be  shall 
at  any  time  break  any  part  of  this  contract,  to  for- 
feit all  labels  in  his  possession  to  this  Local,  who 
agrees  to  return  said  labels  at  same  price  paid  by 
him.  • 

10.  That  no  strike  will  be  declared  on  any  shop 
ontli  it  has  l>een  referred  to  an  arbitration  com- 


mittee composed  of  three  members  from  this  Local 
and  three  employers. 

11.  If  any  member  reports  for  work  under  the 
infiuence  of  liquor  and  unfit  for  work,  his  employer 
or  foreman  shall  report  the  same  to  this  Local,  who 
shall  impose  a  fine  on  said  member. 

12.  No  member  of  this  Local  shall  board  with  his 
employer. 

Both  parties  of  this  agreement  agree  that  this 
contract  shall  be  in  force  from  May  4, 1908,  up  to 
and  including  April  80, 1004. 

General  Team  Drivers. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local  No.  42, 

and  Employers. 

1.  That  the  teamsters  report  at  stable  at  6.45  a.m. 

2.  That  the  teamsters  have  a  regular  dinner  hour. 

3.  That  a  working-day  shall  be  10  hours  from 
7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  Saturdays  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  One 
hour  for  dinner. 

4.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25 
c-ents  per  hour;  all  work  of  less  than  one-half  day 
shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime. 

6.  Teamsters  reporting  at  the  stable  Sundays  or 
holidays  to  clean  horses  or  wagons  to  receive  $1 
for  same. 

6.  That  the  pay  for  single  teams  shall  be  $12  per 
week,  and  a  double  team  shall  be  $14,  payable 
weekly. 

7.  That  lumpers  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11 
per  week,  and  should  they  take  the  places  of  reg- 
ular drivers,  they  shall  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  the 
men  whose  places  they  take. 

8.  Men  to  be  discharged  for  dishonesty,  Incom- 
petency, or  intoxication. 

9.  Wagons  to  be  cleaned  once  a  week,  on  the 
company's  time,  from  May  1  to  November  1. 

10.  Members  of  Local  No.  42,  Team  Dilvers  In- 
ternational Union,  to  be  given  preference  of  work. 

11.  Drivers  to  be  responsible  for  all  breakage  or 
loss  caused  by  carelessness  or  negligence. 

12.  That  the  Business  Agent  shall  upon  request 
be  shown  the  payroll  of  any  firm  signing  this  agree- 
ment. 

That  this  agreement  take  effect  December  15,  and 
continue  for  one  year  to  December  15, 1908. 

Coal  Team  Drivers. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local  No.  42, 

and  Employers. 

1.  Teamsters  shall  report  at  barn,  clean  horses, 
and  be  ready  to  go  on  scales  at  7  a.m.  Day's  work 
shall  end  at  5.30  p.m.,  excepting  Thursday ;  Thurs- 
day at  4.30  P.M.,  with  regular  dinner  hour  each  day. 

2.  That  all  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  25  cents  per  hour,  and  work  of  less  than  one-balf 
day  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime. 

3.  That  one-horse  teamsters  shall  be  paid  $12 
weekly. 

4.  That  two-horse  teamsters  shall  bo  paid  $14 
weekly. 

5.  That  screeners  be  paid  $12  weekly. 

6.  That  three-horse  teamsters  shall  be  paid  $15 
weekly. 

7.  That  any  teamster  who  is  obliged  to  report  at 
the  barn  on  Sundays  or  holidays  shall  receive  $1 
for  the  same. 

8.  That  members  In  good  standing  of  Local  42 
shall  be  given  preference  of  work  at  all  times. 

9.  That  screeners  shall  report  at  wharf  at  7  a.m. 
and  quit  work  at  5.30  p.m.,  with  regular  dinner 
hour,  excepting  Thursday ;  Thursday  at  4.30  p.m. 
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10.  That  the  basineps  agent  of  T.  D.  I.  U.,  Local 
No.  42,  shall,  upon  request,  be  shown  the  payroll 
of  any  firm  that  signs  this  agreement. 

11.  That  men  may  be  discharged  for  Incompe- 
tency, dishonesty,  gross  carelessness,  and  intoxi- 
cation. 

12.  That  the  Union  be  allowed  a  representative 
on  each  wharf,  and  no  discrimination  be  used. 

13.  That  this  schedule  go  into  effect  Dec.  30, 1902, 
and  continue  till  Dec.  30, 1903. 

Ice  Team  Drivers. 

Team  Drivers  International  Union,  Local  No.  42, 

and  Employers. 

1.  Route  drivers  to  be  paid  $15  per  week  from 
May  1  to  Nov.  1. 

2.  Drivers  to  be  paid  $12  per  week  from  Nov.  1 
to  May  1. 

3.  Drivers  of  supply  wagons  to  be  paid  $12  per 
week. 

4.  Strikers  or  helpers  to  be  paid  not  less  than 
$12  per  week,  but  should  they  take  the  place  of  a 
regular  driver,  they  are  to  receive  the  same  pay  as 
the  man  whose  place  they  take. 

5.  All  Sunday  work  must  be  done  between  6  a.m. 
and  12  M.,  and  shall  consist  of  cleaning  horses 
and  loading  wagons.  No  ice  to  be  delivered  on 
Sunday. 

6.  Holiday  work  to  be  the  same  as  Sunday,  ex- 
cept those  falling  on  Saturday  or  Monday;  this 
applies  to  Lynn,  Saugus,  and  Swampscott. 

7.  Men  to  be  paid  in  full  for  all  holidays. 

8.  Members  of  Local  42,  Team  Drivers  Inter- 
national Union,  to  be  given  preference  of  work. 

9.  Men  to  be  discharged  for  dishonesty,  incom- 
petency, and  intoxication. 

10.  That  the  Business  Agent  of  Local  42  shall 
upon  request  be  shown  the  payroll  of  any  Arm 
signing  this  agreement. 

11.  When  men  haul  coal  they  shall  receive  the 
same  pay  as  coal  drivers. 

12.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  May  1, 1903,  and 
continue  till  May  1, 1904. 

Maiden. 

Team  Drivers. 

Employing  Team  Drivers  and  Team  Drivers  Inter- 

national  Union,  Local  314. 

1.  In  hiring  teamsters  or  helpers  members  of 
Local  No.  314  shall  be  given  the  preference,  when 
of  equal  capacity  and  skill. 

2.  Working  hours  of  teamsters  shall  be  from  6 
A.M.  to  6  P.M.;  wharfmen,  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
This  schedule  to  obtain  throughout  the  year  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday  from  A  pril  1  to  Oct.  1 
when  the  hours  shall  be  for  teamsters  from  6  a.m. 
to  1  P.M.;  for  wharfmen,  from  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

3.  The  wages  of  single  teamsters,  $12  per  week; 
double  teamsters,  $13  per  week;  wharfmen,  $12 
per  week.  Teamsters  shall  be  paid  the  above  rate 
of  wages  for  all  holidays  and  wharfmen  for  three 
holidays.  Fourth  of  July.  Thanksgiving  and  Christ 
mas,  whether  they  are  required  to  work  or  not. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  overtime 
shall  be  dealt  with  justly,  and  men  detained  at  night 
beyond  reasonable  length  of  time  shall  bo  paid  or 
allowed  extra  time  off.  Men  required  to  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon  from  April  1  to  Oct.  1  shall  be 
paid  for  overtime  at  the  above  rate  of  wages. 

6.  Agreement  to  take  effect  April  1,  1903,  to  re- 
main  In  force  for  one  year  from  said  date. 


North  Adams. 

Bakers. 
Master  Bakers  of  Berkshire  County  and  Bakers 
and  Confectioners  International  Union,    Local 
No.  203. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part 
will  at  all  times,  in  the  conduct  of  his  or  her  busi- 
ness, employ  only  members  of  the  Journeymen 
Bakers  and  Confectioners  International  Union. 

And  It  Is  further  agreed  by  the  party  of  the  ffrtt 
part  not  to  require  said  Union  men  to  work  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  and  no  more  than  six  days  a 
week. 

The  scale  of  wages  shall  be:  Foreman,  $15; 
second  hand,  $12;  any  Journeyman  working  with 
the  master,  $15  per  week;  all  jobbers  to  receive  $3 
for  10  hours'  work;  the  walking  delegate  or  com- 
mittee to  have  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  work 
shop. 

And  also  agreed,  that  the  Union  Label  be  placed 
on  every  loaf  of  bread.  The  cost  of  the  label  Is  to 
be  five  cents  per  thousand  to  the  Master. 

The  journeymen  to  have  Labor  Day  as  a  holiday, 
but  will  notify  the  master  one  week  previous  how  It 
win  be  arranged,  so  as  to  have  bread  the  next  day. 

Also  agreed,  that  one  apprentice  only  Is  allowed 
with  any  shift  of  from  one  to  three  journeymen ; 
that  no  apprentice  Is  allowed  to  start  to  learn  the 
trade  above  the  age  of  20. 

In  case  any  journeyman  reports  for  work  In  an 
intoxicated  condition,  and  the  same  is  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Local  Union  203,  the  said  journeyman 
shall  be  fined. 

In  case  of  any  differences  between  both  parties, 
it  shall  be  left  to  a  committee  to  arbitrate. 

In  case  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  above  men- 
tioned rules,  the  Union  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw the  Label. 

This  contract,  entered  Into  May  18, 1903,  to  remain 
In  force  for  one  year. 

Pittsfield. 

Hack  Drivers. 
Employers  of  Hack  Drivers  and  Hostlers  Union, 
Local  No.  458,  of  Team  Drivers  International 
Union. 

1.  No  member  of  this  Union  shall  work  for  less 
than  $12  per  week.  None  but  Union  drivers  shall 
be  em  ployed.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  the  same 
as  at  this  date. 

2.  Men  who  quit  work  at  8  o'clock  P.M.  and  are 
requested  to  stay  or  drive  shall  receive  overtime 
pay  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Each  stable  shall  be  allowed  one  boy  to  drive 
single  teams  and  such. 

4.  For  emergency  calls  only,  any  desirable  driv- 
ers available  may  be  engaged,  provided  all  Union 
men  are  employed  at  time  of  calls. 

5.  Extra  driving  for  funerals  to  be  50  cents  for 
each  funeral  in  this  city. 

Above  agreement  to  take  effect  May  1, 1903,  and 
continue  In  operation  until  May  1, 1904. 

Quincy. 

STEAM  Engineers. 
Employers  and  International  Union  of  Steam  En- 
gineers, Local  No.  79. 
1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  (fay's  work;  the 
hours  of  labor  shall  be  the  same  as  other  employ^, 
subject  to  Art.  5  (a). 
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2.  (a)  The  mlDimnin  rates  of  wages  shall  be  as 
follows :  Any  engineer  having  charge  of  or  operat- 
ing any  stationary  plant  shall  receive  a  mini  mum 
of  $15;  the  average  rate  shall  be  f  16,  per  week  of 
forty-eight  hours,  holidays  included. 

(b)  Any  engineer  having  charge  of  or  operating 
any  hoisting  or  portable  plant  shall  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  f  15  per  week  of  48  hours,  holidays  included. 

(c)  Any  engineer  operating  a  skeleton  engine 
shall  receive  a  minimum  of  25  cents  per  hour,  and 
those  now  receiving  25  cents  per  hour  shall  receive 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent. 

8.  All  oveitime  ordered  by  the  employer  aside 
from  the  care  of  the  plant  shall  be  paid  for  extra 
at  the  following  rates:  Regular  working  days,  at 
the  regular  rate;  Sundays,  time  and  a  half;  Deco- 
ration Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas,  one-half  time  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pay. 

4.  No  engineer  in  charge  of  a  boiler  shall  be  re- 
quired  to  leave  his  engine  to  perform  other  duties 
unless  his  Are  is  banked  or  other  engineer  left  in 
chfiTge. 

5.  (a)  The  members  of  our  union  shall  perform 
their  duties  faithfully  and  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, ready  to  start  all  machinery  in  their  charge  at 
the  proper  time  required  by  the  official  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part  and  to  keep  their  engines  and  boiler 
in  proper  working  order,  and  the  time  required  for 
raleing  steam  and  getting  ready  to  start  shall  not 
be  considered  overtime. 

(b)  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees 
that  in  case  of  any  trouble  or  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties  of  this  agreement,  work  shall 
proceed  pending  an  adjustment  by  committees  from 
the  parties  to  this  agreement.  But  none  of  the 
definite  articles  of  this  agreement  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee. 

(c)  And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  engi- 
neers working  under  this  agreement  wishing  to 
change  over  or  leave  the  employment  of  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  shall  give  at  least  one  week's  notice 
that  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties  of  this  in- 
strument may  be  best  conserved  and  maintained. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  April  1, 1903, 
and  continue  until  April  1, 1905. 

Should  either  party  desire  a  change  in  this  agree- 
ment at  its  termination,  three  months'  notice  roust 
first  be  given  previous  to  April  1, 1905.  If  no  notice 
of  change  is  given  by  either  party  three  months 
previous  to  April  1  of  any  year,  the  agreement  then 
in  force  shall  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year 
from  that  date.  In  case  any  change  is  desired, 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  parties  to  this 
agreement,  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree,  the  mat- 
ter shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  made 
up  of  three  members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
and  three  members  of  Local  No.  79  of  the  Inter- 
national  Union  of  Steam  Engineers,  they  to  select 
a  seventh  member;  and  the  decision  of  this  Board 
shall  be  accepted  as  final  by  both  parties  thereto. 

The  expense  incident  to  arbitration  shall  be  ap- 
portioned equally  to  the  two  bodies. 

SpriDsrfield. 

Bakers. 

Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners  Interna- 
tional Union,  Local  No.  142,  and  Employers. 
1.  On  and  after  May  1, 1908,  60  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  week's  work. 


2.  Wages  for  foremen  not  less  than  $16;  for 
second  hands  not  less  than  $13;  bench  hands  not 
less  than  $11.  No  reduction  to  be  made  In  present 
wages. 

3.  In  all  bakeries  only  union  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed. 

4.  Labor  Day  being  a  legal  holiday,  no  labor 
shall  be  performed  after  11  a.m.  unless  paid  time 
and  one-half. 

5.  Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

6.  All  employers  complying  with  the  above  rules 
shall  be  supplied  with  the  Union  Labels  free  of 
charge,  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  trade. 

7.  In  addition.  Bakers  Union  No.  142  will  adver- 
tise  free  all  shops  complying  with  and  living  up  to 
the  above  rules  until  May  1, 1905;  and  give  80  days' 
notice  of  any  change  desired,  Central  Labor  Union 
to  enforce  the  agreement. 

8.  All  misunderstandings  or  grievances  arising 
between  employer  and  employ^  shall  be  arbitrated 
by  an  arbitration  board  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons; one  to  l>e  selected  by  the  employer,  one  by 
the  Union,  these  to  select  the  third,  and  their  deci- 
sion to  be  final. 

Laundry  Workers. 

Employers  and  Loc^l  of  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry 
Workers  International  Union. 

1.  The  employer  agrees  to  employ  none  but  good 
standing  members  of  the  Union  in  each  branch  or 
department  except  office  hands  and  heads  of  de- 
partments.   Engineers  are  exempted. 

2.  That,  in  accordance  with  State  laws  relating 
to  workshops,  all  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  ob- 
served. 

8.  That  54  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  labor. 
No  reduction  in  wages  to  he  made  on  account  of  re- 
duction of  hours  of  labor.    Drivers  are  exempted. 

4.  The  employer  shall  abide  by  the  Union  con- 
ditions as  entered  into  and  agreed  upon  in  each 
branch  or  department. 

6.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Union  will  not 
cause  or  sanction  a  strike,  or  the  employer  will  not 
lock  out  his  employes  while  this  agreement  is  in 
force. 

6.  All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor 
which  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of 
one  person  to  represent  the  employer  and  one  per- 
son to  represent  the  Union,  these  to  select  a  third 
member  of  the  board. 

7.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  this  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  the  employer,  the  employ^, 
and  the  Union. 

&  Said  label  or  stamp  is  the  property  of  the 
Union  and  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  member 
designated  by  the  Union.  It  is  further  agreed  that 
on  the  discontinuance  of  this  contract,  the  em- 
ployer agrees  to  return  all  labels,  cuts  or  stamps 
furnished,  without  cost  to  the  Union;  and  to  sur- 
render  all  claims  to  their  further  use. 

9.  The  Union  on  its  part  agrees  to  exert  its 
power  as  a  labor  organization  to  advertise  and  to 
make  all  rc4isonable  effort  to  benefit  the  business 
of  the  employer. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  not  be  transferable. 

11.  This  agreement,  entered  into  March  11, 1903, 
shall  remain  in  force  until  March  11, 1904.  Should 
either  party  desire  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  this 
agreement,  they  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof 
three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
this  agreement. 
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12.  Inexperienced  hands  to  be  allowed  eo  days' 
apprenticeship  before  being  compelled  to  Join  the 
Union.  Old  hands  to  be  allowed  80  days  from  date 
to  join  the  Union. 

Painters,  Dbcobators,  and  Paperhanoess. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  and 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
America,  Local  No.  257. 

Hours  of  Labor.  From  first  Monday  in  April, 
1903,  to  first  Monday  of  April,  1906.  Not  more  than 
eight  hours'  labor  shall  be  required  in  the  limits  of 
the  day,  except  it  be  as  overtime,  with  payment  of 
same  as  provided  for. 

Working  Hours.  The  working  hours  shall  be 
from  K  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  (one 
hour  for  dinner  during  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August, September, and  October). 
During  November,  December,  and  January  it  shall 
be  optional  with  the  masters  whether  they  work 
half  hour  at  noon  and  quit  work  at  night  accord- 
ingly. 

Bulei  of  Labor.  Any  master  painter  or  decorator 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  work  at  any  time 
with  his  men  or  alone  as  he  may  wish,  and  any 
master  painter  or  decorator  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  contract 
with  any  other  master  painter  or  decorator,  pro- 
vided that  all  work  under  said  contract  shall  be 
performed  by  union  men  so  far  as  said  union  shall 
furnish  or  supply  men  to  perform  labor  of  the  kind 
and  quality  required  by  said  contract. 

Overtime  and  Holidays.  All  overtime  shall  be 
paid  as  time  and  one-half  except  Sundays  which 
shall  be  paid  for  as  double  time,  but  in  no  case 
shall  employes  be  required  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 
When  a  workman  intentionally  evades  working  his 
full  eight  hours,  he  shall  be  reported  by  the  em. 
ployer,  and  disciplined  by  the  Union,  and  the  em- 
ployer will  deduct  double  time  for  the  time  lost  in 
such  cases. 

Wages.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be 
87^is  cents  per  hour  for  house  painters  and  paper- 
hangers. 

Pay  Day.  Wages  to  be  paid  weekly  between  5 
and  6  P  M.  of  the  established  pay  day  of  each  em- 
ployer. 

Traveling.  When  workmen  are  eent  out  of  town 
outside  of  the  regular  working  hours,  they  shall 
be  paid  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  traveling  at 
the  same  rate  as  they  are  paid  for  labor,  except 
that  in  no  ease  shall  they  receive  more  than  eight 
hours'  pay  in  each  24  hours  of  consecutive  traveling 
time. 

Subcontracts.  All  members  of  Union  2ft7  hereby 
agree  not  to  contract  or  subcontract  any  work  by 
the  piece,  day,  or  job,  for  themselves  or  others. 

Apprentices.  This  section  is  the  same  as  corre- 
sponding section  under  Boston  (see  page  158)  ex- 
cept as  to  number  of  apprentices.  The  rule  per- 
taining thereto  for  Springfield  reads  as  follows: 
Each  shop  shall  be  entitled  to  one  apprentice  pro- 
vided said  shop  employs  at  least  two  journeymen 
on  an  average.  Each  shop  nhall  be  entitled  to  one 
additional  apprentice  for  each  six  additional  jour- 
neymen employed,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  shop 
be  entitled  to  more  than  three  apprentices. 

Employment.  This  section  is  the  same  as  corre- 
sponding section  under  Boston  (see  page  158)  with 
the  following  addition :  The  Union  shall  Immedi- 
ately notify  in  writing  the  secretary  of  the  Master 
Painters'  Association  whenever  a  shop  card  Is 


granted  to  any  person.  No  member  of  the  Union 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  Id 
any  one  day  for  any  master  painter  or  decorator, 
except  as  provided  in  section  relating  to  hours  of 
labor,  nor  shall  such  member  under  any  drcum- 
stances  be  allowed  to  work  for  any  other  person 
after  working  said  eight  hours.  Any  member  vio- 
lating this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10 
for  each  and  every  offence  and  this  fine  shall  not  be 
remitted  by  said  Union  under  any  circumstances. 

Should  any  misunderstanding  arise  under  this 
agreement  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  two 
parties  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbi- 
tration board  to  consist  of  two  members  to  be  se- 
lected  by  the  master  painters,  two  by  the  Union, 
and  these  four  to  select  a  fifth  member.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  board  shall  be  a  master  painter  or  a 
memberof  the  Union.  The  decision  of  this  board 
shall  be  binding  and  final.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
if  either  party  fails  to  live  up  to  this  section  the 
other  party  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  pledges  Itself  to  compel  Its  enforcement. 

This  agreement  shall  be  and  become  In  full  force 
and  effect  as  soon  as  It  has  been  executed  in  dupli- 
cate by  the  parties  hereto,  and  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  April,  1905,  and  for  such 
time  thereafter  as  is  provided  by  the  following: 
If  either  party  hereto  desires  to  amend  or  terminate 
this  contract  on  said  April,  1905,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  said  party  shall  give  to  the  other  party 
notice  In  writing  of  Its  intention  at  least  three 
months  before  said  party  desires  to  amend  or  ter- 
minate this  contract. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  employers  agree  to 
hire  only  Union  men,  provided  the  Union  shall  fur- 
nlsh  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  workmen. 
The  Union  agrees  that  members  shall  work  only  for 
members  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  A8so. 
elation. 

The  sections  headed  Waiting  Time,  Out-of-town- 
work,  Tools  and  Materials,  and  Car-fares  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  agreement  as  they 
are  Identical  with  corresponding  sections  of  similar 
agreement  under  Boston  (see  pag^  158). 

Worcester. 

Granite  Cutters. 
Employers  and  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  Na- 
tional Union. 

The  wages  of  granite  cutters  shall  be  STi/s  cents 
per  hour  minimum.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work.  Tool  sharpeners  to  be  paid  the 
same  as  cutters.  Thirteen  cutters  shall  constitute 
a  sharpeners'  gang.  Where  a  power  grindstone  is 
not  used,  11  cutters  shall  constitute  a  gang. 

The  employer  has  the  privilege  of  adding  one  or 
two  extra  men  to  the  sharpeners'  gang  by  paying 
25  cents  per  man ;  and  all  extra  kits,  on  being  taken 
out,  shall  be  taken  note  of,  and  no  men  of  the  orig- 
inal gang  loafing  shall  be  counted  out.  A  drill 
sharpeners'  gang  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  16 
men. 

All  over  eight  hours,  done  at  the  request  of  the 
employer,  shall  be  counted  once  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  Double  time  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Hours  of  starting  to  be  left  to  the  employer,  from 
7  till  8  A.M.;  one  hour  nooning. 

Wages  to  be  paid  weekly,  not  more  than  Uiree 
days'  pay  to  be  retained. 
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All  workmen  discharged  to  be  paid  at  once  In 
caah.  Workmen  leaving  Toluntarlly  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  bank  checks. 

Workmen  to  be  paid  daring  working  hours. 

Sheds  to  be  heated  In  cold  weather.  Men  work- 
ing ootslde  of  sheds  to  receive  25  cents  per  day- 
over  the  regular  rate.  Suitable  sheds  shall  be 
provided  for  cutters  for  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain. 

One  apprentice  to  be  allowed  to  each  gang,  and 
an  agreement  drawn  up  between  employer  and  ap- 
prentices to  have  them  serve  three  years  with  one 
lirm,  and  that  no  Improvers  be  allowed.    All  work- 


men of  the  granite-cutting  machines  to  be  members 
of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union. 

The  above  bill  of  prices  and  regulations  to  take 
effect  Blarch  1, 1903,  and  shall  continue  from  year 
to  year. 

Should  either  party  desire  a  change  three  months* 
notice  shall  be  given  previous  to  March  1  of  any 
year. 

Any  dispute  arising  between  employers  and  em- 
ployto  on  the  above  agreement  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  representing  employers  and  em- 
ployes, said  committee  to  be  known  as  the  "  Griev- 
ance Committee." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  ad- 
vanced. It  is  equally  true  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  cost  of  all  raw 
materials  and  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  wages  in  many  branches  of  business  have  been  in- 
creased. Many  statements  have  appeared  in  print  contrasting  the  increase 
in  prices  with  the  advance  in  wages,  but  the  percentages  vary  so  materi- 
ally that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  of  them  as  indicative  of  the 
absolute  truth. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  fluctuations  in  prices  and  wages  have 
been  the  organization  of  trusts,  or  industrial  combinations,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  and  membership  of  the  trades  unions.  The  em- 
ployers wish,  naturally,  to  raise  prices  and  increase  profits,  while  their 
employes,  as  naturally,  desire  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  an 
increase  in  pay.  This  is  the  mathematical  part  of  the  labor  problem, 
and  being  mathematical,  the  solution  depends  upon  the  proper  collection 
and  arrangement  of  reliable  statistics  which  will  show  whether  labor's 
share  has  or  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  profits  of  capital. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons  writes  in  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

*' While  the  wage  earner  has  gained  in  two  ways  —  increase  in  rate 
of  wages  and  increase  in  amount  of  employment  —  the  capitalist  has  also 
gained  in  two  ways  —  increase  in  prices  and  increase  in  amount  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  wage  earner  works  a  larger  number  of  days  the  employer 
gets  a  larger  output.  So  that,  with  prices  40  per  cent  higher  and  wages 
20  per  cent  higher,  the  wage  earner's  share  of  the  increased  production  is 
less  than  his  share  of  the  smaller  production.  Ilis  command  of  comforts 
has  increased,  but  the  profits  and  rents  from  investments  have  increased 
still  more. 

The  precession  of  prices  and  wages  is  characteristic  of  all  periods  of 
prosperity  in  all  countries,  but  it  is  especially  marked  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  tariff  protects  prices  from  foreign  competition,  while 
free  inmaigration  admits  foreign  workmen  as  competitors  for  wages.  In 
the  five  years  from  1898  to  1903  the  imports  of  merchandise  increased 
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66  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  immigrants  increased  270  per  cent. 
The  rise  in  wages  is  checked  by  immigration,  but  the  rise  in  prices  is 
favored  by  protection." 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  it  has  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  gathering  of  statistics  of  wages  and  prices.  By  ''wage"  is 
meant  the  sum  paid  for  a  specified  term  of  service,  either  day  or  hour, 
or  the  price  paid  for  a  specified  quantity  of  work  done,  which  is  called 
piece  work. 

The  first  plan  adopted  for  handling  statistics  of  wages  was  to  gather 
reports  from  a  certain  number  of  employes,  and  after  dividing  the  sum 
total  of  the  wage  items  by  the  number  of  persons,  to  present  the  quotient 
as  an  average  wage.  This  figure  in  nearly  every  case  was  unreliable, 
and  for  reasons  easily  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
added  together  wdthout  discrimination ;  in  the  second  place,  figures  for  a 
large  number  of  high  priced  working  men  or  women  were  added  to  a 
similar  number  of  quotations  for  lower  paid  employes,  —  the  result  being 
a  high  avei-age  wage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  low 
priced  quotations  might  be  added  to  a  small  number  of  high  priced  quo- 
tations, the  result  being  a  low  average  wage.  The  quotations  were 
gathered  at  random,  or  were  sent  in  in  response  to  circulars,  and  the 
oflSce  could  have  no  idea  of  the  resulting  average  until  after  the  returns 
had  been  aggregated. 

Realizing  the  inherent  defects,  both  in  the  manner  of  collection  and 
presentation  of  wage  statistics,  an  inquiry  calling  for  classified  weekly 
wages  was  introduced  into  the  schedule  for  Annual  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures.   We  copy  the  instructions  given  in  the  schedule  upon  this  point : 

Classified  Weekly  Wages.  The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  persons  receiving  certain  specified  sums  per  week, 
whether  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  State  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  under  $5  per  week,  the  number  receiving  $5  but  under  $6  per 
week,  etc.,  giving  adults  (males  and  females)  and  young  persons  sepa- 
rately as  indicated  by  the  column  headings.  These  figures  should  be 
given  for  the  week  (or  month)  during  which  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons was  employed.  If  preferred,  send  a  copy  of  your  payroll  giving 
amount  paid  to  each  adult  and  young  person  during  the  busiest  week  (or 
month).     Salaried  persons  should  be  omitted. 

Another  form  of  the  classified  wage  plan  was  called  ''  Graded" 
wages.  In  this  form  of  presentation,  wages  were  considered  as  being 
high,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and  low.  All  these  plans  or 
methods  of  collection  and  presentation  are,  however,  deficient  in  one  im- 
portant respect ;  they  do  not  show  the  amount  actually  earned  by  the 
workingman. 

In  1886,  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  Bureau  should  send  out 
each  year  a  schedule  to  manufacturers,  calling  for  information  which 
would  show  the  condition  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Instruction  8  in  the  schedule  issued  for  this  purpose  reads  as  follow^  : 
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Total  Wages,  The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year  to  all  those  who  worked  by  the  piece,  day, 
week,  etc.,  and  whose  labor  directly  produced  or  added  to  the  value  of 
the  articles  made.  The  total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  or  for  the  last  financial  year,  should  be  given. 
Salaries  of  agents,  managers,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  and  others  of  this 
class,  should  be  omitted.  Only  the  wages  paid  to  the  persons  actually 
employed  in  your  own  mill,  factory,  or  shop  should  be  returned. 

Although  this  instruction  calls  for  wages,  it  is  evident  that  the 
figures  returned  would  be  the  earnings  or  the  actual  amount  paid  to  the 
persons  employed  during  the  year.  Having  these  actual  earnings  and 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  these  amounts  were  paid,  for  each  year 
from  1885  to  the  present  time,  and  having  also  the  value  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  each  of  the  years  specified,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
statistical  basis  for  the  comparison  of  earnings  and  production  for  the 
entire  period  from  1885  to  1902. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  tables  relating  to  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  which  show  the  proportional  earnings  of  employes  in 
comparison  with  production.  We  present  the  one  relating  to  Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Proportional  Earnings, 

(1890 :  Males,  31,221 ;  Females,  11,647;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $513.76.) 


Tbais. 

Proportional 
Rep- 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pboportiox  of 

THB  8BXK8: 

Ykabs. 

Proportional 

•Rep- 
resentation 

as  Cora- 
pared  with 
1890 

Pbopobtioh  of 
THE  Skxbs: 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1880,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 
1894    . 
1806,  . 
1896,  . 

100 
98 

104 
97 
96 
95 
96 

73 
71 
71 
09 
70 
70 
69 

27 
29 
29 
31 
30 
30 
31 

1897,  .... 

1898 

1899,  .... 
1»00,  .... 

1901 

1902,  .... 

92 
90 
91 
90 
94 
96 

69 
69 
69 
68 
69 
68 

31 
31 
81 
32 
81 
32 

Indvstry  Product, 


TKA18. 


1800, 
1891, 
1892, 
1803, 
1894, 
1895, 

1897| 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 


PKR80M8  EmPLOTKO                   1 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

31,221 

11,547 

42,768 

30,774 

12,569 

43,343 

35,312 

14,423 

49,735 

31,318 

14,071 

45,389 

28,604 

12,259 

40,863 

26,019 

10,722 

35,741 

29,161 

13,102 

42,263 

32,974 

14,814 

47,788 

35,650 

16,247 

51,897 

38,686 

17.357 

56,043 

40,890 

18,898 

59,288 

42,733 

19,596 

62,329 

41,924 

19,800 

61,224 

Average 
Annual  In- 

Oa»try 
Product  Per 

Einplny^ 


$807.46 
844.65 
867.92 
830.86 
830.67 
811.23 
805.95 
811.11 
766.94 
794.27 
813.36 
838.92 
868.55 


The  year  1890  is  taken  as  the  basis,  and  related  figures  are  given  for 
that  year  and  for  each  year  to  and  including  1902,  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments considered,  it  will  be  noted,  being  different  for  each  year.j 
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The  second  column  in  that  part  of  the  table  headed  ''  Proportional 
Earnings  "  has  for  a  heading  ''  Proportional  Representation  as  Compared 
with  1890." 

In  1890,  in  474  establishments,  there  were  31,221  males  and  11,547 
females  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  were  $513.76,  and  in  the  table  of  proportional  earnings 
this  amount  is  considered  as  being  represented  by  100. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  the  figure  100  opposite  the  year  1890 ; 
opposite  1891  we  find  the  figure  98,  which  indicates  a  falUng  olBT  in  that 
year  of  two  points,  or  two  per  cent.  In  1892  the  proportion  was  104, 
being  a  gain  of  four  points,  or  four  per  cent,  over  1890,  and  six  points, 
or  six  per  cent,  over  1891.  The  figures  for  the  succeeding  years  may  be 
read  in  a  similar  manner.  It  will  be  noted  that  earnings  were  greatest 
in  1892,  but  that  since  that  time  the  average  yearly  earnings  have  not 
been  so  great  as  they  were  in  1890,  the  highest  figure  being  97  in  1893 
and  the  lowest  90  in  1898  and  in  1900. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  shown  in  the  other  two  columns  of 
that  part  of  the  table  headed  "Proportional  Earnings."  In  1890,  out  of 
42,768  persons  employed,  73  in  each  one  hundred  were  males  and  27  in 
each  one  hundred,  females;  in  1902,  61,224  persons  being  represented, 
68  in  each  one  hundred  were  males  and  32  in  each  one  hundred,  females. 
In  other  words,  the  males  had  decreased  five  in  each  one  hundred  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  and  the  females  had  increased  the  same  number.  In  1890, 
in  each  one  hundred  employes,  the  males  were  46  in  excess  of  the  females  ; 
in  1902,  in  each  one  hundred  employes,  the  males  were  but  36  in  excess, 
a  net  loss  of  10  in  each  one  hundred  on  the  part  of  the  males. 

The  second  part  of  the  table,  headed  "Industry  Product,"  requires 
some  explanation.  The  first  column,  giving  the  years  used  in  the  com- 
parison, the  second,  which  states  the  number  of  establishments  considered, 
and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  columns,  which  present  the  number  of 
males  and  females  and  those  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the  industry,  are 
self-explanatory . 

The  third  column  is  headed  "Industry  Product."  We  extract  from 
the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1892  an  explanation  of  this 
term  : 

By  "  Industry  Product"  is  meant  the  actual  result  of  the  productive 
forces  in  the  industry,  that  is,  the  added  value  created  above  the  value  of 
stock  and  materials  consumed.  The  values  presented  under  the  designa- 
tion ' '  Industry  Product "  are  obtained  by  deducting  firom  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  in  each  of  the  specified  industries  the  value  of  stock  used, 
the  dilBference  being  added  value  or  actual  product  due  to  the  industry. 
In  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  one  part  of  this  industry 
product  is  paid  to  the  labor  force  in  the  foim  of  wages,  this  being  labor's 
share  of  the  product.  The  balance  constitutes  a  fund  from  which  are  paid 
freights,  insurance,  interest  on  loans  (credit  capital),  interest  on  stock 
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(fixed  or  invested  capital),  rents,  commissions,  salarien,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all 
expenses  other  than  those  for  stock  and  wages.  The  remainder,  if  any, 
is  the  profit  of  the  employer.  The  entire  balance  of  the  industry  product 
remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages  becomes  a 
*' Profit  and  Minor  Expense  Fund."  .  .  .  Of  course,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  term  '*  Minor  Expense"  is  relative.  The  expenses,  some 
of  which  we  have  enumerated,  paid  out  of  this  balance,  are  in  themselves 
considerable  in  amount,  and  are  only  to  be  classed  as  "  Minor"  in  com- 
parison with  the  generally  larger  amounts  expended  for  materials  (stock) 
and  wages." 

The  last  column  is  headed,  '*  Average  Annual  Industry  Product  per 
Employ^,"  and  is  aiTived  at  by  dividing  the  total  industrj'^  product  for 
any  given  year  by  the  number  of  persons  employed.  An  analysis  of  the 
various  points  brought  out  by  the  table  is  deferred  until  the  consideration 
of  the  summary,  containing  all  the  industries,  is  reached,  for  in  that  sum- 
mary all  the  important  points  of  comparison  for  the  different  industries 
considered  are  brought  together,  and  much  more  can  be  learned  from  such 
a  general  comparison  than  from  the  consideration  of  a  single  industry. 

We  next  present  a  series  of  nine  other  tables  showing  proportional 
earnings  and  industry  product,  for  the  industries  designated  as  Carpetings, 
Cotton  Goods,  Leather,  Machines  and  Machinery,  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods,  Paper,  Woollen  Goods,  Worsted  Goods,  and  for  *'A11  Indus- 
tries." 

Carpetings. 

Proportioned  Earnings, 
(1890:  Males,  2,025;  Females,  2,378;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $360.86.) 


YRAB8. 

1 

Proportlooal 
Kep- 

«•  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pmoporrioif  of 
THB  Skxbs: 

Ykabs. 

Proportional 

Rep. 
retenutton 
ae  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pbopobtiok  of 
THB  8bxbs: 

Males 

Female! 

Males 

Females 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

100 
104 
107 
102 

98 
108        1 

95 

46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
49 

64 
64 
66 
66 
63 
63 
61 

1    1897,  .... 
1    1898,  .... 

;    1899 

I    1900 

1901,  .... 

1902,  .... 

96 
94 
108 
104 
109 
119 

49 
61 
60 
49 
60 
51 

61 
49 
60 
61 
60 
49 

Industry  Product, 


orKntflbllilK 

ITcrllildfT^l 


1890 12 

1891 12 

1892. 12 

1893, 11 

1894, 11 

1896, 11 

1896, 12 

1897, 12 

1898, 12 

1899, 12 

1900 12 

1901, 9 

1902, 10 


Indm- 


$2,796,643 
3.845,161 
8,238,907 
2,640,133 
2.139,131 
2,855,013 
2,371,772 
2,466,306 
2,378,468 
3,089,008 
8,017,796 
3,508,659 
4,048,438 


FimwJlia  EaTfcf^TSfi              | 

Ma]«a 

FeoiiileA 

Both  Hfxiii 

I        2,025 

2,378 

4,403 

2,149 

2,523 

4,672 

2,279 

2,786 

5.065 

1,951 

2,384 

4,385      , 

1,760 

1,984 

8,744 

2,154 

2,429 

4,683 

2,074 

2,168 

4,232 

2,266 

2,357 

4,622 

2,127 

2,076 

4,203 

2,295 

2,268 

4,563 

2,241 

2,368 

4,609 

2,275 

2,298 

4,573 

2,670 

2,636 

5,206 

Annaaliii' 
Prnducc  Pir 

$636.14 
823.02 
639.47 
609  03 
671.36 
622.96 
660.44 
633.60 
565.90 
676.97 
654.76 
767.23 
777.66 
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Cotton  Goods. 

Proportional  Earnings. 
(1890:  Males,  33,396;  Females,  37,609;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $335.44.) 


YSAM. 

Proportional 

resenutlon 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1880 

PBOPOKTioir  or 

TUK  8BXE8: 

Tkau. 

Proportional 

Btrp- 
resenutlon 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1880 

Pboportiok  op 
TUB  Sbxks: 

Males 

Females 

Males 

FemalM 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 

1892,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 
1896,  . 
1896,  . 

100 
102 
103 
102 
96 
98 
99 

47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
49 
60 

63 
63 
62 
62 
62 
61 
60 

1897 

1898 

1899,  .... 
19U0 

1901,  .... 

1902,  .... 

100 
96 
99 
108 
108 
114 

60 
61 
62 
62 
62 
62 

60 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 

Industry  Product. 


1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902, 


Namber 
of  Establish- 
ments 
Considered 


167 
157 
168 
149 
148 
167 
169 
163 
169 
168 
162 
167 
168 


Indus- 
try Product 


$87,984,223 
37,604,126 
44,027,119 
40,777,686 
33,091,913 
42,113.903 
36,848,019 
36,426,626 
41,080,646 
47,084,813 
69,332,759 
47,649,111 
66,920,481 


Pbksons  Bxplotso 


Males 


83,821 
85,673 
35,299 
32,763 
37,897 
89,029 
89,672 
41,332 
45,809 
48,481 
46.661 
49,012 


Females     Both  Sexes 


37,659 
88,189 
38,537 
38.241 
36,482 
39,444 
89,029 
39,572 
40,063 
42,681 
44,144 
43,108 
44,790 


n,054 
71,960 
74,110 
73,640 
68,235 
77,341 
78,058 
79,144 
81,385 
88,490 
92,626 
89,669 


ATeraae 
AnnuMl  In- 

flu-otry 
Product  Per 

Employ^ 


$634.58 
522.67 
594.06 
554.60 
484.97 
544.62 
472.06 
460.26 
604.77 
632.00 
640.57 
630.27 
606.82 


Leather.* 

Proportional  Earnings. 
Males,  5,963;  Females,  121 ;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $616.90.) 


Ykam 

Proportional 

resentiitlon 
as  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Proportion  or 

THE  8EXK8: 

Yrars. 

Proportional 

Rep- 
resentation 

as  C4im- 

paredwith 

1890 

Proportion  or 

THK  6KXK8: 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 

100 
101 
98 
96 
92 
98 
91 

98 
98 
96 
97 
97 
97 
96 

2 
2 

4 
8 
3 
3 
4 

1897,  .... 

1898,  .... 

1899,  .... 

1900,  .... 

1901,  .... 
1902 

92 
93 
91 
93 
93 
91 

98 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

*  Included  Leather  Goods  and  Saddlery  and  Hameee  previoua  to  1898. 


Industry  Product. 


Number 
ofEsUblish- 

ments 
Considered 

Indus- 
try Product 

PKRS0M8  EmPLGTED 

Averafe 
Annual  In- 

Tears. 

Males 

1 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

dustry 

PriHluct  Per 

Em  ploy  6 

1890 

145 

$5,702,882 

6,958 

121 

6,074 

$988.90 

1891 

154 

6,165,581 

6,402 

110 

6,612 

987.16 

1892 

200 

6.568,261 

6,483 

270 

6,763 

972.64 

1893 

148 

4,516,468 

6,434 

168 

6,602 

806.05 

1894.         

141 

4,566,155 

6,556 

172 

6,728 

797.16 

1896,         

119 

6,732.323 

5,823 

180 

6,008 

954.91 

1896; 

143 

6,913.776 

6,093 

264 

6,347 

931.74 

1897 

126 

6,642.012 

6,285 

128 

6,413 

879.78 

898 

95 

4.718,601 

5,440 

26 

6,466 

868  43 

899 

96 

6,314,048 

6,728 

41 

6,769 

921.14 

900 

90 

4,476.704 

4,774 

63 

4,827 

927.22 

901. 

100 

6,903,949 

6,607 

94 

6,601 

1,045.89 

902 

94 

6,553.979 

6296 

72 

6,367 

872.31 

uigiLiz 

eo  ijy  '^^J  v^ 

v^Xi^^ 
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Machines  and  Machinery. 

Proportional  Earnings. 
Males,  13,623;  Females,  138;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $531 .35.) 


Ybau- 

Proportional 

Rep- 
reMntatlon 

at  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

PROPOBTION  OF 

TUt  Skxes: 

YEAB8. 

Proportional 

E«p- 
retenution 
as  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pbopobtion  of 

THB  8KXB8: 

1    Males 

Femalei 

Males 

Females 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 
1892,. 
1893,. 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

100 
106 
105 
102 
101 
i          101 
i          101 

99 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 

2 
2 

1897,  .•       .        .        . 

1898,  .... 

1899,  .... 

1900,  .... 

1901 

1902 

99 
102 
104 
104 
104 
105 

98 
98 
99 
99 
99 
99 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Industry  Product. 


Number 

PKR80N8  EHFLOTBD 

Averajra 

of  Establish- 
ments 
Considered 

Indus- 
trj'  Product 

Tkars. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

doktry 

Product  Per 

Employe 

1890,         

179 

$13,320,477 

13,023 

138 

18,761 

$967.99 

1891 

263 

16.005,615 

15,959 

161 

16,120 

992.90 

1892 

324 

16.671.658 

16,461 

166 

16,627 

1,002.69 

1893 
1894 

335 
322 

17.850,895 
13,809,413 

17,320 
13,309 

175 
272 

17,495 
13,581 

1,020.34 
1,016.82 

1895 
1896 

292 
371 

14,735.590 
18,138,982 

14,971 
17,720 

806 
362 

15,277 
18,082 

966.52 
1,008.15 

1897 

360 

16,180,943 

17.039 

848 

17,387 

1,039.76 

1898 

359 

18,822,587 

18,371 

287 

18,658 

1,008.82 

1899 

358 

28,178,609 

21,303 

290 

21,593 

1,073.43 

1000 

358 

32,159,786 

29,231 

802 

29,623 

1,085.64 

1901 

356 

31,315,900 

27,154 

854 

27,508 

1,138.43 

1902 



360 

83,110,905 

29,113 

415 

29,528 

1,121.34 

(1890 


Metals  and  Metallic  Goods. 

Proportional  Earnings. 
Males,  16,876;  Females,  1,764;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $530.62.) 


TBAB0. 

Proportional 

Rep. 
resentation 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1860 

Pbopobtion  of 

THJC  8KXK8: 

YKAR8. 

Promtrtlonal 

resenution 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pbopobtion  of 

THB  ttEXBS: 

Males 

Females 

'.    Males 

Females 

1890,  . 
1891    . 
1892,.        , 
1893,. 
1894,  . 
1896,  . 
1896,  . 

100 
96 
97 
95 

106 
97 
96 

90 
91 
90 
90 
89 
89 
90 

10 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 

1897,  .... 

1898 

1899 

1900,  .... 

1901,  .... 

1902,  .... 

93 
96 
96 
96 
105 
105 

90 
90 
90 
90 
91 
1        92 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
8 

Industry  Product. 


1990, 
1891, 
1892, 
189S, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 
1901, 
1902. 


Number 

of  Establish- 

Indus- 

ments 
Considered 

try  Product 

279 

$17,877,925 

277 

16,547,373 

848 

18,871,146 

341 

12,014,563 

327 

10,177,044 

278 

10,323,872 

882    « 

12,845,987 

384 

12,218,824 

380 

12,593,225 

893 

14.634,486 

374 

14,448,984 

868 

21,967,904 

sn 

28,198,018 

PBB80N8  EXPLOTKD 


15,876 

15,809 
13.422 
U,982 
10,461 
111,095 
12,818 
12,247 
12,091 
13,697 
13,579 
20,318 
21,204 


Females     Both  Sexes 


1,764 
1,564 
1,491 
1,331 
1,293 
1,248 
1,424 
1,861 
1,859 
1,601 
1,576 
1,977 
1,848 


17,640 
17,373 
14,913 
13.313 
11,754 
11,343 
14,242 
13,608 
13,450 
15,i98 
15,155 
22,295 
23,052 


Averafre 
Annual  in- 
dustry 
Product  Per 

Employ  6 


$1,013.49 
952.48 
930.14 
902.47 
865.84 
910.15 
901.98 
897.88 
986.30 
956.63 
958.41 
985.83 
1,006.33 
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Paper.* 

Proportioned  Earnings, 
(1890:  Males,  4,369;  Females,  3,438;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $415.88.) 


Proportional 

reMnutkm 
M  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pkoportiom  of 

THK  8KXB8: 

YBAB8. 

Rep- 
resentation 

aa  Com- 
pared with 
1890 

Pboportiom  of 

THE  8XXBS: 

Malea 

Femalea 

Males 

Femalea 

1800,  . 

1801,  . 

1802,  . 

1803,  . 

1804,  . 

1805,  . 

1806,  . 

100 
103 
102 
00 
00 
08 
07 

66 
65 
64 
66 
56 
66 
65 

44 

46 
46 
45 
46 
46 
45 

1807,  .... 

1808,  ...        . 
1800,  .... 
1000.  .... 

1001 

1002,  .... 

100 
102 
104 
102 
107 
111 

60 
60 
61 
62 
62 
62 

40 
40 
30 
38 
38 
88 

Industry  Product, 


Years. 


1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804. 
1806, 
1806, 
1807. 
1808, 
1800, 
1000. 
1001, 
1002, 


Nomber 
of  EkUblUli- 

ments 
Considered 


84 
102 
104 
08 
08 
07 
123 
01 
80 
80 
75 
76 
76 


Indus- 
try Product 


$8,616,353 

10,122,866 

11.684,416 

8,360.264 

8,647.720 

8,088,666 

0,410.202 

8.646,768 

8.038,012 

0,608,253 

0.005,248 

10,788,411 

12,425,804 


PeBSONS  ElfPLOTBD 


Males 


4.360 
5,430 
5,812 
5,312 
5,316 
5,750 
6,112 
6,606 
6,310 
6.688 
6,481 
5,780 
6,424 


3,438 
4.443 
4.051 
4,346 
4.840 
4.711 
6,000 
3,671 
8,478 
8,666 
3,426 
3,603 
8,067 


Both  Sexes 


7,802 
0,873 

10,763 
0.658 
0,665 

10,470 

11,112 
0,177 
8,707 
0,154 
8,006 
0,383 

10,301 


Average 
Annual  In- 
dustry 
Product  Per 

£mploy6 


$1,104.38 

1,026.81 

1.086.61 

866.66 

804.75 

858.04 

847.67 

031.21 

1,016.03 

1,040.62 

1,011.14 

1,144.46 

1.106.83 


*  Included  Paper  Goods  previous  to  1807. 


TVoollen  Goods. 

Proportional  Earnings, 
Males,  9,577;  Females,  5,625;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $368.89.) 


Industry  Product, 


1800, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1806, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1899, 
1000, 
1901, 
1902, 


Number 
ofEsUblish- 

ments 
Considered 


121 
138 
142 
126 
115 
110 
122 
117 
142 
138 
140 
148 
149 


Indus- 
try Product 


$10,749,345 
12,826,986 
14,282,544 
11.387,112 
9,265,047 
9,971,271 
8,260,142 
10,563,025 
12,449,168 
14.729,887 
16,103,138 
18,400,084 
21,628,634 


Pkbsors  Emplotbd 


Males 


9,577 
11,012 
11,465 
10,148 
9,127 
0,713 
8,740 
10,626 
12,415 
12,235 
12,700 
14,040 
15,754 


Females     Both  Sexes  | 


5,625 
6,467 
6.784 
6,700 
5,184 
5,463 
4,022 
6,240 
7,023 
6,071 
7,212 
8,036 
8,765 


15,202 
17,470 
18,100 
15,857 
14,261 
15,176 
13,671 
16,866 
10,438 
10,206 
10,012 
22,076 
24,610 


Average 
Annual  In- 
dustry 
Product  Per 

Employe 


$707.10 
738.85 
784.80 
718.11 
640.68 
667.04 
604.87 
626.20 
640.46 
766.04 
808.72 
833.40 
878.04 
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Worsted  Goods. 

Proportional  Earnings. 
Males,  2,872;  Females,  3,238;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $371.34.) 


Tbabs. 

Proportional 

Rep- 
resentation 

as  Com- 
pared with 
1880 

Propobtion  of 

THK  SXXBS: 

YEAK8. 

Proportional 

Rep- 
resentation 

as  Com- 
pared with 
•^1890 

Proportion  of 

THB  HBXK8: 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

MW 

1»1    .        .        .        . 

1892,  .        .        .        . 

1893.  ...        . 

i»4; .     .     .     . 

1895,  .        .        .        . 
1896;  .        .        .        . 

100 
101 
101 
96 
95 
96 
92 

47 
50 
60 
52 
53 
51 
52 

53 
50 
50 
48 
47 
49 
48 

1897,  .... 

1898,  .... 

1899,  .... 

1900,  .... 

1901 

1902,  .... 

96 
98 
98 
101 
105 
107 

54 
54 
52 
53 
56 
55 

46 
46 
48 
47 
44 
45 

Industry  Product. 


Ybaju. 


1890, 
1891. 
1892, 
1893. 
1894, 
1805. 
1896. 
1807. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901, 
1902. 


Number 
of  Establish- 
ments 
Considered 


20 
21 
22 
20 
21 
21 
27 
31 
35 
34 
84 


Indus- 
try Product 


$4,009,425 
4,998,334 
4,837,756 
5,579,530 
4,759,832 
6,916,775 
6,965,696 
9.434,920 
9,894,950 
13,026,246 
12,795,778 
14,909.075 
19,839,873 


Pkrsons  Emplotkd 


Males 


2,872 
8,983 


4,693 
4.358 
5,889 
6,885 
6,861 
7.044 
7,829 
7,708 
9,063 
10,515 


Females 


3,238 
3,982 
4,288 
4,332 
3,864 
5,669 
5,433 
5,844 
6,063 
7,174 
6,826 
7,133 


Both  Sexes 


6,110 
7,966 
8,677 
9,026 
8,222 
11,648 
11,318 
12,705 
13,107 
15,003 
14,534 
16,196 
19,048 


Arerage 
Annual  In- 
dustry 
Product  Per 

Employs 


$666.21 
627.54 
564.04 
618.23 
578.91 
698.87 
615.46 
742.61 
754.94 
868.24 
880.40 
920.54 

1,041.57 


(1890 


All  Indnstries. 

Proportional  Earnings. 
Males,  178,329;  Females,  91,866;  Average  Yearly  Earnings,  $433.56.) 




Proportional 

Pbopobtion  or 

Proportional 

PROPORTIOK  OF 

Rep. 

THK  Sexes: 

Rep- 

THE  Sexes: 

Teabs. 

retenutlon 
as  Com- 

Tears. 

resenutlon 
as  Com- 

pared with 
1890 

Males       Females 

pared  with 
1890 

Males 

Females 

1800.  ...        . 

100 

66 

34 

1897,  .... 

97 

66 

84 

1891.  .... 

102 

66 

84 

1898,  .... 

97 

66 

84 

1892,  ...        . 

104 

67 

83 

1899,  .... 

99 

66 

84 

1893.  ...        . 

101 

66 

34 

1900,  .... 

101 

67 

88 

1804,  ...        . 

98 

66 

35 

1901 

104 

67 

83 

1805.  .... 

97 

65 

35 

1902,  .... 

106 

67 

33 

1806,  .... 

98 

66 

84 

Industry  Product. 


Tears. 


1800, 
1891, 
1802. 
1808, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807. 
1808, 
1890, 
1900. 
1001, 
1002. 


Number 
of  Establish- 
ments 
Considered 


8,041 
3,745 
4,473 
4,397 
4,093 
3,629 
4,609 
4,695 
4,701 
4,740 
4,645 
4,696 
4,668 


Indus- 
try Product 


$220,970,760 
250,890,348  I 
274,134,443 
239,251,646 
208,932,538  | 
221,785,690 
235,447,969 
246,722,763 
278,026,426 
312,485,476 
344,129,222 
366,445,481 
407,056,066 


Persons  Emploted 


Males 


178,329 
193,292 
209,138 
193,492 
170,559 
179,693 
197,040 
207,119 
219,660 
239,366 
264,397 
269,324 
283,626 


Females 


91,866 

99,574 

1U3,008 

99,677 

91,839 

96,704 

101,606 

106,697 

113,109 

121,666 

126,544 

180,673 

137,266 


Both  Sexes 


270,195 
292,866 
312,146 
293,169 
262,398 
276,297 
298,546 
813,816 
382,660 
361,031 
380,941 
390,997 
420,781 


Aversfre 
Annual  In- 
dustry 
Product  Per 

Employ^ 


$817.82 
856.67 
878.28 
816.09 
796.24 
802.71 
788.66 
786.20 
835.74 
865.54 
908.37 
916.12 
967.38 
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The  tables  are  so  simple  in  construction  that  the  reader  may  make 
comparisons  for  any  single  industry  as  regards  proportional  earnings  for 
particular  years,  as  also  for  persons  employed,  industry  product,  and 
average  annual  industry  product  per  employ 6. 

In  order  to  show,  however,  what  may  be  deduced  firom  such  compari- 
sons, we  present  a  sunmiary  for  the  years  1890  and  1902. 


Classifioatiov. 


BooU 
and 
8hoM 


Cftrp«t- 
Ingt 


Cotton 
Goods 


•LMther 


MAohlnM 
and 


jyoportion  of  MaU%  to  100  Employ49. 

La  1800 

In  1902,       

IncreoBO  (+),  or  decrease  (— )•  in  1902, 

Proportional  Earningt  (Both  Sexe$) . 

In  1890 

In  1902,       


Average  Anntial  Induttry  Product  per  Employi. 

In  1890 

In  1902, 

In  1902  on  baals  of  proportional  earnings  (shonld  have 
been),      ...       

Percentage  of  increase  (+),  or  decrease  (— ) ,  in  actnal 
industry  product  in  1902  as  against  Indosiry  product 
based  on  proportional  earnings, 

Day*  in  Operation. 
inl — 


11890, 
In  1902, 


Proportion  of  Bu9ine»9  Done. 
In:~^^ 


In  1800, 
In  1002, 


T8 
68 
—6 


100 
90 


$807 .46 
$868.65 

$776.16 


+12.06 


286 
292 


72.16 
67.06 


46 
61 

+6 


100 
119 


$686.14 
$777.66 

$766.82 


+2.89 


278 
802 


72.88 
88.00 


47 

62 

+6 

100 
114 


$684.68 
$606.82 

$609.42 


-0.48 


294 
808 


92.60 
91.62 


98 
99 
+1 


100 
91 


$938.90 
$872.81 

$864.40 
+2.10 


290 
298 


71.82 
66.62 


99 
99 

t= 

100 
106 


$967.99 
$1,121.84 

$1,016.89 
+10.88 


801 
296 


72.97 
72.62 


Classifioatiov. 


Mrtalsand 

Met«l> 
lie  Goods 


t  Paper 


Woollen 
Goods 


Wontted 
Goods 


Industries 


Proportion  of  Male»  to  100  Employi*, 
Inlf" 


1890, 

In  1902, 

Increase  (+),  or  decrease  (— ),  In  1902, 


Proportional  Eaming$  {Both  Sexet), 
In] — 


11890, 
In  1902, 


Average  AnnutU  Induttry  Product  per  Employi, 

In  1890,       

In  1902, .       .        . 

In  1902  on  basis  of  proportional  earnings  (should  have 
been),  

Percentage  of  increase  (+),  or  decrease  (— ) ,  in  actual 
industry  product  in  1902  as  against  industiy  product 
based  on  proportional  earnings, 

Day 9  in  Operation, 
In  1 


11800, 
In  1002, 


Proportion  of  Bueinete  Done. 
Inl  — 


11890, 
In  1002, 


00 

92 

+2 


100 
106 


$1,013.49 
$1,006.33 

$1,064.16 


.43 


292 
297 


70.66 
70.66 


66 
62 

+e 

100 

111 


$1,104.88 
$1,195.83 

$1,226.86 


—2.46 


86.00 
89.11 


68 
64 

+1 


100 
118 


$707.10 

$878.04 

$799.02 


+9.89 


284 

800 


86.78 
88.98 


47 
66 
+8 


100 
107 


666.21 
$1,041.67 

$702.14 


+48.84 


808 
291 


88  20 
86.74 


67 

+1 

100 
106 


$817.82 
$967.88 

$866.80 


+11.69 


100 
296 


72.66 
70.20 


*  Included  Leather  Goods  and  Saddlery  and  Harness  preyions  to  1898. 
t  Included  Paper  Goods  previous  to  1897.  %  No  change. 


We  will  consider  first  the  figures  given  in  the  column  headed  *  *  Boots 
and  Shoes"  in  connection  with  the  classification. 

In  1890,  the  proportion  of  males  in  each  one  hundred  employ^  was 
73;  in  1902  it  was  68,  a  decrease  of  five  in  each  one  hundred.  The  pro- 
portional earnings  for  both  sexes  in  1890  was  100 ;  in  1902  it  had  fallen 


to  96,  a  loss  of  four  points,  or  four  per  cent. 
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In  1890,  the  average  annual  industry  product  per  employ^  was 
$807.46 ;  in  1902  it  had  increased  to  $868.55.  Considering  that  propor- 
tional earnings,  indicated  by  100,  represent  $807.46,  the  average  annual 
industry  product,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  proportional  earnings 
represented  by  96  should  result  in  a  reduced  average  annual  industry 
product.  On  this  basis,  proportional  earnings  indicated  by  96  would  re- 
quire an  average  annual  product  amounting  to  $775.16.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  actual  industry  product  in  1902  was  $868.55  for  each  em- 
ploy6,  which  shows  an  increase  of  12.05  per  cent  in  actual  industry  prod- 
act  in  1902  as  against  an  industry  product  based  on  proportional  earnings. 

In  1890  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  were  in  operation  seven  days  less 
than  in  1902  and  the  proportion  of  business  done  reached  72.16  per  cent 
of  the  total  capacity  of  the  establishments  for  that  year,  while  in  1902  the 
proportion  of  business  done  was  but  67.06  per  cent  of  a  possible  100. 

Considering  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  actual  industry 
product  in  1902  as  against  the  industry  product  based  upon  proportional 
earnings,  we  find  the  following  results  for  the  other  industries  considered  : 
In  Carpetings,  an  increase  of  2.89  per  cent ;  in  Cotton  Goods,  a  decrease 
of  0.43  per  cent;  in  Leather,  an  increase  of  2.10  per  cent;  in  Machines 
and  Machinery,  an  increase  of  10.33  per  cent ;  in  Metals  and  Metallic 
Goods,  a  decrease  of  5.43  per  cent ;  in  Paper,  a  decrease  of  2.45  per  cent ; 
in  Woollen  Goods,  an  increase  of  9.89  per  cent ;  in  Worsted  Goods,  an 
increase  of  48.34  per  cent;  and  in  All  Industries,  an  increase  of  11.59 
per  cent. 

We  have  described  the  manner  in  which  *«  Industry  Product"  is 
obtained ;  that  is,  by  subtracting  from  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  the  cost  of  the  stock  used  therein.  The  remainder  may  be  further 
divided  into  two  parts ;  one  being  paid  in  wages  to  persons  employed,  and 
the  other  forming  the  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  previously  explained. 

For  each  of  the  years  from  1890  to  1902,  both  inclusive,  and  for  each 
of  the  industries  previously  considered,  and  for  All  Industries,  we  show  in 
the  following  table  the  percentages  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,  in  the 
consideration  of  which  the  feet  should  be  recalled  that  in  each  year  there 
was  a  variation  in  the  number  of  establishments  considered,  and  that  ap- 
parent gains  or  losses  were  no  doubt  caused  or  greatly  influenced  thereby. 


Percentages  of  Industry  Prodvct  Paid  in 

Wages. 

Ma- 

Meuls 

Ybars. 

BooU 

and 
Shoes 

Carpet- 
iDga 

Cotton 
Goods 

Leather 

chines 
and  Ma- 

chiner>' 

and 
Metallic 
Ooodi 

Paper 

Woollen 
Goods 

Worsted 
Goods 

All 
Indus- 
tries 

1800. 

68.68 

66.82 

62.75 

66.05 

64.80 

52.36 

37.66 

52.17 

66.59 

63.01 

1»1    .        , 

60.72 

46.61 

66.70 

65.60 

66.00 

63.86 

41.82 

61.58 

69.49 

61.68 

1892,  . 

61.86 

60.40 

68.18 

61.93 

65.85 

66.35 

38.90 

49.44 

66.58 

61.49 

M9S    . 

69.08 

60.19 

61.97 

60.86 

63.05 

56.99 

47.29 

61.66 

67.40 

63.62 

1»4^  . 

60.16 

62.14 

66.07 

60.62 

52.09 

64.77 

45.81 

52.76 

61.01 

63.18 

mE^  . 

60.14 

60.42 

60.66 

60.16 

65.30 

66.60 

47.59 

f>6.79 

69.61 

62.62 

ISM,  . 

61.17 

60.86 

70.19 

60.47 

53.66 

66.19 

47.52 

60.03 

65.26 

53.90 

3897,  . 

68.06 

66.00 

72.64 

54.14 

66.34 

64.90 

44.48 

60.60 

48.00 

68.64 

1808,  . 

60.06 

60.20 

64.01 

66.97 

63.49 

64.34 

41.62 

57.88 

48.41 

50.43 

1899    . 

69.06 

56.11 

62.38 

51.07 

61.64 

58.41 

41.08 

48.80 

41.78 

49.42 

MOO    . 

66.98 

67.07 

66. 8S 

62.00 

51.05 

63.68 

41.96 

49.71 

42  67 

48.66 

1901,  . 

57.66 

61.87 

68.60 

45.83 

48.45 

66.68 

38.72 

48.34 

42.36 

49.08 

1903;  . 

66.60 

65.30 

62.99 

53.79 

49.60 

66  21 

38.43 

47.38 

38.19 

47  66 
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Considering  the  percentages  for  the  years  1890  and  1902  only,  we 
find  a  smaller  percentage  paid  in  wages  in  1902,  as  compared  with  1890, 
in  the  case  of  the  following  industries :  Boots  and  Shoes,  Carpetings, 
Leather,  Machines  and  Machinery,  Woollen  Goods,  Worsted  Goods,  and 
m  All  Industries.  Those  industries  showing  a  larger  percentage  paid  in 
wages  in  1902  as  compared  with  1890  are :  Cotton  Goods,  Metals  and 
Metallic  Goods,  and  Paper. 

We  next  present  a  table  showing  the  percentages  of  industry  product 
devoted  to  profit  and  minor  expenses,  it  having  the  same  specification  by 
years  and  industries  as  shown  in  the  one  relating  to  wages,  and  subject 
to  the  explanation  which  precedes  that  table. 


Percentng 

p»  of  Industry  Product  Devoted  to  Profit  and  Minor  Expenses 

• 

" 

Ma- 

Mttais 

YBAR8. 

Boots 
and 
Shoei 

Carpet- 
ings 

Cotton 
Goods 

Leather 

chines 
and  Ma. 
chinery 

and 

M.U.IIC 

Goods 

Paper 

Woolleni 
Goods 

Worsted 
Goods 

AU 
Indus- 
tries 

1890,  

36.37 

43.18 

37.25 

44  95 

45.11 

47.64 

62.34 

47.83 

43.41 

46.99 

1891.   .        . 

40.28 

54.39 

34.21 

44.50 

44.01 

46.64 

58.18 

48.42 

40.61 

48.42 

1892,   . 

38.14 

39.60 

41.82 

48.07 

44.15 

44.65 

61.10 

50.66 

33.42 

48.61 

1893,   . 

40.02 

39.81 

38.03 

39.14 

46.95 

44.01 

52.71 

48.34 

42.60 

46  38 

1894,   . 

40.84 

37.86 

33.93 

40.38 

47.31 

35.23 

64.19 

47.24 

38.99 

46.82 

1896,   . 

39.86 

40.68 

39.44 

49.85 

44.70 

43.40 

62.41 

43.21 

40.89 

47.48 

1896,   . 

38.83 

39.14 

29.81 

49.53 

46.35 

43.81 

52.48 

39.97 

44.76 

46  10 

1897,   . 

41.94 

34.91 

27.36 

46.86 

43.66 

46.10 

5.S.52 

40.60 

62.00 

46.86 

1898;   . 

89.94 

39.80 

35.99 

44.03 

46.51 

45.66 

58.38 

42.12 

61.69 

49  67 

1899,  . 

40.95 

44.89 

37.62 

48.93 

48.36 

46.59 

58.92 

61.11 

68.22 

50.6a 

1900,   . 

43.02 

42.93 

43.62 

48.00 

4H.95 

46.32 

58.04 

60  29 

57.83 

61.84 

1901,   . 

42.44 

48.63 

31.40 

54.17 

51.55 

43.32 

61.28 

61.66 

67.65 

60.92 

1902,   . 

43.41 

44.70 

37.01 

46.21 

50.31 

44.79 

61.67 

62.62 

61.81 

63.46 

In  the  case  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  Carpetings,  Leather,  Machines  and 
Machinery,  Woollen  Goods,  Worsted  Goods,  and  All  Industries,  an  in- 
crease is  shown  in  the  percentage  of  industry  product  devoted  to  profit  and 
minor  expenses  ;  a  decrease  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Goods,  Metals 
and  Metallic  Goods,  and  Paper.  In  other  words,  in  seveja  instances  the 
profit  and  minor  expense  fund  had  increased  in  1902  as  compared  with 
1890,  and  had  decreased  in  the  case  of  three  industries. 

Referring  to  the  comparison  of  proportional  earnings  in  1890  and 
1902,  on  page  182,  we  find  an  increase  in  eight  instances,  and  a  decrease 
in  two  :  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Leather. 

We  are  now  ready  to  bring  together  the  comparative  figures  for 
industry  product  which  represent  the  number  of  establishments  con- 
sidered in  each  year,  the  ''wage  fund,"  and  the  "  profit  and  minor  ex- 
pense fund ; "  the  percentages  indicating  the  comparative  size  of  these 
funds ;  the  increases  or  decreases,  by  years,  for  each  of  these  funds ;  the 
proportional  earnings,  the  average  yearly  earnings,  and  the  average  profit 
and  minor  expense  fund  per  employe.  All  of  these  points  are  shown, 
for  the  years  1890  to  1902,  in  the  table  which  follows  : 
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All  Industries  — 1890-1902. 


Yeaks. 


1800,  . 

1801,  . 

1802,  . 

1803,  . 

1804,  . 
1895,  . 

1806,  . 

1807,  . 

1808,  . 
1800.  . 

1000,  . 

1001,  . 

1002,  . 


Number 
of  Establish- 

menu 
Conaldered 


8,041 
8,745 
4,473 
4,807 
4,003 
3,620 
4,600 
4,605 
4,701 
4,740 
4,645 
4,606 
4,658 


INDCSTET  Product 


Wage  Fund 


$117,144,084 
120,416,248 
141,156,063 
128,286,307 
111,103,086 
116,483,743 
126,013,372 
132,334,075 
140,212,103 
154,415  381 
167,440,273 
170,851,715 
103,552,175 


Profit  and  Minor 
Expense  Fand 


$103,825,776 
121,474,100 
132,078,380 
110,065,248 
07,820,453 
105,301,047 
108,534,507 
114,388,688 
137,813,323 
158,070,004 
176,670,040 
186,508,766 
213,503,801 


$220,070,760 
250,800,348 
274,134,443 
289,251,645 
208,082,538 
221.785,600 
235,447,069 
246,722,763 
278,025,428 
312,485,475 
344,120,222 
366,445,481 
407,056,066 


All  Industries  — 1890-1902  —  Concluded. 


Ybaxs. 

PSBCBMTAOB8  OF 
iNDUoTBT  PBODDCT 

1NCBX48B  (4-),  OB  DB- 

OBBAHB  (— ),  IN  PKBCBKTAOBS 

OF  IMDUSTBT  PBODUCT 

Propor- 
tional 
Earnings 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings 

Average 

Profit  and 

Minor 

Paid 

In 
Wages 

Devoted  to 

Profit  and  Minor 

Expenses 

PnM 
In  Wages 

Devoted  to 

Profit  and  Minor 

Expenses 

Expense 
Fund  per 
Employ^ 

1800,  . 

1801,  . 

1802,  .        , 

1803,  .        . 

1804,  . 

1805,  . 

1806,  . 
1807      . 
1808,    . 
1800      . 
1000      . 

1001,  . 

1002,  . 

58.01 
51.58 
51.40 
53.62 
53.18 
52.52 
53.90 
53.64 
50.43 
40.42 
48.66 
40.08 
47.55 

46.00 
48  42 
48.51 
46.88 
46.82 
47.48 
46.10 
46.86 
40.57 
50.58 
51.34 
50.02 
52.45 

--1T43 
-0.00 
+2.13 
—0.44 
—0  66 
+1  38 
—0.26 
-3.21 
-1.01 
—0.76 
-fO.42 
-1.68 

Toioo 

-2.18 
+0.44 
+0.66 
-1.88 
+0.26 
+3.21 
+1.01 
+0.76 
—0.42 
+1.58 

100 

102 

104 

101 

08 

07 

08 

07 

07 

1         00 

1        101 

104 

106 

$488.56 
441.00 
452.21 
437.50 
423.41 
421.50 
425.16 
421.00 
421.48 
427.71 
480.57 
440.63 
450.08 

$884.26 
414.78 
426.01 
378.50 
872.88 
881.12 
363.54 
864.51 
414.27 
487.83 
463.80 
466.40 
507.40 

The  wage  fund  of  $117,144,984  in  1890  had  increased,  in  1902,  to 
$193,552,175,  but  the  number  of  persons  employed  had  advanced  from 
270,195  in  1890  to  420,781  in  1902.  The  number  of  days  in  oper- 
ation in  1890  was  290  and  in  1902  296,  a  gain  of  six  days'  produc- 
tion. The  proportion  of  business  done  in  1890  as  compared  with 
largest  possible  product  (or  100  per  cent)  was  73  per  cent;  in  1902 
it  was  70  per  cent. 

If  we  examine  columns  7  and  8  in  the  table  last  presented,  we  shall 
see  the  fluctuations  in  the  percentages  of  industry  product  going,  respec- 
tively, to  the  wage  fund  and  to  the  profit  and  minor  expense  fund.  In 
1891  and  1892  combined  the  wage  fund  lost  1.52  per  cent,  but  in  1893 
it  gained  2.13  per  cent.  In  1894  and  1895,  combined,  it  lost  1.10  per 
cent  but  gained  1.38  per  cent  in  1896.  In  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900 
it  lost,  combined,  5.24  per  cent,  gaining  0.42  per  cent  in  1901,  and 
losing  1.53  per  cent  in  1902.  In  1902  as  compared  with  1890  the  wage 
fund  had  fallen  from  53.01  per  cent  to  47.55;  the  profit  and  minor  ex- 
pense fund  had  risen,  in  the  same  time,  from  46.99  per  cent  to  52.45, 
a  gain  equal  to  the  wage  fund  decrease.  Ooocjle 
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In  1902  the  average  yearly  earnings  were  $459.98  as  compared 
with  $433.56  in  1890,  or  a  gain  of  six  per  cent.  The  average  profit 
and  minor  expense  fund  per  employe  increased  from  $384.26  in  1890  to 
$507.40  in  1902,  a  gain  of  32+  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  these  figures,  instructive  as  they  are,  and  based  on 
official  records,  do  not  reach  to  the  root  of  the  question.  To  solve  the 
problem  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  still  deeper. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — What  part  of  the  profit  and 
minor  expense  fund  is  profit  and  what  part  expense  9 

Part  IV  of  the  Bureau  Eeport  for  1890  was  entitled  «'  Net  Profits  ia 
Manufacturing  Industries."  The  tables  therein  were  based  upon  certified 
returns  from  10,013  manufacturing  establishments. 

As  in  the  present  article  '*  Stock"  and  "Wages  "were  deducted 
from  the  ''Value  of  Goods  Made,"  and  the  remainder  became  the  '^  Profit 
and  Minor  Expense  Fund."  The  following  items  of  expense  were  re- 
turned on  the  10,013  schedules :  Salaries,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  freight, 
new  equipment,  repairs,  and  "  other  expenses."  When  the  aggregate  of 
these  items  was  subtracted  from  the  profit  and  minor  expense  ftind,  the 
excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production  was  obtained.  This  figure 
was  again  reduced  by  allowances  for  interest  on  cash  and  credit  capital, 
for  depreciation  on  machinery,  implements,  and  tools,  and  for  selling 
expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts. 

Figures  to  show  '<  expenses"  and  '< allowances"  for  any  year  since 
1885  are  not  in  existence,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  profit  and  minor  expense  fund  into  its  constituent  parts. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  require  manufacturers  to  supply  informa- 
tion that  will  disclose  the  net  profits  made  by  them  is  a  question  for  the 
legislative  power  to  consider,  but  until  such  information  is  secured  it 
will  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  such  '*  net  profits"  are  inordi- 
nate, or  whether  labor  receives  its  proper  share  of  the  "  industry 
product." 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  during 
the  recent  strike  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell,  the  manufacturers  sub- 
mitted their  books  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  which 
decided,  after  the  books  had  been  examined  by  financial  experts,  that  the 
net  profits  made  by  the  mills  would  not  warrant  them  in  increasing  the 
wages  of  their  employ^.  The  fact  that  the  plan  of  arriving  at  '*  net 
profits"  was  the  one  adopted  to  settle  the  dispute,  would  seem  to  prove 
the  assertion  hereinbefore  made  that  the  only  way  to  determine  whether 
the  industry  product  is  fairly  divided  between  the  wage  fund  and  the 
profit  and  minor  expense  fund  is  to  obtain  returns  of  expenses,  and  thus 
arrive  at  the  percentage  of  net  profit  on  the  total  capital  invested. 
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REVIEW  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


For  Six  Months  ending  October  31,  1903. 


The  following  review  presents  a  summary  by  industries  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending 
October  31,  based  upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by  agents 
of  the  Bureau,  relating  to  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  statistics  of  persons  employed  and  of  earnings  are  based 
upon  comparisons  of  identical  establishments  for  the  weeks  ending  April 
11  and  October  10,  1903. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Demand  excellent  all  over  country  except  in 
Southern  and  Western  Texas.  Domestic  trade  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
and  foreign  market  continually  growing  less.  Summer  business  kept  up 
well  to  September  1.  Business  situation  not  as  good  as  for  previous 
six  months  —  Spring  is  geperally  most  active  season  —  and,  on  the  whole, 
trade  is  not  quite  up  to  the  corresponding  period  in  1902,  although 
manufacturers  report  large  duplicate  Fall  orders  and  Spring  orders  coming 
in  well.  One  manufiacturer  reports  retarded  business  and  inability  to 
obtain  help  on  account  of  labor  troubles.  Better  grade  of  counter  being 
used  by  shoe  manufacturers.  Establishments  are  being  run  on  full  time 
and  to  about  60  per  cent  of  ftill  capacity ;  wages  remain  practically  un- 
changed, individual  concessions  being  made  and  lasters  benefiting  on 
the  average  about  three  per  cent ;  little  change  in  cost  of  stock ;  down- 
ward tendency  on  soles  and  hides,  goat  lower,  linings  higher ;  selling 
prices  about  the  same  as  last  Fall ;  collections  only  fair,  large  buyers  are 
slow  and  small  buyers,  as  a  rule,  good.     Prospects  bright. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  months  ending 
Oct.  10,  1903,  aggregated  290,991  cases  against  300,079  cases  for  the 
six  months  ending  April  11,  1903,  and  292,026  cases  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1902,  the  half  year  ending  Oct.  11. 

The  total  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill  for  the 
six  months  ending  Oct.  9,  1903,  numbered  221,598  as  compared  with 
251,192  cases  for  the  previous  six  months  and  226,847  cases  for  the  cor- 
responding six  months  in  1902  ending  Oct.  11. 

Building.  Less  building  activity  than  six  months  previous  and 
as  compared  with  last  Fall  there  is  not  so  much  work  in  the  market. 
Strikes  in  the  building  trades  together  with  the  high  cost  of  material 
have  affected  building  operations  adversely.  Considerable  heavy  work  in 
market  but  little  residential  work.     Greatest  activity  in  municipal  and 
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government  work.  Two  builders  report  so  little  being  done  that  they 
have  temporarily  given  up  the  business.  Advances  in  rates  of  wages  are 
noted  :  Carpenters  from  35  to  371^  cents  per  hour ;  soft-stone  cutters 
from  44  to  50  cents  per  hour;  masons  from  50  to  55  cents  per  hour; 
laborers  from  28  to  30  cents  per  hour.  Cost  of  stock  is  lower,  especially 
iron  ;  bricks  and  cement  lower;  hard  pine  easier.     Collections  fair. 

Clothing.  Trade  about  the  same  as  for  previous  six  months  but 
better  than  a  year  ago.  One  firm  reported  scarcity  of  help.  Establish- 
ments running  on  full  time  and  from  50  per  cent  to  full  capacity ;  no 
change  in  rate  of  wages ;  cost  of  stock  has  slightly  increased ;  selling 
prices  practically  the  same ;  collections  good.    Outlook  favorable. 

Confectionery.  Business  situation  excellent;  better  than  for 
previous  six  months  and  demand  largely  increased  over  corresponding 
period  last  year.  This  summer  showed  big  volmne  of  business ;  more 
candy  being  consumed  each  year.  Good  help  scarce ;  one  manufacturer 
reports  inability  to  fill  orders  owing  to  scarcity  of  chocolate  dippers. 
Factories  running  fiiU  time  and  nearly  to  full  capacity ;  rates  of  wages 
unchanged  but  individual  increases  have  been  granted  ;  cost  of  stock  and 
selling  prices  remain  practically  unchanged ;  collections  good. 

Cotton  Goods.  The  business  situation  in  the  cotton  industry  not 
as  prosperous  as  a  year  ago  with  very  poor  Summer  and  Fall  demand  ; 
practically  nothing  being  done  at  the  present  time.  Independent  spin- 
ning mills  quite  active;  cloth  mills  affected  adversely.  Most  of  the 
large  mills  in  Lawrence  and  Fall  River  shut  down  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber from  two  to  five  weeks ;  in  most  cases  this  was  done  for  purpose  of 
curtailment,  while  in  some  mills  extensive  repairs  were  made  and  large 
additions  built.  One  large  factory  had  spinning  room  shut  down  one  and 
one-half  days  a  week  during  August,  September,  and  October.  Gener- 
ally conceded  that  curtailment  of  production  did  not  relieve  the  situation 
as  was  expected.  High  cotton,  high  wages,  high  money,  and  Southern 
competition  have  been  attributed  for  poor  condition  of  the  cotton  trade. 
Cotton  mills  running  on  fiill  time  and  from  80  per  cent  to  full  capacity  ; 
raw  cotton  advanced ;  selling  prices  slightly  higher  but  do  not  parallel 
cost  of  production.  Collections  good.  On  Nov.  11,  announcement  was 
made  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  of  operatives  of  the  Fall  River 
cotton  mills  (except  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  *),  to  go  into  effect  Nov. 
23  ;  reduction  equal  to  advance  granted  on  March  17,  1902  ;  about  25,000 
workers  affected.  New  Bedford  cotton  manufacturei's  ordered  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  —  return  to  wage  schedule  in  force  prior  to  April, 
1902  —  to  go  into  effect  Dec.  7  ;  about  10,000  affected. 

Leather. .  Fall  activity  not  as  great  as  a  year  ago,  about  the  same 
as  at  the  close  of  our  last  review,  and  good  summer  trade.  Foreign  mar- 
ket good,  foreign  demand  being  better  than  domestic.  Production  has 
fallen  off  somewhat,  not  from  the  fact  that  goods  could  not  be  sold,  but 

Announcement  made  on  Nov.  21  of  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  to  go  into  effect  Nov.  30. 
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that  raw  stock  is  so  high  that  manufacturing  cannot  be  done  at  a  profit. 
Activity  shown  in  split  cow  hides,  trade  in  enamelled  leather  increasing. 
Wool  skins  for  pulling  rather  scarce  during  summer.  India-tanned  skins 
are  very  slow  ;  prices  of  raw  India  skins  have  been  prohibitive.  Estab- 
lishments running  on  full  time  and  nearly  to  ful}  capacity  ;  individual 
concessions  made  in  wages;  cost  of  stock  a  little  easier  with  selling 
prices  about  the  same  as  in  the  Spring ;  collections  fair.     Brisk  outlook. 

Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Carbonated  Beverages.  In  temper- 
ance drinks,  very  poor  business  reported,  worst  summer  trade  ever  ex- 
perienced, due  to  unfavorable  weather.  Fall  trade  not  up  to  that  of  last 
year.  Establishments  running  full  time,  capacity  worked  being  from  15 
to  25  per  cent ;  wages  the  same ;  cost  of  stock  slightly  advanced  ;  selling 
prices  the  same  ;  collections  good. 

Liiquors :  Malt.  Volume  of  business  in  the  brewing  industry  not 
as  active  as  in  1901,  which  is  the  year  comparable,  as  the  brewers'  strike 
last  summer  prevented  us  from  making  comparisons.  Unseasonable 
weather  is  the  reason  assigned  for  poor  summer  trade.  Breweries  run- 
ning on  full  time  and  from  50  per  cent  to  nearly  full  capacity  ;  wages  of 
engineers  increased  $3  per  week,  carpenters  also  advanced ;  malt  a  trifle 
higher,  and  hops  much  higher  due  to  failure  of  European  crop ;  selling 
prices  the  same  ;  collections  good. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  barrels  of  malt  liquors 
brewed  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts  for  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 


NUMBSK  OF  Barrels  Brkwkd  im 

Months. 

ItOl 

lINMi 

1»0S 

April 

188,288 
1M,292 
1»3.798 
240,680 
1W.868 
161,031 

111,886 
143,874 
131,176 
186,720 
140,420 
140,661 

147,874 

mSt. 

June, 

Jnlv 

174,086 
184,000 
100,136 

Anrat, :::::::::::: 

177.164 

Beptomber, 

177,010 

Totals, 

1,070,242 

862,686 

1,060.667 

The  foregoing  comparison  indicates  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
barrels  brewed  during  the  specified  six  months  in  1903  as  compared  with 
corresponding  period  of  1902  of  198,081.  As  compared  with  1901,  a 
decrease  is  shown  in  1903  of  18,575  barrels. 

Machines  and  Machinery^  On  the  whole,  business  not  as  good 
as  for  previous  six  months  and  not  up  to  the  level  of  corresponding  six 
months  in  1902,  with  not  very  favorable  prospects.  Individual  manu- 
facturers report  good  season  and  business  steadily  increasing  with  fine 
outlook  in  general  repairing  and  improvements,  but  little  new  work  on 
market.  One  firm  has  had  erected  a  large  plant  for  manufacture  of 
leather  machinery.  Establishments  running  full  time  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  has  reduced  working  hours  from  58  to  521^^  a  week ; 
about  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity  being  worked ;  rates  of  wages  about 
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the  same,  except  that  boiler  makers  received  an  increase  of  five  per  cent 
May  1.  One  firm  employing  over  200  men  paid  nearly  $2,000  extra  in 
dividends  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10,  the  amount  being  28  per  cent  of  the 
month's  wages.  The  profit-sharing  principle  allows  each  employ^  two 
per  cent  on  all  machines  over  a  specified  number  turned  out  each  month. 
A  downward  tendency  is  shown  in  cost  of  stock  with  selling  prices  about 
the  same,  a  slight  decrease  noted  in  some  instances ;  collections  good. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  Activity  in  the  industry  about 
the  same  as  for  previous  six  months  and  corresponding  season  for  1902. 
Prospects  not  favorable.  Establishments  running  on  full  time  and  to 
about  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity ;  rates  of  wages  unchanged  ;  cost  of 
stock  slightly  decreased ;  some  concessions  in  selling  prices  but  practi- 
cally the  same  ;  collections  good. 

Musical  Instruments  and  Materials.  Business  situation  about 
the  same  as  for  corresponding  period  in  1902.  Factories  running  on  full 
time  and  fi-om  65  per  cent  nearly  to  full  capacity ;  no  change  in  rates  of 
wages ;  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  the  same  ;  collections  good. 

Paper.  No  actual  comparison  can  be  made  in  this  industry  with 
the  previous  six  months,  as  the  plants  in  Holyoke  were  shut  down  for 
about  11  weeks  in  the  sunmier  on  account  of  the  strike  of  operatives. 
There  is  very  little  change  in  the  business  situation  from  a  year  ago. 
Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity ;  in  certain  mills, 
the  rag  cutters,  engineers,  helpers,  and  calender  men  received  about  eight 
per  cent  increase  in  wages ;  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  remain  the 
same ;  collections  good. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding.  Fall  activity  started 
in  as  well  as  usual  after  a  normal  summer  with  about  the  same  volume  of 
business  as  last  year,  and  competition  fiiUy  as  great.  Customers  re- 
ported to  be  conservative  in  placing  orders.  Establishments  running 
on  full  time  and  from  75  per  cent  to  full  capacity ;  no  change  in  wages ; 
demand  for  fewer  hours  is  expected  in  February ;  no  material  difference 
in  cost  of  stock  and  selling  prices  ;  collections  poor. 

Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleaeheries.  Business  very 
active  since  the  first  week  in  September.  Good  demand  all  sunmier. 
No  shutdowns  except  for  the  regular  summer  vacation  of  two  weeks. 
Running  fiill  time  and  to  full  capacity  ;  no  change  in  rates  of  wages  but 
a  few  individual  concessions. 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Cigars.  Great  activity  reported  in  this 
industry,  there  being  a  decided  increase  in  volume  of  business  over  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  Good  help  scarce.  Indications  point  to  a 
good  winter  trade.  Factories  running  on  full  time  and  from  75  per  cent 
nearly  to  full  capacity.  No  change  in  rates  of  wages ;  no  noticeable 
change  in  cost  of  stock,  selling  prices  the  same ;  collections  very  good. 

Woollen  Goods.  Business  situation  about  the  same  as  for  pre- 
vious six  months,  but  not  quite  as  good  as  a  year  ago.     Some  manu- 
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£Eicturers  report  prospects  not  very  favorable.  The  increased  cost  of 
cotton  yarn  prevents  profits.  Factories  running  on  full  time  and  night 
work  being  done ;  mills  being  run  to  full  capacity  ;  slight  increase  in 
cost  of  stock  ;  selling  prices  the  same ;  collections  good. 

Worsted  Goods.  Demand  for  worsted  quite  active  ;  business  not 
as  brisk  as  last  Fall,  but  favorable  outlook.  One  new  worsted  mill  built 
in  Lawrence  and  additions  and  improvements  made.  Mills  running  on 
full  time  and  to  full  capacity  ;  no  material  change  in  wages ;  cost  of  stock 
about  the  same,  wool  having  increased  slightly  ;  selling  prices  the  same ; 
collections  good. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  industries  considered  in  the  review,  em- 
ployment and  earnings  for  the  two  weeks  under  consideration,  i.e.,  April 
11  and  Oct.  10,  1903,  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  total  weekly  earnings,  and  the 
weekly  earnings  per  individual.  As  was  stated  in  the  first  of  the  article, 
the  statistics  are  based  upon  comparisons  of  identical  establishments. 


NUMBKB 

OF  PBR- 

WEitKLT  PAT- 

PSRCKNTAOaS  OF  IKCRBABB   (+)»  OR 
DECRBASB  (— ).  FOR  THB  WbBK  EHDING 

SONS  Emplotkd  POR 

moLL  POR  Wbek 

Oct.  10,  L 

[Mia.  AS  Couparkd  with 

Iin>U8TBIB8. 

Wkkk  Ekdimo— 

Emding— 

Wbbk  Ending  April  11 

,  I90S,  POR— 

A^rnil, 

OctlO, 

Afjn,!. 

Oct.  10, 

Weekly 

Weekly  Eaminin 

IMS 

!••« 

Employed 

Esmlngt 

per  IndlTldaal 

Boots  and  tboet. 

4,864 

4,680 

$62,684 

$40,681 

-6.84 

-6.70 

t!l:ll! 

Soles,  boels,  and  oat  stock, 

87 

63 

671 

440 

-27.60 

—22.04 

Building,    .... 

1,85« 

1,001 

18,070 

27,460 

+40.10 

+44.63 

+8.14 

Clothing,     .... 

837 

863 

8,320 

8,786 

+1.01 

+6.00 

+8.02 

19,861 

18,682 

168,616 

146,862 

-6.04 

—7.86 

-1.60 

Leather 

2,927 

3,034 

28,030 

28,030 

+8.66 

=1* 

—8.44 

liquors  rbotUed)  and  car- 

12 

18 

126 

127 

+8.33 

+1.60 

-6.24 

Liquors:  malt,  . 

403 

402 

7,080 

8,302 

-0.20 

+4.67 

+4.01 
+0.18 

Machines  and  machinery, . 

6,883 

6,006 

70,884 

66,804 

—6.02 

-6.60 

Metals  and  metalUc  goods. 
Musical   instmments  and 

6,726 

6.686 

81,231 

78,633 

—0.68 

-3.32 

-2.78 

materials, 

260 

280 

8,808 

4,478 

+7.48 

+17.76 

+0.66 

+7.17 

Printing.  mibUshing,'  and 

1,817 

1,700 

16,478 

17,401 

-O.OO 

+6.18 

673 

667 

8,368 

7,816 

—16,76 

—12.67 

+8.78 

Print  works,  dye  works, 

and  bleacheries,     .       . 

046 

070 

8,640 

8,066 

+2.66 

+4.88 

+2.10 

Woollen  goods, . 

8,784 

8,760 

60,636 

60,460 

-0.28 

-0.11 

i§:JI 

Worsted  goods, . 

0;i20 

8,617 

74,074 

n,470 

-6.70 

—8.60 

Totals, 

66,162 

63,210 

$608,030 

$606,044 

—8.00 

—2.28 

+0.76 

*  No  change. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  following  industries  show  increases 
in  both  number  of  persons  employed  and  weekly  earnings  for  the  week 
ending  Oct.  10  as  compared  with  that  ending  April  11,  1903  :  Building, 
Clothing,  Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Carbonated  Beverages,  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  Materials,  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries. 

The  industries  showing  decrease  in  both  persons  employed  and 
weekly  earnings  are  Boots  and  Shoes,  Soles,  Heels,  and  Cut  Stock,  Cot- 
ton Goods,  Machines  and  Machinery,  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  Print- 
ing, Publishing,  and  Bookbinding,  Woollen  Goods,  and  Worsted  Goods. 

Leather  shows  an  increase  of  3.66  per  cent  in  persons  employed 
while  the  weekly  earnings  show  no  change.  Liquors  (Malt)  shows  slight 
decrease  in  persons  employed  and  an  increase  of  4.57  per  cent  in  weekly 
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earnings.  In  the  paper  industrj^  an  increase  of  6.18  per  cent  is  shown 
in  weekly  earnings,  while  the  number  of  persons  employed  has  &llen  off 
about  one  per  cent. 

As  to  weekly  earnings  per  individual  increases  were  shown  in  all 
industries  except  Cotton  Goods,  Leather,  Liquors  (Bottled)  and  Carbo- 
nated Beverages,  and  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  The  greatest  increase 
in  weekly  earnings  per  individual  is  shown  in  Musical  Instruments  and 
Materials,  the  individual  weekly  earnings  increasing  9.55  per  cent.  The 
next  largest  was  in  the  paper  industry,  the  increase  being  7.17  per  cent. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  line  of  facts  regarding  employment 
and  earnings  by  cities  and  towns. 


NUMBKB 

OF  P«R- 

Wbbklt  Pat- 

DBCRBASB  r— ).  FOR  THB  WBKK  ENDING 

80K6  EMPLOTBD  FOB  1 

boll  FOR  Wekk 

OCT    10, 

IftOS.  A8  COMPARKD  WITH 

ClTlM  AND  TOWMB. 

Wbbk  Ending — 

Ending— 

Webk  Ending  April  11,  ■••S,  for— 

"fSiii'- 

Oct  10, 

Aprtl  U, 

Oct  10, 

Petiont 

Weekly 

Weekly  EamJofs 
per  fodlvtdamT 

IMS 

IMS 

IMS 

Employed 

EamlngB 

BOBtOD,          .... 

5,660 

6,247 

$70,275 

$79,170 

+10.37 

+12.66 
+18.71 

+2.01 

Brockton,   . 

858 

874 

10,228 

11,625 

+1.86 

+11.67 

Cambridge, 

478 

455 

5,811 

5,485 

-4.81 

-5.61 

--0.90 

Chioopee,    . 
FaU  mver,  . 

3,067 

2,814 

19,798 

18,656 

—7.95 

-5.77 

+2.81 

4,050 

4,403 

41,414 

35,469 

-11.05 

—14.36 

-3.70 

HaverhUl,  . 

2,004 

1,885 

20,666 

17,378 

—8.48 

-15.58 

—7.70 

Holyoke,     . 

7,622 

7,574 

64,084 

65,389 

—0.63 

+?-!i 

-2.62 
--1.26 

Lawrence,  . 

19,295 

18,747 

168,088 

150,588 

-2.84 

—1.63 

LoweU, 

4,036 

3,504 

34,449 

29,300 

-11.69 

-14.92 

-8.75 

New  Bedford, 

2,495 

2,860 

26,312 

25,140 

—5.05 

-4.45 

+0.57 

3,490 

8189 

31,815 

27,862 

—10.06 

-12.42 

-2.63 

Peabody,     . 

1,626 

1,820 

16,766 

17,448 

+11.98 

+4.07 

-6.98 

Wobnm,     . 

1228 

1,090 

12,325 

11,095 

-10.14 

—9.98 

+0.20 

Woroeeter, . 

• 

8,368 

8,270 

102,000 

100,435 

-1.17 

—1.54 

-0.41 

Totals, 

65,162 

63,210 

$608,930 

$505,044 

-3.00 

—2.28 

+0.76 

With  the  exception  of  Boston,  Brockton,  and  Peabody,  all  the 
<5ities  considered  in  the  review  show  a  decrease  in  both  persons  em- 
ployed and  weekly  earnings.  In  Holyoke,  the  total  weekly  earnings 
had  increased  2.04  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  persons  employed  had 
-decreased  less  than  one  per  cent.  Considering  weekly  earnings  per 
individual,  we  find  an  increase  shown  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Chicopee, 
Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lynn  (slight),  and  Wobum  (slight).  A  decrease 
is  shown  in  Cambridge  (slight).  Fall  Kiver,  Haverhill,  Lowell,  Xew 
Bedford,  Peabody,  and  Worcester  (slight). 

The  greatest  increase  in  both  total  weekly  earnings  and  weekly 
earnings  per  individual  is  shown  in  Brockton,  the  increase  in  total 
weekly  earnings  being  13.71  per  cent,  and  individual  weekly  earnings 
increasing  11.67  per  cent. 

To  summarize,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
establishments  under  consideration  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10  wna 
63,210,  as  compared  with  65,162  for  the  week  of  April  11,  a  decrease  of 
three  per  cent.  The  total  weekly  earnings  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  10, 
1903,  amounted  to  $595,044,  against  $608,930,  for  the  week  ending 
April  11,  the  decrease  being  2.28  per  cent.  The  weekly  earnings  per 
individual  for  all  establishments  in  the  cities  and  towns  covered  increased 
seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  uiyi  izea  uy  ^jv^v^^l^ 
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The  labor  disturbances  occurring  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1903  numbered  48.  There  were  21  in  July, 
12  in  August,  and  15  in  September.  Two  strikes  terminated  during  this 
period  which  were  inaugurated  earlier  in  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  strikes  is  very  much  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  quar- 
ter, and  also  fewer  in  number  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1902. 
On  the  whole,  the  disturbances  were  of  minor  importance. 

The  following  table  presents  the  causes  and  results : 


llKscLTs  OF  Strikes 

Total 
Strikes 

Causbs. 

Succeeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  SUted 

Wages, 

Hours 

Wages  and  boors 

Grlerance  with  overseer, 
Againift  employment  of  dod-qdIoii 

men 

Other  causes 

9 
2 

1 

2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

10 

2 
2 

2 
3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

24 
2 
4 

6 

4 

9 

TOTAM, 

17 

4 

19 

7 

1 

48 

Just  50  per  c*ent  of  the  strikes  were  inaugurated  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement over  wages.  Wages  alone,  hours  alone,  and  wages  and  hours 
combined  were  reported  as  the  cause  of  30  strikes,  or  62.50  per  cent  of 
the  total  number. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  took  place,  and  the  number 
of  disturbances  occurring  in  each  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
Lynn,  seven ;  Fall  Kiver,  four ;  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  three  each  ; 
Beverly,  Brockton,  Peabody,  Pittsfield,  Springfield,  and  in  general,  two 
each.  The  following  cities  and  towns  had  one  dispute  each:  Athol, 
Blackstone,  Charlton,  Chicopee,  Clinton,  Fairhaven,  Gardner,  Leomin- 
ster, Marblehead,  North  Adams,  Eandolph,  Salem,  Somerville,  Waltham, 
Wenham,  West  Boylston,  Westfield,  West  Springfield,  and  Whitman. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  class  of  workmen  and  industries 
involved,  with  the  number  of  disputes  in  each :  Building  trades,  12  ;  boot 
and  shoe  operatives  and  laborers  (mostly  Italian),  eight  each;  cotton 
goods  operatives,  five;  machinists,  three;  clothing  employes,  two.  The 
following  occupations  show  one  dispute  each  :  Tack  makers  ;  reed  work- 
ers ;  laundry  workers ;  tinsmiths ;  teamsters ;  structural  iron  and  bridge 
workers ;  harness  makers ;  trunk  makers ;  acid  room  employes ;  and 
blacksmiths. 
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Our  record  shows  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  through  strikes,  and 
the  number  of  strikers  involved,  were  heavier  in  comparison  than  during 
the  preceding  quarter.  In  five  instances,  involving  410  strikers,  places 
were  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  Six  strikes  were  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  period,  involving  243  strikers.  In  six  instances,  the  duration  of  the 
strike  was  one  day,  423  strikers  affected ;  in  two  instances,  two  days, 
340  strikers ;  in  two  instances,  three  days,  511  strikers  ;  in  two  instances, 
four  days,  91  strikers ;  one  strike  lasted  five  days,  affecting  75  employes; 
one  strike  lasted  one  week,  11  employes  involved;  one  strike  lasted 
seven  days  and  affected  18  employes  ;  one  strike  lasted  eight  days,  affect- 
ing 32  employes;  one  strike  lasted  two  weeks,  300  employes  involved ; 
four  strikes  lasted  three  weeks,  546  employes  affected ;  one  strike  lasted 
four  weeks,  and  involved  13  strikers ;  one  strike  lasted  seven  weeks,  and 
involved  50  strikers;  one  strike  lasted  11  weeks,  300  strikers;  one 
strike  lasted  15  weeks,  300  strikers;  one  strike  lasted  17  weeks,  19 
strikers.  Considering  26  strikes  for  which  the  duration  of  the  strike  is 
given  as  well  as  the  number  of  strikers,  we  find  that  the  total  strikers 
involved  numbered  3,030,  the  working  days  lost  by  these  strikers  total- 
izing to  68,400. 

The  most  important  disputes  occurring  during  the  period  under  con- 
X  sideration  were  those  of  the  bricklayers  in  Boston  as  well  as  the  building 
laborers  of  Lynn,  teamsters  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  machinists  and 
blacksmiths  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  The  paper  mill  operatives  of  Holyoke  who  went  out  on  June 
13  for  increase  in  wages  returned  to  work  on  Aug.  20,  with  practically 
no  concessions  ;  about  3,500  operatives  were  involved. 

The  strike  of  machinists  and  helpers  affected  about  400  men  in  the 
Allston  and  Springfield  divisions  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road.  The 
men  asked  for  an  increase  of  12^^  per  cent  in  wages  and  demanded  that 
the  same  pay  be  given  for  nine  hours  as  they  received  for  10  hours  per 
day.  Strike  was  on  17  days,  and  compromise  agreement  was  effected, 
giving  an  increase  of  about  five  per  cent  in  wages.  The  agreement 
stated  that  nine  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  shops  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  for  more  than  a  day's 
work,  and  in  round  houses  time  and  one-half  after  10  hours.  Bailroad 
Machinists  Union,  No.  567,  of  Boston  involved. 


TRADE  AND  TEOHNIOAL  EDUCATION. 


Under  the  above  title  we  published  in  the  Bulletin  for  May,  1903, 
a  condensed  historical  review  of  the  schools  devoted  to  trade  and  techni- 
cal education  in  Massachusetts  drawn    from   the   Seventeenth  Annual 
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Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  statements 
on  pages  61  and  62  relating  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation seem  to  have  been  incorrectly  made,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Miss  A.  Josephine  Forehand,  we  are  enabled  to  give,  in  the  following, 
the  conditions  as  they  are  to-day : 

Boston  Young  Women* s  Christian  Association. 

For  years  this  association  has  maintained  an  employment  bureau,  and  tjie  incompetence  of 
the  majority  of  those  seeking  employment  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two  schools  of  training 
in  industrial  arts,  one  for  the  training  of  house  serrants  in  1878,  the  other  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  matrons,  superrisors,  and  homemakers  in  1888. 

The  Training  School  for  Domestics  receives  pupils  of  good  character,  whatever  their  edu- 
cation, providing  they  are  16  years  of  age  and  willing  to  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  at  least  six 
months.  If  they  leave  before  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
week  for  the  time  they  remain  in  the  school.  They  also  promise  to  do  housework  in  some  form 
for  at  least  one  year  after  leaving  the  school.  Board  and  tuition  are  free,  but  each  pupil  must 
supply  a  suitable  outfit  and  enter  on  a  week's  probation.  Girls  often  enter  direct  from  the 
steamer  which  has  brought  them  from  their  native  land.  Of  these,  the  majority  come  from 
Northern  Europe. 

The  course  includes  cooking,  table- waiting,  general  housework,  chamber  work,  parlor  work, 
laundry  work,  home  nursing,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  penmanship,  and  letter 
writing,  together  with  daily  and  Sunday  school  Bible  lessons.  Each  graduate  is  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate stating  those  lines  of  work  for  which  she  has  shown  special  aptitude.  There  are  three 
officers  of  instruction  —  a  principal  and  two  assistants,  all  graduates  of  the  school  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  school  of  Domestic  Science  aims  to  give  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  home  and  its  management.  It  does  not  train  servants,  but  Its  graduates  become 
teachers,  matrons,  and  homemakers,  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  institutions  public  and  private. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  good  character,  good  health,  a  firm  purpose  and  a  high  school 
education.    The  candidates  for  the  matron's  course  may  enter  on  a  grammar  school  certificate. 

There  are  two  full  courses  of  instruction,  one  in  domestic  science  and  one  in  domestic  art. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Domestic  Scibncb.  ReqtUred  Courses.  —  Foods;  foods,  advanced;  food  production  and 
manufacture ;  chemistry ;  bacteriology ;  household  management ;  the  study  of  beauty  in  common 
things  as  applied  to  the  home;  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  domestic  science.  The  last 
is  required  for  teachers  only.  Domestic  work ;  matron's  work ;  psychology,  practice  teaching, 
required  for  teachers  only;  emergencies,  hygiene,  home  nursing;  physical  training;  and  of  the 
Bible.  Elective  Courses.  —  Educational  sewing  or  matron's  sewing ;  drafting  undergarments ; 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  course. 

Domestic  Art.  Required  Courses.  —  Educational  sewing,  or  matron's  sewing ;  machine 
sewing ;  study  of  textiles ;  drafting  and  making  undergarments ;  dressmaking ;  millinery ;  draw- 
ing, color,  and  form  study;  equipment  and  management  of  school,  observation  and  practice 
teaching ;  the  study  of  beauty  in  common  things  as  applied  to  the  home ;  psychology,  practice 
teaching;  physical  training;  and  of  the  Bible.  Elective  Courses. —Emergencies,  hygiene  and 
home  nursing;  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  course. 

In  addition  to  classrooms  and  laboratories  there  is  a  school  home  where  most  of  the  students 
reside  which  is  the  great  laboratory  for  the  actual  practice  of  the  processes  of  caring  for  a  home. 
Diplomas  or  certificates  are  awarded  those  students  who  fulfill  the  requirements  and  who  com- 
plete the  courses  of  instruction  creditably.  Board  and  tuition  for  one  year  are  J200.  Tuition  for 
one  3rear  is  $75. 

There  are  evening  classes  for  outside  pupils  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking.  Fees 
for  these  vary  from  92  to  $5  for  a  series  of  10  lessons.  There  are  four  resident  instructors,  in- 
cluding the  Principal,  and  seven  non-resident  instructors  besides  special  lecturers.  Funds  for 
the  support  of  these  two  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  are  obtained  from  contributions, 
legacies,  annual  subscriptions,  and  personal  gifts. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  OTHER  STATES  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 


In  the  following  summary,  we  present  a  review  of  the  labor  legisla- 
tion in  some  of  the  States  of  the  country  enacted  during  the  session  of 
1903,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  labor  laws  available  for  foreign  countries. 
In  some  instances,  an  abstract  of  the  law  is  given,  while  the  importance 
and  understanding  of  others  seemed  to  warrant  their  being  quoted  in  full. 

In  all  cases  possible  the  number  of  the  chapter  is  given,  as  well  as  the 
subject  covered  and  date  of  approval,  so  that  the  digest  may  serve  as  a 
reference  work  for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  statutes  of  the  respective 
States.     The  Bureau  intends  to  continue  this  work  in  successive  issues. 

The  States  follow  in  alphabetical  order : 


An  Act  to  prohibit  Boycotting,  Unfair  Lists,  Picket- 
ing or  Other  Interference  with  the  Lawfiil  Busi- 
ness or  Occupation  of  Others,  and  to  provide  a 
Penalty  therefor. 

Section  l.  That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  two  or 
more  persons  to  conspire  together  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  cor- 
poration from  carrying  on  any  lawful  business 
within  the  State  of  Alabama,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  go  near  to  or  loiter  about  the  premises 
or  place  of  business  of  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  a  lawful  business,  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  or  inducing  others  not  to  trade  with, 
buy  from,  sell  to  or  have  business  dealings  with 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  picket  the 
works  or  place  of  business  of  such  other  person, 
firm  or  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  or  injuring  any  lawful  business  or  enterprise. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  soliciting  trade  or  business  for  a  com. 
petltive  business. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  print  or  cir- 
culate any  notice  of  boycott,  boycott  cards,  stickers, 
dodgers,  or  unfair  lists,  publishing  or  declaring 
that  a  boycott  or  ban  exists  or  has  existed  or  is 
contemplated  against  any  person,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration doing  a  lawful  business,  or  publishing  the 
name  of  any  judicial  officer  or  other  public  official 
upon  any  blacklist,  unfair  list  or  other  similar 
list  because  of  any  lawful  act  or  decision  of  such 
official. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  force, 
threats  or  other  means  of  intimidation  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  in  any  lawful  occupa- 
tion at  any  place  he  or  she  sees  fit. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  to  maintain  a  blacklist,  or 
to  notify  any  Arm  or  corporation  that  any  person 
has  been  blacklisted  by  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, or  to  use  any  other  similar  means  to 


prevent  such  persons  from  receiving  employments 
Any  person,  Arm  or  corporation  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  must,  on  conviction,  pay  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50,  nor  more  than  $500,  or  to  be  im- 
prisoned  not  to  exceed  60  days  hard  labor  for  the 
county. 

That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.    Approved  September  26, 1903. 

AriBOBiu 

Act  8.    Eight  hour  Legislation  affecting  Miners. 

Restricts  the  employment  of  workingmen  in  all 
underground  mines  or  workings  to  eight  hours  per 
day  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or 
property  is  in  imminent  danger.  Became  effective 
June  1, 1903.    Approved  March  10, 1903. 

Act  84.  Railroad  Employes'  Protection  Act. 
Prohibits  the  employment  of  any  conductor,  en- 
gineer, flreman,  brakeman,  telegraph  operator,  or 
any  employ 6  who  has  worked  in  his  respective 
capacity  for  16  consecutive  hours,  except  in  case  of 
actual  necessity,  until  such  employ^  shall  have  at 
least  nine  hours*  rest.    Approved  March  18, 1908. 

Act  68.    Regulates  Payment  of  Employ  is  in  Monty. 

Requires  all  persons,  firms,  cx>rporatlons,  and 
companies  using  coupons,  script,  punchouts,  store 
orders,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  pay 
laborers  and  employes  for  labor  or  otherwise  to 
redeem  the  same  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  In  the  hands  of  their  employes,  laborers,  or 
bona  flde  holder,  and  to  provide  a  legal  remedy  for 
collection  for  same  in  favor  of  said  laborers,  em- 
ployes, and  bona  flde  holders.  Approved  March 
19, 1908. 

Arkansas. 
Act  4.    Labor  Day. 

The  flrst  Monday  in  September  of  each  year  is 
declared  to  be  a  holiday  to  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Labor  Day.    Approved  January  29, 1908 
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Act  127.  Child  Labor. 
Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under 
ten  years  of  &ge.  No  child  under  the  age  of  12 
years  to  be  employed  In  or  about  any  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment  unless  a  widowed 
mother  or  totally  disabled  father  is  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  or  in  case  the  child  is 
«D  orphan,  and  has  no  other  means  of  support. 
Certiflcate  shall  be  furnished  in  such  cases.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed 
at  labor  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and  6 
AM.  or  for  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week  or 
10  hours  a  day.  No  child  under  14  years  shall  be 
employed  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufactur. 
ing  establishment  unless  he  or  she  can  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
Such  ctiild  must  attend  school  for  at  least  12  weeks 
of  each  year;  six  weeks  of  said  schooling  to  be 
consecutive.    Approved  April  8, 1903. 

Act  144.    Limiti  the  Bourt  of  Labor  q/*  Railway 
Employi;  . 

Any  company  operating  or  owning  a  railroad 
over  SO  miles  in  length  In  whole  or  in  part  within 
this  State  shall  not  permit  any  conductor,  engineer, 
fireman,  brakeroan,  or  any  trainman,  or  any  train 
or  any  telegraph  operator  who  has  worked  in  his  re- 
spective capacity  for  16  consecutive  hours  to  again 
perform  any  work  until  he  has  had  at  least  eight 
boars'  rest.    Approved  April  14, 1903. 

Act  147.     WhetlwrighU  and  Blacksmiths  given  a 

Lien  on  Productions  of  Labor. 
Gives  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths  who  per- 
form work  or  labor  for  any  person  If  unpaid  for 
the  same  an  absolute  Hen  on  the  product  of  their 
labor  and  upon  any  article  repaired  by  them.  Ac- 
count of  such  work  is  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor 
resides  within  80  days  after  such  work  or  labor  is 
performed.    Approved  April  16, 1908. 

Act  156.  Wages  of  Discharged  HaUroad  Employis. 
Provides  that  discharged  railroad  employes  be 
paid  wages  due  them  on  the  day  of  their  discharge; 
if  not  paid  within  seven  days  after  request  for  pay- 
ment, the  wages  of  such  employ^  shall  continue 
from  the  date  of  discharge  until  paid,  at  the  same 
rate.    Became  a  law  April  21, 1908. 

Calvin  Vagrancy  Act.* 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act 
Section  463  Volume  III  of  the  Code  of  1896  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  designating  another 
class  of  persons  as  vagrants :  by  striking  out  In  its 
entirety  paragraph  second  of  said  Section,  line  14 
to  26,  both  Inclusive,  beginning  with  the  following 
words :  •*  Any  person  may  arrest  '*  and  ending  with 
the  words  **  for  one  year  "  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  paragraph  providing  a  speedier  method 
of  pointing  out  and  arresting  persons  alleged  to  be 
vagrants,  and  prescribing  a  more  speciflc  proce- 
dore  and  punishment  in  all  cases  contemplated  by 


this  Act  so  that  said  Section,  thus  amended,  shall 
read  as  follows:  Vagrants  are  — 

1.  Persons  wandering  or  strolling  about  in  idle- 
ness  who  are  able  to  work  and  have  no  property 
to  support  them. 

2.  Persons  leading  an  Idle,  immoral  or  profligate 
life,  who  have  no  property  to  support  them,  and 
who  are  able  to  work  and  do  not  work. 

3.  All  persons  able  to  work,  having  no  property 
to  support  them,  and  who  have  no  visible  or  known 
means  of  a  fair,  honest  and  reputable  livelihood. 
The  term  "visible  and  known  means  of  a  fair, 
honest  and  reputable  livelihood  "  as  used  in  this 
Section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  reasonably  con- 
tlnuous  employment  at  some  lawful  occupation  for 
reasonable  compensation  or  a  fixed  and  regular 
income  from  property  or  other  investment  which 
income  Is  sufllclent  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  vagrant. 

4.  Persons  having  a  fixed  abode  who  have  no 
visible  property  to  support  them  and  who  live  by 
stealing  or  by  trading  or  bartering  stolen  prop- 
erty. 

6.  Professional  gamblers  living  in  idleness. 

6.  All  able  bodied  persons  who  are  found  beg- 
ging for  a  living  or  who  quit  their  houses  and 
leave  their  wives  and  children  without  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

7.  That  all  persons  who  are  able  to  work  and 
who  do  not  work  but  hire  out  their  minor  children 
and  live  upon  their  wages  shall  be  deemed  and 
considered  vagrants. 

8.  All  persons  over  16  and  under  21  years  of  age 
able  to  work  and  who  do  not  work  and  have  no 
property  to  support  them  and  have  not  some  known 
and  visible  means  of  a  fair,  honest  and  reputable 
livelihood  and  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support 
them  and  who  are  not  in  attendance  upon  some 
educational  institute.  It  shall  be  and  Is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  Constables  in 
every  County,  and  the  Police  and  Town  Marshals 
or  other  like  officials  in  every  Town  and  City  in  this 
State  to  give  information  under  oath  to  any  officer 
now  empowered  by  law  to  issue  criminal  warrants, 
of  all  vagrants  within  their  knowledge  or  whom 
they  have  good  reason  to  suspect  as  being  vagrants, 
in  their  respective  Counties,  Towns  and  Cities: 
thereupon  the  said  officer  shall  Issue  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  a  va- 
grant, and  upon  being  brought  before  him,  the  said 
officer,  and  probable  cause  be  shown,  shall  bind 
such  person  over  to  any  Court  of  the  County  having 
jurisdiction  In  misdemeanor  cases.  If  upon  a  trial 
by  a  jury  sworn  to  inquire  whether  such  person 
be  a  vagrant  or  not,  the  fact  of  vagrancy  be  estab- 
llshed,  the  said  vagrant  shall  be  bound  in  sufficient 
security  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  his  future 
industry  and  good  conduct  for  one  year.  Said  bond 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Court.  Upon  such  vagrant's 
refusal  or  failure  to  give  such  security,  the  said 
vagrant  shall  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor, 
Provided,  that  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  defense  to  the 
charge  of  vagrancy  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  that  the  defendant  has  made  bona  fide 
efforts  to  obtain  employment  at  reasonable  prices 
for  his  labor,  and  has  failed  to  obtain  the  same. 

8ec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  con. 
flict  with  this  Act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed.    Approved  August  17, 1903. 


*  It  is  predicted  that  this  Act  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  child  labor  question  in 
GeoigU.    See  Section  7.  uiyi  izea  uy  ^jv^w^lC 
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IlllB«l«. 

Apprentice. 
In  all  indentures  it  shall  be  provided  that  the 
roaster  shall  cause  such  clerk,  apprentice  or  ser- 
vant  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  the  ground 
rules  of  arithmetic;  also  that  at  the  expiration  of 
such  term  of  service,  the  master  shall  give  such 
apprentice  a  new  Bible  and  two  complete  suits  of 
new  wearing  apparel  suitable  to  his  or  her  con. 
dition  in  life,  and  $20  in  money,  in  all  cases  where 
the  term  of  service  has  been  one  year  or  more.  In 
all  municipalities  where  a  manual  training  school 
is  maintained  for  the  technical  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices, such  indentures  shall  further  provide 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  cause  the 
apprentice  to  attend  such  school  for  at  least  three 
consecutive  months  in  each  year  without  expense 
to  the  apprentice.    Approved  May  15, 1908. 

Arbitrationt  and  Atoards. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  creating  a  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  for  the  investigation  or  settlement 
of  difficulties  between  employers  and  their  em- 
ployes. The  salary  of  the  secretary  is  increased 
from  $1,200  to  $2,600  a  year.  Approved  May  15, 
1903. 

Manufacture  of  ExpIo8ive$  Regulated, 

Amendment  to  an  Act  regulating  the  manufac- 
ture, transportation,  use,  and  sale  of  explosives 
and  to  punish  an  improper  use  of  the  same.  Ap- 
proved May  15, 1903. 

Child  Labor. 
Forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  any  gainful  occupation  in  any 
theatre,  concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement,  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  in  any  mercantile 
institution,  store,  office,  laundry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley,  passenger  or  freight 
elevator,  factory  or  workshop,  or  as  a  messenger 
or  driver  therefor,  within  this  State.  Age  and 
school  certiflcate  required  when  children  over  U 
and  under  16  years  are  employed  at  these  occupa- 
tions. No  child  under  14  years  shalf  be  employed 
at  any  work  performed  for  wages  or  for  compen- 
sation  to  whomsoever  payable  during  any  portion 
of  any  month  when  the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
township,  village,  or  city  in  which  he  or  she  resides 
are  In  session,  nor  be  employed  at  any  work  before 
the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning  or  after  six  in  the 
evening,  provided  that  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Regis- 
ters are  to  be  kept,  wall  lists  to  be  posted,  and  age 
and  school  certificates  to  be  placed  on  file.  Hours 
of  labor  of  persons  under  16  years  at  any  gainful 
occupation  are  limited  to  48  a  week  or  eight  hours 
a  day;  no  work  to  be  performed  before  seven  in 
the  morning  or  after  seven  at  night.  Certain  em- 
ployments  are  forbidden  for  children  under  16 
years,  such  as  working  around  certain  machinery, 
running  elevators,  handling  poisonous  substances, 
etc.  Employment  is  forbidden  of  minors  over  14 
years  and  under  16  years  who  cannot  read  and  wiite 
simple  sentences  unless  they  attend  a  public  even- 
ing  school  If  such  is  maintained  In  town  or  city  in 
which  minor  resides.    Approved  May  15, 19(f3. 

Factory  Initpectors. 
Amendment  to  an  Act  re^ulnting  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles 
In  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  State  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same  and  to  make 
an  appropriation  therefor.    A  pproved  May  15, 1U03. 


Free  Employment  Bureau*. 
Relates  to  employment  oflBces  and  agencies  In 
the  State  and  repeals  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acta  in 
conflict  therewith.    Approved  May  11, 1908. 

Wages. 
Regulates  and  enforces  the  payment  on  regular 
pay  day  of  wages  due  laborers,  servants,  and  em. 
ployte  from  corporations  doing  business  in  this 
State;  certain  contracts  declared  Illegal.  Approved 
May  14, 1903. 

Oamiehment  cf  Wage*. 

Relates  to  wages  earned  outside  of  State;  specl- 
fles  that  wages  earned  out  of  this  State  and  payable 
out  of  this  State  shall  be  exempt  from  attachmient 
or  garnishment  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose  out  of  this  State,  unless  the  defendant 
in  the  attachment  suit  is  personally  served  with 
process.  If  not  personally  served,  the  court.  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  police  magistrate  issuing  (he 
writ  of  attachment  or  garnishment  shall  not  enter- 
tain  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  but  shall  dismiss  the 
suit  at  the  cost  of  the  plaintiff.  Approved  May  1S» 
1908. 

School  Employis  Pension  Fund. 

Provides  for  the  formation  and  disbursement  of 
a  public  school  employes  pension  fund  in  clUea 
having  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  the  fund  to 
consist  of  amounts  retained  from  the  salaries  or 
wages  of  employes  to  be  deducted  In  equal  monthly 
installments  from  such  wages  at  the  regular  time 
of  payment  thereof,  and  all  moneys  derived  from 
any  and  all  other  sources.  City  treasurer  to  be 
custodian  of  fund  under  control  and  direction  of 
board  of  trustees  which  shall  consist  of  the  preai. 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and 
four  employes  contributing  to  said  fund,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  employes  contributing 
to  fund.  Any  contributor  attaining  the  age  of  05 
years  and  who  has  been  In  service  of  said  board  of 
education  for  10  years  and  who  has  contributed  to 
fund  for  10  years  has  a  right  to  retire  and  become 
a  beneflclary ;  said  benefit  or  annuity  shall  be  pro. 
porilonate  to  the  amount  of  contributions  of  such 
employ^.  Provides  for  benefit  to  widow  of  de- 
ceased contributor  to  fund.  Provides  for  retire- 
ments under  Act  of  1895  relating  to  formation  and 
disbursement  of  a  public  school  teachers'  and  pub- 
lic school  employes'  pension  and  retirement  fund. 
Approved  May  15, 1908. 

Convict  Labor. 
The  laws  of  Illinois  of  1903  include  a  very  Impor- 
taut  Act  regulating  the  employment  of  convicts 
and  prisoners  In  the  penal  and  reformatory  Instl- 
tutlons  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  providing  for 
the  disposition  of  the  products  of  their  skill  and 
Industry.  **The  Board  of  Prison  Industries  of 
Illinois  "  is  created  and  is  composed  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  the  two  State  penitentiaries  and  reforma 
tory.  Board  to  dispose  of  products  of  convicts — 
sale  on  open  market— not  to  compete  with  free 
labor.  Labor  of  convicts  not  to  be  contracted  for 
—  Bale  of  products  to  State,  etc.  Eight  hour  day 
prescribed  —  use  of  machinery  —  instructions  of 
convicts.  State  Institutions  to  have  precedence  of 
subdivisions  of  Slate.  Board  of  classification  ere- 
ated;  shall  fix  price  of  labor  and  products,  the 
Slate  auditor  to  prescrn>e  the  form  of  cards  to  be 
kept.  Certain  convicts  may  receive  pay  for  work. 
How  the  balance  due  convict**  may  be  drawn. 
Board  of  Industries  shall  designate  bank  for  de- 
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posH  of  funds— bank  shall  give  bond  and  pay 
Interest— fund,  how  drawn..  Duty  of  Attorney 
General  in  case  of  Illegal  contracts  made  by  ward- 
ens, or  others.  Board  required  to  enforce  provi. 
slonsof  Act  not  later  than  July  1,1904— termination 
of  contracts;  remoral  of  property  of  contractors. 
Approved  May  11, 1903. 

Indlaiuu 

Chap.  46.  ffours  of  Service  of  Trainmen. 
Limits  the  service  of  trainmen  on  railways  to  16 
consecntlve  hours,  allowing  at  least  eight  hours' 
rest  and  relief  from  all  duty;  such  company  vio- 
lating this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  all  persons  and 
employ  fe  Inj  ured  by  reason  thereof,  and  no  employ^ 
shall  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  violation  or  failure.  Approved 
Feb.  28, 1908. 

Chap.  171.  PaytnerU  of  Wage$, 
Concerns  the  Issuance  of  checks,  tickets,  tokens, 
or  any  other  device  payable  In  merchandise  or  any. 
thing  other  than  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
or  checks  on  a  solvent  bank  by  any  person,  firm, 
company,  corporation,  or  association  in  payment  or 
exchange  for  the  assignment  or  transfer  of  wages 
of  employes  or  other  persons  rendering  service  for 
hire;  repeals  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith.  Ap. 
proved  March  9, 1908. 

Convict  Labor. 
An  amendment  to  the  Act  concerning  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  convicts  of  the  State  Prison  was 
passed  in  1903  (Chap.  16*)  and  stipulated  that  con. 
tracts,  whether  made  for  the  labor  of  said  convicts 
or  on  the  piece  price  system,  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  the  same.  No  con. 
tract  for  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  be  made  for  a 
longer  period  than  up  to  Oct.  1, 1910.  Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  regular  work-day.  Chap.  243,t 
Acts  of  1908,  created  a  Board  on  Prison  Reform  to 
be  composed  of  six  members,  three  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  the  other  three  to  be  the  warden 
of  the  State  Prison,  superintendent  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari. 

ties. 

]IOBt»n». 

Chap.  88.    Employers*  Liability. 

Sec.  I.  Every  railway  corporation,  including 
electric  railway  corporations,  doing  business  in 
this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  an  employ^  thereof,  within  this  State,  without 
contributing  negligence  on  his  part,  when  such 
damage  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  train 
dispatcher,  telegraph  operator,  superintendent, 
master  mechanic,  yardmaster,  conductor,  engi. 
neer,  motorman,  or  of  any  other  employ^  who  has 
superintendence  of  any  stationary  or  hand  signal. 

Sec.  II.  That  every  company,  corporation,  or 
individual  operating  any  mine,  smelter  or  mill  for 
the  refining  of  ores  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
sustained  by  an  employ^  thereof  within  this  State, 
without  contributing  negligence  on  his  part,  when 
such  damage  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
superintendent,  foreman,  shift-boss,  hoisting  or 
other  engineer,  or  crane-men. 

Sec.  III.  No  contract  of  Insurance,  relief,  bene- 
fit, or  indemnity  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  nor  any 
other  contract  entered  into  either  before  or  after 
the  injury,  between  the  person  injured  and  any  of 


the  employers  named  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
any  bar  or  defense  to  any  cause  of  action  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  IV.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  V.  This  A  ct  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval  by  the 
Governor.    Approved  March  0, 1903. 

Chap.  4.    Eight-hour  Day  on  Irrigation  Works. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  in  the  construction  of  irri- 
gation works  in  the  State  eight  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  and  no  Mongolian  labor  shall 
be  employed  thereon.    Approved  Feb.  16, 1903. 

Chap.  10.  Hours  qf  Labor  in  Mines. 
Regulates  the  hours  of  employment  of  working, 
men  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in 
smelters  and  ore  reduction  works  to  eight  per  day, 
and  provides  penalties  for  violations  thereof.  A  p- 
proved  Feb.  28, 1903. 

Chap.  18.  Protection  of  Workmen, 
Provides  for  the  protection  of  workmen  em- 
ployed  where  machinery  is  used  with  collars  and 
pulleys  secured  by  set  screws,  but  does  not  prevent 
recovery  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  injuries.  Ap- 
proved Feb.  26,  1908. 

Chap.  87.  Eight-hour  Day  on  Public  Works. 
On  public  works,  all  works  or  undertakings  car* 
ried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor;  violation  of  Act  creates  forfeiture  to  con- 
tractors.   Approved  March  9, 1908. 

Chap.  ill.  Agreements  —  Labor  Organizations, 
Makes  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  their  employes,  or  persons  about 
to  enter  their  employment,  not  to  become  or  con. 
tinue  as  members  of  labor  organizations.  Ap- 
proved March  17, 1908. 

Chap.  124.  Coercion  and  Intimidation. 
Prevents  the  compelling  of  employes  of  persons, 
companies,  corporations,  or  associations  to  trade 
at  any  particular  store  or  board  at  any  particular 
boarding  house  by  means  of  coercion,  intimida- 
tlon,  or  otherwise,  in  this  State.  Approved  March 
20,1908. 

Hew  York. 

Resolution  on  Labor  on  Public  Works. 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly to  amend  the  constitution  (section  1  article 
12)  was  passed  so  as  to  allow  the  Legislature  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  wages  or  salaries,  the  hours  of 
work  or  labor,  and  make  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion, welfare,  and  safety  of  persons  employed  by 
the  State  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  civil  division  of  the  State,  or  by  any  contractor 
or  Bul>con tractor  performing  labor  or  service  for 
the  State  or  for  any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  civil  division  thereof.    Passed  April,  1903. 

Chap.  74.    Laborers  in  Armories  and  Arsenals, 
Amendment  to  the  military  code  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  laborers  in  armories  and  arsenals 
and  of  the  property  connected  therewith.    Ap- 
proved March  25, 1903. 


*  Approved  Feb.  14, 1903. 


t  Approved  March  11,  li 
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Chap.  151.    Employment  of  Children  in  Street 
Trades. 

Prohibits  male  children  under  10  years  of  age 
and  girls  under  16  years  In  any  city  of  the  first 
class  to  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers 
In  any  street  or  public  place.  Newsboys  under  14 
years  of  age  are  obliged  to  have  a  permit  and  badge 
issued  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  and  school  district  where 
the  child  resides.  The  badge  roust  l>e  worn  by  the 
child  at  all  times  while  at  work,  and  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  proper  authority  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue.  No  child  to 
sell  newspapers  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Approved  April  8, 1903. 

Chap.  184.    Factory  Employment. 

Amends  the  lal)or  law  relative  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  factories.  The  factory 
law  has  up  to  this  time  prohibited  the  employment 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factories.  The 
new  law  forbids  children  under  the  age  of  14  years 
to  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in 
or  In  connection  with  any  factory  in  the  State.  No 
child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  shall  be  so  em. 
ployed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an 
employment  certificate  issued  as  provided  accord- 
ing to  the  law  shall  have  been  filed  In  the  office  of 
the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such 
child.    Approved  April  15, 1903. 

Chap.  243.  Two- Platoon  System  in  Buffalo. 
Permits  the  two-platoon  system  in  the  Buffalo 
fire  department  (amendment  to  Chap.  105,  Acts  of 
1891).  The  board  of  fire  commissioners  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  Common  Council 
divide  the  captains  or  foremen  of  companies,  lieu- 
tenants, or  assistant  foremen,  engineers,  and  fire- 
men of  all  grades  into  two  platoons,  one  to  perform 
day  service  and  the  other  night  service.  In  cases 
of  riot  or  serious  conflagration  the  board  or  chief 
engineer  shall  have  power  to  assign  all  members 
of  the  department  to  continuous  duty.  Neither  of 
said  platoons  shall  be  required  to  perform  continu- 
ous day  service  or  night  service  for  a  longer  con- 
secutive period  than  one  week,  except  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  hours  of  duty 
and  service  between  the  two  platoons.  The  sala- 
ries now  paid  to  men  in  the  department  shall  not 
be  reduced.    Approved  April  24, 1903. 

Chap.  256.     Women  and  Children  in  Commercial 
Employments. 

The  Act  amending  article  11  of  the  labor  law  ap- 
plies only  to  cities  and  villages  which  at  the  last 
preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of 
8,000  or  more.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work 
in  or  in  connection  with  any  mercantile  establish- 
ment,  business  office,  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  department  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages  more 
than  54  hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  nine 
hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
day.  No  female  employed  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  or  In  connection 
with  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  60 
hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in 
any  one  day  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  work  day  on  some  one  day  of  the  week;  or 
before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10  o'clock 


at  night.  Vacation  work  for  children  under  14  years 
of  age  is  prohibited  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  but  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class 
children  12  years  of  age  may  be  employed  during 
the  summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  if  such 
children  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language.  Certificates,  to  be  designated  as 
vacation  certificates,  must  be  issued  to  all  such  chll- 
dren.    Approved  April  24, 1903. 

Chap.  293.  Registration  of  Nurse*. 
Provides  for  the  examination  and  registration  of 
nurses.  The  regents  of  the  State  University  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  registration  and  to  appoint  a 
State  board  of  five  examiners  from  a  list  of  ten 
members  from  the  New  York  State  Nurses  Assod. 
ation  nominated  by  the  association.  Approved 
April  24, 1908. 

Chap.  826.  Protection  of  Motormen. 
Requires  the  enclosure  of  platforms  on  street 
cars  throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  boroughs  of  New  Toi^ 
City,  during  December,  January,  February,  and 
March ;  both  platforms  are  to  be  enclosed  from  the 
fronts  of  the  platforms  to  the  fronts  of  the  hoods, 
so  as  to  afford  protection  to  employ^  operating 
cars.    Approved  May  6, 1903. 

Chap.  849.    Discrimination  against  National 

Guardsmen. 
Imposes  a  penalty  upon  persons  or  organizations 
discriminating  against  members  of  the  National 
Guard ;  protects  the  National  guardsmen  from  dis- 
charge in  their  means  of  livelihood  but  does  not 
give  them  any  preference  or  advantage  on  account 
of  their  membership.  It  is  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  employment  of 
the  National  guardsmen  on  account  of  their  mem- 
bershlp  or  to  dissuade  a  person  from  enlisting  by 
threat  of  injury  with  reference  to  his  employment, 
trade  or  business.  Forbids  trade  organizations 
from  passing  resolutions  or  by-laws  discriminating 
in  the  matter  of  membership  against  members  of 
the  National  Guard.    Approved  May  6, 1908. 

Chap.  880.  Amendment  relating  to  False  Statements 
in  Applications  made  for  Employment  Oert^ 
cotes. 

Provides  penalty  for  any  person  who  knowingly 
makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any 
application  made  for  an  employment  certificate 
required  by  the  labor  law.    Approved  May  6, 190S. 

Chap.  426.  Amendment  to  the  Railroad  Loud  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Protection  of  Certain  Employis  of 
Street  Railroads. 

Applies  to  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
and  requires  that  platforms  on  all  cars  throughout 
said  counties  must  be  enclosed  In  front  and  on  one 
side  from  December  to  April  and  platforms  on  cars 
used  more  than  a  mile  outside  the  city  limits  must 
be  completely  enclosed.    Approved  May  7, 190S. 

Chap.  450.  Amendment  to  Title  16  of  Chap.  666, 
Acts  of  1894,  known  as  the  Consolidated  School 
Law. 

Requires  children  between  eight  and  14  years  of 
age  to  attend  school  throughout  the  entire  school 
year  and  absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of 
any  child  under  14  years  In  any  business  or  serrloe 
whatever  during  any  part  of  the  term  during  which 
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the  public  schoolB  of  the  district  In  which  the  child 
resides  are  In  session.  Every  boy  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  who  Is  engaged  In  any  useful  em- 
ployment or  service  In  a  city  of  the  first  or  second 
class  and  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of 
study  as  Is  required  for  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary  public  schools  of  such  city,  shall  attend 
the  public  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  other 
evening  schools  offering  an  equivalent  course  of 
instruction  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  16  weeks  In  each  school 
year  or  calendar  year.  When  children  between  14 
and  16  years  are  employed  school  certificate  Is  re- 
quired, stating  attendance  at  school,  ability  to  read 
and  write  English,  and  familiarity  with  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic.  Approved  May  7, 
1906. 

Chap.  461.  OamUhment  of  Wage: 
Provides  for  the  attachment  of  w^es  by  gar- 
nishment  or  trustee  process  whereby  the  creditor 
is  enabled  to  collect  a  debt  by  Intercepting  wages 
due  his  debtor.  When  sufficient  property  not  ex- 
empt by  law  from  execution  cannot  be  found  In 
the  possession  of  a  man  against  whom  a  creditor 
has  secured  judgment  for  necessaries  of  life  fur- 
nished to  satisfy  the  debt,  judgment  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  may  be  made  a  lien  and  continuing 
levy  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  wages,  debt,  earnings, 
salary,  profits  or  income  from  trust  funds  due  to 
debtor,  provided  such  wages,  etc.,  exceed  $20  a 
week.  Thus  upon  judgment  duly  obtained  the  em- 
ployer of  a  man  earning  $25  a  week  would  be  re- 
quired  to  deduct  $2JiO  a  week  from  the  wages  due 
such  employ^  and  pay  same  to  an  ofllcer  acting  for 
the  latter*s  creditor  until  the  debt  was  entirely  dis- 
charged. If  the  employer  should  fall  or  refuse  to 
pay  over  to  said  creditor  the  percentage  of  said 
indebtedness  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  there- 
for by  the  judgment  creditor,  and  the  amount  so 
recovered  by  the  creditor  shall  be  applied  towards 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  Not  more  than  one  judg- 
ment may  be  Issued  at  one  time  against  a  debtor, 
and  the  latter  may  apply  to  the  court  at  any  time 
for  a  modification  of  the  judgment.  Act  takes  effect 
September  1, 1908.    Approved  May  7, 1908. 

Chap .  661 .  An  Act  to  €anend  the  Labor  Law  relating 
to  Polishing  and  Buffing. 
No  male  child  under  the  age  of  18  years  nor  any  fe- 
male shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  this  State 
In  operating  or  using  any  emery,  trlpoll,  rouge, 
oomndum,  stone,  carborundum,  or  any  abrasive, 
or  emery  polishing  or  buffing  wheel,  where  articles 
of  the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium  are  manufactured. 
Such  employment  is  a  misdemeanor.  The  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  his  assistants,  and  deputies  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Approved 
May  13, 190S. 

Chap.  6S2.  Regulating  the  Practice  of  Bartering, 
Begnlates  the  practice  of  barberlng  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  establishes  a  State  board  of  examiners 
consisting  of  two  master  barbers  and  two  journey- 
men barbers,  which  has  power  to  appoint  subexam- 
ining  barbers  in  villages  and  cities.  No  person  is 
to  practice  barberlng  without  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication from  the  board,  but  persons  who  are  now 
barbers  of  at  least  three  years  experience  are  to 
receive  certificates  on  the  payment  of  the  fee  of  $1 
each  without  examination.  The  board  of  examln- 
ers  has  the  power  to  revoke  a  license  or  certificate 
after  a  hearing  for  conviction  for  felony,  habitual 


drunkenness,  gross  incompetency,  and  the  use  of 
unclean  towels  and  utensils.  When  the  State  or 
local  boards  of  examiners  discover  a  barber  shop 
in  an  unsanitary  condition,  the  local  board  of  health 
is  called  upon  to  declare  such  a  shop  a  public  nui- 
sance. The  expenses  of  the  boards  are  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  moneys  received  as  fees  for 
certificates  and  examinations.  Approved  May  16, 
1903. 

Texas. 
Chap.  28.    ChUd  Labor. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  any  agent  or  employ^ 
of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  here- 
after employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  to  labor  In  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  or  other  establishment 
using  machinery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  each  day  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  violated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  any  agent  or  employ^  of 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  here- 
after employ  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  years  (who  cannot  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language)  to  labor 
in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, or  other  establishment  using  machinery, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars;  and  each  day 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  violated  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  offense;  provided,  that  such  child 
who  has  a  widowed  mother,  or  parent  Incapacitated 
to  support  it,  may  be  employed  between  the  hours 
of  6  A.M.  and  6  P.M.;  provided,  further,  that  such 
parent  is  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living,  and 
has  no  means  of  support  other  than  the  labor  of 
such  child ;  and  in  no  event  shall  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  be  permitted 
to  work  outside  the  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  or  agent  or  employ^  of  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  owning,  operating  or 
assisting  In  operating,  any  mine,  distillery  or  brew- 
ery, who  shall  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  to  labor  in  or  about  any  mine,  dis- 
tillery or  brewery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  4.  The  fact  that  there  is  now  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age  in 
the  factories  of  the  State,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
children,  and  of  society  generally,  creates  an  emer- 
gency and  an  imperative  public  necessity  that  the 
Constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on 
three  several  days  be  suspended,  and  that  this  bill 
be  put  upon  its  third  reading  and  final  passage; 
and  it  Is  BO  enacted.  Approved  March  6,  1903. 
Takes  effect  90  days  after  adjournment. 

Chap.  68.  Coercion  and  Blacklisting . 
Section  1.  That  hereafter  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  firm,  or 
any  agent,  manager  or  board  of  managers  or  ser- 
vant of  any  corporation  or  firm  in  this  State  to 
coerce  or  require  any  servant  or  employ^  to  deal 
with  or  purchase  any  article  of  food,  clothing  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  per- 
son, association,  corporation  or  company,  or  at  any 
place  or  store  whatever.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  such  person  or  persons,  or  agent,  manager, 
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or  board  of  managers  or  servant  to  exclude  from 
work,  or  to  punish  or  blacklist  any  of  said  employes 
for  failure  to  deal  with  any  such  person  or  persons 
or  any  firm,  company  or  corporation,  or  to  pur- 
chase  any  article  of  food,  clothing  or  merchandise 
whatever  at  any  store  or  any  place  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  company  or  «or. 
poratlon  or  association,  or  any  agent,  manager  or 
managers,  or  servant  of  any  company,  corporation 
or  association,  described  in  the  foregoing  section, 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic 
tion  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  8.  The  fact  that  blacklisting,  coercion  and 
force  relative  to  compelling  employes  to  trade  at 
certain  places  exists  to  a  great  extent  In  Texas, 
and  has  become  a  crying  evil  against  the  employes 
who  are  compelled  to  trade  with  employers  or  be 
deprived  of  work  necessary  to  maintain  an  honest 
living,  creates  an  emergency  and  an  Imperative 
public  necessity  that  the  Constitutional  rule  re- 
quiring bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  be 
suspended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it  Is  so  en. 
acted. 

(Note.— The  enrolled  bill  shows  that  the  fore- 
going act  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
vote  given ;  and  passed  the  Senate,  no  vote  given.) 

Approved  March  26, 1908.  Takes  effect  90  days 
after  adjournment. 

VtmJk, 

Chap.  98.  Eighihour  Day  on  Public  Work*. 
Provides  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  in  all  penal  institutions,  and  on  all  works  and 
undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State, 
county,  or  municipal  governments.  Approved 
March  12,  1908. 

Convict  Labor.    Amendment  to  Sec.  611,  Revised 
Statutes  of  1898. 

The  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  are  em- 
powered  to  provide  work  for  prisoners  confined  in 
county  Jails  upon  the  public  grounds,  roads,  streets, 
alleys,  highways,  or  public  buildings,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  county.    Approved  March  28, 1908. 

Child  Labor. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vlr- 
ginla.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  over  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mining  opera, 
tions  in  this  Commonwealth  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  six  o'clock  poRt-merldlan  and  seven  o'clock 
ante-meridian ;  and  that  no  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years  shall  be  employed  In  any  manufactur- 
Ing,  mechanical,  or  mining  operation  in  this  Com. 
monwealth ;  and  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent, 
overseer,  foreman,  or  manager  of  any  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  or  mining  operation  who  shall 
knowingly  employ,  or  permit  to  be  employed,  In 
the  operation  of  which  he  is  owner,  agent,  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  foreman,  or  manager  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any 
parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  such 
employment  of  his  child  or  ward,  shall,  upon  convic 
tlon  of  such  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  on  and  from  January 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four.  Approved  April 
16, 1908. 


FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 
TI«forl»,  Aastr»U». 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Railway  Employis  Strike. 

WHEREAS  a  large  number  of  persons  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  State  as  employis  in  the  Rail- 
ways Department  have  combined  together  to  cease 
performing  their  duties  in  order  to  destroy  thereby 
the  effective  Railway  Service  of  the  State:  And 
whereas  they  have  in  pursuance  of  such  combina- 
tion ceased  to  perform  their  duties  In  the  Railway 
Service  of  the  State  and  have  thus  effected  a  strike  : 
And  whereas  It  is  necessary  to  invest  His  Majesty's 
Government  with  further  powers  to  restore  to  the 
public  the  full  use  of  the  railways  of  the  Sute :  Be 
It  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Bxcellent 
Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Victoria  In  this  present  Parliament  assembled 
and  by  the  'authority  of  the  same  as  follows  (that 
Is  to  say):  — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  RtMwayt  Km- 
ployis  Strike  Act  1908,  and  the  words  and  expres- 
sions in  this  Act  unless  Inconsistent  with  the  context 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  section  three 
and  Part  II  of  the  RcUlways  Act  1890  as  amended  by 
the  Railways  Act  1891. 

2.  Every  person  employed  In  the  Railway  Ser> 
vice,  either  In  a  permanent  office  or  as  a  supema- 
merary,  who  has  ceased  In  pursuance  of  the  strike 
to  perform  his  duties,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
Joined  in  the  strike  and  to  have  become  a  striker. 

8.  (1)  Every  officer  or  employ^  In  the  Railway 
Service  who  has  become  a  striker  shall  without  any 
order  of  removal  or  dismissal  by  the  Commission- 
ers be  deemed  to  have  ceased  immediately  on  be- 
coming a  striker  to  be  an  ofllcer  or  employ^  In  the 
Railway  Service,  and  to  have  forfeited  all  rights 
(If  any)  to  any  future  pension,  gratuity,  compensa- 
tion, superannuation,orretirlngallowance,and  also 
all  legal  rights  or  privileges  whatsoever  arising  out 
of  or  pertaining  to  his  previous  employment  as  an 
officer  or  employ^,  save  and  except  as  to  any  salary 
or  pay  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  a 
striker. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  herein 
or  In  the  Railways  Acts— 

(a)  The  Commissioners  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governor  In  Council,  reinstate  In  the  Railway 
Service  any  officer  or  employ^  who  may  have  been 
a  striker;  and  such  officer  or  employ^  may  lie  so 
reinstated  In  any  class,  rank,  position,  or  grade  not 
superior  to  that  previously  occupied  by  him;  and 
such  reinstatement  shall  be  subject  to  such  Just  and 
equitable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission- 
ers with  consent  as  aforesaid  may  determine  with 
regard  to  any  officer  or  employ^  so  reinstated ;  and 

(b)  The  Commissioners  may,  subject  to  such  con- 
sent as  regards  officers  or  employis  who  had  previ- 
ous to  striking  a  right  to  future  pension,  gratuity, 
compensation,  or  superannuation  or  retiring  allow- 
ance, allow  or  refuse  to  allow  any  such  right  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  such  extent  as  seems  td  them  to 
be  Just  and  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular  circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  merits 
of  the  peri^on  concerned. 

4.  (l)  In  order  that  the  positions  in  the  Railway 
Service  rendered  vacant  by  any  removals  or  dismis- 
sals of  officers  and  employes  for  becoming  strikers 
or  for  any  misconduct  connected  with  the  strike 
or  by  the  operation  of  this  Act  may  be  readily  and 
quickly  filled  up,  the  Commissioners  may  with  the 
consent  of  the  Governor  In  Council  and  notwith- 
uigiijzeu  ijy  '^wJ  v^vj-pc  ln^ 
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standing  anything  to  the  contrary  In  the  Railways 
Acts,  appoint  to  any  such  positions  any  persons  who 
were  engaged  under  or  pursuant  to  a  notiflcatlon 
inviting  applic4itions  for  the  positions  of  engine- 
drivers  and  firemen  signed  and  issued  by  the  Com. 
missioner,  W.  Fitzpatrick,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  and 
who  in  the  Commissioners'  opinion  are  competent 
to  fulJll  the  duties  thereof. 

(2)  Any  such  appointments  may  be  made  to  any 
permanent  ofHco  or  for  any  specified  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners  l>e- 
fore  appointment. 

(8)  Persons  may  be  so  appointed  without  public 
notice  or  previous  examination  or  probation,  on 
proof  only  of  competency  to  fill  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  they  may  be  appointed. 

(4)  Persons  who  are  appointed  temporarily  need 
not  Insure  their  lives,  but  those  appointed  to  any 
permanent  office  must  comply  with  the  life  assur- 
ance  provlalons  of  the  Railways  Acts  within  such 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of 
appointment  as  the  Commissioners  may  direct. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  persons  may 
be  appointed  to  any  class,  rank,  position,  or  grade, 
and  employ^  who  are  not  strikers  may  bo  pro- 
moted to  any  positions  rendered  vacant  as  afore- 
said, irrespective  of  their  previous  position  or 
seniority  or  length  of  service. 

5.  No  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  brought  or 
maintained  or  verdict  found  or  Judgment  given  in 
any  court  against  the  Commissioners  as  a  carrier 
of  passengers  or  goods  or  as  a  common  carrier  or 
against  any  of  their  officers  or  employes  for  any 
loss,  damage,  injury,  or  delay  caused  or  occasioned 
to  any  person  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  said 
Commissioners  or  officers  or  employes  to  perform 
any  duty  or  fulfil  any  obligation  arising  out  of  any 
contract  or  otherwise,  provided  such  failure  shall 
have  arisen  from  or  been  caused  by  or  In  conse- 
quence of  or  been  incidental  to  the  strike,  or  shall 
have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  any  strikers 
to  perform  their  duties  as  officers  or  employes  of 
the  Commissioners,  or  shall  have  arisen  by  reason 
of  any  action  of  any  strikers  or  persons  apparently 
acting  in  combination  with  strikers,  or  to  further 
or  continue  the  strike. 

6.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into 
operation  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  three  and  shall  continue  in  oper. 
ation  until  the  end  of  the  next  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament  unless  the  Parliament  otherwise  deter- 
mines; but  the  expiration  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  past  operation  of  this  Act,  or  the  validity 
of  anything  done  or  suffered  thereunder,  or  invali- 
date or  affect  any  appointment  or  promotion  made 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  revive  any  action  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act.    Approved  May  22, 1903. 

During  1902,  the  foUowlng  legislation  relative  to 
labor  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Ger- 
many: 

Jan.  23.  Ordinance  limiting  hours  of  labor  in 
hotels,  liquor  saloons,  etc.,  to  15  in  24  for  employes 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  16  in  24  for  persons 
over  16  years  of  age ;  providing  full  24  hours  rest 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  forbidding  employment 
of  boys  under  16  years  and  girls  under  18  years  be- 
tween 10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.    To  take  effect  A  pr.  1, 1902. 

Jan.  31.  Ordinance  forbidding  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  manufacture  of  chicory 
or  in  chicory  factories  where  motors  run  by  ele- 


mentary  force  (steam,  gas,  water,  wind,  electricity, 
etc.)  are  used;  and  forbidding  women  and  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  such  factories  while  the  work  of 
drying  is  in  progress.  To  take  effect  Apr.  17,  1902, 
and  remain  in  force  10  years. 

March  1.  Ordinance  regulating  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  shops  for  vulcanizing  India  rubber; 
providing  for  protection  of  employes  against  acid 
poisoning  and  other  dangers  of  the  work.  To  take 
effect  July  1, 1902. 

March  5.  Ordinance  forbidding  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  and  women  in  manu- 
facturing, polishing,  or  engraving  glass,  In  glass 
blowing,  or  in  the  preparatory  processes;  in  some 
of  the  less  dangerous  and  fatiguing  parts  of  the 
work,  boys  under  14  years,  holding  proper  medical 
certificates,  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day.  To  take  effect  April  1, 1902,  and  re- 
main  In  force  10  years. 

March  5.  Ordinance  relative  to  employment  of 
women  and  children  In  manufacturing  and  refin- 
ing sugar— forbidding  employment  on  trucks  or 
in  other  fatiguing  branches  of  the  work  and  in  any 
rooms  where  excessive  heat  Is  required.  To  take 
efliect  April  1, 1902,  and  remain  in  force  10  years. 

March  15.  Ordinance  providing  that  the  ordi- 
nance of  February  1, 1895,  regulating  employment 
of  children  in  the  coal  mines  of  Prussia,  Baden, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  should  remain  in  force  till 
April  1, 1903.  The  ordinance  provides  that  no  child 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  In  the  coal 
mines  and  that  children  over  14  years  must  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  before  6 
AM.,  and  that  not  less  than  12  hours  must  elapse 
between  two  days  work. 

March  20.  Ordinance  amending  ordinance  of 
March  24,  1892,  relative  to  employment  of  women 
in  coal,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  In  the  regency  of 
Oppeln,  by  striking  out  certain  restrictions.  To 
be  in  force  until  April  1, 1907. 

March  20.  Ordinance  relative  to  protection  of 
employes  in  quarries  and  stone  cutting  works,  pro- 
viding for  sheds  for  protection  from  the  weather 
and  for  proper  resting  places;  also  for  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  accidents  and  injury  to  the 
health  of  workmen;  limiting  hours  of  labor  to  9 
or  10  for  men;  and  forbidding  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  any  dangerous  work.  To 
take  effect  Oct.  1, 1902,  except  sections  relating  to 
women  which  take  effect  Oct.  1, 1903. 

April  30.  Ordinance  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  Council  for  Labor  Statistics  under  the  Imperial 
Office  of  Statistics. 

May  27.  Ordinance  relative  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  In  rolling  mills  and  forges; 
specifying  restrictions  as  to  nature  of  work  al- 
lowed; limiting  hours  of  labor.  To  take  effect 
June  1, 1902,  and  remain  in  force  for  10  years. 

June  2.  Law  regulating  seamen's  employment 
agencies;  forbidding  ship  chandlers,  keepers  of 
lodging  houses,  inns,  etc.,  or  persons  Interested  In 
such  business,  to  act  as  employment  agents;  regulat- 
ing fees,  etc.;  and  establishing  punishments  forin< 
f ringements  of  the  law.    To  take  effect  A  pril  l,  1903. 

JunQ  24.  Ordinance  cx»ncerning  employment  of 
minors  in  shops  for  heckling  and  similar  work.  To 
be  in  forc^  until  July  1, 1908. 

October  22.  Ordinance  regulating  cx)nditlons  of 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  requiring  crude 
wool,  hair,  or  bristles  so  as  to  protect  the  health  of 
employes.    To  take  effect  Jan.  1, 1903. 

December  9.    Ordinance  requiring  wage  books 

for  employes  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 

lingerie.    To  take  effect  Apr.  1, 1903.    Annuaire  de 

la  Leoislation  du  lYavail,  1902.  — Brussels,  1903. 
"  uigmzea  uy  '%^_j  v^'v^'St  iv^ 
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RECENT  LEGAL  LABOB  DECISIONS. 


Employers*  Lietbility— Negligenct  — Bo8».  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  held,  In  the  recent  case 
of  Schmalstleg  yb.  Leavenworth  Coal  Company, 
that  the  negligence  of  a  fire  boss,  whom  the  owner 
of  a  mine  Is  required  by  statute  to  employ,  renders 
the  employer  liable  for  an  Injury  to  an  employ* 
caused  thereby. 

Sub-Agent  —  Negligence  —  Liability.  The  Su- 
preme  Court  of  Georgia  held,  lu  the  recent  case 
of  Morris  et  al.  vs.  Warlick  et  al.,  that  where  an 
agent  has  authority  to  employ  a  sub-agent  to  do 
the  work  of  the  principal,  the  agent  Is  not  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  the  sub-agent  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  If  due  care  has  been  employed  In 
his  selection. 

Alien— Citizenship  — ImmunitieB.  According  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
In  the  matter  of  Johnson's  Estate,  an  alien  has  no 
right  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  statute  Is  vio- 
lative of  section  2  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  declaring  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  states. 

Sales  in  Bulk  —  Creditors— Statute.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  held,  In  the  recent  case  of 
McDanlels  vs.  J.  J.  Connolly  Shoe  Company,  that 
a  statute  forbidding  the  purchase  of  a  stock  of 
goods  in  bulk  without  ascertaining  the  seller's 
creditors  and  having  their  claims  settled  does  not 
deprive  the  seller  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  is  not  void  as  class  legislation 
or  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Physician  —  Corporation  —  Employ i.  The  Su- 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held,  in  the 
recent  case  of  King  vs.  Forbes  Lithograph  Com- 
pany, that  a  physician  could  not  recover  of  a  manu- 
facturing company  for  services  i^ndered  to  its 
employ*  where  it  appeared  merely  that  a  superin- 
tendent  of  one  of  its  departments,  authorized  to 
employ  and  discharge  workmen,  told  the  employ* 
to  go  to  the  hospital  to  be  treated,  and  said  that  all 
bills  would  be  paid  by  the  company. 

Building  — Contract^ Labor  Claims.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  held,  In  the  recent  case 
of  Gibbs  vs.  Tally,  that  legislation  requiring  an 
owner  of  property  who  had  made  and  filed  a  valid 
oontract  for  the  placing  of  a  building  thereon,  under 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  the  entire  con- 
tract  price  might  be  applied  to  the  claims  of  labor- 
ers and  material  men,  to  furnish  a  bond  which 
would  make  him  liable  to  them  in  an  additional 
amount,  in  case  their  claims  were  not  satisfied  by 
the  contractor,  was  unconstitutional. 

Accident- Negligence- Proximate  Cause.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  held,  In  the  case  of  The 
Chattanooga  Light  &  Power  Company  vs.  Hodges, 
that  where  an  employ*  was  mortally  burned  in 
his  employer's  burning  building,  which  he  had 
entered  to  telephone  an  alarm  of  fire  after  he  had 
failed  to  give  an  alarm  elsewhere  as  he  had  left 
the  building  to  do,  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death 


was  not  the  employer's  negligence  in  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  building  so  as  to  be  likely  to 
bum,  but  the  employ *'s  act  in  re-entering  the  build- 
ing after  he  had  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

Eight-Hour  Law  Held  Void.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The  City  of  Cleve- 
land vs.  Clements  Rrothers  Construction  Company, 
that  an  act  limiting  to  eight  hours  per  day  the  work 
of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  behalf  of  the  state  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  and  requiring  that 
every  contract  for  public  work  should  contain  a 
stipulation  that  no  laborer  should  be  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours,  under  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  by  the  contractor  of  a  certain  sura  for 
each  day  any  person  should  work  more  than  such 
time,  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Labor  Union— Liability— Dami^es.  Last  year, 
in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Welsh  Coal  Owners*  Asso- 
ciation against  the  Miners'  Federation  for  $500,000 
damages  for  ordering  stop  days  without  consulting 
the  owners,  Mr.  Justice  Blgham  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  thei*e  was  no 
malice  in  the  action  of  the  men,  who  believed  that 
a  reduction  of  the  output  would  benefit  both  parties. 
The  English  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  decision 
by  a  majority  vote,  on  the  ground  that  the  Miners' 
Federation  had  willfully  procured  the  men  to  quit 
work  and  break  their  contracts.  The  question  of 
damages  was  referred  back  to  the  trial  court. 

Employer* s  Liability—  FeUovj. Servants.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  held.  In  the  recent  case  of 
The  Southern  Railway  Company  vs.  Barrel,  that  In 
keeping  the  •'  place  "  where  its  employ*  Is  working 
reasonably  safe,  the  employer  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  guard  him  against  possible  dangers  that 
may  arise  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  his  fellow-servants  in  moving  things  upon 
or  over  such  place  in  carrying  forward  the  master's 
work,  and  that  a  workman  building  a  bridge  pier 
beside  a  railroad,  and  as  incident  thereto  assisting 
in  moving  heavy  stones  by  means  of  a  derrick, 
could  not  recover  for  an  Injury  due  to  the  raising 
of  a  stone  by  the  derrick,  while  a  train  was  passing, 
and  his  co.employ*8  letting  go  their  hold  on  the 
same,  so  that  it  swung  around  against  the  moving 
train  and  was  thrown  npon  the  plaintiff. 

Strike  — Interference  — Ii^unction.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota 
held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Kondsen  vs.  Benn,  that 
employ*s  who  have  quit  their  employment  have  no 
further  Interest  in  the  business  of  their  former  em- 
ployer, and  no  lawful  right  to  interfere  with  such 
business  by  attempting  to  compel  or  induce  other 
employ*s  to  leave  his  service  and  violate  their  con. 
tracts  by  means  of  threats,  force,  intimidation,  vlo- 
lent  or  abusive  language  or  persuasion,  and  that 
where  the  business  Is  the  handling  of  property 
while  in  course  of  transportation  as  a  subject  of 
Interstate  commerce,  and  It  is  stopped  or  obstructed 
by  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the 
continuance  of  such  interference  will  be  enjoined 
by  a  federal  court. 
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Loan  Asiociaiion  —  Stockholder  —  Debt.  The 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held,  lu  the  recent  case 
of  the  National  Building  ft  Loan  Association  vs. 
Frisbie  et  al.,  that  a  borrowing  stockholder  in  a 
buUdlng  and  loan  association  which  is  a  going  con- 
cern Is  chargeable  only  with  his  loan  and  legal 
interest,  and  should  be  credited  with  all  payments, 
whether  made  as  dues,  premiums  or  interest,  but 
that  after  the  association  has  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors  it  is  too  late  for  a 
borrowing  stockholder  to  have  payments  made  by 
him  on  his  stock  subscription  applied  as  a  credit 
oo  his  loan,  and  that  a  mere  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
borrowing  member  to  pay  his  indebtedness  to  the 
association  while  it  is  a  going  concern  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  tender  of  payment  of  the  debt. 

RaUroad—AccideiU  — Liability.  In  the  case  of 
Gay*s  Administrator  vs.  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany et  al.,  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  It  appeared  that  a  fireman 
on  a  yard  engine  was  struck  on  the  head  and  in- 
jured by  a  standard  projecting  from  a  disabled  car 
standing  on  a  siding.  The  claim  against  the  com- 
pany was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  disabled  car 
might  have  been  put  in  a  safer  place.  The  court 
held  that  the  crew  of  a  yard  engine,  whose  duty  It 
Is  to  remove  disabled  cars,  assume  the  risks  that  are 
incident  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  from  open  and 
obvious  causes,  and  that  it  was  incident  to  a  service 
of  that  description  that  broken  cars  might  some- 
times be  put  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  yard  and  no 
sufficient  notice  given  of  that  fact  or  of  the  defects 
in  them ;  therefore,  the  company  was  not  liable. 

EmplQjfer*a  Liability  —  Implement.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  held,  In  the  recent  case  of  Uul 
vs.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  that  a  flog- 
ging hammer  used  in  a  machine  shop  for  striking 
chisels  and  similar  instruments  was,  when  manu- 
factured and  furnished  by  the  employer,  an  im- 
plement within  the  rule  requiring  the  master  to 
furnish  tools  and  appliances  reasonably  safe  for 
the  purpose  used;  that  it  was  not  error  to  submit 
to  the  jury  the  question  whether  under  all  the  dr- 
cumstances  a  workman  receiving  an  injury  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  hammer  was  defective  and 
ought  to  have  appreciated  the  danger;  that  where 
inspection  was  made  by  the  employer,  the  foreman 
bad  a  right  to  presume  that  the  instrument  was 
reasonably  safe  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  jury 
might  take  into  account  whether  from  the  work- 
man's age  and  experience  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered the  defects.  The  court  held  further  that 
the  condition  of  the  hammer  and  the  question  of 
its  suitability  for  the  purpose  were  not  proper 
subjects  for  expert  testimony. 

Bmploytr'B  Liability  —  Fellow- StrvarU.  In  the 
case  of  Randa  vs.  Detroit  Screw  Works,  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  burst- 
ing of  an  emery  wheel  at  which  he  was  at  work. 
The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  customary  for 
the  workmen  to  select  the  wheels  to  be  used,  and 
that  it  was  negligent  to  use  a  six-inch  wheel  upon 
a  machine  geared  to  high  speed.  The  foreman 
ordered  the  wheel  placed  on  a  machine  of  high 
speed  and  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  use  it.  The 
court  held  that  under  the  circumstances  the  plain- 
tiff assumed  the  risk;  that  the  act  of  the  foreman 
in  ordering  the  wheel  used  was  not  the  act  of  the 
master,  and  that  the  foreman  was  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  said  that  the  question 
whether  one  is  a  fellow-servant  or  not  depends 


upon  the  nature  of  the  act.  If  it  is  one  which  is 
the  duty  of  the  master,  like  keeping  a  machine  in 
repair,  the  master  is  responsible  for  injuries  re- 
sulting from  negligence  therein;  but  if  the  act 
is  one  usually  performed  by  employes,  and  the 
master  has  no  duty  In  the  premises,  it  is  the  act 
of  a  fellow-serA'ant. 

Legality  of  **  Blacklisting."  A  court  case  was 
settled  in  August  by  Judge  Rogers  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis.  The  suit  was 
brought  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
and  was  Instituted  by  a  telegraph  operator  and 
others  alleging  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.;  also,  that  saTd 
company  maintained  a  **  blacklist "  on  which  had 
been  placed  the  names  of  members  of  the  union 
who  had  been  discharged,  and  this  list  being  fur- 
nished to  other  employers  prevented  the  discharged 
employes  from  obtaining  other  employment.  The 
judge  held  that  the  company  had  the  right  to  dis- 
charge an  employ^,  not  under  contractual  relations 
to  the  company,  for  any  cause  or  without  cause,  and 
that  a  like  right  to  sever  (Connections  with  the  com- 
pany existed  on  the  part  of  the  employ^,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  conspiracy  to  commit  a  lawful 
act  such  as  discharging  an  employ^  not  under  con- 
tract. He  also  held  that  the  company  had  a  right 
to  maintain  a  list  of  discharged  employ^  and  the 
causes  of  discharge,  and  that  this  list  might  be 
given  to  others,  provided  its  contents  were  truth- 
ful and  its  circulation  honest. 

Employers'  Liability  —  Contractor.  In  the  case 
of  the  Central  Coal  ft  Iron  Company  vs.  Grider's 
Adm'r,  recently  decided  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  it  appeared  that  the  appellant  made  a 
contract  with  a  contractor  to  sink  a  shaft  for  it, 
and  agreed  to  furnish  him  a  hoist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  perform  his  work,  and 
as  a  part  of  this  hoist  furnished  a  wire  rope  which 
was  used  for  about  six  months.  When  one  of  the 
contractor's  workmen  was  descending  in  a  tub 
the  rope  broke,  precipitating  him  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  tub  fell  on  the  appellee's  intestate,  crush- 
ing and  killing  him.  The  court  held.  In  an  action 
to  recover  damages  for  the  killing,  that  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  did  not  exist  between  the 
appellant  and  the  intestate,  and  that  it  was  not 
under  a  duty  to  look  after  the  roi>e  and  keep  it  in  a 
reasonably  safe  condition.  If,  the  court  said,  any- 
one was  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  the  con- 
tractor was  in  using  the  rope  after  it  got  in  an 
unsafe  condition.  The  negligent  act,  the  court  sald» 
did  not  consist  in  furnishing  an  insufficient  or  de- 
fective rope,  but  In  allowing  it  to  become  so  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  furnished,  the  intestate's  em- 
ployers, between  whom  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  existed. 

Constitutionality  of  Bight-Hour  Law.— The  con- 
stitutlonality  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  public  works 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  was  affirmed  on  November 
80  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  law 
regulating  labor  on  public  works  in  Kansas  was 
enacted  in  1891  and  provided  that  eight  hours  should 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  workmen  employed  by 
or  on  behal  r  of  the  State.  It  prohibited  contractors 
from  requiring  laborers  In  the  performance  of  any 
work  for  the  State  or  in  the  furnishing  (for  the 
State)  of  any  material  manufactured  within  the 
State  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
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day.  The  case  in  queetlon  was  that  of  W.  W. 
Atkina  vs.  State  of  Kansas.  Atkins  bad  a  contract 
with  the  corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  for 
paving  a  street,  and  he  was  charged  with  requiring 
the  workmen  to  labor  10  hours  a  day.  Atkins  was 
prosecuted  in  the  State  courts  and  appealed  from 
the  decisions  (which  were  uniformly  against  him) 
to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  alleging  that  the 
statute  was  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  that 
it  denied  him  due  protection  of  the  law  and  deprived 
him  of  his  property  without  due  process. 

The  opinion  was  based  on  the  authority  that  the 
municipalities  of  a  State  are  the  creatures  of  the 
State ;  that  work  for  them  Is  of  a  public  character 
and  does  not  Infringe  on  the  personal  liberty  of 
anyone.  Further :  »*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  that  controlled  the  enactment  of  the  statute 


In  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to 
dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  no 
one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for  one  of  its  munic- 
ipal agencies,  shall  permit  or  require  an  employ^ 
on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each 
day,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  contractors 
who  disregard  such  a  regulation.  It  cannot  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  any  contractor  that 
he  be  allowed  to  do  public  work  in  any  mode  be 
may  choose  to  adopt  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  l)elong8  to  the 
State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  penult 
public  w^ork  to  be  done.  No  court  has  authority  to 
review  its  action  In  this  respect.  Regulation  of 
this  subject  suggests  only  considerations  of  public 
policy,  and  with  such  considerations  the  courts  hare 
no  concern.** 
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aitreet  »nd  Eleetrfe  R«llw»7a  In  IHassA- 

During  1902,  there  were  in  existence  in  this  State 
75  street  and  electric  railway  companies  wliich 
owned  or  controlled  2,025.65  single-track  miles.  The 
total  passengers  carried  were  605,258,U39,*  of  which 
461,745,615  were  fare  and  148,518,824  were  transfer. 
The  maximum  speed  of  cars  varied  on  the  differ- 
ent  lines  from  six  miles'to  21  miles  an  hour  In  city 
limits  and  from  eight  miles  to  35  miles  an  hour 
outside  city  limits.  The  number  of  accidents  total- 
ize to  82  persons  killed  and  4,142  Injured.  The 
number  of  passengers  killed  was  18  and  2,854  In- 
jured;  nine  employes  were  killed  and  238  injured; 
others  killed  numbered  55,  while  others  injured 
numbered  1,050.  We  append  a  table  showing  the 
total  street  railway  employes  in  the  Commonwealth* 
total  yearly  wages,  and  average  yearly  earnings 
classified  by  branch  of  employment. 


Classification  op 

Toul 

Total 

Average 

Employes. 

Average 

Yiarlj 

Yearly 

Perftoiis 

Wages 

Eaminga 

Salaried  persons. 
General  o Ulcers, 

896 

$912,519 

$1,018.47 

131 

266,635 

2,035.38 

Managers,  superln- 
tendents,  etc.. 

236 

273,777 

1,160.07 

Clerks,       .       .       . 

529 

372,187 

703.47 

Wage  earners,    . 

13,998 

8,980,513 

641.56 

Foi-emen,  . 

195 

186,795 

957.92 

Inspectors, 

114 

90,266 

791.81 

Conductors, 

4,084 

2,660,H47 

661.66 

Motonnen, 

4,001 

2,711,885 

677.80 

Starters,     . 

192 

140,436 

731.44 

Watchmen, 

130 

72,231 

555.62 

Switchmen, 

1G2 

98,153 

605.88 

Road  and  track  men, 

889 

462,163 

519.87 

Hostlers,  stablemen. 

etc., 

105 

69,724 

664.04 

Linemen,  . 

239 

168,390 

704.56 

Engineers, 

196 

181.589 

926.47 

Dynamo  and  switch- 
board men,    . 

65 

49,493 

761.48 

Electricians,     . 

80 

54,317 

678.96 

Firemen,    . 

242 

153,939 

636.11 

Mechanics, 

1,532 

1,020,518 

666.13 

Other  employes. 

1,772 

859,667 

485.14 

Hoaaeliold  AM  CoaapAiiy  ~  Boston. 

The  Household  Aid  Company  was  established 
in  Boston  August  1, 1908,  with  headquarters  at  88 
Charles  St.  The  Woman's  Educational  Association 
founded  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing young  women  In  household  work  of  all  kinds. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  grammar  school  education,  and, 
where  possible,  one  year  of  high  school  work. 
Members  pay  their  board  and  lodging  and  in  return 
receive  a  salary  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
week,  the  work  of  the  house  being  done  by  the  meni- 
bers.  Women  are  received  on  probation  for  two 
weeks  without  any  expense  to  themselves.  At  the 
end  of  probation  a  contract  Is  made  with  the  com- 
pany for  three  to  six  months,  the  person  signifying 
what  branch  of  work  she  wishes  to  take.  The  com- 
pany sends  Its  members  out  by  the  hour,  day  or 
week,  but  members  charge  by  the  hour  at  prices 
made  by  the  company.  At  end  of  each  day*s  work, 
every  member  must  return  to  the  household.  The 
household  expects  in  time  to  become  self-support- 
ing.  A  small  commission  is  deducted  from  all 
money  received  for  work  which  goes  to  the  house- 
hold. There  is  no  restraint  placed  on  the  members 
and  everything  Is  made  as  comfortable  and  home- 
like for  them  as  possible.  A  series  of  lectures  in 
practical  household  work  has  been  started  and  will 
be  carried  on  during  the  \\inter.  A  member  work- 
ing in  the  house  can  make  from  $2.50  to  $7.00  a  week. 
The  work  is  graded  as  follows : 

Household   aids,  5  grades,  $0.08  to    $0.25  per  hour. 


Cooks,  .       .       .4  grades,    0.25  to 

0.75 

•• 

Seamstresses,     .  2  grades,    0.15  and 

0.20 

«« 

Dressmakers,     .2  grades,    0.35  and 

0.50 

«« 

Milliners,     .       .  2  grades,    0.50  and 

1.00 

II 

Shoppers,    .       .2  grades,    0.25  and 

0.50 

II 

Upholsterers  and 

designers,         .  4  grades,    0.25  to 

1.00 

II 

Household  man- 

agers,      .       .5  grades,    0.35  to 

1.00 

II 

Members  at  the  end  of  the  course  are 

graded 

according  to  their  skill  and  will  receive  salaries 

averaging  from  $5  to  $16  per  week. 

•  Includes  11  companies  operating  part  of  year^,, 
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On  June  1, 1903,  a  Labor  Bureau  was  opened  In 
Worcester  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcester 
Metal  Trades  Association.  This  Association  was 
formed  March  28,  1902,  and  is  cx)mposed  of  about 
40  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
metal  goods.  The  Labor  Bureau  was  established 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  hiring  men  In  their  fac- 
tories. The  results' have  beeh  very  successful  to 
date.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Bureau  follow : 

Objects.  The  Labor  Bureau  aims  to  establish  the 
principle  of  fair  dealing  between  employers  and 
employes  and  to  protect  both  in  their  individual 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
Department  shall  be  conducted  in  a  broad  and  Im. 
partial  manner  and  shall  be  neutral  ground  where 
the  workmen  may  express  their  complaints  and 
present  any  difflcultles  in  which  they  may  have  been 
involved,  and  the  employers  shall  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Labor  Bureau  to  investigate  complaints. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Labor  Bureau  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding the  employers  with  satisfactory  workmen 
and  the  workmen  with  satisfactory  employment. 

Legal  Status.  The  best  legal  advice  obtainable 
shall  be  secured  and  the  Department  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  law.  It  is  to  be 
understood  by  all  subscribers  to  this  Bureau  that 
the  records  are  obtained  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  at  the  command  of  the  Secretary  in  charge, 
but  that  in  no  case  does  the  Bureau  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  same. 

Management.  The  management  of  the  Bureau 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  who 
shall  secure  a  paid  Secretary  to  carry  on  the  work 
under  their  direction. 

Secretary.  There  shall  be  an  efficient  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  located  in  a  central  office, 
separated  from  the  plant  of  any  member.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  keep  a  record  of  workmen,  (a)  Un- 
employed,  (b)  Employed,  lie  shall  secure,  when 
possible,  workmen  for  members  requiring  same. 
He  shall  secure  employment,  when  possible,  for 
workmen  applying  for  positions.  He  shall  act 
as  a  disinterested  intermediary  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employ^,  endeavoring  to  correct 
abuses  wherever  found.  He  shall  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
in  which  his  office  is  located.  He  shall  assist  work- 
men desiring  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country 
to  find  employment,  and  he  shall  assist  dissatisfied 
workmen  to  secure  satisfactory  employment.  He 
shall  keep  a  full  record  of  workmen,  regarding 
their  character,  performance  and  ability,  but  shall 
not  attempt  to  prevent  any  workman  from  securing 
employment.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  famish,  on  request  from  other  Secretaries,  copies 
of  their  office  records. 

Duties  or  Members.  Members  shall  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Secretary,  of  every  workman  in  their 
employ,  covering  name  and  any  other  desirable  In- 
formation obtainable.  Members  shall  make  daily 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  covering  the  following : 
(a)  All  men  employed  that  day.  Name,  address  and 
other  desirable  information,  (b)  All  workmen  leav- 
ing employment  that  day.  Name,  etc.,  as  above  and, 
in  addition,  reason  for  leaving,  (c)  Help  wanted. 
Special  occupation  and  approximate  wages. 

Dues.  Membership  to  the  Bureau  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  (50)  cents  per  operative  annually. 


Aat«bloirr»ph7  ot  Bdw»rd  H.  Rovers. 

There  has  been  placed  recently  in  the  FItz  Public 
Library  of  Chelsea  a  manuscript  autobiography 
of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Rogers,  a  well-known  labor 
reformer  and  authority,  now  in  his  eightieth  year. 
The  book  is  a  particularly  valuable  work  for  those 
interested  In  the  labor  problem.  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  origiA  of  the  eight-hour  day  as  well 
as  the  author's  service  In  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  1865  and  1867,  during  which  time  his  eflbrts 
were  devoted  mainly  to  reform  in  labor,  instruc- 
tion in  trades,  reduction  of  hours,  and  enlargement 
of  the  school  fund. 

Heir-aiapporUnv  P«pal»U«n. 

The  Stotistical  Year  Book  for  the  German  Empire 
for  1903  gives  percentages  showing  the  proportion 
of  the  self-supporting  population  of  various  coun- 
tries engaged  in  agriculture,  the  industries,  and 
commerce. 


OODlfTRIBS. 

Pkrckntaobs  op  Totai. 
Sklf-hdppobtivo  Popu- 
lation Ekgaokd  im  — 

Ajrri- 
eufture 

Indus- 
tries 

Com- 
merce 

United  states,    . 

Austria, 

Hungary,    .       .       . 

Italy,    .... 

Switzerhind, 

France, 

England  and  Wales, 

Scotland,     . 

Ireland, 

Great  Britain,    . 

86 
38 
64 
57 
87 
44 
10 
14 
44 
15 

24 
87 
22 
28 
41 
84 
57 
58 
81 
54 

16 
11 

6 

4 
11 

0 
11 
10 

5 
10 

With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  females  em- 
plQyed,  the  United  States  stands  first  with  14.8  per 
cent,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  coming  next. 
In  Germany  the  females  employed  to  the  total  self- 
supporting  population  form  25  per  c^ent,  while  in 
England,  the  females  employed  constitute  27  per 
cent  of  the  self-supporting  population;  in  Italy  the 
percentage  is  40  and  in  Austria  47. 

€o»l  HlBlnv  In  PennajlTaalA. 

The  80th  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  contains  much  in- 
teresting data  relative  to  labor  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902.  The  anthracite  field 
work  covers  about  two  months  of  the  strike  period. 
The  figures  are,  therefore,  for  the  10  months  im- 
mediately  preceding  the  strike  and  cover  the  entire 
field  exclusive  of  the  washeries.  The  rx>al  mining 
operations  for  the  year  in  review  are  given  In  the 
following  tabular  statement: 


Statistics  of  Coal 
Opkkatioms. 

Anthracite 
Coal 

Bitomlnous 
Coal 

Number  of  miners,     . 

Number   of  Inside   work- 
men,     

Number  of  outside  work- 
men,     

ill 

79,121 
18,853 
18.255 

Total  employes,    . 

141,780 

111,229 

*  Including  laborers,  trackmen,  etc. 
t  Including  breaker  boys.  j 
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Statistics  or  Coal 
Opkbatioks. 


Anthracite 
CmI 


Aggregate  wages—  miuers, 
Aggregate  wages  ~  inside 

workmen,  .  .  .  . 
Aggregate  wages— oatslde 

workmen,  .       .       .       . 

Total  tons  of  coal  shipped, 
Total  tons  of  coal  mined,  . 

Value  on  board  cars, . 

Average  days  worked 
(miners),    .        .        .       . 

Average  days  worked  (in- 
side  workmen), 

Average  days  worked  (out- 
side workmen), 

Average  yearly  wages 
(miners),    .       .       .       . 

Average  yearly  wages  (In- 
side  workmen), 

Average  yearly  wages  (out- 
side workmen), 

Average  daily  wage  (roln- 
ers),    

Average  dally  wage  (in- 
side workmen), 

Average  dally  wage  (out- 
side workmen). 

Average  number  of  tons 
rained  by  each  man  per 
year, 

Average  number  of  tons 
mined  by  each  man  per 
day, 


♦17,776,686 
21,296,3d3« 
14,004,6691 
43,807.862 

$93,680,686 


Average  value  per  ton  at 
mines,        .       .       .       . 

Numl)er  of  miners  reported 
owning  their  own  homes, 


176t 

177t 

$496.97 
863.47 
806.87 

$2.83 
2.10 
1.73 

1,222 

7 


Bltamlnonii 

COAl 


$39,867,090 
10,306,272 
6,016,817 

96,174,295 
$03,726,989 

232 
344 
243 

$603.87 
646.67 
468.98 

$2.16 
2.24 

1.87 

1,177 

6 

$1.06 

8,317 


•  Including  laborers,  trackmen,  etc. 
t  Including  breaker  boys. 

t  Includes  about  two  months  of  fiscal  year  during 
the  strike. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures,  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  condition  sur- 
rounding these  two  coal  fields.  This  Is  shown  by 
the  very  large  increase  of  labor  in  the  anthracite 
field  as  compared  with  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
bituminous  region.  It  will  be  seen  that  68,692  Inside 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  anthracite  mines 
as  against  36,842  miners;  while  in  the  bituminous 
field  only  18,863  inside  workmen  were  employed  as 
against  79,121  miners.  A  marked  difference  Is  also 
found  in  the  outside  workmen,  the  anthracite  field 
showing  47,346  as  against  86,842  miners;  while  in 
the  bituminous  field  only  13,266  were  employed  as 
against  79,121  miners.  From  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  anthracite  miners  own  their  own  homes,  while 
less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  miners  are 
owners  of  homes. 

PropoMd  Cklld  I«»bor  BlU  ter  Cle*ivl»- 

Section  1.—  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  authority  of  same,  that  no  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  (12)  years,  shall  be  employed  at  labor  in  or 
about  any  Factory  or  Manufacturing  Establish, 
ment  within  this  State,  unless  a  widowed  mother 
or  totally  disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  the 
labor  of  such  child  and  has  no  other  means  of 
support.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years 
shall  be  so  employed,  under  any  circumstances. 


Nor  shall  any  child  not  so  employed  be  permitted 
to  remain,  Idle  or  work  therein  in  any  capacity. 

Sec  2.  —  Be  it  further  enacted  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  owner,  lessee,  manager, 
superintendent,  or  foreman  of  a  f^tory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  to  hire  or  employ  any  such 
child,  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on 
file  In  the  office  of  such  employer,  an  affidavit 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  stand- 
ing in  parental  relation  thereto,  certifying  to  the 
age  and  date  of  birth  of  said  child.  Any  person 
knowingly  furnishing  a  false  certificate  of  the  age 
of  such  child  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  brought  before  a  court  for 
trial,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  in 
accordance  with  section  1089  of  the  Criminal  Code 
of  Georgia. 

Sec.  3.  — Be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  labor  or  detained  In  any  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  seven  p.m.  and  six  a.m. 

Sec.  4.— Be  it  further  enacted  that  no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  labor  In  or  about  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  this  State,  unless  be  or 
she  can  read  and  write  his  or  her  name,  and  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language;  provided  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  go  Into  effect 
until  September  1, 1903. 

Sec.  6.—  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  person, 
owner,  manager,  superintendent  or  foreman,  who 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who 
suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in 
violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  in  each  case  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$26,  nor  more  than  $200,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  twenty. five  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
days,  or  by  both  such  fines  and  imprisonment,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  — Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  grand 
jury  shall  have  inquisitorial  powers  to  investigate 
violations  of  this  Act,  and  that  Judges  of  the  circuit 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State,  shall  specially 
charge  the  grand  jury  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  of  the  court  to  investigate  violations  of  thla 
Act 

The  above  bill  was  introduced  by  BepresentatiTe 
Houston  in  1903,  but  was  defeated. 

Free  Text  Books  1m  Vtali. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  of  1908  enacted  a  law 
whereby  the  school  board  shall  furnish  school 
books  and  supplies,  free  of  charge,  to  pupils  of  all 
public  schools,  except  the  high  schools. 

InberlteBee  Tax  or  Vtalt. 

Under  Chap.  98,  Acts  of  Utah  of  1908,  an  inheri- 
tance tax,  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  is  levied  upon 
all  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  In 
excess  of  $10,000;  no  beneficiary  is  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  tax. 

Wa^ea  or  BAtlwmy  Eaapioyea  1m  the 
llMlte^  aitatee. 

The  total  number  of  employes  of  railways  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1908, 
wits  1,189,816,  classified  as  follows :  General  officers, 
4,816;  other  officers,  6,039;  general  office  clerks, 
37,670;  station  agents,  33,478;  other  station  men, 
106,433;    enginemen,  48,318;   firemen,  60,661;   con- 
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doctors,  35,070;  other  trainmen,  91,883;  machinists, 
38,145;  carpenters,  51,G98;  other  shopmen,  136,579; 
aecUon  foremen,  35,700;  other  trackmen,  281,075; 
switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen, 
50,489;  telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers,  28,244; 
employes  —  account  floating  equipment,  7,426;  all 
other  employes  and  laborers,  147,201.  The  average 
daily  compensation  of  these  employes  is  given  for 
two  periods,  1892  and  1902,  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
1902  as  compared  with  the  10  years  previous. 


AVXRAOB  DaI&T  COM- 

Percentages 

PBH8ATION  OF  RAIL- 

oflncrease 

WAY  Employes  ik 

(+)i  or 

Class. 

THK  United  states 

Decrease 
(— ),!n  1»0S 

as  Com- 

18M 

lOM 

pared  with 
ISM 

General  officers,  . 

j  $7.88 

$11.17 

Other  officers. 

5.60 

- 

General     office 

clerks. 

2.23 

2.18 

-2.24 

Station  agents,     . 

1.82 

1.80 

—1.10 

Other  station  men. 

1.68 

1.61 

-4.17 

Enginemen,  . 

3.68 

3.84 

. 

1-4.35 

Firemen, 

2.08 

2.20 

- 

-5.77 

Conductors,  . 

3.08 

3.21 

- 

-4.22 

Other  trainmen,  . 

1.90 

2.04 

- 

-7.87 

Machinists,    . 

2.29 

2.36 

. 

-8.06 

Carpenters,  . 

2.08 

2.08 

:=♦ 

Other  shopmen,   . 

1.72 

1.78 

+8.49 

Section  foremen, . 

1.76 

1.72 

-2.27 

Other  trackmen,  . 

1.22 

1.26 

+2.46 

Switch  tenders, 

crossing     tend- 
ers, and  watch- 

men,   . 

1.80 

1.77 

—1.67 

Telegraph  opera- 
tors   and    train 

dispatchers. 

1.92 

2.01 

-H.69 

Employes— ac 

count      floating 

equipment. 

2.08 

2.00 

—1.48 

All  other  employes 

and  laborers,     . 

1.68 

1.71 

+1.79 

*  No  change. — Statistic*  of  Railwaya  in  the  United 
8t€Ue$,  1902.    Jnteratate  Commerce  Commiteion. 

BAUwjsy  A««ldento  1m  the  VBltod  Utetea. 

A  summary  of  railway  accidents  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  shows 
that  8,588  persons  were  killed  and  64,662  were  in- 
jured. Of  this  number,  53,498  were  employes,  of 
whom  2,969  were  killed  and  60,524  injured.  The 
class  of  employ^  meeting  with  accidents  follows: 
Trainmen,  1,674  killed,  21,503  injured;  switch  tend, 
era,  crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen,  200  killed, 
1,443  injured;  statlonmen,  29  killed,  2,800  injured; 
shopmen,  129  killed,  10,813 'injured;  trackmen,  537 
killed, -7,763  injured;  telegraph  employes,  15  killed, 
86 injured ;  other  employes,  385  killed,  7,116  injured. 
The  passengers  killed  numbered  845  and  those  in- 
jured 6,688.  Other  persons  killed,  neither  passen- 
gers  nor  employes,  numbered  5,274  as  well  as  7,455 
such  persons  injured.  The  total  employes  for  one 
killed  numbered  401,  the  number  of  employes  for 
one  injured  being  24;  total  passengers  carried  for 
one  killed  numbered  1,888,706,  while  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  for  one  injured  was  97,244. 

IUstlwa»j  Ac«ldenta  In  Clrea»t  Britain. 

Beport  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  accidents  on 
railways  during  1902  shows  that  there  were  1,096 
persons  killed  and  6,661  injured  in  accidents  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles 
in  Great  Britain.    The  passengers  killed  num- 


bered 129,  while  those  injured  numbered  2,546.  Em- 
ployt^s  of  the  railway  companies  who  were  killed 
numbered  447,  the  injured  employes  numbering 
3,828.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  75  per. 
sons  reported  killed  and  11,163  injured  from  acci- 
dents  not  connected  with  the  movement  of  railway 
vehicles.  The  total  number  of  personal  accidents 
reported  included  1,171  persons  killed  and  17,814 
injured.  There  was  one  passenger  killed  to  every 
9,211,002  passengers  carried  during  1902,  and  one 
passenger  Injured  to  every  466,700  passengers  car- 
ried. 

Ca»nndla»n  Trade  wltli  tlie  United  States. 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1908,  were  valued  at 
$71,783,919,  while  the  imports  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  during  that  period  were  valued  at 
$137,605,199.  The  imports  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
totalized  to  $129,801,847,  or  61.15  per  cent  of  ihe 
total  value  of  imports.  The  total  Canadian  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $71,197,6«4,  or 
33.64  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the  country. 
The  largest  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1902 
were  as  follows:  Gold  bearing  quartz,  dust,  nug- 
gets, etc..  $16,677,074;  planks  and  boards,  $9,366,564; 
coal,  $4,564,433;  fish  and  fish  products,  $4,146,803; 
copper,  $2,649,650;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
of  same,  $2,460,528;  sliver  ore,  $2,055,428.  The  Im- 
ports  from  the  United  States  Included  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  of  same  to  the  amount  of 
$25,167,427;  coal,  coke,  and  coal  dust,  $13,966,942; 
cereals,  $10,513,189;  cotton  and  manufactures  of 
cotton,  $7,651,447 ;  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood, 
$5,666,270.  . 

Pepnlatlan  arBelylnni. 

The  last  Census  of  Belgium  was  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1900.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  legal 
residents  of  Belgium,  but  who  were  not  necessarily 
in  the  country  on  the  day  the  Census  was  taken, 
was  6,693,548,  including  3,324,834  males  and  3,368,714 
females.  The  working  population  comprised  2,128,- 
017  males  and  948,229  females,  the  aggregate  being 
3,071,301. 

Pepnlatlon  arireland. 

The  Census  of  Ireland,  taken  on  March  31, 1901, 
shows  the  total  population  to  be  4,458,775,  including 
2,200,040  males  and  2,258,735  females.  The  popu- 
lation was  5.28  per  cent  less  than  in  1891.  The 
working  population  totalized  to  1,963,817;  of  this 
number,  1,413,943  were  males  and  549,874  were  fe- 
males. Of  the  males  employed  in  some  branch  of 
occupation  204,270  were  under  20  years  of  age,  while 
of  the  females  at  work,  112,291  were  under  20  years 
of  age.  As  to  illiteracy  in  Ireland,  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  five  years  of  age  and 
over  were  illiterate.  Considering  religious  pro- 
fessions, nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
were  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations being  distributed  as  follows:  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  13  per  cent;  Presbyterians,  10  per 
cent;  Methodists,  about  one  per  cent;  and  all  others 
(including  unknown),  about  one  per  cent. 

Emlffranta  ttonk  Ireland. 

The  total  emigrants  from  Ireland  during  the  10 
years  ending  March  31, 1901,  numbered  430,993;  the 
number  for  the  decade  ending  March  31, 1891,  was 
768,105;  the  total  for  the  60  years  from  May  1, 1861, 
to  March  81, 1901,  was  8,736,725,  of  which  number 
1,944,655,  were  males  and  1,791,070  were  females. 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^wJ  v^v^pt  iv. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  BULLETIN. 


CaoadUD  Federation  of  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
Canada  adopted  resolutions  recently  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  action  in  trouble  be- 
tween the  Slater  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  its  former  em- 
ployes. The  Canadian  Federation  of  United  Shoe 
Workers  is  a  national  association,  purely  Canadian 
and  of  several  years  standing,  having  about  1,700 
members.  It  has  the  support  of  all  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  Montreal  and  vicinity  with  the  exception 
of  the  Slater  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd.  On  July  20, 1908,  this 
company  adopted  label  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers 
Union  and  demanded  that  its  employes,  nearly  all 
of  whom  were  members  of  Canadian  Federation, 
should  affiliate  with  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  About  fiOO  re- 
fused to  do  so  and  struck;  B.  and  S.  W.  U.  made 
every  effort  to  All  places  and  40  or  60  workmen 
were  imported  from  the  United  States.  Such  im- 
portation of  foreign  labor  is  a  violation  of  statute 
eo-61  Victoria,  Chap.  11,  as  amended  by  1  Edw.  VII, 
Chap.  18,  which  alms  to  protect  Canadian  labor  and 
gives  government  power  to  deport  laborers  im- 
ported  in  violation  of  the  statutes.  The  American 
government  has  similar  law,  rigorously  enforced; 
and  the  Canadian  Federation  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  act.  The  Federation  Is  ready  to 
prove  all  statements  and  to  furnish  Information 
to  assist  government  In  enforcing  the  law.  —  Xa 
Patrie^  Montreal,  October  IS,  1903. 

Inllaence  •rXecluUe*!  Edac»tl«n. 

The  great  influence  of  technical  education  in  de- 
veloping industries,  increasing  export  trade,  and 
augmenting  a  country's  wealth  is  shown  by  a  re- 
port which  the  British  cx>nsul  at  Stuttgart  lately 
sent  in  to  his  Government  concerning  the  technical 
high  schools  of  Germany.  There  are  nine  such 
created  and  conducted  by  the  Government;  two 
more  are  now  being  established.  Besides  these 
State  institutions,  many  others  under  private  man- 
agement,  but  subject  to  governmental  supervision, 
exist  in  Germany,  which  turn  out  able  engineers 
and  scientifically  educated  craftsmen. 

The  British  consul  points  out  that  Germany,  in 
consequence  of  Its  thorough  and  widespread  sys- 
tem of  technical  education,  has  surpassed,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  all  other  nations,  and  now  holds 
first  place  in  chemical  manufactures.  He  estimates 
the  value  of  the  chemical  products  annually  made 
in  Germany  at  1,000,000,000  marks  or  $238,000,000.  A 
very  large  part  of  these  (especially  dyes  made  of 
coal  tar)  are  exported  to  the  chief  manufacturing 
nations  ~  the  United  States,  England,  Belgium, 
France,  etc.,  as  also  to  China,  Japan,  India,  etc. 
There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  which 
does  not  use  German  chemicals  of  some  sort. 

The  transformation  of  Germany  from  a  poor 
agricultural  country  to  one  of  the  first  and  richest 
manufacturing  and  exporting  nations  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable part,  due  to  German  superior  technical 
training. 

Some  of  the  German  chemical  works  have  branch 
establishments  in  foreign  countries.  The  German 
capital  invested  in  these  earns  big  profits  and  adds 
to  the  national  wealth  of  the  country.— -Simon  W. 
Hammer t  Deputy  Consul- General ^  Frankfort, 

Wacea  »nd  Hoars  of  I<abor  In  tlie  llBlted 
Klnffdom. 

The  following  table  gives  the  standard  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  recognized  in  England 
and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the  beginning 


of  1908.  The  wages  quoted  are  (hose  given  as  mini, 
mum  rates;  in  the  cases  of  weekly  wages,  pay  for 
overtime  work  has  not  been  included. 


Weekly 

OOCUPATIOirS. 

Hates  of  Wages* 

Hoars  of 
Labor t 

Building  Trades. 

Bricklayers, 

16  to  21  cents 

49to56Vi 

Masons, 

16  to  21  cents 

44^to56^ 

Carpenters  and  join- 

ers  

16  to  21  cents 

40  to  56^ 

Plumbers,    . 

15  to  22  cenu 

47  to  56^ 

Plasterers,   . 

16  to  22  cents 

49to56V^ 

Painters, 

IS  to  1»  cents 

49  to  561^ 

Bricklayers*  laborers. 

10  to  14  cents 

49to56V^ 

Plasterers'  laborers,  . 

8  to  U  cents 

49to66i4 

Enoineebino  and 

Shipboildino. 

Patternmakers,  . 

$7.50  to  $10.75 

50  to  54 

Iron  founders,    . 

7.00  to 

10.00 

48  to  60 

Engineers,    . 

Bofler    makers    and 

7.00  to 

10.25 

50  to  58 

iron  shipbuilders: 

Platers  (heavy),    . 
Platers  (light),      . 

9.00  to 

12.50: 

) 

8.50  to 

12.00; 
ll.OOi 

\  48to64 

Riveters, . 

7.25  to 

) 

Brass    molders    and 

finishers,   . 

8.00  to 

10.00 

51  to  54 

^'^r.^'^^X  .   . 

7.50  to 

10.50 

J47t0  56%§ 

Repair  work,  . 

8.28  to 

10.87 

Printing  Trades. 

Lithographic  printers. 
Compositors  (band), . 

7.50  to 

10.00 

{  48to54 

6.00  to 

11.62 

Cabinet  Makers, 

ETC. 

Cabinet  makers, . 

7.14  to 

10.50 

47  to  56 

French  polishers. 

7.14  to 

9.18 

50  to  56 

Upholsterers, 

7.14  to 

13.50 

50  to  56 

Boot  and  Shoe 

Operatives. 

Clickers, 

6.50  to 

7.50 

1 

Pressmen,    . 

5.50  to 

7.00 

[    " 

Lasters  on  time  work. 

6.50  to 

7.50 

Finishers,     . 

6.50  to 

7.25 

J 

•  Building  Trades,  by  the  hour;  others,  by  the 
week. 

t  In  the  Building  Trades  summer  schedule  is 
given.        X  Repair  work.        §  Summer  schedule. 

—  Ninth  Annual  Abstract  of  Labor  StciUtics.— 
United  Kingdom. 

Ch»nvea  In  Waves  mmA  Hoara  ~  VBltod 
Kingdom,  !•••. 

The  number  of  separate  individuals  In  the  United 
Kingdom  whose  weekly  rates  of  wages  were  in- 
creased  in  1902  was  91,812,  while  in  the  case  of  796,. 
041  separate  persons  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  were 
decreased.  The  aggregate  amount  of  decrease 
in  the  weekly  wages  of  those  affected  was  about 
$378,:HX).  The  methods  by  which  changes  In  wages 
were  arranged  without  stoppage  of  work  follow, 
together  with  number  of  Individuals:  Under  slid- 
ing seniles,  172,988;  by  concUlatioc  or  mediation, 
636,959;  by  arbitration,  2,600;  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment or  otherwise,  165,010.  The  individuals  whose 
wages  were  changed  after  stoppage  of  work  were 
136  by  conciliation  or  mediation;  1,457  by  arbitra- 
tlon;  11,206  by  mutual  arrangement  or  otherwise. 
As  to  hours  of  labor,  6,524  persons  had  their  weekly 
hours  of  labor  Increased  in  1902,  and  1,051,983  had 
the  hours  decreased.    The  net  reduction  In  the 

uigiLizeo  ijy  ''^^j  v^v^^  lv. 
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weekly  hours  of  labor  of  those  affieoted  was  1,084,- 
868  hours. 

M»rrl««  »Bd  irBm»rrl««  Women  TeztUe 
Workers. 

According  to  a  Beport  on  the  Statistics  of  Em- 
ployment of  Women  and  Girls  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  England,  we  note 
that  in  the  textile  factories  making  returns  there 
were  167,290  women  employed  18  years  of  age  and 
over.  Of  this  number,  116,868  were  unmarried; 
4S,948  were  married ;  and  6,904  were  widowed.  Ex- 
pressed proportionally,  70  per  cent  were  single;  26 
per  cent  married;  and  four  per  cent  widowed. 

liakor  In  BrIUali  Hlnea  and  Qanrrlea. 

There  were  a62,7ll  persons  employed  in  mines 
and  quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  during  1902.  The  workers  at  the  mines 
numbered  855,608  and  those  in  or  about  quarries 
numbered  97,108.  During  the  year  8,217  coal  mines 
were  worked,  employing  810,787  persons  (805,508 
males  and  5,279  females).  The  iron  mines  oper. 
ated  numbered  136,  employing  16,528 persons  (16,505 
males  and  23  females) ;  690  other  mines  engaged 
88,288  persons  (27,016  males  and  878  females).  The 
increase  in  persons  employed,  as  compared  with 
1901,  was  15,426  persons,  engaged  principally  in  col. 
lierles.  Of  the  97,108  people  in  quarries  during  1902, 
87  were  females,  all  but  one  being  on  outside  work. 
There  were  43  females  employed  in  1901  out  of  a 
total  of  94,188  persons. 

EdaentloB  In  Jnpnn. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Japan  in  1901-1902  was 
89,335  having  118,104  instructors  and  teachers.  The 
students  and  pupils  In  attendance  numbered  5,265,- 
006,  while  the  children  of  school  age  in  Japan  num- 
bered 7,466,886.  — Jfr.  S.  Ito, 

Trade  Hlffh  Seliool  In  Cologne. 

On  May  1, 1901,  a  Trade  High  School  was  opened 
in  Cologne,  as  the  outcome  of  an  agitation  started 
in  1879.  This  was  the  first  wholly  independent 
trade  high  school  in  Germany,  being  established  to 
meet  the  demand  which  recent  trade  developments 
make  for  thorough  culture  and  technical  training. 

The  student  body  may  be  composed  of  students 
from  other  German  academies,  Bavarian  industrial 
schools,  and  such  higher  German  trade  schools  as 
give  required  preparation;  manufacturers  and 
bank  and  insurance  officials;  foreigners  who  re- 
oelve  the  approval  of  the  matriculation  committee. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $4.80  is  charged ;  but  only 
half  the  fee  Is  required  of  students  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  some  other  German  trade  seminary,  a 
German  University,  or  German  technical  or  agri- 
cultural school  for  the  term  immediately  preceding 
matriculation.  Tuition  for  matriculate  students  is 
$30  a  semester  for  Germans  and  $60  for  foreigners. 
Beside  the  matriculate  students,  semlnlsis,  day 
students,  and  transient  attendants  are  admitted  to 
the  courses. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  establishment 
of  the  school,  68  students  matriculated  for  the  first 
semester,  119  for  the  second,  146  for  the  third,  and 
198  for  the  fourth;  taking  all  claHses  of  students, 
768  attended  the  courses  in  the  first  semet*ter,  8*27  in 
the  second,  750  In  the  third,  and  1,537  In  the  fourth. 

In  addition  to  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic and  correspondence,  chemistry,  physlcfl,  me- 
chanics, and  machinery,  textiles  and  other  subjects 


of  purely  technical  training,  breadth  and  culture 
are  given  by  courses  in  all  the  modem  languages; 
philosophy;  history  of  art  and  literature ;  political 
history  of  Germany  and  other  countries ;  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  common  law  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  at  home  and  in  other  countries; 
laws  relating  to  commerce,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, insurance,  patents,  trade  marks,  etc. ;  politi- 
cal and  commercial  geography ;  industrial  hygiene ; 
and  a  thorough  course  In  political  economy.  Thus 
far  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. —  Die  BtOdtUche  Handela-HochschuU  in 
C9ln^  Berlin,  1 90S. 

ArblirnUon  and  Conelllntton  In  Italy. 

In  the  Italiau  Civil  Code  there  are  only  two 
articles  relating  to  labor  contracts,  these  forbid- 
ding contracts  in  which  the  time  or  the  nature  of 
Uie  occupation  are  unspecified.  Some  other  legis- 
lative measures  have  been  adopted  governing  the 
equipment  of  the  merchant  marine,  conditions  in 
government  employment  and  in  railroad  service; 
but,  being  old,  they  are  all  inadequate. 

The  law  providing  for  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion by  colleges  of  skilled  workmen  was  passed 
June  15, 1803;  seven  bills  on  the  subject  had  been 
presented  previously,  the  first  in  1879  by  a  royal 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  strikes.  The 
law  establishing  colleges  of  skilled  workmen  pro- 
vides that  in  manufacturing  districts  there  shall 
be  a  board  (college)  of  employers  and  workmen 
for  each  group  of  industries  to  act  as  a  board  of 
conciliation.  Each  board  is  instituted  by  royal 
decree  upon  the  proposition  made  by  the  minister 
of  Justice  and  Agriculture  after  he  has  heard  the 
opinions  of  chaml)ers  of  commerce,  legally  rec- 
ognized workingmen's  societies,  and  communal 
councils.  The  decree  determines  the  number  of 
members  of  each  board.  Its  seat,  and  the  indus- 
tries under  Its  jurisdiction;  each  board  consists  of 
a  president  and  from  10  to  20  members;  If  there 
are  more  than  500  electors  an  assistant  president 
may  be  elected.  The  president  is  named  by  royal 
decree  from  among  the  magistrates  or  persons 
eligible  to  become  justices  of  the  peace.  Half  the 
members  of  the  board  are  chosen  by  the  employers 
and  half  by  the  workmen. 

In  each  board  a  Bureau  of  ConcilieUion  and  a 
Jury  are  established.  The  first  Is  composed  of  at 
least  one  employer  and  one  employ^  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  president  of  the  board  or  a  vice 
president  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Jury 
is  composed  of  the  president  or  assistant  president 
of  the  board,  and  four  members,  two  employers 
and  two  employes.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is 
the  secretary,  or  some  other  employ^,  of  the  com- 
mune. The  clerk  of  the  Justice  of  the  peace  is  also 
the  clerk  of  the  board,  or  a  special  clerk  may  be 
appointed.  Services  of  the  members  are  gratui- 
tous,  except  that  travelling  expenses  are  paid  for 
members  living  at  a  distance.  In  case  very  serious 
matters  are  under  consideration  the  president  may 
increase  the  meml>ershlp  of  the  board. 

The  Bureau  of  Conciliation  may  be  asked  to 
adjust  grievances  concerning  wages;  price  for 
work  performed  or  In  execution;  hours  of  labor; 
execution  of  special  contracts;  imperfect  work; 
indemnities  on  account  of  changes  in  quality  of 
material  used  or  in  method  of  work;  damage  done 
by  the  workmen  to  tools  and  appliances  and  physi- 
cal injuries  sufl'ered  by  the  workmen  through  the 
fault  of  the  employer;  indemnities  due  on  account 
of  having  abandoned  the  factory  or  on  account  of 
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the  workman  having  been  discharged  before  his 
yfork  was  finished  or  before  the  term  of  employ- 
ment contracted  for  had  elapsed;  the  dissolution 
of  contracts;  and  any  questions  concerning  dis- 
cipline. 

The  Jury  is  qualified  to  settle  disputes  over  nearly 
all  matters  enumerated,  provided  the  amount  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  $40.  When  the  amount  is 
greater  the  questions  can  only  be  submitted  to  the 
Jury  after  the  Board  of  Conciliation  has  failed  to 
settle  them.  Decisions  of  the  Jury  are  usually 
final,  but  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates  within  10  days  after  a  decision  is  re- 
turned (15  days  in  cases  of  great  Importance).  The 
Jury  may  act  as  arbiter  in  cases  involving  more 
than  $40  provided  both  parties  request  it.  Each 
board  must  furnish  information  required  by  the 
government  and  must  make  an  annual  report. 

Lists  of  electors  are  prepared  for  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  employes,  the  manufacturers'  list 
including  directors  and  managers  of  factories  hav- 
ing 50  or  more  employes;  women  are  eligible  for 
both  lists;  workmen  can  be  inscribed  only  after 
working  one  year  at  their  trade.  All  electors  roust 
^e  21  years  of  age  and  Italian  citizens  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights.  For  sufficient  cause 
the  boards  may  be  suppressed  by  the  government. 

The  commune  in  which  the  board  has  Us  seat  fur- 
nishes quarters;  and  other  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce;  small  fees  are 
charged  for  settling  disputes  and  are  paid  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  provisions  of  the  law 
do  not  affect  any  government  enterprises. 

In  1897  there  were  69  boards;  81  in  1S98;  and  86 
in  1899,  beside  31  in  process  of  formation. 

In  1898,  in  all  Italy,  the  boards  were  instrumental 
In  settling  only  11  strikes,  showing  how  rarely  the 
workmen  appeal  to  them.  On  account  of  this  an- 
tlpathy,  provinces  and  communes  have  established 
bureaus  of  labor  to  act  as  arbitration  boards. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  partial  failure  of 
the  movement.  The  establishment  of  the  boards 
is  optional  with  the  people,  whereas  It  should  be 
obligatory;  classification  of  Industries  Is  difficult, 
giving  rise  to  ill  assorted  groups;  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  boards  is  restricted  to  too  few  classes  of 
workmen ;  the  maximum  of  $40  for  money  value  in- 
volved Is  too  low,  debarring  nearly  all  disputes  in 
which  groups  of  workmen  are  concerned;  work- 
Ingmen  are  obliged  to  lose  their  wages  during  term 
of  service,  not  being  allowed  to  work,  and  they 
should  be  reimbursed;  such  employes  as  serve 
have  no  guarantee  that  they  will  not  lose  their 
regular  employment  in  consequence;  fees  charged 
for  rendering  decisions  are  onerous;  political  dis- 
qualifications are  absurd,  considering  that  until 
recently  any  person  who  failed  to  think  as  the 
government  dictated  was  considered  a  criminal 
and  punished  as  such;  all  expenses  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  government. 

Beside  these  Intrinsic  faults  the  people,  whom 
the  boards  are  designed  to  help,  are  Ignorant  and 
naturally  apathetic,  and  this  apathy  has  been  In- 
tenslfied  by  the  political  system  which  has  hitherto 
discouraged  any  organization  of  worklngmen  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  —  L* Arbitrage 
et  la  Conciliation  en  Jtalie,  V.  Racca  —  MuBie  Social, 
September,  1903. 

BelylAB  Old  Ave  Penaloiui. 

By  the  Belgian  Old  Age  Pension  Law  of  May 
lOtb,  1900,  It  was  provided  that  all  necessitous  Bel- 
gians who  were  (or  had  been)  workpeople,  who 


resided  In  Belgium,  and  who  should  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  by  January  1st,  1901,  should  re- 
ceive an  annual  allowance  of  $12.55,  and  that  the 
same  allowance  should  be  paid,  on  their  reaching 
the  age  of  65,  to  workpeople,  whose  age  at  that 
date  was  not  less  than  56;  but  In  the  case  of  those 
who  were  less  than  58  years  old,  the  granting  of 
the  allowance  should  be  conditional  upon  their 
having  for  at  least  three  years  paid  Into  the  National 
Superannuation  Fund  not  less  than  $0.68  per  an- 
num, or  less  than  $3.47  In  the  aggregate. 

Regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  Law 
were  made  by  a  Royal  Decree  of  October  20th,  1900, 
subsequently  amended  by  Decrees  of  June  13th, 

1901,  and  July  25tb,  1902.  These  Regulations  have 
been  replaced  by  a  Decree,  dated  December  SOth, 

1902,  which  codifies  and  amends  the  Regulations 
previously  In  force,  and  which  came  Into  operation 
on  January  1st,  1903.  With  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "  necessitous  "  persons,  the  new  Regulations  de- 
clare that  no  person  shall  be  considered  necessltouB 
whose  Income  shall  exceed  In  the  case  of  a  man 
$69.48,  or  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple  living 
together  $115.80.  Persons  who,  by  themselves 
or  by  agents,  keep  an  establishment  for  the  sale 
of  drink,  shall,  in  default  of  proof  given  to  the 
contrary,  be  presumed  not  to  be  necessitous. 

The  allowance  ($12.55)  provided  for  necessitous 
persons  can  also  not  be  claimed  by  (1)  persons 
supplied  either  by  a  benevolent  institution,  or  by 
a  private  Individual  with  board,  lodging,  firing, 
and  clothing,  whether  In  or  out  of  an  asylum, 
Ac.;  (2)  Inmates  of  prisons  or  of  houses  of  deten- 
tion, Ac;  (3)  persons,  who  within  the  last  13 
months  have  been  sentenc/ed  for  being  intoxicated 
in  a  public  place ;  and  (4)  persons,  who  have,  with 
fraudulent  Intent,  parted  with  the  possession  of 
their  property.  —  The  Labor  Ocuette,  May,  1903. 

Eaiabllalimeiit  or  01llel»l  Inatltate  oT 
So«l»l  Keftorasa  —  Sp»lii. 

A  Royal  Decree,  dated  April  28rd,  1908,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Qa^xta  de  Madrid  of  April 
23rd,  provides  for  the  establishment,  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Spanish  Home  Office,  of  an 
Institute  of  Social  Reforms,  which  Is  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  legislative  measures  in 
relation  to  labor,  watching  over  the  administration 
of  these  measures,  organizing  the  necessary  ser. 
vices  of  Inspection  and  statistics,  and  promoting 
generally  their  efficacy.  The  Institute  will  be 
composed  of  30  members,  18  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government,  six  to  be  elected  by  employers 
and  six  by  workmen,  these  12  elected  members  to 
be  chosen  so  as  to  give  equal  representation  (two 
employers'  and  two  workmen's  representatives) 
to  (1)  Industry  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
(2)  Industry  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
(8)  agriculture. 

There  will  be  three  distinct  Sections  of  the  Insti- 
tute, of  which  one  will  deal  with  questions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  etc.,  and  will 
be  attached  to  the  Home  Office;  the  second  will 
deal  with  legal  matters  and  will  be  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  the  third  will  be  attached 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  will  concern 
Itself  with  public  administration  affecting  social 
and  economic  conditions.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  will  form  part  of  Sections  1  and  2  respec- 
tively, and  the  Director-General  of  Agriculture  of 
Section  8. 
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The  expUoatory  circular  accompanying  the  De- 
cree states  that,  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Workmen's  Accident  Compensation  Law  of  Jan- 
uary Sist,  1900,  more  than  two  millions  of  pesetas 
($386,000)  have  been  paid  as  compensation  In  re- 
spect  of  accidents  to  insured  workpeople. 

Mew  TarfflT  1b  €}erasttn7'. 

The  most  important  factor  that  Is  likely  to  roateii- 
ally  affect  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  In  Ger- 
many in  the  near  future  is  the  new  tariff,  which 
increases  the  duties  on  various  classes  of  rubber 
goods  and  will  affect  to  an  important  degree  com- 
petition  from  foreign  countries.  The  most  radical 
advances  in  duties  relate  to  woven  goods  contain- 
ing rubber  and  textiles,  the  duty  being  raised  from 
$21.42  to  $23.80  per  100  kilograms  (220.i6  pounds), 
except  when  silk  is  used  with  rubber,  in  which 
case  it  waa  raised  to  $42.84,  and  on  rubber  shoes, 
the  duty  on  which  Is  raised  from  $9.62  to  $16.66 
per  100  kilograms  for  uulacquered  shoes  and  from 
$14.28  to  $28.80  on  lacquered  shoes. 

The  new  German  tariff  will  not  go  into  effect  be- 
fore new  commercial  treaties  are  negotiated  with 
foreign  powers,  and  If  these  treaties  fail  to  secure 
satisfactory  conditions  for  the  export  of  Grerman 
rubber  goods  the  product  manufactured  for  export 
will  be  sold  in  Germany  and  will,  it  is  feared,  seri- 
ously congest  the  whole  market,  as  in  certain  lines 
of  goods — especially  in  belting— the  Inland  trade 
it  not  lATge  enough  to  give  sufficient  work  to  all 
factories. 

rrendi  Siau««  Workmen  tor  the  llBlte^ 
StAtea. 

The  usual  number  of  buyers  for  the  American 
market  of  Boubaix  during  the  past  year  made  pur- 
chases in  amazons,  zebelines,  voiles,  and  novelties 
in  wool  and  wool  and  silk.  Manufacturers  seemed 
desirous  of  selling,  even  at  small  profits,  in  order 
to  give  employment  to  their  workmen,  who  might 
otherwise  seek  other  fields  of  activity.  Nearly  8,000 
skilled  hands  have  left  Roubalx-Tourcoing  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  these 
are  now  employed  in  factories  established  in  the 
United  States  by  manufacturers  from  this  district. 
—  W,  P.  AtweU,  Contul,  Roubaix. 

ClerasttB  Ta.  AmerleAB  I<ahor  Condltlona. 

A  German  economist,  Professor  Jastrow,  has 
written  an  essay  in  which  he  deprecates  the  exigt- 
ing  feeling  Of  fear  of  and  dependency  on  the 
American  banking  and  industrial  market  by  the 
investing,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  circles 
of  Germany,  which,  says  the  professor,  gives  Ger- 
many the  appearance  of  being  a  dependency  of 
the  United  States.  He  augurs  a  bright  future  for 
German  industries  resulting  from  the  amicable  re- 
lationship existing  between  German  workingmen 
and  their  employers,  whereas  he  points  to  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  threatening  American  indus- 
tries from  the  gigantic  strikes  and  lockouts  so 
frequently  occurring  in  the  United  States.  —  Simon 
W.  Hanauer^  Deputy  Consul- General^  Frankfort. 

Aflserlcan  Tob»«eo  Traat  In  Ctorasmny. 

Since  the  American  Tobacco  Trust  gained  a 
footing  in  the  German  home  markets  by  buying 
out  some  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette  fac- 
tories  and  retail  stores  for  the  sale  of  the  American 
product,  the  German  cigar  and  cigarette  manu 
facturers  and  other  commercial  bodies  fear  that 


the  capitalistic  and  manufacturing  power  of  Amer- 
ica will  monopolize  many  industries  — including 
the  retail  trade- of  Germany. 

The  Industrial  Association  of  Saxony  lately  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Berlin,  In  wtiich  it  sharply  criticized  the 
impolitic  action  of  the  chamber  for  having,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  addressed  thereto,  expressed 
a  favorable  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  cigarettes 
sold  on  the  German  market  by  the  Jasmatyi  firm, 
one  of  the  branch  factories  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust.  When  the  trust  learned  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
it  was  not  slow  In  publishing  the  indorsement  of 
this  high  German  authority,  hence  the  displeasure 
of  the  Saxon  association.— 6*tmon  W.  Hanauer, 
Dqmtp  Consul' Oeneral,  Franl^ort. 

Popnlaiton  or  the  dermrnn  Empire. 

The  latest  statistical  estimates  for  the  German 
Empire  place  the  population  on  July  1,  1906,  at 
58,549,000,  against  57,708.000  and  66,862,000  on  July  1, 
1902,  and  1901,  respectively.  From  these  figures,  it 
appears  that  the  population  has  increased  841,000 
or  1.46  per  cent,  in  the  last  year,  while  the  increase 
of  1902  over  1901  was  846,000  or  1.49  per  cent.  The 
Census  of  December  1,  1900,  showed  a  population 
of  56,317,178.  Thus  according  to  official  estimates, 
the  increase  in  two  and  one-half  years  is  2,180,000. 
In  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has  increased 
7,800,000;  in  the  last  twenty  years,  12,500,000;  and 
since  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire,  17,500,- 
(!ttd,  — Richard  Ouenther,  Consul- General,  Prank- 
fort, 

I<ahor  In  Mew  Se»l»nd. 

The  total  persons  working  In  7,802  factories  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1908, 
numbered  59,047,  of  whom  44,418  were  males  and 
14,684  were  females.  —  ^«i0  Zealand  Department  of 
Labor  — 1903. 

I<»bor  iM  Mew  Soatli  Wales. 

All  business,  or  nearly  all.  In  New  South  Wales 
is  conducted  through  <*  trade  industrial  unions.*' 
Up  to  March,  1908, 108  unions  of  employes  and  82 
unions  of  employers  had  been  registered  in  the 
arbitration  court.  When  a  union  has  been  duly 
registered  it  becomes  amenable  to  the  arbitration 
laws.  The  court  consists  of  three  members,  one 
of  which  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  All 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes  that 
cannot  be  adjusted  between  the  parties  concerned 
privately  are  tried  in  this  court,  and  its  decisions 
are  binding  and  final.  Here  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
and  holidays  are  adjusted.  Each  union  makes  its 
own  laws  for  the  government  of  its  members,  but 
on  application  for  registration  these  laws  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  and  registration  may  be  re- 
fused on  the  ground  of  unsatisfactory  laws.  Once 
registered,  no  change  can  be  made  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  court.  Each  union,  as  I  understand, 
makes  and  enforces  conditions  of  membership  and 
has  power  to  reject  for  lack  of  qualifications.  The 
length  of  a  day's  work  has  been  fixed  generally  at 
eight  hours  and  the  minimum  wage  at  7s.  ($1.70) 
per  day  for  common  laborers,  with  half-day  holi- 
days at  expense  of  employers.  If  any  employer 
requires  more  hours  or  less  pay  than  has  been 
fixed  for  that  particular  occupation  he  Is  liable  to 
be  fined,  the  arbitration  court  assessing  the  fine. 
—  United  States  Consul  Baker,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  present  number  (28)  completes  the  seventh  j^ear  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Jjabor  Bulletin,  it  having  been  issued  quarterly  since 
January,  1897.  It  has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  bring  quickly  to  public 
attention  certain  phases  and  developments  of  the  labor  question.  Its 
influence  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  could  be  published  monthly, 
but  the  appropriation  is  not  suflScient  to  warrant  such  frequent  issues. 
The  aim  has  been  to  present  information  covering  instructive  subjects 
in  the  briefest  form  compatible  with  explicitness. 

We  present  an  Index  to  Numbers  1  to  28  which  contains  a  classifi- 
cation of  subjects  with  specific  references  to  the  year,  month,  number 
of  Bulletin,  and  page,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment and  treatment  of  industrial  and  sociological  subjects. 


Index  to  Labor  BulletinSj  Nos.  1  to  28^  Induaive, 


Classification  of  Subjkots. 


Year      Month 


Pag« 


Accidents*  Industrial 

Belgium, 

Belgium, 

Great  Britain, 

Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts, 

New  York, 

New  York 

Accidents  In  the  United  Kingdom 

Accidents,  railway 

Great  Britain, 

United  States, 

Accidents  to  employes  In  Massachusetts, 
Accidents  to  worklngmen  In  France, 

Aliens  and  citizenship, 

Aliens  In  Industry, 

Aliens  in  Massacnusetts, 

American  cottons  In  India  and  China, 

American  goods  In  foreign  markets,  .... 

American  tobacco  trust  in  Germany, 

Arbitration  and  conciliation, 

Arbitration  and  conciliation  In  Italy, 
Australian  railway  employees  strike  act  of  1908, 
Average  persons  to  a  family 

Beet  sugar  In  the  United  States,  manufacture  of    . 

Belgian  old  age  pensions, 

Bleaching,  new  method  of 

Boycotting  In  Alabama,  act  of  1908  relating  thereto 

Building  association  premiums, 

Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  created  In : 

Louisiana, 

The  Philippines, 

Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States,     . 
Candy  manufacturing  In  France,       .... 

Charltv  statistics,  a  study  of 

Child  fabor: 

Illinois, 

Massachusetts, 

Texas, 

Virginia, 

YanouB  states, 

Child  labor  bill  for  Georgia,  proposed 

Child  labor,  laws  relating  to 

Children  at  work  In  Germany, 

Children's  savings  banks  in  Germany, 

Chinese  In  Massachusetts, 

Chinese  In  Massachusetts, 

Chinese  In  Massachusetts, 
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27 

147 

1902 

Nov. 

24 

107 

1900 

May 

14 

87 

1900 

May 

14 

86 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

207 

1902 

Feb. 

21 

84 

1900 

May 

14 

87 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

173 

1908 

Feb. 

25 

49 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

201 

1908 

Feb. 

25 

51 

1900 

Feb. 

13 

26 

1902 

Feb. 

21 

26 

1901 

Nov. 

20 

128 

1903 

Aug. 

27 

147 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

26 

1906 

Aug. 

27 

146 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

16 

1899 

Apr. 

10 

66 

1902 

May 

22 

42 

1902 

May 

22 

65 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

25 

1897 

Apr. 

2 

28 

1«98 

Jan. 

6 

1 

1902 

May 

2^ 

^y» 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

172 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

174 

1900 

May 

14 

88 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

24 

1903 

Feb. 

25 

28 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

200 

1898 

Oct. 

8 

27 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

17 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

214 

•1898 

July 

7 

88 

1897 

Jan. 

1 

35 

1897 

Jan. 

1 

86 

1897 

Jan. 

1 

36 

1901 

Feb. 

17 

26 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

211 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

178 

1908 

May 

26 

104 

1903 

May 

26 

104 

1901 

Nov. 

20 

152 

1903 

Feb. 

25 

40 

1908 

Nov, 

28 

200 

1903 

Aug. 

27 

147 

1902 

Feb. 

21 

37 

1908 

Feb. 

25 

58 

1903 

May 

26 

108 

1903 

Nov. 

28 

199 

1898 

Apr. 

6 

26 

1898 

July 

7 

10 

1808 

Oct. 

8 

29 

1899 

Jan. 

9 

23 

1899 

Apr. 

10 

61 

1899 

July 

11 

106 

1899 

Oct. 

12 

155 

1900 

Feb. 

13 

28 

1900 

May 

14 

71 

1900 

Aug. 

15 

126 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

161 

1901 

May 

18 

49 

1901 

Nov. 

20 

138 

1902 

May 
Nov. 

22 

55 

1902 

24 

99 

1903 

May 

26 

93 

1908 

Nov. 

28 

187 

1900 

May 

14 

55 

1900 

Feb. 

18 

16 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

174 

1902 

May 

22 

65 

1902 

May 

22 

65 

1900 

Nov. 

16 

172 

1902 

Feb. 

21 

86 

1902 

May 

22 

64 

Clttes  in  MasBachusetta,  general  statlsticB  of 

Citizenship— Japanese, 

Classes  occupied  in  Massachusetts  manufactures, 

Coal,  American  exportation  of 

Coal  famine  in  Germany, 

Coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania, 

Coal,  production  of,  in 

Illinois 

United  States, 

United  States, 

Coal,  receipts  of,  at  Boston 

Coercion  and  blacklisting  act  of  Texas,  1903, 

Collateral  legacy  taxes, 

Collateral  legacy  and  succession  tax  in  Massachusetts,  .  .  .  . 
Compulsory  arbitration : 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand, 

Compulsory  education  — rights  of  parents, 

Compulsory  school  age  in  £ngland, 

Conlugal  condition  — Massachusetts, 

Conjugal  condition  of  women  employed  in  restaurants,       .       .       .       . 

Contracts  with  worklngmen  upon  public  work, 

Co.«peration  : 

Great  Britain 

Cost  of  living  (see  employment  and  earnings). 

Cotton  ginning, 

Cotton  industry,  the 

Cotton  raannfacturing  In  Massachusetts, 

Cotton  mills  in  Japan* 

Crime  statistics 

Deaths  in  Germany, 

Deneltv  of  population  of  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts  compared. 

Density  of  population  in  Massachusetts, 

Dependents  upon  public  or  private  charity, 

Discrimination  against  national  guardsmen.  New  York  Act  of  1908, . 
Domestic  service,  objections  to 

Earnings,  comparison  in  Ave  leading  industries, 

Editorials: 

Index  to  T^bor  Bulletins,  Nos.  1  to  28,  inclusive, 

Notice  of  removal, 

Reasons  for  a  '*  labor  bulletin," 

State  Census  of  1895, 

Labor  chronology 

Education  in  England  and  Wales,  free 

Education  in  Japan, 

Educational  institutions  in  the  United  States, 

Eight-hour  day  in  government  service  in  France, 

Eight-hour  law  in  Spain, 

Eight-hour  movement,  historical  note  of  the 

Elght-bour  working  day  for  city  employ^, 

Emigrants  from  Ireland, 

Emigration  from  Italy  to  the  United  States, 

Employers*  liability  and  co-operative  insurance  in  Maryland,  proposed 
Ennployers'  liability  law  in : 

France,        

Maryland, 

Montana,  1903, 

Employment  and  earnings,  review  of,  for : 

October,  1897.  to  January,  1898, 

February  to  May,  1898, 

Quarter  ending  September,  1898, 

Quarter  ending  January,  1899, 

Quarter  ending  April,  1899, 

Quarter  ending  July,  1899, 

Quarter  ending  October,  1899, 

Quarter  ending  Januarv  31, 1900, 

Quarterending  April  30, 1900, 

Quarterending  July  80, 1900 

Quarter  ending  October  31. 1900, 

Six  months  ending  April  30. 1901, 

Six  months  ending  October  31, 1901, 

Six  months  ending  April  30, 1902, 

Six  months  ending  October  81, 1902, 

Six  months  ending  April  30,  1908 

Six  months  ending  October  81, 1908, 

Employment  and  unemployment: 

Boot  and  shoe  and  paper  industries, 

Textile  industries 

Employment  and  unemployment  in  Paris 

Employment  of  married  women  in  London, 

Employment  of  women  and  children  in  Italy, 

English  legislation  in  1900, 

Factory  inspection : 

Amsterdam,  1899 

Michigan,  1901, 
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CLASSIVIOATION  or  SnBJKOTS. 


Nam- 
ber 


Family  expenses  of  Danish  worklngmen, 
Foreign  parentage  in  Massachusetts, 
Free  employment  offices  : 

Bavaria, 

Maryland 

New  York, 

Otiier  states, 

Other  states 

Paris. 

Free  text  books,  Utah 

French  skilled  workmen  for  the  United  States, 

Garnishment  of  wages, 


Home  ownership  in  Massachusetts, 

Hours  of  labor 

Hours  of  labor  In  domestic  service. 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employes,  Arkansas  Act  of  1903, 

Household  aid  company,  Boston, 

Household  expenses 


Illiteracy  in  Boston, 

Illiteracy  in  Massachusetts, 

Immigration  act  of  the  United  States, 

Immigration,  alien 

Immigration  Into : 

Boston,  1900, 

Boston,  1901 

Boston,  1902, 

United  States,  1902 

United  States,  1902 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  United  States  1902,. 
Imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston  In  1902, 
Improvement  of  the  slums  In  London, 


Indian  population  of  the  United  State's, 
jtrial  agreements. 


Industri       ,. 

Industrial  population  of  Massachusetts,  distribution  of 

Industrial  studies— agriculture, 

Inheritance  tax,  Utah, 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in  Ghent, 
Iron  and  steel, 


190S 
1903 

1900 
1903 
1902 
1900 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1903 

1903 

189S 
1897 
1898 
1906 
1908 
1900 

1908 
1902 
1908 
1900 


1900 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1898 
1901 
1908 
1902 
1908 
1903 
1902 
1900 


Labor  Bureau,  Worcester 

Laborconditlons— German  vs.  American, 

Labor  considered  in  the  latest  reports  of  American  statistical  bureaus, 

list  of  subjects  pertaining  to 

Labor  day, 

Labor  disturbances  in  1897.  foreign 

Labor  in  British  mines  and  quarries, 

Labor  in  Hawaii,  organized 

Labor  In  New  South  Wales, 

Labor  In  New  Zealand, .'       .       . 

Labor  laws  of  Porto  Bico, 

Labor  legislation : 

Arizona  and  Arkansas,  1908, 

Germany, 

Germany,  1902, 

Georgia,  1903, 

Illinois.  1908 

Indiana,  1908, 

Massachusetts.  1900 

Massachusetts,  1901, 

Massachusetts,  1908, 

Nevada,  1908, 

New  York,  1908, 

Tennessee,  1901 

Utah,  1903 

Labor  legislation  of  1897  relating  to  hours  of  labor  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children, 

Labor  legislation  of  1898 

Labor  legislation  of  1899  affecting  hours  of  labor, 

Labor  legislation  of  1900  affecting  hours  of  labor, 

Labor  office  In  Italy,  bill  for  creation  of 

Labor  office  In  Italy,  creation  of 

Labor  organizations  in  Massachusetts, 

Labor  organizations  In  Massachusetts, 

Labor  organizations  In  New  York, 

Laborers,  city,  pay  of 

Legacy  taxes  In  1900 

Legal  labor  decisions,  recent : 


Accident— negligence  — proximate  cause, . 
Alien  —  citizenship  —  Immunities, 
Building  —  contract — labor  claims. 
Constitutionality  of  elght-hour  law. 
Eight-hour  law  held  void.       .       .       .       . 
Employer's  liability- contractor. 
Employer's  liability  —  fellow-servant, . 
Employer's  liability— fellow-servants. 
Employer's  liability  — implement, 


1903 
19as 

1900 
1903 
1899 
1903 
1908 

iwa 

1903 
1903 

1908 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1903 
1903 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1903 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1901 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1908 
1903 
1903 


Feb. 
Feb. 

Nov. 
May 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 
July 
Oct, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
May 
May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
May 
July 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


25 
26 

16 
26 
21 
14 
26 
22 


6 
8 

8 
28 
28 
15 

27 
21 
27 
16 

16 
22 
26 
25 
27 
26 


21 

28 
28 
21 
16 

28 


15 
27 
10 
28 
27 
28 
28 
27 

28 


16 
19 
27 
28 
28 
21 


6 
10 
14 
19 
21 
26 
28 
24 
21 

1 
17 

28 
28 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
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CLASaiFIOATIOIC  OW  8UBJB0T8. 


Month 


Nam- 
ber 


Pag* 


Legal  labor  decisions,  recent— con. 

Employer'sllablllty— interstate  law 

ETnployer*Bliabillty— lumber  company, 

Employer'sllablli^— negligence  — boss, 

Labor  anion  — liability— damages, 

Legality  of  blacklisting. 

Loanassoclatlon  — Btockbolder— debt, 

Pbysician— corporation  — employ^, 

Railroad— accident— liability 

Relating  to  labor  1900, 

Relating  to  labor  igoi 

Relating  to  labor 

Relating  to  railroads, 

Sales  in  bnlk— creditors— statute, 

Strike— interference— inlunction, 

Sub-agent— negligence— ilabilitv, 

Legislative  change  In  New  Jersey  iSureau 

Maintenance  of  the  eUndard  of  living, 

Married  and  unmarried  women  textile  workers, 

Model  bouses, 

Occupations  in  Massachusetts,  gainful 

Occupations  of  residents  of  Boston :  by  dlstricU, 

Occupations  of  women  in  France, 

Occupation  statistics  — Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunion,  com. 
paratlre 

Patronal  association  for  resistance  In  case  of  strike 

Pauperism  in  Great  Britain, 

Pauperism  in  Great  Britain, 

Payment  of  employes  In  Switzerland, 

Persons  employed  in  Massachusetts  industries, 

Physically  defective  population  in  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  industry, 

Physicians,  registered, 

Population  according  to  recent  foreign  censuses, 

Population  of  African  descent 

Population  of  the  United  States,  Indian 

Population : 

Belgium, 

Berlin 

Canada 

German  Empire 

Ireland, 

The  Netherlands, 

United  States 

United  States, 

PoDulation,  self-supporting  In  United  States  and  other  countries,    . 

Prison  industries  in  Massachusetts, 

Productive  age,  the 

Productive  conditions  in  the  Philippines, 

Productive  population  in  Massachusetts, 

Professions  In  Germany, 

Professions  In  Massachusetts,  three  leading 

Professions  in  Massachusetts,  three  leading 

Proportional  earnings  and  production, 

Public  aid  in  Great  Britain, 

Pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Boston, 

Railroad  employes : 

Massachusetts, 

United  States, 

Railroad  employ^  protection  act,  Arizona,  1908, 

Relative  cost  of  home-cooked  and  purchased  food, 

Relief  department,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Relief  department,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Relief  department,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Relief  department,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Residential  conditions  of  women  and  girls  in  trade  and  manufactures,    . 

Retail  trade,  statistics  of 

Retired  with  a  competency 

Rogers,  Edward  H.,  autobiography  of 

Saturday  afternoon  rest, 

Saturday  half-holiday  for  city  emploj'^s 

Savings  In  Massachusetts, 

Savings  banks  in  Massachusetts 

Schools  of  housekeeping  in  Belgium, 

Shipping  acts,  new  German  merchant 

Shoemakers  in  Austria,  union  of 

Sick  benefit  associations  in  Austria  and  Denmark, 

Slave  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Social  cx)nditlons  in  domestic  service 

Social  reforms,  Spanish  institute  of 

Social  statistics  of  worklngmen, 

Statistics  of  labor  in  Spain, 

Steel  and  pig  iron ,       .       . 

Street  andeiectrlc  railways,  Massachusetts 

Strike  of  miners  in  France,  general 


1M2 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1903 
1908 
1903 
1903 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1901 

1899 
1903 
1897 

1901 
1901 
1903 

1900 

1900 
19(12 
1908 
1908 
1900 
1902 
1900 
1902 
1908 
1901 

1908 
1908 
1902 
1903 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1903 
1908 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1903 
1900 
1900 
1908 
1908 
1900 
1901 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1903 

1908 
1901 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1908 
1903 
1908 
1908 
1900 
1908 
1901 
1902 
1900 
1908 
1908 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 

Jan. 
Nov. 
July 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Aug. 

Nov. 
May 
May 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

May 

Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
May 
May 
May 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 

May 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
May 
May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
May 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Feb. 


21 

84 

21 

84 

28 

204 

28 

204 

28 

200 

28 

205 

28 

204 

28 

205 

19 

99 

28 

87 

26 

100 

28 

fi2 

28 

204 

28 

204 

28 

204 

17 

26 

17 
17 
20 

10 

16 
22 
26 
20 
16 
21 
14 
21 
20 
17 

29 
20 
22 
28 
28 
26 
17 
20 
28 
2 
7 
8 
27 
16 
16 
27 
28 
14 
17 


20 
20 
28 
10 
4 
17 
22 
26 
18 
SO 
20 
28 

26 
19 
1 
21 
22 
26 
22 
20 
27 
IS 
28 
18 
22 
16 
28 
20 


19 
211 
19 

84 

1 

58 

98 

174 
60 

104 
58 

187 
1 
88 
80 
49 
20 

200 

54 

60 

218 

209 

104 

24 

06 

207 

14 

20 

41 

147 

174 

149 

146 

173 

88 

23 


49 
OS 

196 
67 
19 
26 
64 

108 
63 

117 
10 

207 

104 

114 
14 
88 
66 

104 
66 
04 

148 
I 

212 
29 
66 

173 

206 
00 
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Yetr 


Nam- 
ber 


Page 


Strike  of  window-glass  makers  in  France, 
Strikes  : 

Aastrla,  1900,  coal, * 

Austria,  1900, 

Austria,  1901, 

Belgium,  190(», 

Belgium,  1900, 

Denmark,  1900, 

France,  1890-1899, 

France,  1899 

France,  1900, 

France,  1902, 

Great  Britain,  1898, 

Italy,  1898, 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  : 

Belgium.  1901, 

France,  1901, 

Germany,  1899, 

Germany,  1900, 

Germany,  1901, 

Germany,  1902, 

Massachusetts,  1825-1879, 

Massachusetts  for  twenty  years— 1881-1900, 

The  Netherlands,  1901, 

Strikes  In  Massachusetts  for: 

Six  months  ending  June  80, 1901,    .... 

Three  months  ending  Sept.  SO,  1901, 

Three  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1901, 

Three  months  ending  Mar.  31, 1902, 

Three  months  ending  June  30, 1902, 

Three  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1902, 

Three  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1902, 

Three  months  ending  Mar.  31,  1903, 

Three  months  ending  June  30, 1903, 

Three  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1903, 
Swiss  trade, 

Tariff  in  Germany,  new 

Technical  education,  influence  of      ...       . 

Tenement  conditions  in  Boston 

Textile  Industries  In  Massachusetts,  .... 
Tobacco  crop  in  the  United  States,  1902,    . 

Tobacco  raising  In  Massachusetts 

Trade  of  Norway, 

TradeofUnite<fsute8  with  Spain,    .... 
Trade  organizations  in  Roumanla,  incorporation  of 
Trade  schools : 

Cologne, 

Paris, 

Vienna, 

Trade  and  technical  education  In  Massachusetts,  . 

Trade  and  technical  education, 

Trade  unionism  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1880, 
Trades  unions: 

England 

France, 

Various  states, 

Tramp  census, 

Trusts  in  Germany, 

Turpentine,  production  of 

Unemployed  for  a  year,  the 

Unemployment  In  Boston  building  trades, 

Unemployment  in  Germany, 

Union  controversy  in  Canada, 

Wages : 

Baltimore, 

England, 

Great  Britain, 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Wages  in  Boston,  1870-1898,  cx>mparatlve  . 
Wages  in  cltv  employment,  rates  of  . 
Wages  of  railway  employees.  United  States,     . 
Wages  under  contracts  for  public  work,  . 
Wages  and  earnings,  comparative     .... 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor.  United  Kingdom    . 
Wages  and  hours,  United  Kingdom,  1902,  changes  in 
Wealth  accumulation  through  life  insurance. 

Weavers  in  New  Bedford, 

Weaving,  German  and  French  progress,  . 

Women  in  industry, 

Women  and  children  in  industry  in  Italy, 

Worklngmen's  societies, 

Workmen's  compensation  law  in  Sweden, 


1901 

1900 
1902 
1902 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1908 
1900 
1900 

1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1908 
1897 
1908 
1908 

1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
19U3 
1908 
1903 
1900 

1908 
1903 
1899 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1908 

1908 
1901 
1908 
1908 
1903 
1899 

1899 
1900 
1908 
1897 
1903 
1902 

1908 
1901 
1902 
1903 


1902 
1900 
1908 
1902 
1900 
1899 
1902 
1903 
1897 
1897 
1908 
1903 
1898 
1900 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1900 
1902 


Feb. 

May 
Feb. 
May 

Nov. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
Nov. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Aug. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
May 
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THE    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 


In  many  states  of  the  Union,  a  law  exists  prescribing  eight  as  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor  constituting  a  legal  day's  work. 
Some  statutes  have  the  hours  limited  for  all  labor  performed  upon  public 
works  either  directly  by  the  State  or  municipality  or  by  contractors  or 
sub-contractors  for  the  same.  In  other  instances,  the  law  forbids  all 
labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  upon.  Again, 
eight  hours  is  the  specified  working-day  for  prison  labor,  upon  irrigation 
works,  in  penal  institutions  and  reformatories,  and  in  mines,  smelters, 
and  ore-refining  establishments.  By  Act  of  Congress,  eight  hours  con- 
stitutes a  legal  day's  work  upon  government  contracts  for  the  United 
States. 

In  Massachusetts,  nine  hours  constitutes  a  day's  labor  for  all  labor- 
ers on  public  works.  The  reduction  of  a  day's  labor  for  public  employes 
to  eight  hours  has  been  agitated  for  some  years.  The  legislature  of  1899 
provided  for  the  eight-hour  day  for  public  employes  in  cities  and  towns 
accepting  the  provisions  of  chapter  344  at  an  annual  election.  This  act 
was  amended  in  1900  so  that  upon  petition  of  100  registered  voters  in  a 
city  and  25  registered  voters  in  a  town  the  measure  must  be  submitted  to 
the  people.  In  1903,  the  bill  eti titled  ''  An  Act  to  constitute  eight  hours 
a  maximum  day's  work  for  public  employes  "  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor 
on  the  ground  that  the  proposition  was  unconstitutional  (his  opinion 
being  upheld  by  the  Attorney-General),  and  that  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  an  unwarranted  expense  would  be  put  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

We  present  a  digest  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories having  such  enactment.  The  states  and  territories  are  alphabeti- 
cally arranged. 

Arizona.  Act  8.  Eight  Hour  Legislation  affecting  Miners,  Bestriots  the  employment 
of  workingmen  in  aU  andergToand  mines  or  workings  to  eight  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger.    Approved  March  10^  1903. 

California.  Chap.  107.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  The  time  of  seryice  of 
any  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed  upon  the  pnblic  works  of  the  State  or  any  political 
sab-division  thereof  or  work  done  for  the  same  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day.  It  is  vnlawfnl  for  any  agent  of  the  State  or  for  any  contractor  or  sab-contractor 
having  contract  apon  public  works  to  require  any  labor  to  be  performed  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.    The  requirement  of  the  eight-hoar  day  must  be 
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stipulated  in  every  contract  upon  public  works.  It  is  provided  that  the  contractor  shall  forfeit 
as  a  penalty  910  for  each  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  under  him  for  each  calendar  day  during 
which  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  is  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Penalty  of  fine  not  exceeding  $800  or  by  imprL<i- 
onment  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  is  provided  for  violation 
of  the  act.    Approved  March  10, 1903, 

Colorado.  Chap.  9.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Amends  sections  1,  2,  and  3 
of  an  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  mechanics,  workmen,  and  other  laborers,  which  was 
passed  in  1893.  As  amended,  the  act  prohibits  all  work  on  behalf  of  the  State,  county,  township, 
school  district,  municipality,  or  incorporate  town,  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week.    Approved  February  27, 1894, 

Chap.  103.  Eight-hour  Day  in  Smelters  and  Mines.  The  hours  of  labor  for  workingmen 
in  smelters  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  and  metals,  under- 
ground mines  or  workings,  are  limited  to  eight  a  day,  with  penalty  for  violation.  Approved 
March  16, 1899, 

Connecticut.  Chap.  37.  Eight  Hours  for  all  Labor,  Bight  horns  of  labor  performed  in 
ftny  one  day  by  any  one  person  shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  day's  work,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon.    Approved  Juiie  28, 1867. 

District  of  Columbia.  Chap.  19,  Sbc.  892.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  The 
service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-oontractor  upon  such 
works  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  government  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  to  require  or  permit  any  laborer  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  Any  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
employing  laborers  upon  public  works  in  behalf  of  the  government  intentionally  violating  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months  or  by  both.  Provisions  of  the  act  are  not  applicable  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to 
August  1, 1892.    Code  Book  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1902, 

Hawaii.  Act  37.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  No  person  shall  be  employed  as 
a  mechanic  or  laborer  upon  any  public  work  carried  on  by  this  territory  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  eligible  to  become  a  citizen,  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  labor  on  all  public  works  or  in  any  public  office  of  this  territory  whether  the  work  is  done 
by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  full  eight  hours  is  not  applicable  to  Saturdays  or  holidays.  A 
stipulation  that  not  more  than  eight  hours'  labor  in  any  one  calendar  day  shall  be  required  to  be 
contained  in  all  contracts.    Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.    Approved  April  23, 1903. 

Idalio.  Skc.  622.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  Not  more  than  eight  hours' 
actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  works,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  meaning  any  labor  except  manual  labor 
employed  by  the  day,  and  shall  not  apply  to  State,  county,  or  municipal  officials  or  to  employes 
of  the  State  or  county  who  are  paid  monthly  or  yearly  salaries.  All  bids  for  work  must  contain 
the  eight-hour  clause.    Approved  February  6, 1899,    Political  Code,  1901, 

llliools.  Chap.  48.  Eight  Hours'  Labor  upon  all  Work.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1867,  eight  hours  of  labor  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  all  mechanical 
trades,  arts,  and  employments,  and  other  oases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day,  except  In  farm 
employments,  shall  constitute  and  be  a  lawful  day's  work,  unless  otherwise  specified.  Approved 
March  6,  1867, 

Indlaoa.  Chap.  81^  Sec.  7052.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Work  except  in  Agricultural  Labor 
and  Domestic  Service.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workingmen, 
and  laborers  excepting  agricultural  or  domestic  labor.  Agreement  between  employer  and 
employ^  for  extra  compensation  for  overwork  is  permitted.  Act  shall  apply  to  persons,  firms, 
corporations,  companies,  or  associations  employing  labor  in  this  State,  and  to  all  mechanics, 
workingmen,  and  laborers  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  this  State  or  any  municipal  corporatioo 
herein,  through  its  agents  or  officers,  or  in  the  employ  of  persons  contracting  with  the  State. 
Penalty  for  violation.    Anno,  Stat,,  1894, 

Kansas.  Chap.  64a.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  or  other  persons  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas  or  any  city,  township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State  except  in 
case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  In. all  cases  of  emergency,  the  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  so  employed  and  working  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  shall  be  paid,  on 
the  eightrhour  basis,  not  less  than  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  In  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  performed.  These  provisions  also  apply  to  workmen  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors having  contracts  within  the  State  of  Kansas  on  behalf  of  the  State.  All  contracts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  State  with  any  corporation,  person  or  persons  for  the  performance  of  any 
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wOTk  or  the  fnrnishing  of  any  material  manufactured  within  the  State  shall  he  considered  as 
made  apon  the  eight-hour  day  hasis,  and  it  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  such  contractor  or  person 
to  work  employes  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  emergency. 
Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.  Act  does  not  apply  to  existing  contracts.  General 
Statutes  of  Kansas,  1901, 

Maryland.  Chap.  458.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Work  in  Baltimore,  No  mechanic  or 
lahorer  employed  hy  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  or  hy  any  official,  agent,  contractor, 
or  suh-contractor  under  them,  shall  he  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
provided,  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  employes  in  the  fire  department,  Bay  View 
Asylum,  or  Baltimore  City  Jail.    Provides  penalty  for  violation  of  act.    Approved  April  9, 1898, 

Massachusetts.  Chap.  106,  Bbvisbd  Laws,  Sec.  20.  Provisional  Eight-hour  Day  for 
Public  Employes.  In  a  city  or  town  which  hy  a  vote  taken  hy  hallot  at  an  annual  election 
accepts  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  has  accepted  the  corresponding  provisions  of  earlier 
laws,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  are 
employed  hy  such  city  or  town.  If  a  petition  for  such  vote,  signed  hy  100  or  more  registered 
voters  of  a  city,  or  twenty-five  or  more  registered  voters  of  a  town,  is  filed  with  the  city  or  town 
clerk,  respectively,  thirty  days  or  more  before  an  annual  election,  such  vote  shall  he  taken  at 
such  election. 

Chap.  494.  AppointJnent  of  Additional  Commissioners  to  further  the  Adoption  hy  the 
States  of  a  Uniform  Law  making  Eight  Hours  a  Legal  Day's  Labor,  The  governor  shall,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  appoint,  within  thirty  days,  two  persons,  one  representing  the  working 
class  and  one  representing  manufacturers  ...  to  endeavor  to  promote  uniform  legislation, 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  labor  throughout  the  United  States.    Approved  June  19, 1902, 

Minnesota.  Chap.  310.  Bight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  An  Act  to  provide  for 
limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  ui>on  public 
works  or  work  done  for  the  State  to  eight  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  except  work  done  upon  public  military  or  naval  defences  in  time  of  war,  and 
except  in  case  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  labor  on  work  now  in  progress 
whether  contracted  for  or  not ;  providing  for  the  insertion  of  certain  stipulations  in  contracts  for 
public  works ;  imposing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  providing  for 
the  enforcement  thereof.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  work  done  for  any  town  or 
county  in  this  State.    Approved  April  13, 1901, 

Missouri.  Sbc.  8136.  Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Labor,  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
1867,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  not  applicable 
to  persons  employed  by  the  month  nor  to  laborers  or  farm  hands  or  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Itev.  Stat.,  1899,  Art,  1,  Chap,  121, 

Eight-hour  Day  for  Miners,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in 
mining  for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance  or  making  excavations  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  while  searching  for  same  to  work  their  employes  at  such  labor  longer  than  eight 
hours  in  a  day  of  24  hours.  It  is  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  kind  of  labor  aforesaid.  Penalty  is  provided  for  violation 
of  act.  Approved  March  23, 1901,  (Sections  8793  and  8794,  chap.  133,  art.  2,  Rev.  Stat,  of  1899 
amended.) 

Sbc.  9696v.  Eight  Hours  upon  Road  Work,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  overseer  to 
require  of  each  laborer  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to  require  him  to  do  eight  hours 
actual  service  each  day.    Approved  March  26, 1901, 

Eight  Hours  in  Mines  and  Smelters,  Act  to  prevent  persons  and  corporations  from  working 
laborers  in  smelters  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  and  refining  of  ores  more  than  eight 
hours  in  24  and  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  such  laborers.    Approved  March  9, 1903, 

Montana.  Eight-hour  Day  in  Mines  and  Smelters,  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  The 
I>eriod  of  employment  of  workmyi  in  smelters,  stamp  mills,  sampling  works,  concentrators,  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  of  ores  and  refining  of  ores  and  metals  shall  be  eight 
hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.  Ap' 
proved  February  2, 190U 

No..  71,  Abt.  m,  Sbc.  19.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Any  person  subject  to 
the  payment  of  road  poll  tax  in  any  district  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  work  on  the  roads  in  such  dis- 
trict at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours,  until  he  shall  have  worked  out  such  poll 
tax ;  .  .  .  Eight  hours  labor,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  eight  hours  actual  labor  upon 
the  roads  or  highways,  exclusive  of  the  time  consumed  in  going  to  and  from  such  labor.  Ap- 
proved March  11, 1901, 

Nevada.  Chap.  4.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Irrigation  Works.  Sec.  4.  Provides  that  in 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  in  the  State  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and 
no  Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  thereon.    Approved  Febi  16, 1903, 
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Chap.  10.  Hours  of  Labor  in  Mines,  Regulates  the  hours  of  employment  of  workingmen 
in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and  ore  reduction  works  to  eight  per  day, 
and  provides  penalties  for  violations  thereof.    Approved  Feb.  23 ^  1903, 

Chap.  37.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  On  public  works,  all  works  or  undertak- 
ings carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor ;  violation  of  act  creates  forfeiture  to  contractors.    Approved  March  9, 1903. 

New  Mexico.  Chap.  40.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Highways.  That  all  able-bodied 
male  persons  between  21  and  60  years  must  labor  upon  public  highways  the  number  of  days 
required  by  the  road  supervisor  (not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five)  of  eight  hours  each ;  $1 
per  day  to  be  paid  in  lieu  thereof.    Approved  March  18, 1901, 

New  York.  Gbnbral  Labor  Law,  Abt.  1.  Eight  Hours  a  Day*s  Work,  Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employes  in  this  State  except  those  engaged 
in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  prevent 
an  agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation  except  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State 
or  a  municipal  corporation  or  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors  therewith.  Each  contract  to 
which  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party,  which  may  involve  the  employment  of 
laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or 
mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to 
do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  oases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's 
work  as  hereinbefore  defined  to  all  classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  such 
public  work  or  upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith  shall  not  be  lees 
than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within 
the  State  where  such  public  work  on,  about  or  in  connection  with  which  such  labor  is  performed 
in  its  final  or  completed  form  is  to  be  situated,  erected  or  used.  Each  such  contract  hereafter 
made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  employed  by  such 
contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such  public  work,  shall  receive  such 
wages  herein  provided  for.  Each  contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or 
performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section ;  and  no  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employ^  of  the 
State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  authorize  its  payment  from  the  funds  under 
his  charge  or  control  to  any  such  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which 
in  its  form  or  manner  of  performance  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  regularly  employed  in  state  institutions,  or  to 
engineers,  electricians  and  elevatormen  in  the  department  of  public  buildings  during  the  annual 
session  of  the  legislature.    [As  amended  by  L,  1899,  ch.  567  and  L.  1900,  ch.  298,]* 

Chap.  588.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Reservoir  Construction  in  New  York  City.  The  aque- 
duct commissioners  in  providing  new  reservoirs  are  authorized  to  contract  with  such  persons 
and  upon  such  terms  as  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  labors  performed  by  said  person  or  corporation  in  the 
performance  of  his  or  its  contract,  and  that  no  laborer  in  the  performance  of  any  such  contract 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours.    Approved  April  14, 1902, 

Ohio.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  or  on  work  done  for  the  State  or  for  any  political 
sub-division  thereof,  whether  by  contract  or  otherwise,  is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State  or  any  contractor  or 
sub-contractor  hiring  workmen  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  work  employes  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day  except  in  case  of  emergency  and  except  on  work  upon  public  military  or  naval  works  of 
defense  in  time  of  war,  and  except  in  case  of  employment  of  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
shall  be  stipulated  in  every  contract  made  on  behalf  of  the  State  that  eight  hours  shall  be  the 
working-day  except  in  oases  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.  BacA  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  act  of  $10  for  each  laborer  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall 
labor  more  than  eight  hours.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  report  such  violation  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  State.    Penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of  the  act.    Passed  April  26, 1900, 

PeonsylTaola.  Eight  Hours  a  Day*s  Labor.  On  and  after  July  1, 1868,  eight  hoars  of 
labor  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  shall  be  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  cases 
of  labor  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  act  not  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural labor  or  service  by  the  week,  month",  or  year.    Approved  April  14,  2868, 

Eight  Hours  in  Penal  Institutions,  Eight  hours  out  of  the  24  hours  shall  ooDStitute  » 
day's  work  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institutions  receiving  support  from  the  Common- 

*  The  prevailing  rale  of  wages  clause  in  thU  section  was  declared  unoonstitntloDal  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  February  9ft,  1901. 
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wealth.  All  saperlntendents  and  offioers,  and  all  persons  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  work 
around  said  penitentiaries  or  reformatories  are  forbidden  and  prohibited  to  allow  employes  or 
under  offioers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  each  24.    Approved  May  20, 1891. 

Chap.  897.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  out  of  each  24  shall  be  a 
legal  day's  work  for  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State  or  any  munic- 
ipal corporation,  or  otherwise  engaged  upon  public  works.  Applicable  to  persons  working  for 
contractors  upon  public  works.  None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  aliens  who  have 
declared  their  intention,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  six  months,  can  be  employed  on 
public  works.    Penalty  for  violation.    Approved  July  26, 1897, 

Porto  Rico.  Sbc.  624.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works,  No  laborer  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  upon  public  works,  and  they  shall  be 
if  possible  residents  of  the  municipality.    Approved  March  i,  1902. 

Tennessee.  Chap.  368.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Highways.  All  county  prisoners  sub- 
ject to  labor  shall  be  employed  hereafter  as  far  as  practicable  upon  the  public  highways  .  .  . 
eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  upon  the  highways  whether  performed  by  convicts  or  free 
road  hands.    Approved  April  22, 1899. 

Chap.  8.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Roads.  Males  between  18  and  60  years  subject  to 
work  upon  the  roads;  eight  hours  to  be  a  day's  work;  60  cents  a  day  to  be  paid  for  all  labor 
assigned  but  unperformed.    Approved  February  8, 1901, 

Utah.  Chap.  98.  Eight-hour  Day  tg>on  Public  Works,  Provides  that  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  penal  institutions  and  upon  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  oo 
or  aided  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments.  Violation  of  act  on  part  of  any  corpora- 
tion, contractor,  or  officer  of  the  State  is  deemed  a  misdemeanor.    Approved  March  12, 1903. 

Chap.  2,  Ssc.  1337.  Eight-hour  Day  in  Mines  and  Smelters,  The  period  of  employment 
of  worklngmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and  all  other  institutions 
for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  shall  be  eight  per  day,  violation  being  a  misde- 
meanor.   Rev.  Stat,,  1898, 

Washington.  Chap.  101.  Eight-hour  Day  upon  Public  Works.  Eight  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done  for  the  State  or  any  county  or 
municipality  thereof.  Work  done  by  contract  or  sub-contract  on  any  building  or  improvements 
or  works  on  roads,  bridges,  streets,  alleys,  or  buildings  for  the  State  shall  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  except  in  case  of  emergency  when  the  hours  for  work  may  be  extended, 
the  rate  of  pay  for  time  employed  in  excess  of  eight  hours  of  each  calendar  day  to  be  one  and 
one-half  times  the  rate  allowed  for  the  same  amount  of  time  during  eight  hours'  service.  These 
provisions  to  be  stipulated  in  all  contracts,  sub-contracts,  or  agreements  for  work  done  for  the 
State.    Penalty  provided  for  violation  of  act.    Approved  March  13, 1899, 

West  Virginia*  Chap.  17.  Eight  Hours  upon  Public  Works,  Eight  hours  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  on  any  public  works  of  the  State.  Penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  violation  of  act.    Approved  February  20, 1899. 

Wisconsin.  Chap.  83.  Eight  Hours  in  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Establishments, 
Provides  for  an  eight-hour  work  day  on  all  day  contracts  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
business,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary.    Anno  Stat.,  1889. 

Wyoming.  Eight-hour  Day,  Eight  hours'  actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day's 
work  in  all  mines,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal  works.    Constitution,  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  1, 

United  States.  Eight  Hours  upon  Government  Work.  Provides  for  an  eight-hour  work- 
day for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.    Rev.  Stat.  1878,  Title  43,  Sec.  3738. 

Chap.  1093.  Sbc.  4.  Eight  Hours  upon  Irrigation  Works.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
cause  contracts  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  .  .  .  Provided,  That  in  all  con- 
struction work  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  and  no  Mongolian  labor  shall 
be  employed  thereon.    Approved  June  17, 1902,  Acts  of  Congress, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  laws  that  there  are  27  states  and 
territories,  besides  the  United  States,  having  an  eight-hour  day.  There 
iire  six  states  where  eight  hours  is  prescribed  as  the  limit  for  a  day's 
work,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary ;  these  are  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Nevada  and  the 
United  States  specify  the  eight-hour  day  upon  irrigation  works  and  New 
York  for  laborers  upon  the  reservoir.  In  Wisconsin,  the  eight-hour  day 
is   prescribed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments,   unless 
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otherwise  agreed  upon.  The  laws  of  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Ten- 
nessee specify  eight  hours  to  be  a  day's  work  for  laborers  on  road  work. 
Eight  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work  in  mines  and  smelters  in  the  following 
states :  Arizona,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming. The  following  states  prescribe  eight  hours  as  the  maxunum  day's 
labor  upon  public  works :  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maryland  (Baltimore),  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming.  The  United  States  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day 
upon  government  work. 

Many  cases  pertaining  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  day 
have  been  taken  to  the  courts.  Appeals  have  been  taken  in  some  instan- 
ces from  the  State  court,  the  matter  being  subsequently  referred  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  following  are  citations  of  some  of 
the  most  impoi-tant  decisions  : 

Ck>Iorado.  Unconstitutionality  of  Eight-hour  Law,  —  Mines  and  Smelters,  —  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado,  on  July  17, 1899,  rendered  a  decision  holding  that  the  eight-hour  law  enacted 
hy  the  legislature  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  in  question  was  an  application  of  Thomas  A. 
Morgan  for  a  writ  of  haheas  corpus.  The  petitioner  challenged  the  validity  of  the  statute 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  in  aU  underground  mines  or  workings  and  in  smelters  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals  as  being  contrary  to  certain 
sections  of  the  constitution  whereby  personal  liberty  and  rights  are  established.  In  stating  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  Chief  Justice  Campbell  said  that  the  statute  had  been  considered  by  the 
attorney-general  to  be  a  health  regulation  and  hence  to  come  within  the  range  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State ;  but  a  similar  bill  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  four  years  before  this 
statute  was  enacted.  The  eight-hour  law  of  Utah,  similar  to  the  act  in  question,  and  three  oases 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  had  held  the  law  valid  were  cited,  but,  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  having  no  provision  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  decisions  in  the  Utah 
cases  were  based,  the  chief  justice  held  that  these  decisions  could  not  be  considered  authority. 
In  view  of  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  statute  as  coming  within  the  police  power,  the  judge  said : 
The  result  of  our  deliberation  is  that  this  act  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with,  and 
infringes  the  right  of,  both  the  employer  and  employe  in  making  contracts  relating  to  a  purely 
private  business  in  which  no  possible  injury  to  the  public  can  result ;  that  it  unjustly  and  arbi- 
trarily singles  out  a  class  of  persons,  and  imposes  upon  them  restrictions  from  which  others 
similarly  situated  and  substantially  in  the  same  conditions  are  exempt ;  and  that  it  is  not,  under 
our  constitution,  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  this  State,  either  in  the  subject  selected 
or  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation. 

Kansas.  Constitutionality  of  Eight-hour  Law,  —  The  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour 
law  on  public  works  of  the  State  of  Kansas  was  affirmed  on  November  30,  1903,  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  law  regulating  labor  on  public  works  in  Kansas  was  enacted  in  1891 
and  provided  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  for  workmen  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  It  prohibited  contractors  from  requiring  laborers  in  the  performance  of  any 
work  for  the  State  or  in  the  furnishing  (for  the  State)  of  any  material  manufactured  within  the 
State  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  The  case  in  question  was  that  of  W.  W. 
Atkins  V,  State  of  Kansas.  Atkins  had  a  contract  with  the  corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
for  paving  a  street,  and  he  was  charged  with  requiring  the  workmen  to  labor  10  hours  a  day. 
Atkins  was  prosecuted  in  the  State  courts  and  appealed  from  the  decisions  (which  were  uni- 
formly against  him)  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  alleging  that  the  statute  was  in  violation  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  that  it  denied  him  due 
protection  of  the  law  and  deprived  him  of  his  property  without  due  process. 

The  opinion  was  based  on  the  authority  that  the  municipalities  of  a  State  are  the  creatures  of 
the  State;  that  work  for  them  is  of  a  public  character  and  does  not  Infringe  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  anyone.  Further:  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that  controlled  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to  dispute  the  power  of  the 
State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for  one  of  its  municipal  agencies  shall 
permit  or  require  an  employ^  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  t 

flict  punishment  upon  contractors  who  disregard  sach  a  regulation.    It  cannot  be  deemed  a 
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part  of  the  liberty  of  any  contractor  that  he  he  allowed  to  do  puhlic  work  in  any  mode  he  may 
choose  to  adopt  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the 
State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  ui>on  which  it  will 
permit  puhlic  work  to  he  done.  No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  this  respect. 
Regulation  of  this  subject  suggests  only  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  with  such  con- 
siderations the  courts  have  no  concern." 

Kansas.  Constitutionality  of  Statute,  —  Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works.  — The  petition 
of  one  J.  T.  Dalton  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  It  alleged  that  he  was  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  the  sheriff  of  G^eary 
county,  being  held  in  custody  by  him  under  a  warrant  in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion of  chap.  114,  Acts  of  Kansas,  1891,  providing  that  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  workmen,  mechanics,  and  others  employed  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  municipality,  county, 
or  township  in  the  State,  in  that  he  permitted  and  required  certain  workmen  employed  by  him 
to  work  over  eight  hours  per  day  in  building  the  county  court  house  and  jail.  He  alleged  that 
the  statute  above  referred  to  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  after  a 
hearing,  rendered  decision  December  9,  1899,  and  aflSrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
and  denied  the  writ.  The  opinion  of  the  judge  in  part  was:  '*  We  see  in  this  law  no  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  of  a  contractor  to  bid  upon  public 
work  nor  is  the  laborer  bound  to  take  employment  from  a  person  having  such  contract.  If  the 
terms  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  suit  either  the  contractor  or  the  employ^,  there  is  no 
compulsion  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  take  the  contract  or  to  perform  labor  for  the 
State.  His  liberty  of  choice  is  not  interfered  with  nor  is  his  right  to  labor  infringed.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  statute  under  consideration  is  a  mere  direction  of  the  State  to  its 
agents  and  a  proper  exercise  of  its  power  in  that  respect."    59  Pacific  Reporter ^  page  336, 

Nenv  York.  Eight-hour  Lato  Void,  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  eight-hour  provision  of  the  penal  code  (subdivision  1  of  section  384,  H) ,  in  the 
case  of  the  People  v.  the  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Company,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  appellate  division,  second  department,  and  sustaining  that  of  Judge  Beattie  of  the  Orange 
county  court,  who  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  defendant  company,  upon  its  demurrer  alleging 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  law,  which  is  a  complement  of  the  eight-hour  law  provision  of  the  labor  law,  passed 
at  the  same  session  of  1899,  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  corporation,  contracting 
with  the  State  or  with  a  municipal  corporation,  to  require  more  than  eight  hours  work  for  a 
day's  labor. 

The  defendant  corporation  was  engaged  in  road  construction  for  the  county  of  Orange,  and 
criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  people  for  its  infringement.  The  defendant 
entered  a  demurrer,  asserting  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  This  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  Beattie,  but  overruled  by  the  appellate  division,  from  whose  decision  the  defendant 
appealed. 

Judge  Cullen's  opinion,  in  which  the  whole  court  concurs,  holds  that  the  law  is  not  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  but  unduly  discriminates  between  different 
classes  of  contractors,  and  between  the  same  contractor  working  for  the  State  and  for  a  private 
party,  or  for  itself.  It  is  conceded  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  women  and  children  or 
adults  from  unwholesome  or  dangerous  occupations.  This  law,  Judge  Cullen  holds,  does  not 
deal  with  the  character  of  the  work,  or  with  age,  sex  or  condition  of  employment,  nor  even  with 
the  personality  of  the  employer. 

Ohio.  Eight-hour  Law  Held  V^id.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  held,  in  the  recent  case 
of  The  City  of  Cleveland  v.  Clements  Brothers  Construction  Company,  that  an  act  limiting  to 
eight  hours  per  day  the  work  of  laborers,  etc.,  employed  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  of  its 
political  subdivisions,  and  requiring  that  every  contract  for  public  work  should  contain  a  stipu- 
lation that  no  laborer  should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  under  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  by  the  contractor  of  a  certain  sum  for  each  day  any  person  should  work  more  than 
such  time,  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Utah.  Constitutionality  of  Statute,  —  Eight-hour  Law.  Albert  F.  Holden  was  con- 
victed in  the  district  court  of  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah,  of  violating  the  act  regulating  hours  of 
employment  in  mines,  and  upon  said  conviction  apx>ealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
raising  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
decision  Nov.  11, 1896,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  and  affirmed  the  conviction  of  the 
appellant.  The  law  provided  that  eight  hours  should  be  the  working-day  for  workingmen  in  all 
underground  mines  or  workings  in  Utah  and  provided  penalty  for  violation  of  the  same  by  any 
employer.  Chief  Justice  Zane,  in  his  decision,  said:  **  The  legislature  in  naming  eight  hours  to 
be  a  working-day,  such  period  was  deemed  reasonable.  The  people  of  the  State  in  their  consti- 
tution made  it  mandatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  employes  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines.  We  do  not  feel  authorized  to  hold  that  the 
tatute  quoted  was  not  designed,  calculated,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  health  of  the  class  of 
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men  who  labor  in  smelters  and  other  works  for  the  redaction  and  treatment  of  ores,  nor  can  we 
see  that  the  law  conflicts  with  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
application  for  the  discharge  of  the  defendant  is  denied,  and  he  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  until  released  in  pursuance  of  the  law." 

Utah.  Constitutionality  of  Statute.  — Hours  of  Labor.  Holden  v.  Hardy  and  State  v, 
Holden.  In  the  above  cases  the  constitutionality  of  chap.  62«  laws  of  Utah  of  1896,  making  eight 
hours  a  legal  day's  labor  in  mines,  smelters,  etc.,  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  cases  were  then  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  rendered  its 
decision  February  28, 1898,  sustaining  the  decisions  of  the  State  court. 

Wl^cooslo.  Law  Limiting  Hours  of  Labor.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  held,  in 
the  case  of  Wenham  v.  The  State,  that  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  work  in  certain  employ- 
ments does  not  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  either  employer  or  employ^. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Oommonwealth  accepting  the  eight-hour  day  upon  public  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  chapters  344  and  357  of  the  years  1899 
and  1900,  respectively.     The  date  of  acceptance  is  given  in  each  case. 

Cities  and  Toums  in  MaasachuseUs  having  the  Eight-hour  Day   upon   Public 

Works. 


CiTIM  AHD  TOWIIS. 

Date  of 
Aooepunoe 

CiTIBS  AND  TomiB. 

Data  or 

Abington,»       .... 

Mar. 

4,1901 

Maldbn, 

Deo. 

11,1900 

Avon.t 

Mar. 

4,1902 

Mablbobouoh, 

Dec. 

5,1899 

Bbyrblt, 

Dec. 

11,1900 

Mbdfobd, 

Dec. 

10. 1901 

Boston,    . 

Deo. 

12,1899 

Mblbobb, 

Deo. 

12,1899 

Brockton, 

Dec. 

5,1899 

New  Bedfobd 

Dec. 

5,1899 

Brookline, 

Mar. 

29,1900 

Newbubyfobt 

f 

Deo. 

11,1900 

Cambbidos, 

Deo. 

12, 1899 

Newton,  . 

Dec. 

10. 1901 

Chblsba,  . 

Dec. 

11,1900 

NoBTH  Adams, 

Deo. 

19,1899 

Chicopeb, 

Dec. 

12. 1899 

NOBTHAMPTON 

Dec. 

5,1899 

Dedham,   . 

Mar. 

5,1900 

Peabody.  . 

April 

13,1900 

EVBRBTT,  . 

Dec. 

12,1899 

Pittsfield,     . 

Dec. 

4,1900 

Fall  Rivbb, 

Dec. 

5,1899 

QUINCT,      . 

Dec. 

5.1899 

Fitch  BUBO, 

Dec. 

4,1900 

Salem, 

Dec. 

11.1900 

Franiiiigham, 

Mar. 

5,1900 

SOMEBVILLE,     . 

Dec. 

11,1900 

Gloucbstbb, 

Dec. 

5,1899 

Spbinofield,  . 

Dec. 

5,1899 

Greenfield, 

April 

7,1902 

Stoneham, 

Mar. 

5,1900 

Havbbhill, 

Dec. 

5.1899 

Swampscott, 

Mar. 

19,1900 

Holyokb, 

Dec. 

12, 1899 

Taunton,  . 

Dec. 

2,1902 

Hyde  Park, 

Mar. 

5,1900 

Waltham, 

Dec. 

3.1901 

Lawbbncb, 

Dec. 

5.1899 

Winchester, 

Mar. 

5,1900 

Lowell,    . 

Dec. 

12, 1899 

WOBUBN,  . 

Deo. 

12,1899 

Lynn, 

Dec. 

12, 1899 

WOBCESTEB, 

Dec. 

11,1900 

•  Validity  of  vote  questioned;  again  voted  upon  ^nd  accepted  Mar.  8, 1902. 
t  Eight-hour  day  adopted  but  legality  subsequently  questioned. 

All  the  cities  in  the  State  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  law 
making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  for  public  employes,  while  only  a 
few  of  the  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Act. 
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THE    LIOENSINQ    OF    BARBERS. 


On  May  4,  1900,  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  Boston 
issued  the  following  regulation  : 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Old  Ooubt  Housb,  Boston,  May  4, 1900. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  this  day;  the  following  regulation  respecting 
barber  shops  was  adopted : 

REGULATION  FOR  BARBER  SHOPS. 

The  place  of  business,  together  with  all  the  furniture,  shall  be  kept,  at  all  times 
in  a  cleanly  condition. 

Mugs,  shaving  brushes  and  razors  shall  be  sterilized  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water  after  every  separate  use  thereof. 

A  separate,  clean  towel  shall  be  used  for  each  person. 

Alum,  or  other  material,  used  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  so  used  only  in 
powdered  form,  and  applied  on  a  towel. 

The  use  of  powder-puffs  is  prohibited. 

The  use  of  sponges  is  prohibited. 

Every  barber  shop  shall  be  provided  with  running  hot  and  cold  water. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  barber  shop  as  a  dormitory. 

Every  barber  shall  cleanse  his  hands  thoroughly  immediately  after  serving  each 
customer. 

This  regulation  applies  only  to  the  city  of  Boston.  No  license  is 
eqaired  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  barber  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
only  provision  for  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  a  shop  is  the  cursory 
examination  made  by  the  Boards  of  Health  in  connection  with  their 
other  duties.  Massachusetts  has  usually  led  in  the  matter  of  better, 
cleaner,  and  more  nearly  perfect  sanitary  conditions  for  labor  as  well  as 
for  the  general  public,  but  some  of  the  newer  states  are  establishing  new 
policies  and  shaping  their  plans  according  to  later  conditions,  acting 
apparently  like  Australia  as  experimental  stations  for  the  older  Com- 
monwealths, not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  lead  as  from  an 
absence  of  any  precedent. 

The  following  14  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  examination,  regis- 
tration, and  licensing  of  barbers  : 

Connecticut.  Minnesota.  Rhode  Island. 

Delaware.  Missouri.  Utah. 

Kitnsas.  New  York.  Washington. 

Kentucky.  North  Dakota.  Wisconsin. 

Michigan.  Oregon. 

The  majority  of  the  laws  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  same  model,  and 
to  publish  them  all  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  repetition.     We  present 
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the  usual  form  of  the  law  and  note  at  the  close  of  each  section  the 
variation  as  it  occurs  in  each  State.  Where  no  reference  is  given,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  particular  section  quoted  is  practically  identi- 
cal in  each  State. 

7.    D^nition  of  a  Barber. 
Any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  shaving  or  trimming  the  heard  or  cutting 
or  dressing  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward  sbaH  be  construed  as  practising  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

This  is  the  universal  definition.  Rhode  Island  provides  that  pro- 
fessional nurses,  domestic  servants,  undertakers,  and  apprentices  are 
exempt,  and  nearly  all  of  the  other  states  make  similar  exemption  of 
apprentices. 

IL    Unlawful  to  practise  Barhering, 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber  or  to  conduct  any 
barber  shop  or  hair  dressing  saloon  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  or  cutting  or  dressing  the  hair 
unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  from  the  board  of  examiners. 

In  Delaware  the  provisions  of  the  barber  act  relate  to  the  city  ot 
Wilmington.  In  Kansas,  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply  to  bar- 
bers in  any  city,  town,  or  village  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants.  In 
Missouri,  it  applies  to  places  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more.  In  Ken- 
tucky, it  applies  only  to  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and 
in  Utah  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

///.    Board  of  Examiners. 
A  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  three  persons,  selected  from  the  competent  barbers  of 
the  State,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
board,  the  appointees  serving  one,  two,  or  three  years,  respectively. 

Not  all  the  States  require  the  board  to  be  composed  of  competent 
barbers.  In  New  York,  the  board  consists  of  four  members,  two  master 
barbers  and  two  journeymen.  In  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota^ 
and  Wisconsin,  the  board  is  appointed  for  two  years.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed shall  be  practical  barbers  in  Rhode  Island  and  Missouri,  of  at 
least  three  years'  experience  prior  to  appointment ;  four  years  in  Oregon, 
and  five  years  in  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  New  York,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  appointees  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for  five  year& 
prior  to  appointment ;  three  years  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
two  years  in  Washington.  In  Missouri,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  trades  unions,  and  he  shall  be  a  barber  of 
at  least  three  years'  practical  experience.  The  same  condition  obtains  in 
Minnesota,  but  the  experience  is  reduced  to  one  year.  In  Delaware,  the 
members  of  the  board  are  selected  from  barbers  residing  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  board  before  entering  upon 
its  duties  appears  before  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  wisely  deter- 
mines whether  the  members  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  judi- 
ciously upon  the   qualifications   of  others  and   have  a   knowledge   of 
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contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  In  Utah,  of  the  three  persons  selected 
for  the  board,  two  shall  be  barbers  of  five  years'  experience  and  one  a 
qualified  physician. 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
duties :  Delaware  and  Utah,  $500  each ;  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Wisconsin,  $1,000  each;  Kansas,  $2,000;  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  North  Dakota,  $5,000  each.  In  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
treasurer  of  the  board  must  file  a  bond  for  $1,000  ;  in  Michigan,  $6,000,  and 
in  New  York,  $10,000.  In  Connecticut,  the  treasurer  must  file  additional 
bond  for  $2,000. 

IV,    Personnel  of  Board, 
The  said  board  shaU  elect  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer ;  shall  have  a  oommcn  seal, 
and  the  secretary  and  president  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.    A  majority  of  said  board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

In  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  the  position  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer may  be  filled  by  the  same  person.  In  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
the  headquarters  of  the  board  is  at  the  State  Capitol ;  in  Washington,  at 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  secretary,  and  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin, 
wherever  the  board  elects. 

F.    Compensation, 
Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  $3  per  day  for  serrices  and  also 
railroad  fare  and  such  other  traveling  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

In  Delaware,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington,  the  per 
diem  is  fixed  at  $5.  In  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
and  Utah,  in  lieu  of  railroad  figire,  it  is  provided  that  the  members  shall 
be  paid  mileage  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  mile  actually  traveled. 
In  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  mileage  is  fixed  at  three  cents,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  two  cents.  In  Michigan,  the  treasurer  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $500,  and  the  secretary,  $600,  both  paid  from  the  State  treas- 
ury; the  other  member  receives  only  actual  expenses.  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  besides  allowing  a  per  diem,  railroad  fare,  and  traveling  expen- 
ses, allow  for  other  "reasonable  and  proper  expenditures  and  outlays." 
In  the  majority  of  states  it  is  provided  that  in  no  event  shall  any  money 
be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  salary  and  expenses  except  as 
provided  for  under  fees,  etc. 

VI.  Duties  of  Examiners. 
The  board  shall  meet  (at  stated  and  duly  advertised  times)  to  conduct  an  examination  of 
persons  desiring  to  follow  the  business  or  occupation  of  barbers.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  procure  the  proper  sterilizing  of 
tools  and  implements,  and  for  any  other  purpose  deemed  essential  for  the  improvement  of  sani- 
tary condition  of  barber  shops  and  their  surroundings.  A  printed  copy  of  such  rules  shall  be 
mailed  to  every  licensed  barber  and  by  him  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Members  of  board 
shall  have  full  power  to  enter  during  business  hours  and  inspect  all  barber  shops  regarding  their 
sanitary  condition. 

In  many  of  the  states  it  is  provided  that  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  board  of  examiners  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
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and  upon  the  approval  of  the  latter,  shall  have  full  force  and  effect.  In 
New  York  the  board  of  examiners  has  power  to  appoint  sub-boards  of 
examiners  who  possess  almost  equal  powers  and  duties  of  the  main  board. 

VII.  Registers  and  Reports, 
Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names,  addresses,  sex,  and 
age  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued,  and  to  whom  permits  for  serving  as  apprentices 
or  as  students  in  barber  schools  are  granted  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  for  public  inspection.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature  a  full  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year,  with  a  fuU  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper  looking  to  the 
better  carrying  out  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

In  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  the  report  of  the 
board  is  made  to  the  governor. 

VIIL    Fees,  etc. 
Said  board  shall  report  to  the  auditor  annually  a  full  statement  of  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements ;  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making  such 
report,  in  excess  of  $260,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treasurer  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  board. 

In  Kansas,  this  amount  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  In  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  board  may  retain  the  sum  of  $500,  and  in  Oregon 
the  board  must  turn  over  to  the  State  treasurer  all  in  excess  of  necessary 
expenses.  In  Michigan,  the  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  State 
treasurer  every  six  months,  giving  a  list  of  the  registered  barbers  and 
turn  over  all  money  to  Mm,  the  State  paying  all  expenses  and  salaries  of 
the  board.  In  New  York,  the  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  State 
comptroller  annually  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  and  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held  by  the  board  to  meet  expen- 
ses of  the  ensuing  year. 

IX,    Examinations, 
Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  in  each  year  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  may  deem  advisable.    Notice  of  such  meetings  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  State. 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  give  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  examinations,  substantially  as  follows  : 

Said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and,  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has 
either  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice,  under  a  qualified  and  practising  barber, 
or  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  properly  appointed  and  conducted  barber  school 
or  college,  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber,  or  practised  the  trade  in  another  State 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly  perform  all 
the  duties  thereof,  including  bis  ability  in  the  preparation  of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting, 
and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident  thereto,  and  is  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof 
in  the  practice  of  said  trade,  shall  enter  his  name  in  the  register  provided  for,  and  shall  issue  to 
him  a  certificate  of  registration,  authorizing  him  to  practise  said  trade  in  this  State ;  Provided, 
that  whenever  it  appears  that  applicant  has  acquired  bis  knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  barber 
school  or  college  the  board  shall  be  judges  of  whether  said  barber  school  or  college  is  properly 
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appointed  and  conducted  and  nnder  proper  instructioDS  to  give  sufficient  training  in  said  trade. 
All  persons  making  such  application  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  to 
practise  the  occupation  of  harboring  until  the  meeting  for  the  next  regular  examination  by  the 
said  board,  and  no  longer,  and  the  secretary  shall  give  him  a  permit  to  do  so ;  Provided^  how- 
ever, that  such  time  may  be  extended  by  the  board  for  good  cause  shown. 

X.  Applications  for  License. 
Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of 
95,  said  fee  to  be  returned  if  applicant  does  not  successfully  pass  the  examination ;  Provided^ 
that  this  shall  not  apply  to  barbers  engaged  in  the  business  in  this  State  who  shall  have  been  so 
engaged  for  the  period  of  two  years  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

In  Wisconsin  the  fee  for  application  is  $1. 

XI.  Certificate  cf  Registration. 
Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  who  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  a 
card  or  oertificate  or  other  insignia  in  such  form  as  it  shall  adopt,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board 
and  the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to 
practise  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it 
may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve.  Said  card  shall  be  renewed  each  year, 
and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  board  $1  for  each  said  renewal. 

XII.  Power  to  Revoke  Certificate. 
Said  board  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted  by  It 
under  this  act  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime;  (b)  habitual  drunkenness;  (c)  gross  incompetency; 
(d)  failure  or  refusal  to  properly  provide  a  guard  against  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  or  the 
spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  his  occupation ;  or  (e)  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  board ; 
Provided,  that  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the  holder  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of 
the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  shall  be  given  a  public  hearing  of  said  charges  and  full 
opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  own  behalf,  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him. 
Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  ninety  days,  make  application  to 
have  the  same  re-issued  upon  satisfactorily  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Failure  to  keep  rules  and  regulations  and  certificates  properly- 
posted  is  deemed  suflBcient  cause  for  revocation  of  license  in  the  majority 
of  states  as  well  as  failure  to  apply  for  renewal  of  card  or  certificate 
within  thirty  days  after  its  expiration.  In  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  habitual  drunkenness  is 
defined  as  continuing  for  six  months  previous  to  the  date  of  making  the 
charge.  In  many  of  the  states  it  is  provided  that  if  a  shop  is  found  to 
be  in  an  unsanitary  condition  or  if  the  holder  of  a  certificate  is  charged 
with  imparting  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  the  local  board  of 
health  may  quarantine  the  shop  and  cause  the  certificate  to  be  revoked 
until  such  quarantine  shall  be  removed  by  the  board  of  health.  In 
Delaware  and  Utah,  failure  to  keep  a  clean  shop  is  suflBcient  cause  for 
such  a  shop  to  be  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  subjects  the  proprietor 
to  prosecution  and  punishment. 

XIIL    Apprentices. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  said  trade 
under  a  barber  authorized  to  practise  the  same  xmder  this  act,  or  from  serving  in  any  school  for 
the  training  in  such  trade  under  the  Instruction  of  a  qualified  barber.    Apprentices  shall  be 
registered  with  the  board  of  examiners  for  which  no  fee  shall  be  charged. 
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In  Delaware  and  Utah  the  fee  for  apprentices  is  fixed  at  50  cents. 
In  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  a  person  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
barbering  for  less  than  two  years  at  the  time  of  passage  of  act  is  con- 
sidered as  an  apprentice,  and  this  rule  is  followed  in  all  of  the  states 
with  varying  degrees  of  time,  from  one  to  three  years,  requiring  the 
present-day  barber,  so-called,  to  apply  at  the  end  of  one  year  for  a 
license  as  a  qualified  barber  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
t)ut  one  apprentice  to  each  two  authorized  barbers  and  in  Missouri  it  is 
further  provided  that  all  shops  having  only  one  chair  are  entitled  to  one 
apprentice  each.  In  Delaware  and  Washington  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  authorized  barber. 

Xir.    Barber  SchooU. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  not  a  duly  registered  barber  to  conduct  a  barber 
school  or  give  instruction  in  the  business  of  barbering. 

In  Kansas,  schools  are  required  to  keep  signs  displayed  prominently 
upon  which  the  words  *'  barber  college  "  or  "barber  school "  shall  appear, 
but  no  other  signs.  Kansas  and  Missouri  require  the  barber  schools  prac- 
tising within  their  jurisdiction  to  file  the  names  and  ages  of  all  students 
or  apprentices. 

XV,  Present-day  Barbers. 
Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
his  name,  residence,  and  length  of  time  during  which  and  the  place  in  which  he  has  practised 
such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  a  specified  fee,  and  a  certificate  of 
registration  entitling  him  to  practise  said  occupation  shall  be  issued  to  him. 

In  Utah,  present-day  barbers  are  considered  as  apprentices  for  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  and  no  fee  is  required  until  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time.  In  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
fee  is  $2,  and  in  Delaware  and  Oregon  application  must  be  made  within 
60  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

XVL  Penalties, 
Any  person  practising  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
registration  or  knowingly  employing  a  barber  who  has  no  such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending 
'to  be  authorized  to  practise  as  a  barber  or  instructor  or  teacher  of  said  occupation,  or  failing  to 
keep  the  certificate  properly  displayed  or  failing  to  comply  with  such  sanitary  rules  as  the  board 
.in  conjunction  with  the  State  board  of  health  prescribes,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  SlOO  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  90  days. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  fine  is  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  and 
in  Oregon  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more 
than  50,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  New  York,  the  fine  is  fixed 
at  not  less  than  $10  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  30  days  or  both. 
In  Rhode  Island,  a  fine  only  is  imposed  of  $20.  In  Delaware  and  Michi- 
gan, the  fine  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50,  or  commit- 
ment to  jail  untal  the  fine  is  paid  ;  such  commitment  not  to  extend  over 
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20  days.  In  Connecticut,  the  general  penalty  is  fixed  at  $100.  Oregon 
imposes  an  additional  fine  upon  any  barber  who  shaves  any  person 
afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  and  does  not  use 
proper  care  in  disinfecting  tools,  towels,  etc.  In  this  case  the  fine  is 
fixed  at  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $50,  and  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  25  days,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  Connecticut,  any  barber  who  continues  his  occupation  after  his 
license  has  expired  without  renewing  the  same  forfeits  all  rights  to  a 
license  and  is  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  said 
violation. 

Below  we  present  the  opinions  of  the  general  working  of  the  barbers' 
license  law  in  the  various  states,  and  also  such  other  information  as  seems 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  derived  from  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
boards,  Commissioners  of  Bureaus  of  Labor,  Secretaries  of  State,  etc. 

Arkansas.  Has  no  law  with  reference  to  licensing  of  barbers,  and 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

California.  In  1901,  the  legislature  of  California  passed  an  Act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  providing  for  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  persons,  to  ensure  the  better  education  and  to  promote  com- 
petency and  skill  among  such  practitioners.  After  a  trial  of  two  years, 
the  legislature  repealed  this  Act  without  apparent  opposition  from  any 
source. 

Colorado.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  by  the  last  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

ConnecticuL  The  operation  of  the  law  in  this  State  has  worked  for 
much  good,  and  has  resulted  in  cleaner  shops,  workmen  of  more  cleanly 
appearance,  and  better  sanitary  conditions  generally. 

Florida.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  directly  for  the  licensing 
of  barbers,  but  the  legislature  of  1903  passed  a  general  license  law  under 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  compel  barbers  to  pay  a  license  fee,  but 
not  subjecting  them  to  examinations.  Section  17  of  the  law  reads  that 
**  merchants,  store  keepers,  and  druggists  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$1,000  shall  pay  to  the  State  a  license  tax  of  $3."  Every  kind  of  trade 
or  occupation  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  this  Act,  and  it  is  possible 
for  counties  and  cities  and  towns  under  the  operation  of  Sec.  2  to  ''  im- 
pose such  fui'ther  taxes  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  same  subjects  as  they 
may  deem  proper  .  .  .  when  the  business,  profession,  or  occupation 
shall  be  engaged  in  within  said  county,  city,  or  town." 

Georgia.  A  bill  was  introduced  but  after  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee was  never  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Idaho.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers 
or  controlling  their  occupation  in  any  way  nor,  so  far  as  known,  has  there 
been  any  effort  made  to  pass  a  law  of  this  kind. 

Illinois.  A  bill  for  an  Act  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers 
was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  1903.     It  met  with 
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strong  opposition,  especially  from  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  it 
failed  to  pass. 

Indiana,  The  legislature  of  1903  had  before  it  a  bill  creating  a 
board  of  examiners  for  examination  of  barbers  and  permitting  only  such 
as  were  licensed  to  operate  in  the  State.  The  measure  was  very  unpopu- 
lar, especially  among  the  colored  barbers  of  the  State,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  white  barbers  to  put  them  out  of  the 
business.  The  bill  was  also  strongly  opposed  by  barbers  in  the  small 
towns  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  never  having  reached  the  House. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  bill  will  come  up  in  the  next  legislature. 

Iowa,  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  two 
legislatures  to  get  such  an  Act  passed,  but  it  has  met  with  failure, 
although  the  vote  has  been  close  each  time,  there  being  no  question  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  bills  presented  so  far  as  they  require  sanitary  and 
cleanly  methods  enforced  in  barber  shops. 

Kansas.  The  law  in  this  State  was  enacted  in  1903,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  medical  fraternity  as  well  as  of  other  intelligent 
citizens  that  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  will  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  barber  shops  and  also  tend  to  drive  out  inferior  workmanship. 
The  law  is  based  upon  that  passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature. 

Maine.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  enact  any  law  relating 
to  the  licensing  of  barbers. 

Maryland,  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  providing  for  licensing  of 
barbers  nor  any  requirements  for  a  certificate  of  registration.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  introducing  such  a  measure  at  the  next  session,  in  fact, 
a  tentative  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  at  the  last  session. 

Massachusetts,  Three  petitions  with  bills  were  introduced  in  1903. 
One  to  provide  for  licensing  barbers  and  two  to  establish  a  board  of 
examiners  for  barbers  and  to  regulate  the  management  of  barber  shops. 
Rejected  in  House. 

Michigan,  The  law  relating  to  the  licensing  of  barbers  was  ap- 
proved June  1,  1899.  It  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction,  although 
the  legislature  of  1901  undertook  to  amend  it  in  one  or  two  points, 
which  amendments  were  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Minnesota,  The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1897.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  State  examining  board  of  barbers  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  maintain  a  better  sanitary  condition  in  barber  shops  and 
protect  patrons  from  ignorant  and  incompetent  workmen.  «*  That  the 
law  has  had  this  result  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  those  bar- 
bers who  have  been  able  to  pass  the  examination  required  by  this  board 
are  able  to  command  steady  employment  at  wages  higher  than  are  paid 
elsewhere.  The  prevailing  scale  of  wages  is  higher  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  this  wage  is  for  six  days' 
work,  Minnesota  being  one  of  the  few  states  that  strictly  enforces  the 
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Sunday-closing  law.  The  barbers  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  early- 
closing  movement,  several  cities  closing  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  except 
on  Saturday.  That  the  existing  wage  scale  is  due  to  the  operation  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  has  weeded  out  of 
the  State  incompetent  barbers,  and  the  competent  men  are  assured  steady 
employment."  In  1901,  the  legislature  passed  '*  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  and  supervision  of  barber  schools  and  colleges."  This 
law  required  each  such  school  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  cover 
students  against  failure  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  carry  out  itsconti-act. 

Missouri,  The  law  in  this  State  was  amended  in  1901  and  has  been 
de^'lared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  law  has  resulted  in  obtaining  a  better  and  a  physically  cleaner 
class  of  men  to  conduct  the  business,  and  has  materially  lessened  the 
chances  for  the  spread  of  diseases  incidental  to  such  calling. 

Montana.  There  is  no  law  providing  for  licensing  barbers  in  this 
State,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  such  a  law. 

JTebraska.  In  1889,  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  an  Act  com- 
pelling the  examination  and  licensing  of  barbers  which  was  repealed  by 
the  legislature  of  1891.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  barber  colleges 
were  responsible  for  this  repeal.  These  colleges  guaranteed  to  their 
graduates  the  right  to  enter  practice  immediately  upon  their  graduation. 
The  original  law  compelled  another  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
board  of  examiners,  and  this,  of  course,  acted  against  the  colleges,  and 
they,  through  agitation,  secured  its  repeal. 

Nevada.  This  State  has  not  j)assed  any  Act  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  barbers ;  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  the  sevci-al  counties. 

Xew  Uamjp.Hhire.  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  the  session  of  1897 
shows  that  *  *  An  Act  regulating  the  practice  of  tonsors  "  was  reported 
through  the  judiciary  committee  —  *' inexpedient  to  legislate."  The 
report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

New  Jersey.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  for  the  licensing  of  bar- 
bers, but  the  wisdom  of  having  such  a  law  enacted  is  now  and  has  been 
for  months  past  under  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  labor  councils  and 
central  bodies  in  the  large  towns  of  the  State.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  attempt  to  pass  such  a  measure  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1904. 

New  York.  The  law  in  this  State  is  of  recent  enactment  and  has 
not  been  in  force  sufficiently  long  to  show  any  practical  results.  The 
object  being  to  secure  cleanliness  in  the  shops,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
required  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  license,  so 
that  this  provision  of  the  law  shuts  out  graduates  of  l)arber  schools.  The 
hours  of  labor  in  the  barber  trade,  at  the  present  time,  are  anywhere  from 
87  to  93  per  week,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  law  will  no  doubt  bring 
shorter  working  hours  and  tend  to  put  the  occupation  of  barbering  on 
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a  higher  plane.  A  skilled  workman  at  this  trade  must  be  of  cleanly 
habits,  know  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  tools  of  his  trade  clean,  and 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  infection  by  his  patrons.  The  men 
composing  the  board  of  examiners  are  practical  men,  and  under  the  law 
endeavor  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  public  and  make  possible  better 
conditions  for  the  men  engaged  in  this  occupation. 

North  Carolina,  There  has  been  no  legislation  with  reference  to 
licensing  barbers  in  this  State,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure 
such  legislation.  A  large  percentage  of  the  barbers  in  the  State  are 
negroes  and  unorganized.  There  is  some  sentiment  for  requiring  such 
licenses,  but  the  movement  has  never  amounted  to  anything. 

If^orth  Dakota,  The  law  in  this  State  took  eflfect  July  1,  1901,  and 
is  claimed  by  the  trade  to  be  working  well. 

Ohio.  Such  a  law  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
but  as  the  barbers  themselves  were  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  it, 
it  failed  to  pass. 

Oregon.  The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1899.  Section  14 
states  that  '*  inasmuch  as  the  public  health  is  endangered  by  inattention 
to  habits  and  methods  of  cleanliness  in  many  of  the  barber  shops  in  this 
State,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  therefore  this  Act 
shall  be  in  force  and  effect  therewith  upon  its  approval  by  the  governor." 
The  law  is  said  to  be  well  observed  and  working  all  right. 

Pennsylvania.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  barbers  was  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  1903,  jmssed,  and  vetoed.  The  governor  in 
his  veto  stated  : 

The  effect  of  this  hiU,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  be  to  create  a  new  crime,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  more  than  ninety  days.  The  crime 
which  is  thus  established  is  that  of  *' practising  the  occupation  of  barber  without  haring 
obtained  a  certificate  of  registration."  If  the  system  sought  to  be  established  by  the  bill  is 
desirable,  compliance  with  its  requirements  could  properly  be  compelled  by  the  imposition  of 
penalties,  but  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements  is  in  no  sense  a  crime  and  ought  not  to 
be  so  treated. 

In  others  of  its  features  the  bill  raises  questions  which  are  worthy  of  serious  and  careful 
consideration.  If  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  a  trade,  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  violation  of  article  three,  section  seven  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs  "  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local  or  special  law  .  .  .  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
manufacturing  "  for  the  reason  that  it  is  confined  in  its  action  to  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  class  and  boroughs  of  ten  thousand  in  population  or  over.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  a 
police  regulation,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  community,  it  would  not  then 
be  open  to  this  objection.  A  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  in  fact  a  bill  intended  to  regulate  a  trade.  It  provides  for  a  board  of  exam- 
iners and  that  no  one  shall  practise  the  art  of  a  barber  until  he  shall  have  undergone  an  exami- 
nation, paid  the  fees  and  received  a  certificate  of  registration.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
requirements  to  be  ascertained  by  such  examination  is  that  each  barber  shall  be  **  free  from 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  "  and  that  he  be  **  i>osses8ed  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning 
the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof." 
No  means,  however,  are  provided  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  No  supervision  is 
given  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  the  local  boards  of  health.  There  Is  no  provision  for 
investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  barber  shops. 

If  the  purpose  were  to  prevent  the  spread  of  skin  diseases,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  act  should  not  be  extended  to  the  whole  State  instead  of  being  confined  to  certain  cities  and 
boroughs.  There  are  other  objections  to  the  proposed  act.  Large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  raised 
under  it.    Each  barber  is  to  be  examined  and  pay  a  fee  of  $5.    Each  apprentice  is  to  pay  a  fee  of 
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fifty  cents.  The  card  or  insignia  given  to  each  barber  is  to  be  renewed  once  a  year,  and  for  this 
renewal  the  sum  of  $1  Is  to  be  paid.  The  only  expense  provided  for  is  the  payment  to  each  of 
the  five  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  $5  a  day  for  actnal  services  and  five  cents  a  mile 
for  each  mile  actoally  traveled  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  residue  does  not  appear,  except  that  it  is  to  be  kept  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  him  upon  warrants  "  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board.''  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  is  to  be  exi>ended  is  not  disclosed.  There  is  an  inconsistency  between  section 
one,  which  provides  "  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who 
is  now  and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation  **  and  section 
seven  which  provides  that  "  every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State 
.  .  .  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  one  dollar."  Section  thirteen  which  provides  **  to 
shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward  received  by  the  perform- 
ing of  such  service  or  any  other  person  shall  be  construed  as  practising  the  occupation  of  barber- 
ing  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ''  is  utterly  insensible. 

Hhode  Island.  .The  law  in  this  State  was  passed  April  17,  1903, 
and  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  regulating,  as  it  does,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  barber  shops.  In  December,  1903,  there  were  about  1,300 
barbers  registered  in  the  State.  The  law  applies  only  to  the  cities  of 
the  State,  but  the  town  council  of  any  town  is  authorized  to  adopt  its 
provisions  if  thought  desirable.  Should  the  town  council  vote  so  to  do, 
the  town  clerk  files  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  an 
attested  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  town  council  setting  forth  the  tact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  adopted.  Upon  the  filing  of  this 
copy,  the  act  becomes  in  full  force  and  effect  in  said  town,  and  when  so 
adopted  the  word  ''  city"  wherever  used  in  the  act  '* shall  be  construed 
to  mean  and  include  such  town,"  and  the  words  "  passage  of  this  act" 
wherever  used  in  this  act  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  include  the 
adoption  of  the  act  by  such  town." 

Tennessee.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
barbers.  There  was  an  attempt  to  pass  such  a  law  during  the  session 
of  the  last  legislature  but  it  failed. 

Texas.  An  Act  regulating  the  licensing  of  barbers  was  passed  by 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  in  this  State  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor. 

Vennont.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  in  regard  to  licensing 
barbers  nor  has  any  bill  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  with  reference 
to  the  matter.     The  subject  has  never  been  discussed  by  legislators. 

Virginia.  At  a  former  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  relating  to 
the  licensing  or  registration  of  barbers  was  presented  to  committee,  but 
was  not  favorably  reported  upon. 

Washington.  The  law  in  this  State  was  enacted  at  the  1901  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  is  giving  satisfaction. 

West  Virginia.  This  State  has  no  law  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  barbers.  There  has  never  been  an  effort  made  along  this  line  nor  has 
the  (juestion  been  discussed  publicly. 

Wisconsin.  The  barbers'  license  law  was  approved  May  11,  1903. 
''  The  law  has  accomplished  more  good  in  the  five  months  it  has  been  in 
force  than  was  anticipated.     There  has  been  an  appreciable  improvement 
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in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shops  in  most  of  the  cities  and  especially 
in  Milwaukee  where  the  health  department  co-operates  with  the  State 
board  of  examiners.  But  like  all  new  laws  of  similar  character,  it  takes 
time  to  realize  any  great  benefits,  and  it  is  too  early  to  form  a  just  and 
unprejudiced  opinion,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  law  will  in  time  bring 
even  greater  results  than  dreamed  of  by  its  most  ardent  supporters. 
The  barbers  themselves  and  all  those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the 
law  are  surprised  at  the  beneficial  results  so  far  obtained,  and  some  of 
its  former  opponents  are  now  its  most  ardent  supporters." 

Wyoming.  No  law  for  licensing  barbers  has  been  passed  nor  any 
attempt  made  to  pass  such  a  law.  The  secretary  of  state  says  that  it 
<*  would  be  a  good  thing." 

In  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  pass 
any  law  which  would  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  although  in 
several  the  matter  has  been  under  discussion. 


THE  EARLY  CLOSING  AND  HALF-HOLIDAY  LAWS 
OP  AUSTRALASIA. 


The  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1900  (63  Vict.  No.  1654,  Sec.  3) 
provided  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  and  reporting  upon  the  operations  of  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Acts,  and  the  effect  of  said  Acts  upon  the  trades  and  industries  to  which 
they  apply,  and  their  effect  on  trade,  manufactures,  labor,  and  commerce. 
We  present  below  a  condensed  statement  of  the  report  made  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  early  closing  and  half-holiday  laws  as  they  affected  the 
retail  and  wholesale  stores,  offices,  and  certain  departments  in  mills  and 
factories.  *^Shop"  or  '*  store"  means  a  place,  building,  stall,  tent, 
vehicle,  or  boat  in  which  goods  are  exposed  or  offered  for  sale,  or  in 
which  the  business  of  a  hairdresser  is  carried  on.  '*Shop  Assistant" 
means  a  person  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  in 
a  store  and  includes  any  clerk  employed  in  a  store,  but  does  not  include 
persons  who  are  employed  when  the  store  is  closed  for  business. 

Ifeio  Zealand, 

With  the  exception  of  fish,  fruit,  and  confectionery  stores,  coffee- 
houses, eating  houses,  and  railway  bookstalls,  all  stores  must  close  in 
each  week  on  the  afternoon  of  one  working-day  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  But 
in  the  week  in  which  a  public  holiday  or  half-holiday  occurs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  observe  the  special  weekly  half-holiday  as  well. 

Stores  may  be  kept  open  on  the  afternoon  of  the  working  day  next 
preceding  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Good  Friday,  the  Sovereign's  birthday, 
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and  Easter  Monday,  respectively,  although  such  day  may  be  the  day 
appointed  for  the  closing  of  stores. 

Drug  stores  may  be  opened  between  seven  p.m.  and  nine  p.m.,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  closing  of  stores,  for  the  supply  of  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances  only,  and  should  such  articles  be  urgently 
required,  the  stores  may  be  opened  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon 
observed  as  the  weekly  half-holiday. 

All  offices  must  close  at  five  p.m.  each  week  day  except  Saturday, 
when  the  hour  of  closing  is  one  p.m.  Employes  may  be  required  to  work 
an  extra  period  not  exceeding  three  hours  per  day  on  10  days  in  each 
month.  Shipping,  tramway,  and  newspaper  offices  are  excepted.  Should 
a  day  other  than  Saturday  be  appointed  as  the  day  for  the  half-holiday 
for  stores  in  any  district,  the  proprietor  of  any  office  in  the  district  may 
close  his  office  on  that  day  instead  of  Saturday.  Further,  offices  are 
excepted  during  two  periods  of  four  weeks  each  in  every  year  for  pur- 
poses of  half-yearly  balances. 

Any  storekeeper  who  carries  on  business  by  himself  or  with  the 
assistance  of  members  of  his  family  below  the  age  of  18  years,  and  Avho 
resides  on  the  premises  may  close  on  another  specified  day  than  the  day 
appointed  for  the  half-holiday  in  the  district  on  giving  notice  to  the 
inspector  that  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Any  storekeeper  at  a  port  may  keep  open  or  employ  any  person 
after  the  prescribed  time  of  closing  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
goods  to  any  ship,  steamer,  or  boat  arriving  at  such  port.  All  assistants 
in  stores  outside  the  limits  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  town  districts,  all 
assistants  employed  in  hotel  bars  within  or  without  such  limits,  and  every 
assistant  in  excepted  stores  must  be  permitted  to  hsLve  a  half-holiday  from 
one  P.M.  every  week. 

Employers  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  oflFence 
in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  employe  later  than  half-an-hour  after 
prescribed  time  of  closing,  and  other  penalties  are  provided  for  other 
breaches  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

A  woman  or  person  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in 
or  about  any  store  for  more  than  52  hours  per  week,  excluding  meal 
times,  nor  longer  than  91/^  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  on  one  day  in 
each  week,  when  they  may  be  employed  for  11^^  hours.  During  40 
days  in  the  year,  permission  may  be  given  by  the  inspector  to  employ 
persons  in  a  store  or  workroom  for  a  period  of  three  hours  each  day,  for 
the  purposes  of  stocktaking.  In  every  store  where  women  or  young 
persons  are  employed,  a  notice  must  be  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
8ho^^dng  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  during  which  such  persons  may 
be  employed.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  person. 

The  method  of  determining  the  day  on  which  the  half-holiday  is  to 
be  observed  is  as  follows :    The  local  municipal  authority,  by  special 
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resolution  in  January  of  each  year,  appoints  the  day  on  which  stores  are 
to  be  closed;  and  it  may  also,  before  March  31  in  each  year,  substitute 
another  day  if  it  so  desires.  The  Governor  in  Council  has  power  to 
appoint  a  day  in  the  event  of  any  local  authority  or  conference  of  store- 
keepers failing  to  do  so.  Should  a  day  other  than  Saturday  be  decided 
on  as  the  day  to  be  observed  for  closing,  any  person  may  close  on  Satur- 
day instead,  by  giving  notice  to  the  inspector.  Further,  should  Satur- 
day be  appointed  for  the  half-holiday,  another  day  may  be  fixed  on  which 
butchers,  hairdressers,  and  photographers  may  close  in  lieu  of  Saturday. 
Three-fifths  of  the  storekeepers  in  any  city  or  borough  may  requisi- 
tion the  Minister  with  respect  to  the  closing  of  all  stores  at  nine  or  10 
P.M.,  on  Saturday  in  each  week,  and  the  Minister  must  then  intimate  by 
notice  in  the  Government  Gazette  tJiat  all  stores  shall  be  closed  accord- 
ingly. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  closing  times  lor  all  stores  (with  certain  exemptions)  situate 
within  the  Metropolitan  or  the  Newcastle  Shopping  District  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Monday  and  Tuesday,  six  o'clock ;  AVednesday,  one  o'clock  or 
six  o'clock  at  the  option  of  the  storekeeper ;  Thursday,  six  o'clock  ; 
Friday,  six  o'clock,  where  the  closing  time  on  the  preceding  Wednesday 
was  one  o'clock,  and  10  o'clock  where  the  closing  time  on  the  preceding^ 
Wednesday  was  six  p.m.  ;  Saturday,  one  o'clock  where  the  closing  time 
on  the  preceding  Wednesday  was  six  o'clock,  and  10  o'clock  where  the 
closing  time  on  the  preceding  Wednesday  was  one  o'clock. 

The  closing  time  for  news  agents  and  booksellers  within  the  metro- 
politan area  is  eight  p.m.  on  five  week  nights,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Stores  in  the  Newcastle  District  which  close  at  one  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  may  keep  open  till  10  p.m.  on  Friday,  but  must  then  close 
at  six  P.M.  on  Saturday. 

Each  storekeeper  has  the  choice  of  closing  time  on  Wednesday  ;  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  send  notice  to  the  Minister  in  the  prescribed  form,  and 
to  affix  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  store ;  failure 
to  do  so  is  an  offence  under  the  Act ;  and  until  he  makes  a  choice,  the 
closing  time  is  deemed  to  be  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  Etiving  made 
a  choice,  he  cannot  alter  it  for  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  former 
choice. 

Storekeepers  occupying  two  or  more  stores  (not  being  exempted) 
in  any  shopping  district  must  close  them  on  the  same  day.  Where  a 
store  is  closed  during  the  whole  of  any  public  holiday,  and  assistants  are 
not  employed  during  such  day,  the  store  may  be  kept  open  till  six  p.m. 
on  the  day  appointed  for  closing  at  one  p.m.,  and  where  such  holiday  is 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  or  Good  Friday,  such  store  may  be  kept  open 
until  10  o'clock  on  the  week-day  preceding. 

Every  municipality  outside  the  Metropolitan  and  Newcastle  shop- 
ping districts  is  a  country  shopping  district,  and  the  Governor  may  pro- 
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claim  any  other  area  a  country  shopping  district.  The  closing  times  for 
shops  (except  those  exempted  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  and  New- 
castle districts)  situate  within  a  country  shopping  district  are :  On  one 
week-day,  one  o'clock;  and  on  one  week-day,  10  o'clock;  such  days, 
until  altered,  are  those  now  observed  in  each  shopping  district ;  and  on 
the  four  other  week-days  six  p.m.  There  is  also  provision  made  whereby 
any  store  which  is  closed  during  and  until  six  p.m.  on  any  week-day  ob- 
served as  a  holiday  for  any  religious  purpose,  and  the  emploj^es  of  which 
do  not  work  therein  during  such  time,  may  be  kept  open  until  six  p.m., 
on  the  day  on  which  the  closing  time  is  one  o'clock. 

After  the  Act  has  been  in  force  for  not  less  than  nine  months  in  any 
country  shopping  district  any  number,  not  being  less  than  one-third  of 
the  storekeepers,  may  present  a  memorial  to  the  Minister  asking  that  a 
poll  be  taken  on  the  question  whether  any  of  the  days  appointed  for 
closing  should  be  altered  to  days  specified  in  the  memorial.  The  days 
are  then  altered,  or  remain  unaltered,  according  to  the  resrult  of  the  poll. 
No  second  poll  may  be  taken  for  two  years.     The  exempted  stores  are : 


Part  I 

Part  III  — Con. 

Hairdressers 

Confectioners'  shops 

Part  II 
Chemists 

Newspaper  and  news  agents'  shops 

Public  houses 

Hotels  and  wine  shops 

Druggists 

Private  dispensaries 

Undertakers'  establishments 

Public  dispensaries 
Flower  shops 

Part  III 
Fruit  shops 
Vegetable  shops 
Tobacconists'  shops 

Part  IV 
Restaurants 
Refreshment  shops 
Fating  houses 
Fish  shops 
Oyster  shops 
Cooked  provision  shops 

Hairdressers  must  close  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  at  the 
option  of  the  employer,  and  at  half-past  seven  on  other  week  nights. 
Having  made  a  choice,  the  Minister  is  notified  in  prescribed  form,  and  a 
copy  of  the  notice  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  store.  Until 
such  choice  is  made  it  is  considered  that  Saturday  has  been  chosen  as  the 
day  for  closing  at  10  p.m.  No  other  choice  is  permitted  until  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  fonner  choice.  Stores  men- 
tioned in  Part  11  close  at  nine  p.m.  on  five  days  and  1 1  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
Stores  mentioned  in  Part  III  must  close  not  later  than  11  p.m.  on  each 
week-day,  while  those  in  Part  IV  may  keep  open  until  12  o'clock  mid- 
night on  all  week-days.  Half-an-hour  is  allowed  to  serve  customers  who 
are  in  the  store  at  closing  time,  and  druggists  are  permitted  to  sell  med- 
icines or  surgical  appliances  after  closing  time. 

No  person  may  be  employed  in  any  store  mentioned  in  Parts  I  to 
IV  for  more  than  60  hours  per  week,  except  that  hairdressers  are  allowed 
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to  attend  to  any  customers  who  are  in  the  store  at  closing  time ;  and  all 
persons  employed  in  such  shops  must  be  allowed  a  half-holiday,  from 
one  P.M.,  one  week-day  every  week,  except  in  a  week  in  which  a  public 
or  bank  holiday  has  been  allowed  to  them.  Those  engaged  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  or  eating  houses,  may  be  allowed  a  half-holiday  from  two 
P.M.  instead  of  one  p.m.  Neglect  to  grant  a  half-holiday  is  considered 
an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  penalties  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  are 
provided  for  different  sections  of  the  Act. 

Storekeepers,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Part  I  to  Part  IV,  DMiy 
employ  any  person  on  12  week-days  in  any  half  year  (not  being  days  on 
which  the  shop  closes  at  one  to  10  o'clock  or  any  public  holiday)  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  hours  (exclusive  of  time  allowed  for  refresh- 
ment) after  the  closing  hour.  Records  of  all  such  extra  time  must  be 
kept  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  must  be  certified  as  correct  by  each 
person  concerned. 

Where  an  employ 6  is  granted  full  pay  for  a  holiday  (other  than  a 
public  holiday,  etc.),  he  may  be  employed  for  three  hours  after  the 
store  has  been  closed  on  two  other  days,  but  not  on  a  one  o'clock  or  10 
o'clock  closing  day  or  public  holiday. 

Every  baker  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  and  every  storekeeper, 
butcher,  and  milk  vendor  in  any  shopping  district,  must  allow  every 
person  employed  in  delivering  goods  four  half-holidays  in  each  month, 
or  a  whole  holiday  on  one  week-day  in  each  month.  And  bakers  in  the 
metropolitan  area  must  permit  every  person  employed  delivering  bread 
to  take  a  whole  holiday  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month,  but  if 
any  public  holiday  falls  in  the  same  week  as  the  third  Wednesday  such 
whole  holiday  must  be  observed  on  the  public  holiday  and  not  on  the 
third  Wednesday. 

South  Australia. 

The  closing  time  within  the  Metropolitan  Shopping  District  is  the 
same  as  that  observed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Metropolitan  District, 
except  that  nine  o'clock  is  substituted  for  10  o'clock  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  New  South  Wales  law.  This  does  not  apply  to  Christmas  Eve,  in 
so  far  as  it  fixes  the  closing  time  before  nine  o'clock  for  the  week-day 
immediately  preceding  any  public  holiday,  but  no  store  shall  remain 
open  for  trade  after  six  o'clock  on  more  than  one  day  in  any  week.  The 
general  conditions  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  day  for  closing,  alteration 
of  day,  etc.,  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  Sydney.  The  Governor 
has  power,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  })y  a  majority  of  storekeepers  con- 
cerned, to  proclaim  country  shopping  districts,  and  he  may  also  fix  and 
alter  the  closing  times  for  such  districts.  The  majority  of  storekeepers 
in  a  shopping  district  may  propose,  by  memorial,  that  certain  times  be 
fixed  or  altered  for  the  closing  of  all  stores  in  such  district.  Xo  closing 
time  shall  be  appointed  earlier  than  six  o'clock,  except  on  the  day  to  be 
observed  as  a  half-holiday.     All   emploj'^s  must  receive  a  half-holiday 
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from  one  p.m.  each  week,  except  in  a  week  in  which  there  is  a  public 
holiday  allowed  to  them.  Those  employed  in  preimring  or  serving-up 
meals  may  be  employed  till  two  p.m. 

Storekeepers  are  allowed  half-an-hour  to  serve  customers  who  are  in 
the  store  at  closing  time,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  during  which 
a  storekeeper,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  storekeeper,  may  keep 
open,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  member  of  his  family,  sell  goods 
therein  on  any  week-day.  This  provision  does  not  apply  where  any  one 
i«  employed  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  proprietor's  own  family. 

Penalties  ranging  from  $10  to  $25  are  provided.  No  person  under 
16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  for  more  than  52  hours  in  one  week, 
or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  on  one  da}^  in  a  week, 
when  not  more  than  11  hours  may  be  worked.  Permission  may  be 
obtained  to  work  employes  not  more  than  12  hours  a  day  for  40  days  in 
a  year. 

The  following  places  of  business  are  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  save  that  all  employes  must  receive  a  half-holiday  every 
week  :  Druggists ;  restaurants,  eating  houses,  and  places  of  refresh- 
ment ;  cooked  meats  and  butchers'  and  bakers'  small  goods ;  fish  and 
oyster  stores ;  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  stores ;  tobacconists ;  hair- 
dressers ;  confectioners ;  news  agents  and  bookstalls  at  railway  sta- 
tions ;  undertakers ;  public  houses ;  licensed  wine  stores ;  and  milk 
vendors. 

Victoria, 

All  stores  except  drug  stores,  coffee  houses,  confectioners'  stores, 
eating  houses,  fish  and  oyster  stores,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  restau- 
rants, tobacconists,  and  book  sellers'  and  news  agents'  stores,  must  be 
closed  at  seven  p.m.,  on  ordinary  nights  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  If  a 
store  be  closed  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  it  may  be  kept  open  till 
10  P.M.  the  preceding  night. 

If  a  majority  of  the  storekeepers  of  any  class  in  any  municipal 
district  desire  to  keep  open  after  seven  p.m.  they  can  petition  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  make  a  regulation  for  any  hour  they  please,  or  they  can 
petition  in  favor  of  closing  before  seven  p.m.  A  majority  of  any  class  or 
all  classes  (other  than  the  exempted  class)  can  also  petition  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  fix  a  day  for  the  closing  of  all  stores  or  any  class  of  stores 
for  a  half-holiday  from  one  p.m.  on  any  specified  day  in  the  week.  A 
majority  in  the  metropolitan  district,  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous 
municipal  districts,  may  unite  for  similar  purposes.  Any  one  who 
closes  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  need  not  close  for  the  usual 
weekly  half-holiday.  Milk  cannot  be  delivered  after  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Sundays. 

By  regulation,  the  hours  of  work  of  women,  girls,  and  of  males 
under  16  years  of  age  in  stores  of  the  exempted  class  are  limited  to  60 
per  week,  and  a  half-holiday  must  be  given  from  2  o'clock  on  some  week- 
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day.     This  regulation   also   applies   to   billiard   markers,  waiters,  and 
waitresses. 

Every  employe  (except  in  certain  exempted  stores  in  cities,  towns, 
and  boroughs)  must  be  given  a  half-holiday  from  one  p.m.  on  some  week- 
day. By  special  enactment  this  provision  applies  to  the  whole  State. 
Persons  employed  in  delivering  meat  or  milk  must  be  given  a  half-holiday 
from  one  p.m.  on  some  week-day,  and  those  employed  in  delivering 
bread  must  be  given  a  whole  holiday  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  no  person  employed  in  or  in  connection 
with  a  store  (except  porters  or  watchmen  or  persons  employed  in  the 
stores  of  the  exempted  class)  can  be  employed  for  more  than  52  hours  in 
a  week.  The  Chief  Inspector  may  allow  persons  to  work  overtime  on 
not  more  than  40  days,  in  a  year. 

The  working  hours  of  carters  and  carriers  employed  in  a  metropolitan 
district  in  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a  factory,  workroom,  or  shop  are 
limited  to  60  per  week,  and  they  must  be  given  a  holiday  on  some  week- 
day either  for  the  whole  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Suitable  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  stores,  and 
employes  must  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  same  at  all  reasonable  times 
during  the  day.  Penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  Acts, 
and  the  onus  of  proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  is  in  a  few  cases  on 
the  defendant. 

Queeiialand. 

Subject  to  certain  provisions,  all  stores  must  close  at  six  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  AVednesday,  and  Thursday ;  on  Friday,  10  p.m.  ;  and  on 
Saturday,  one  p.m.,  except  where  another  day  than  Saturday  is  appointed 
as  the  day  to  be  observed  as  a  half-holiday,  when  the  stores  may  be  kept 
open  till  nine  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  then  the  closing  time  on  Friday  is  six 
P.M.,  unless  Friday  should  be  selected  as  the  day  for  closing  at  one  p.m. 

On  the  three  business  days  preceding  Christmas  Eve  it  is  permitted 
to  keep  open  till  10  p.m.,  and  on  the  business  day  next  preceding  Christ- 
mas up  to  11  P.M. 

Outside  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  Brisbane,, 
any  number  of  rate  payers  in  any  district,  being  not  less  than  one-sixth, 
of  the  whole  number  of  rate  payers  in  such  district,  may  require  the 
inspector  to  take  a  poll  on  the  question  of  the  day  to  be  observed  as  a 
half-holiday  in  each  week.  The  Governor  in  Council  notifies  in  the 
Gazette  the  day  chosen,  and  such  day  is  observed  till  altered  by  another 
poll,  which  cannot  be  demanded  or  taken  until  after  one  year  from  the 
date  of  last  poll. 

Butchers  or  photographers  may  agree  among  themselves  by  ballot 
or  otherwise,  approved  by  the  Minister,  on  a  day  for  the  half-holiday  ia 
each  week. 
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Those  who  close  their  stores  for  the  whole  of  any  holiday  appointed 
under  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  are  permitted  to  keep  open  until  six  p.m.  on 
the  day  generally  observed  as  a  half-holiday.  Should  such  public  holiday 
&11  on  Friday,  and  the  store  is  closed  for  the  entire  day,  it  may  be  kept 
open  till  10  p.m.  on  the  Thursday  preceding. 

The  exempted  places  of  business  are :  Druggists,  confectioners, 
fish  and  oyster,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  temperance  beverage  sellers,  hair- 
dressers, restaurants,  and  refreshment  sellers,  tobacconists,  booksellers 
and  news  agents,  and  undertakers,  also  licensed  victuallers  and  wine 
stores.  The  Minister  has  power  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
certain  cases. 

Females  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  52  hours  a  week,  exclusive  of  meal  time,  nor  for  more  than 
9%  hours  in  any  day,  except  on  the  late  working  night,  when  the  time 
may  be  extended  to  11^  hours.  The  hours  for  employes  in  exempted 
stores  are  60  per  week,  except  in  hotel  bars,  where  72  hours  may  be 
worked.  Females  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  em- 
ployed longer  than  12  hours  per  day. 

Employes  in  exempted  stores  and  hotel  bars  and  bars  of  registered 
clubs  must  be  permitted  to  have  a  half-holiday,  from  two  p.m.  ,  on  some 
working-day  of  each  week. 

Persons  employed  solely  as  carters  in  any  store  oi^  factory  must 
also  be  permitted  to  take  a  half-holiday,  from  one  p.m.,  on  some  working- 
day  of  each  week. 

Occupiers  of  stores  in  the  exempt  class  may  agree  among  themselves 
for  the  appointment  of  a  half-holiday  or  as  to  the  closing  hours. 

Employes  may  be  employed  half-an-hour  after  closing  time.  Per- 
mission may  be  obtained  to  work  employes  not  more  than  three  hours  in 
any  one  day  beyond  the  ordinary  working  hours  on  not  more  than  40 
days  a  year.  It  is  not  lawful  to  require  any  person  to  work  overtime  on 
more  than  three  consecutive  nights.  Overtime  may  be  worked  without 
written  permission  if  notice,  in  writing,  is  given  to  the  inspector  within 
24  hours  after  commencement  of  such  overtime.  H  the  Minister  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  working  of  the  overtime  is  necessary  to  meet  a  sudden 
and  unforeseen  press  of  work,  he  may  entirely  withdraw  the  privilege  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  privilege  can  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  10  times  a  year.  Penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $25. 

Western  Ausfralta. 
In  November,  1898,  the  "Western  Australian  Parliament  passed  an 
Early  Closing  Act,  providing  that  all  stores  must  close  at  six  p.m.,  and 
keep  closed  until  8  a.m.  the  following  morning.  Every  one  was  obliged 
to  close  his  store  for  a  half  day  in  each  week,  with  the  choice  of  closing 
on  one  of  two  days.     Forty-eight  hours  per  week  was  fixed  as  the  time 
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limit  for  women  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age.  All  the  exempt 
class  of  stores  had  to  give  their  employ^  a  half-holiday  in  each  week. 
It  was  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  Early  Closing  Act  passed  in  Austra- 
lia, and  it  was  to  continue  for  three  years  ifrom  the  date  on  which  it  came 
into  force.  In  November,  1901,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  this  Act  permanently  on  the  statute  book,  but  the  statutory 
duration  expired  before  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  new  Bill  was  not 
proceeded  with. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1902,  the  Government  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing another  measure  under  a  title  similar  to  the  original  one,  but  differing 
in  certain  respects  from  the  former,  and  more  closely  following  the  lines 
of  the  Acts  now  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 

Stores  must  close  at  one  o'clock  on  one  week-day,  at  10  p.m.  on 
one  week-day,  and  at  six  p.m.  on  four  week-days,  and  remain  closed  till 
eight  A.M.  on  the  following  morning,  unless  the  hours  fixed  are  altered 
by  proclamation.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Minister  on  receipt  of  a 
memorial  from  the  majority  of  the  storekeepers  in  any  district  asking  for 
an  alteration  in  the  closing  days  or  hours. 

There]  is  no  vital  difference  between  this  Act  and  the  Acts  before 
referred  to.  The  choice  is  given  of  Wednesday  or  Saturday  for  closing, 
and  unless  the  chief  inspector  is  otherwise  notified  the  storekeeper  is 
deemed  to  have  chosen  Wednesday  for  closing  at  one  p.m.,  and  Saturday 
for  closing  at  10  p.m.  Having  chosen  a  day,  another  choice  cannot  be 
made  till  three  months  have  elapsed.  Those  running  two  or  more  stores 
in  any  district  must  close  them  all  at  the  same  time.  When  a  store  has 
been  closed  on  any  public  holiday,  and  the  assistants  have  not  been  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the  weekl}^  half-holiday,  and  should 
the  holiday  be  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day,  stores  may  remain  open 
till  10  P.M.  on  the  preceding  week-day. 

Hairdressers  close  at  6.30  p.m.  on  all  evenings  except  Saturday,  and 
the  week-days  preceding  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  when  they 
may  remain  open  till  10  p.m.  Failure  to  close  at  the  appointed  time  is 
an  offence  against  the  Act.  It  is  permitted  to  keep  open  for  half-an- 
hour  after  the  appointed  time  to  serve  customers  who  are  in  the  store  at 
closing  time. 

Exempt  stores  carrying  on  other  trades  in  the  same  place  must  close 
at  time  appointed  for  stores  which  are  not  exempt.  Provision  is  made 
to  allow  storekeepers  to  employ  their  assistants  on  12  week-days  (not 
being  days  on  which  stores  close  at  one  p.m.  or  10  p.m.  or  days  on  which 
a  half  or  whole  holiday  falls)  in  any  half  year  for  three  hours,  exclusive 
of  meal  hours,  but  stores  must  be  closed  during  any  such  period. 

Assistants  must  be  allowed  a  half-holiday  once  a  week  from  1.30 
P.M.  on  some  week-day,  except  in  weeks  when  there  is  a  public  holiday, 
assistants  employed  in  wholesale  or  commission  agents'  places  of  busi- 
ness must  also  receive  a  half-holiday,  while  those  employed  in  hotels, 
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public  houses,  restaurants,  or  eating  houses  may  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence their  holiday  at  2.30  p.m. 

Women  and  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be 
employed  longer  than  nine  hours  a  day  or  53  hours  per  week. 

A  storekeeper  is  not  liable  if  he  can  prove  that  the  offence  was 
committed  by  another  person  against  his  orders  after  exercising  all 
reasonable  care  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed  ;  penalties  range  from  $25 
for  first  offence  to  $250  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction. 

Exempt  stores  are  :  Druggists,  restaurants,  eating  houses,  and  places 
of  refreshment,  cooked  meat  stores,  confectioners,  butchers,  fish  and 
oyster  stores,  bakers,  fruit  stores,  vegetable  stores,  dairies,  hairdressers, 
tobacconists,  newspaper  and  news  agents,  stationers  and  booksellers, 
railway  bookstalls,  florists,  undertakers,  and  public  houses. 

Tasmania. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Women  and  Children  Employment  Act 
of  1884,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  in  Tasmania 
regulating  the  hom*8  of  labor  in  factories  and  stores  have  been  unsuccess- 
ftil.  An  Eight  Hours  Bill  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  two 
occasions,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council.  An  Early 
Closing  Bill  which  was  supported  by  the  larger  stores,  and  condemned 
by  the  smaller,  was  accepted  by  the  Lower  House,  but  was  rejected 
when  it  reached  the  Council.  A  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Women  and  Children  Employment  Act  provides  that  a  woman 
shall  mean  any  person  of  the  female  sex  over  18  years  of  age,  not  a 
domestic  servant.  ''  Child  "  means  any  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  14 
years.  Persons  under  12  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
in  a  factory.  Women  must  not  be  employed  for  more  than  10  hours  in 
any  one  day,  nor  children  for  more  than  eight  hours,  with  an  interval  of 
one  hour  for  a  meal.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March^ 
and  December  in  each  year,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  in  jam  factories  for  nine  hours  a  day  ;  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  limit  of  employment  of  saleswomen  in  retail  stores 
on  Saturday  evenings. 

Provision  is  made  for  sitting  accommodation  for  saleswomen,  and 
also  for  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  factories  and  stores.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  or  Chief 
Officer  of  Police.  Penalties  up  to  $150  may  be  imposed  for  violation. 
This  Act  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  system  of  voluntary  closing  of  stores  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  one  p .m.  in  the  larger  towns,  and  it  is  well  observed .  The  bulk  close 
at  six  P.M.  during  the  week,  and  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  but,  the  arrangement 
being  of  a  voluntary  nature,  all  do  not  observe  these  hours.  Artisans  and 
some  other  tradesmen  usually  work  from  50  to  54  hours  a  week.^^^*^^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  STUDIES,  No.  2. 


PROPRIETORS. 

In  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28  the  first  of  these  Industrial  Studies  was 
presented,  Agriculture  being  the  industry  considered.  This  second  study 
relates  to  Proprietors.  By  the  term  '*  Proprietors"  is  meant  manufac- 
turers and  other  employers  of  labor  engaged  in  productive  industries. 

The  presentation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  male  pro- 
prietors and  the  other  to  female.  In  each  of  these  parts  is  specified  the 
number  of  proprietors  who  are  native  born  of  native  descent,  native  bom 
of  foreign  descent,  or  foreign  born.  In  that  for  male  proprietors,  two 
other  specifications  are  given,  one  relating  to  foreign  born,  naturalized, 
and  the  other  to  foreign  born,  alien. 

The  column  headed  "Foreign  Born,"  in  the  tables  which  follow, 
requires  some  explanation.  In  the  case  of  males  it  includes  all  under 
21  years  of  age,  also  those  naturalized  non-voters  who  had  resided  in 
the  town  in  which  they  were  enumerated  less  than  six  months  or  who 
had  lived  in  the  Commonwealth  for  less  than  one  year.  In  the  case  of 
females,  it  includes  all  those  of  foreign  birth,  of  whatever  age. 


Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers. 


SBX  AMD  IMOUSTRIEB. 


Native 
Born,  Ma- 

Descent 


NaUTe 
Born,  For- 
eign 
Descent 


Foreign 
Bom 


Foreign 
Bom, 

Mataral- 
ized 


Foreign 
Bom, 
Allen 


Aggre- 
gmtea 


Males. 

Agricultural  implements, 

Arms  and  ammunition, 

ArUflcial  teeth  and  dental  work, 

Artisans*  tools, 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc., 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes  —  paper  and  wooden,  .  .  .  . 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  .  .  .  . 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops,  .  .  .  . 
Building : 

Builders  and  contractors,      .       .       .       . 

Breakwaters,  dams,  jetties,  and  wharves. 

Bridges, 

Buildings  other  than  dwelling  houses,    . 

Houses, 

Sewers  and  wells, 

Builders  and  contractors,  n.  «., 
Carpenters  and  builders,       .       .       .       . 
Carpenters  and  contractors, .       .       .       . 
Employers, 

Building  trades, 

Carpenters, 

Lathers, 

Masons  (brick), 

Masons  (brick  and  stone),  .       .       .       . 

Masons  (stone), 

Painters, 

Paper  hangers, 

Pile  drivers, 

Plasterers, 

Plumbers 

Roofers, 

stair  builders, 

Steamfltters, 


1S,219 

20 

27 

8 

87 

40 

1,600 

204 

54 

44 

4,287 

744 

8 

25 

9 

822 

21 

859 

492 

181 

2,584 

84 

993 

11 

178 

77 

71 

763 

61 

2 

13 

265 

61 


2,862 


16 

6 

146 

9 

12 

7 

1,089 

180 

2 

20 

2 

72 

11 

73 

87 

18 

741 

14 

125 

5 

46 

22 

30 

180 

19 

2 

15 

239 

83 

2 

9 


91 


2 

1 

8 
2 
18 


4,818 

8 

1 

25 

10 

191 

10 

18 

17 

1,908 

889 

1 

19 

168 
21 
180 
906 
58 
1,187 
27 
382 
9 
59 
21 
73 
288 
7 
3 
54 
150 
35 
18 
11 
LbigiLizeu  uy 


2,108 


47 
2 

10 
2 

968 

150 

1 

15 

76 
2 

56 
170 

82 
572 


5 

16 

8 

26 

129 

4 

2 

28 

88 

18 

8 

5 


88,098 

90 

84 

4 

181 

06 

1,885 

996 

94 

70 

8,210 

1,466 

12 

79 

11 

640 

66 

668 

958 

986 

5,047 

84 

1,788 

81 

800 

190 

900 

1,854 

91 

9 

107 

689 

147 

54 

64 
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Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  —  Ck)ntiDued. 


SKX  AMD  IVDOBTRIU. 


Native 
Born,  na- 
tive 
Descent 


Native 
Born,  For- 
eign 
Descent 


Foreign 
Bom 


Foreign 
Bom, 
Natural- 
ized 


Foreign 
Bom, 
AUen 


Aggre- 
gates 


Males— Con. 
Building  —  Con. 

Manufacturers, 

Masons— contractors,    .... 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc.,    . 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,   . 

-Carpeting^s, 

Carriages  and  wagons,        .       .       .       . 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster,    . 
-Cliarcoal  and  kindlers,        .... 
Chemical  preparations— compounded,  . 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,    . 
ClotMna : 

Employers, 

Dressmakers, 

Milliners, 

Tailors, 

Manufacturers, 

<k>ncrete  walks,  payine,  etc 

Cooking,  Ughtini,  and  heating  apparatus, 

Cordage  and  twine 

Corks,  bungs,  and  taps,       .... 

Cotton  goods. 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  other  textiles, . 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles,  etc.. 

Drugs  ana  medicines, 

Dyestuffs, 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone  ware,     . 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances. 
Electroplating — employ  ers, 
Eraery  and  sandpaper  and  cloth,  etc.,     . 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Fertilizers, 

Fine  arte  and  taxidermy,    .... 
Fireworks  and  matches,      .... 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen  goods,    . 
Food  preparations : 

Baxers — employers,       .       .       .       . 

Mannfacturere, 

Furniture, 

"Gas  and  residual  products, 

•Glass, 

-Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 
Hair  work  (animal  and  human), 
Hose :  rubber,  linen,  etc.,    .... 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,      .... 
tnk,  mucilage,  and  paste,   .... 
Ivorv,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., . 

Leatner 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous). 
Liquors :  tnalt,  aistilled,  and  fermented : 

Bottlers— employers,     .       .       .       . 

Manufacturers, 

ILuml)er, 

Machines  and  machinery : 

Machinists— employers, 

Manufacturers. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods : 

Blacksmiths  —  employers,      . 

Manufacturers, 

Mixed  textiles, 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Musical  instruments  and  materials, . 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 
Paints,  colors,  and  crude  chemicals. 
Paper  and  paper  goods,      .... 
Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,     . 
Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dressing 

Priniina,  publishing^  and  bookbinding  : 

Employers. 

Bookbinders, 

Blectrotypers, 

Engravers  and  printers,     . 

Lithographers, 

Paper  rulers, 

Printers, 

Printers  — book  and  job,     . 
Printers— job, 

Manufacturers, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries, 
Bailroad  construction  and  equipment,  . 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,  .... 
Saddlery  and  harness,  .... 
^dentllic  instruments  and  appliances,  . 
Shipbuilding,         .       .       .       .       .       . 

Silk  and  silk  goods, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods. 


75 

163 

18 

17 

11 

450 

18 

3 

44 

272 

488 

241 

10 
281 

isr7 

22 

55 

82 

5 

109 

4 

4 

100 

9 

8 

70 

9 

15 

21 

10 

1 

7 

6 

578 

267 

806 

818 

9 

22 

27 

2 

14 

22 

46 

252 

40 

62 

11 

51 

229 

472 

182 

340 

U18 

380 

588 

8 

59 

117 

81 

27 

178 

11 

191 

72 

829 

316 

28 

10 

18 

8 

58 
17 

177 
18 
14 
21 
54 

108 
72 
70 
17 
10 


9 
64 
8 
1 
8 
108 
1 

7 

49 
109 
67 


42 
6 
8 

10 
1 


8 
2 
1 

16 
8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

155 

100 

55 


9 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

89 

11 

80 

9 

21 

9 

66 

21 

45 

280 

175 

105 

1 

4 

8 

1 

8 

19 

2 

88 

9 

99 

97 

16 

4 

6 

4 

15 
5 

47 
2 
6 
8 
5 

44 
8 
7 
5 
1 


20 
16 

4 
1 


11 

112 

1 

2 

4 
150 

1 


51 

471 

335 

8 

2 

830 

aje 

8 

8 

4 
U 

1 

10 

4 
8 
7 
2 
1 
1 


324 
284 

90 
97 

6 

1 
8 

48 

4 

6 

60 

17 

47 

18 

84 

8 

89 

26 

68 

415 

800 

115 

2 

7 


2 
21 

8 
38 

5 
64 
59 

6 

1 

7 

1 

16 

6 

28 

5 

14 

2 

15 

82 

24 

22 

3 

uiyiLiz^U  I 


3 

26 
1 

1 

64 

2 

1 

15 

288 

227 

5 


61 
8 

8 

1 


'  1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

167 

188 

84 


8 
8 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
5 
7 

20 
6 

14 
168 
144 

24 

1 
11 

1 
1 


29 
8 

27 
25 
6 

1 


2 
2 
14 
2 
6 

18 

21 

9 

8 


Godgl 


97 

856 

18 

20 

19 

770 

28 

8 

61 

888 

1,817 

879 

8 

18 

858 

4S8 

42 

74 

61 

10 

162 

6 

4 

126 

16 

12 

101 

15 

17 

27 

16 

4 

12 

8 

1,289 

760 

489 

512 

9 

38 

81 

6 

3 

72 

80 

68 

859 

72 

148 

87 

111 

258' 

650 

187 

463 

1,785 

1,001 

784 

11 

71 

160 

85 

88 

224 

16 


520 

498 

57 

16 

25 

19 

1 

90 

80 

261 

22 

40 

26 

87 

266 

118 

107 

29 

1^ 
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Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers  —  Concluded. 


8EX  and  INDC8TR1E8. 


Native 
Born,  Na- 
tive 
Detoent 


Native 
Born,  For- 
eign 
Detoent 


Foreign 
Born 


Foreign 
Bom, 
Natural- 
ised 


Foreign  a----. 
Bor?,  I  A8;2" 
AUen  «"•■ 


Males —  Con. 
Stone : 

Marble  workers  — employers, 

Manufacturers, 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods, 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  grease, 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 
Toys  and  games  (children's), 
Trunks  and  valises. 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks,  . 
Wooden  goods, 
Woollen  goods, 
Worsted  goods, 


105 

13 

92 

43 

102 

106 

18 

19 

38 

234 

182 

8 


80 
11 


17 
98 
2 
8 
4 

85 
84 


146 
11 

134 
7 
19 

126 

3 

1 

78 
40 

8 


29 
1 

28 
1 

10 

88 
1 

2 
19 
11 


86 

826 

51 

ISO 

871 

21 

26 

45 

361 

267 

19 


Nativity  of  Manufacturers  and  Employers. 


Sex  AMD   INDCSTSIBS. 


Native 

Born,  Native 

Descent 


Native 

Bom,  Foreign 

Descent 


Foreign  B<Hii 


Aggregates 


Females. 


Boots  and  shoes,    . 
Boxes  (papermnd  wooden), 
Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe, 
Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 
Building : 

Manufacturers, . 


Steam  titters — employers. 
Buttons  and  dress  trimmings,     . 
Carriages  and  wagons, 
Chemical  preparations  (compounded). 
Clocks,  watches,  and  Jewelry,     . 
Clothing: 

Employers, 


Dressmakers, . 

Milliuers, 

Tailors,    . 

Manufacturers, 


Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

Food  preparations : 

Bakers  — employers,        .... 

Manufacturers, 

Furniture, 

Glass, 

Hair  work  fanlmal  and  human), 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,       .       .       .       . 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn  goods,  etc., . 

Leather, 

Liquors  and  beverages  (not  spirituous), . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods  : 

Blacksmiths  — employers, 

Manufacturers, 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,  . 
Paper  and  paper  goods,       .... 
Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc  ,     .        .       . 
Photographs  and  photographic  materials, 

Polishes  and  dress»ing, 

Printing^  publishing^  and  bookbinding : 

Employers. 

Bookbinders, 

Engravers  and  printers, 

Printers, 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods,    .... 

Saddler V  and  harness 

Silk  ana  silk  goods, 

Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods. 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, .... 

Wooden  goods, 

Woollen  goods, 


1,672 

3 
2 


1,.'S94 

1,576 

l,-29fl 

270 


18 

1 

2 
3 
32 
27 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


984 
1 


948 
942 
797 
141 

4 
6 


1 

16 
13 

3 


1,064 


1,032 

1,021 

915 

98 
8 
11 

1 

1 
16 
15 

1 

1 


3,720 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8,.'»74 
8,539 
8,011 
609 
19 
36 
1 
1 
2 
5 
64 
65 
9 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
9 
1 
8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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RecapUtdation, 


NaUre 
<j-_                                '  Born,  N«- 
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The  nativity  classification  of  the  proprietors,  by  sex,  engaged  in 
each  industry  or  branch  of  industry  can  be  seen  easily  from  the  table, 
but  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  a  number  of  representative 
industries  in  order  to  show  the  full  bearing  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  it. 

We  give  our  first  consideration  to  the  male  proprietors.  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  we  find  1,646  proprietors  of  native  birth  and 
239  of  foreign  birth,  out  of  a  total  of  1,885. 

Of  8,210  proprietors  in  the  building  industries,  5,326  are  of  native 
birth  and  2,884  of  foreign  birth;  of  the  building  contractors,  1,466  in 
number,  924  are  of  native  birth  and  542  of  foreign  birth ;  employing 
carpenters  number  1,788,  of  whom  1,118  are  of  native  birth  and  670  are 
of  foreign  birth;  the  employing  masons  (including  brick  and  stone 
masons)  number  629,  there  being  424  of  native  birth  and  205  of  foreign 
birth;  of  the  1,354  employing  painters,  933  are  of  native  birth  and  421 
of  foreign  birth  ;  the  employing  plumbers  number  689,  of  whom  504  are 
of  native  birth  and  185  of  foreign  birth;  217  masons  (contractors)  are 
of  native  birth  and  139  of  foreign  birth,  out  of  a  total  of  356. 

Of  the  770  manufacturers  of  carriages  and  wagons,  552  are  of  native 
birth  and  218  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  1,317  proprietors  reported  as  being  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  clothing  business,  879  being  classed  as  employers,  and  438  as 
manufacturers  ;  the  employers,  i)robably,  doing  work  largely  by  contract 
or  sub-contract;  of  the  879  employers,  308  are  of  native  bii-th  and  571 
of  foreign  birth ;  of  the  438  manufacturers  of  clothing,  those  of  native 
birth  number  239  and  those  of  foreign  birth  199. 

The  cotton  goods  manufacturers  numl)er  152,  of  whom  129  are  of 
native  birth  and  23  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  101  employers  of  labor  in  the  comparatively  new  industry 
called  "Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances,"  of  whom  85  are  of  native 
birth  and  16  of  foreign  birth. 
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Under  the  industry  called  <«Food  Preparations,"  we  find  750 
employing  bakers,  those  of  native  birth  numbering  367  and  those  of 
foreign  birth  383  ;  the  manufacturers  of  food  preparations  of  various 
kinds  are  489  in  number,  361  being  of  native  birth  and  128  of  foreign 
birth. 

Of  the  512  manufacturers  of  furniture,  386  are  of  native  birth  and 
126  of  foreign  birth. 

The  leather  industry  is  carried  on  by  359  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployers, of  whom  291  are  of  native  birth  and  68  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  111  manufacturers  of  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented  liquors, 
72  are  of  native  birth  and  39  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  253  manufacturers  of  lumber,  238  are  of  native  birth  and  15 
of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  187  employing  machinists  reported,  153  being  of  native 
birth  and  34  of  foreign  birth ;  the  manufacturers  of  machines  and  ma- 
chinery number  463,  of  whom  385  are  of  native  birth  and  78  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  employing  blacksmiths  number  1,001,  of  whom  555  are  of 
native  birth  and  446  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  784  manufacturers  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  643  are 
of  native  birth  and  141  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  224  manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  goods,  197  are  of 
native  birth  and  27  of  foreign  birth. 

The  manufacturers  of  photographs  and  photographic  materials  num- 
ber 289,  of  whom  224  are  of  native  birth  and  65  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding  industries  there  are 
520  employers  and  manufacturers,  428  being  of  native  birth  and  92  of 
foreign  birth. 

There  are  113  manufacturers  of  scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 
of  whom  80  are  of  native  birth  and  33  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  stone  industry,  there  are  3(52  employers  and  manufacturers, 
185  being  of  native  birth  and  1 77  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  snufi*,  and  cigars  there  are  371  em- 
ployers, of  whom  204  are  of  native  birth  and  167  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  3(51  manufacturers  of  wooden  goods,  269  being  of  native 
birth  and  92  of  foreign  birth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  we  find  286 
manufacturers,  of  whom  227  are  of  native  birth  and  59  are  of  foreign 
birth. 

Under  the  prebentation  for  females,  we  find  there  are  3,011  women 
engaged  as  employing  dressmakers,  of  whom  2,096  are  of  native  birth 
and  915  of  foreign  birth;  there  are  509  women  carrying  on  business  as 
milliners,  411  being  of  native  birth  and  98  of  foreign  birth. 

There  are  55  women  reported  as  conducting  bakeries,  40  of  whom 
are  of  native  birth  and  15  of  foreign  birth. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  text  table  which  follows,  an  industry  or 
branch  of  an  industry  has  been  credited  to  that  nativity  classification 
having  the  largest  numerical  representation.  For  instance,  referring 
to  the  line  Boots  and  Shoes,  on  page  30,  we  find  1,500  proprietors 
native  born  of  native  descent  out  of  a  total  of  1,885.  Following  the 
plan  adopted,  this  industry  would  be  credited  to  the  classification, 
"  Native  born  of  native  descent." 

The  result  of  this  classification  is  subjoined  : 

Males. 

Native  bom  of  native  descent  are  in  excess  of  each  one  of  the  other 
four  classes  in  101  instances. 

In  nine  instances  the  foreign  born  (naturalized)  are  in  excess  of  the 
others. 

In  two  instances  the  foreign  bom  (alien)  are  in  excess  of  the 
others. 

In  three  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  and  foreign  born 
(naturalized)  are  the  same. 

In  one  instance  only  foreign  born  (naturalized)  are  returned,  no 
other  class  appearing  against  the  business. 

In  four  iiistances  only  native  bom  of  native  descent  are  returned,  no 
other  class  appearing  against  the  industry. 

Females. 

In  12  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  are  in  excess  of 
each  of  the  other  classes. 

In  one  instance  the  native  bom  of  foreign  descent  is  in  excess  of  the 
others. 

In  one  instance  the  foreign  born  is  in  excess  of  the  others. 

In  16  instances  only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned. 

In  six  instances  only  foreign  bom  are  returned. 

In  three  instances  only  native  born  of  foreign  descent  are  returned. 

In  four  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  and  native  born 
of  foreign  descent  are  the  same. 

In  two  instances  the  native  born  of  foreign  descent  and  the  foreign 
born  are  the  same. 

In  the  second  text  table,  the  plan  of  preparation  followed  has  been 
to  credit  a  nativity  classification  when  it  was  in  excess  of  all  the  other 
classifications  presented  in  connection  with  any  industry  or  branch  of  an 
industry.  !For  instance,  referring  to  the  industry  Boots  and  Shoes,  on 
page  30,  we  find  that  1,500  male  proprietors,  out  of  a  total  of  1,885,  were 
native  born  of  native  descent;  as  this  number,  1,500,  is  larger  than  the 
combined  number  for  the  other  nativity  classifications  connected  with  the 
same  industry,  the  industry  Boots  and  Shoes  has  been  credited  to  native 
bom  of  native  descent.  ^  t 
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Males, 

Native  born  of  native  descent  is  in  excess  of  all  the  other  four  classes 
combined  in  85  instances. 

Only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  four  instances. 

No  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  three  instances. 

In  one  instance  the  native  born  of  native  descent  is  the  same  as  the 
other  four  classes. 

Females. 

Native  born  of  native  descent  is  in  excess  of  all  the  other  four  classes 
combined  in  eight  instances. 

Only  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  16  instances. 

No  native  born  of  native  descent  are  returned  in  11  instances. 

In  five  instances  the  native  born  of  native  descent  is  the  same  as  the 
other  four  classes. 

Considering  the  recapitulation,  we  find  a  total  of  26,813  proprietors, 
of  whom  23,0i)3  are  males  and  3,720  females.  Of  the  males,  13,219  are 
native  born  of  native  descent,  and  2,862  native  born  of  foreign  descent. 
The  foreign  born  number  91 ;  the  foreign  born  (naturalized)  4,818  ;  and 
the  foreign  born  (alien)  2,103. 

Of  the  females,  1,672  are  native  born  of  native  descent,  and  984 
native  born  of  foreign  descent ;  the  foreign  born  number  1,064. 

Combining  these  numbers,  we  find  that  the  native  born  males, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  number  16,081;  the  foreign  born, 
including  the  naturalized  and  alien,  number  7,012.  The  native  born 
females,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  number  2,656  ;  and  the 
foreign  born,  1,064. 

In  the  second  recapitulation  these  numbers  are  reduced  to  percent- 
ages. We  find  that  of  the  proprietors  considered,  86.12  per  cent  are 
males  and  13.88  per  cent  females.  Of  the  males,  49.30  per  cent  are 
native  born  of  native  descent;  10.67  per  cent  native  born  of  foreign 
descent;  0.34  per  cent  are  foreign  born;  17.97  per  cent,  foreign  born 
(naturalized) ;  and  7.84  per  cent,  foreign  born  (alien). 

Of  the  females,  6.24  per  cent  are  native  born  of  native  descent; 
3.67  per  cent  native  bom  of  foreign  descent;  and  3.97  per  cent,  foreign 
born. 

Combining  these  percentages,  we  find  that  the  native-born  males, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  represent  59.97  per  cent;  and  the 
foreign  bom,  including  naturalized  and  alien,  represent  26.15  percent. 
The  native-bom  females,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  descent,  represent 
9.91  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  born  3.97  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  male  proprietors  are 
engaged  in  120  industries  or  branches  of  an  industry,  while  the  females 
are  represented  in  45. 
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PALACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Probably  the  one  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  life  has 
influenced  posterity  for  the  greatest  good  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
was  the  ideal  American,  and  it  has  been  common  to  praise  him  and  his 
work  for  the  past  hundred  years.  It  has  been  said  that  ''  Nations  have 
prospered  by  adhering  to  his  principles.  That  the  general  welfare  of 
man  has  reached  a  higher  level  because  he  lived."  His  name  has  been 
identified  with  the  best  in  education,  and  with  the  foundation  of  institu- 
tions whose  utility  insures  their  permanency.  "  He  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  permanent  foundations  in  the  world  are  educational. 
The  public  library  which  he  founded  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  in  America 
and  the  parent  of  tiiousands  of  others,  has  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  oldest  learned  society  in  this  country,  was  founded  by  him  and  has 
been  a  co-ordinating  force  in  furthering  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge. The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  inception  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  spirit,  has  trained  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Millions  of  men,  ignorant  of  the  wisdom  of  Adam  Smith,  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  of  later  economists  of  eminence,  have  been  taught 
habits  of  thrift  and  have  better  provided  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  themselves  by  practising  the  homely  precepts  of  Poor  Richard." 
His  vrill  perpetuated  his  own  utilitarian  ideas  in  providing  for  public 
charities,  for  prizes  in  his  ideal  school  in  the  form  of  medals  for  the 
encouragement  of  scholarship,  and  in  all  ways  he  strove  to  make  his 
benevolence  immortal. 

His  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  artisans  and  the  apprentices,  as  con- 
tained in  his  will,  illustrates  the  ruling  ideas  of  his  life  : 

I  have  considered  that  among  artisans  good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, and,  having  myself  heen  hred  to  a  manual  art,  printing,  in  my  native  town,  and  afterwards 
as8isted  to  set  up  my  business  in  Philadelphia  by  kind  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  here, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  my  fortune  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed  to  me, 
I  wish  to  be  useful  even  after  my  death,  if  possible,  in  forming  and  advancing  other  young  men 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  their  country  in  both  those  towns. 

To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  give  one  thousand  thereof 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  thousand  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  herein- 
after mentioned  and  declared. 

The  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  shall  be  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  united  with  the  ministers  of 
the  oldest  Episcopalian,  Congregational,  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let 
out  the  sum  upon  interest,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  to  such  young  married  artificers,  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  said  town,  and  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  duties  required  in  their  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from  at  least  two 
respectable  citizens,  who  are  willing  to  become  their  sureties,  in  a  bond  with  the  applicants,  for 
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the  repayment  of  the  moneys  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed ; 
all  which  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  current  gold 
coin ;  and  the  managers  shall  keep  a  bound  book  or  books,  wherein  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
those  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  of  their  sureties,  together 
with  the  sums  lent,  the  dates,  and  other  necessary  and  proper  records  respecting  the  business  and 
concerns  of  this  institution.  And  as  these  loans  are  intended  to  assist  young  married  artificers 
in  setting  up  their  business,  they  are  to  be  proportioned,  by  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  so  as 
not  to  exceed  sixty  pounds  sterling  to  one  person,  nor  to  be  less  than  fifteen  pounds;  and  if  the 
number  of  applicants  so  entitled  should  be  so  large  as  that  the  sum  will  not  suffice  to  afford  to- 
each  as  much  as  might  otherwise  not  be  improper,  the  proi>ortion  to  each  shall  be  diminished  so 
as  to  afford  to  everyone  some  assistance.  These  aids  may  therefore  be  small  at  first,  but  as  the 
capital  increases  by  the  accumulated  interest  they  will  be  more  ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as 
many  as  possible  in  their  turn,  as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  principal  borrowed  more 
easy,  each  borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  with  the  yearly  interest,  one-tenth  part  of  the  princi- 
pal, which  sums  of  principal  and  interest  so  paid  in  shall  be  again  let  out  to  fresh  borrowers. 

And  as  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  always  be  found  in  Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent 
citizens,  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation  by  super- 
intending and  managing  this  institution  gratis,  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  money  will  at  any 
time  be  dead  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the  interest;  in 
which  there  may,  in  time,  be  more  than  the  occasions  in  Boston  shall  require,  and  then  some  may 
be  spared  to  the  neighboring  or  other  towns  in  the  said  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  may  desire 
to  have  it,  such  towns  engaging  to  pay  punctually  the  interest  and  the  portions  of  the  principal 
annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston. 

If  this  plan  is  executed,  and  succeeds  as  projected  without  interruption  for  one  hundred 
years,  the  sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  of  which  I  would  have 
the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  then  lay  out,  at  their  discretion,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  which  may  be  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants, 
such  as  fortifications,  bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may 
make  living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to  strangers 
resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence.  The  remaining  thirty-one  thousand  pounds 
I  would  have  continued  to  be  let  out  on  interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  another  hun- 
dred years,  as  I  hope  it  will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  youth  and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  characters  and  useful  citizens.  At  the  end 
of  this  second  term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has  prevented  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be  four 
millions  and  sixty-one  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  leave  one  million  sixty-one  thousand  i>ound8 
to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  three  millions  to  the  disposition 
of  the  government  of  the  State,  not  presuming  to  carry  my  views  farther. 

Such  was  the  plan  outlined  by  Franklin  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest, 
skilled  mechanics,  a  class  which  he  had  always  loved,  and  for  which  he 
had  always  the  most  profound  respect.  Since  this  sum  of  money  has 
become  available  there  have  been  numberless  ways  suggested  in  which 
the  money  might  be  used  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  *'  inhabitants  " 
of  the  city  collectively,  but  also  of  certain  individuals  whose  desires  and 
those  of  Franklin  were  not  exactly  in  harmony.  In  fact,  so  strenuous 
were  these  persons  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  handling  of  this  immense 
amount  of  money  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  thought  it  proper  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  its  disposition.  The  full  bench 
on  November  25,  1903,  handed  down  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
will  of  Franklin  contemplated  a  board  of  managers  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  to  have  charge  of  and  manage  the  fund  and  lay  it  out  in  public 
works ;  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  who,  with  three 
clergymen,  were  constituted  by  the  codicil  a  board  of  managers,  acted 
not  as  public  officers  but  as  appointees  under  the  will,  and  that  the  board 
of  aldermen  do  not,  ex-officio,  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  selectmen  in 
this  regard  ;  that  the  will  being  silent  as  to  the  appointment  of  successors 
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of  the  selectmen,  the  court  will  exercise  its  equitable  functions  and  fill 
the  vacancies,  and  that,  without  such  appointment,  no  one  is  legally 
authorized  to  act  in  place  of  the  selectmen.  The  final  order  of  the  court 
is  tliat  managers  should  be  appointed  by  it  from  persons  in  Boston 
*'  virtuous  and  benevolent  citizens,  willing  to  bestow  a  i^art  of  their  time 
in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation  by  superintending  and  mianaging 
this  institution  gratis,"  of  whom  the  Mayor  is  to  be  one  to  act  with  the 
ministers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  disposition  of  the  fund  would  best 
carry  out  the  implied  wishes  of  Franklin  ?  Considering  his  love  of  labor, 
and  his  many  efibrts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  artisan 
as  he  knew  him,  would  it  not  be  carrying  out  his  expressed  will  in  a 
measure,  if  a  portion  of  this  sum  were  devoted  to  giving  the  workingman 
a  building  in  which  his  interests  would  be  looked  after  as  Franklin 
would  have  wished,  without  sectarianism,  and  without  dogmatic  rules 
and  regulations?  Surely  it  Avould  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  the 
terms  of  the  will  to  thus  supply  a  need  that  is  felt  more  and  more  every 
day.  As  early  as  1729,  it  was  Franklin's  idea  that  '^  the  means  for  the 
true  prosperity  of  America  were  in  the  traders,  artificers,  laborers,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  land  ;  that  the  fundamental  notion  in  economics  was 
that  labor  was  the  measure  and  creator  of  wealth.*'  In  consideration  of 
Franklin's  views,  gauged  trom  the  present  environment,  a  "Palace  for 
the  People "  would  not  seem  to  be  an  extravagant  variation  from  the 
actual  letter  of  his  will. 

Something  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in  England,  and  with 
considerable  success.  In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont 
left  a  legacy  of  about  $()5,00(),  with  the  object  of  providing,  to  use  his 
own  terms,  "Intellectual  Improvement  and  Rational  Recreation  and 
Amusement  for  the  People  living  at  the  East  End  of  London."  This 
small  amount  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
until  1884,  when  an  additional  sum  was  realized.  In  1885,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  a  considerable  sum  was  likewise  realized  from  an 
appeal  to  the  public.  Dating  from  that  meeting,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  the  sum  to  $875,000,  and  these  were  eventually  crowned 
with  success  through  the  generosity  of  one  individual,  who  contributed 
the  balance  wanted,  namely,  $14,000.  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen  consented 
to  become  a  patron  and  contributed  $1,000,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  large  hall  to  be  named  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  Prince  of  "Wales  gave 
$500,  Lord  Roseberry  $12,500  for  a  swimming  bath,  Mr.  T.  Dyer 
Edwardes  $15,000,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  gave  $5,000,  and  promised 
a  further  sum  of  $15,000  in  three  years,  while  the  East  London  contribu- 
tion amounted  to  $17,500.  The  most  important  contribution,  however, 
was  that  firom  the  Drapers'  Company.  This  body  had  been  pioneers  in 
the  movement  for  technical  education,  and  gave  the  truly  magnificent 
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sum  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Institution  to  teach  working  men  and  women  practical  science. 

The  aims,  as  then  announced,  were  to  create  an  institution,  in  which, 
whether  in  science,  art,  or  literature,  any  student  might  be  able  to  follow 
up  his  education  to  the  highest  point  by  means  of  technical  and  trade 
schools,  reading  rooms,  and  libraries  —  in  fact,  that  the  Palace  might 
become  the  UniV^ersity  of  East  London.  While  aflFording  such  facilities 
for  education,  the  trustees  also  desired  to  provide  for  those  who  wished 
simply  social  enjoyment,  and  to  this  end  they  proposed  to  establish  a 
Winter  garden,  concert  hall,  recreation  grounds,  g3Tnnasium,  and  swim- 
ming baths  for  both  sexes,  and  rooms  for  indoor  games,  etc.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  Queen's  Hall  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
June  28,  1886,  and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  May  14, 
1887.  The  swimming  bath  was  opened  May  14,  1888,  while  the  library 
was  opened  June  16,  1888.  On  October  5,  the  technical  schools  were 
opened,  and  in  1892  the  Winter  garden  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Other  departments  were  constructed  in  the  years  following,  until  the 
scheme  had  fully  developed  itself. 

The  area  surrounding  the  People's  Palace  is  probably  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
and  varying  trades  and  industries,  such  as  the  clothing  trades,  chemi- 
cal industries,  furniture,  building,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
Consequently,  subjects  bearing  on  a  variety  of  trades  have  to  be  taught, 
of  which  engineering  and  chemistry  are  the  most  important. 

The  following  resume  gives  the  work  of  the  People's  Palace  : 

Day  Educational  Work.  The  day  school  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  educational  work  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  devote  their  day  time  to  study  and  the  other 
for  those  who  are  only  able  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  evening. 

The  course  in  the  day  school  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  is  intended  for  boys  of  12  and  13  who  have  at  least  passed  the  sixth 
standard  of  the  educational  code.  In  the  first  year  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  i^nglish,  French,  German,  and  mathematics,  together  with 
physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  either  machine  or  building  drawing,  and 
manual  instruction.  All  boys  take  this  course  in  the  first  year,  and,  in 
the  second  year,  some  repeat  it ;  others  who  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
make  a  selection  between  the  advanced  mechanical,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  advanced  physical  and  chemical  course  on  the  other.  All  boys  in  the 
third  year  take  a  special  course  in  one  or  other  of  these  subjects.  Those 
who  have  taken  the  full  three  years'  course  in  mechanics  are  in  excellent 
position  for  entering  the  workshops  or  drawing  offices  of  engineering 
firms.  Many  of  the  firms  are  willing  to  receive  such  boys  into  their 
workshops  in  the  status  of  apprentices  on  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
premium,  or  frequently  of  no  premium  at  all.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  enter 
chemical  works  in  the  position  of  junior  analysts.     Boys  employed  in 
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both  chemical  and  engineering  works  usually  continue  their  studies  at 
the  evening  classes.  The  total  number  in  the  day  school  is  about  380, 
the  great  majority  of  these  being  the  sons  of  parents  of  the  artisan  class. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1897-8  the  governors  insti- 
tuted day  courses  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  enable 
the  cleverest  boys,  who  had  been  through  the  three  years'  course  in  the 
day  school,  and  likewise  other  students,  to  continue  their  studies  in  engi- 
neering and  chemical  work  for  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
engineering  course  embraces  mathematics,  practical  geometry,  engineer- 
ing drawing,  applied  mechanics,  physics,  experimental  laboratory  work, 
French  or  German,  together  with  workshop  instruction.  The  training, 
which  includes  the  use  of  larofe  testino;  machines  and  other  advanced 
engineering  work,  is  most  suitable  for  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for 
appointments  in  large  engineering  firms.  The  chemistry  and  physics 
course  includes  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  both  organic  and  in- 
organic chemistry  together  with  mathematics,  physics,  and  French  or 
German.  Day  instruction  has  for  many  years  been  given  in  the  School 
of  Art. 

Evening  Educational  Work,  The  evening  work  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections:  London  University,  mathematical,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  building  construction,  physics,  electrical  engineering, 
chemistry,  art,  trade,  languages,  and  conunercial  and  music  sections. 

London  University  Course.  The  course  for  the  London  University 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  comprises  three  examinations. 

1.  A  matriculation  examination  involving  English,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  science. 

2.  An  intermediate  examination  embracing  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics, experimental  physics,  and  chemistry. 

3.  A  final  examination  in  which  the  student  must  take  three  out  of 
the  following  subjects :  Pure  mathematics,  mixed  mathematics,  experi- 
mental physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  and 
geology.     In  most  of  these,  honors  may  be  taken. 

Special  evening  classes  are  arranged  at  the  People's  Palace  for  the 
matriculation  and  intermediate  examinations,  while  the  students  for  the 
final  are  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  the  professors  at  the  head  of 
the  various  departments.  Students  are  also  prepared  for  the  honors  in 
the  final  examination  in  several  of  the  subjects. 

Mathematics.  The  mathematical  instruction  covers  the  whole  range 
of  the  South  Kensington  examinations  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  stage. 
Mathematics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  en- 
gineering and  building  trades,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  to  those  connected 
with  chemical  work.     The  instruction  is  of  a  very  thorough  description. 

Physics,  The  professor  of  physics  conducts  evening  classes  for  the 
London  University  examinations,  and  there  are  classes  for  preparation 
for  the  science  and  art  department's  examinations.  f^  t 
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Electrical  Emjineering.  The  electrical  engineering  department  has^ 
lately  been  placed  in  an  efficient  condition  in  regard  to  apparatus  and 
machinery,  a  considerable  sum  having  been  spent  by  the  governing  body. 
There  is  a  large  attendance  at  the  classes  of  those  connected  with  the 
trade.  In  connection  Avith  this  department  there  is  a  class  in  telegraphy 
which  is  especially  intended  for  those  employed  in  the  post-office,  who 
receive  an  extra  increment  from  the  government  on  obtaining  the  full 
technological  certificate  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Institute.  This 
certificate  likewise  requires  the  student  to  obtain  an  elementary  certifi- 
cate in  electricity  and  magnetism,  in  addition  to  passing  the  city  and 
guilds  examination. 

The  Chemistry  School.  The  course  includes  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  There  are  two  good  labora- 
tories well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Each  student  in  the  practical  classes 
is  supplied  with  a  set  of  apparatus,  on  which  a  small  deposit  is  paid. 
This  is  returned  at  the  end  of  his  course,  less  a  deduction  for  breakages. 
Othei-wise  there  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  apparatus.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  making  of  dyes  and  to  the  descriptions  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  employed  in  chemical  works. 

Tlie  Art  School.  The  school  of  art  is  open  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays  in  the  evening  from  7  to  9.30  p.m.  On  the 
lower  floor  are  two  rooms  for  model  and  free-hand  drawing,  a  third  room 
being  devoted  to  modelling  in  class.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  floor  is 
the  long  anticjue  gallery,  in  which  are  numerous  casts  from  the  antique. 
At  the  East  end  of  this  gallery  is  situated  the  life  room,  and  at  the  West 
the  design  room.  Students  are  prepared  for  almost  all  the  art  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  science  and  art  department,  but  they  are  also 
specially  encouraged  to  work  at  designs  suitable  for  silks  and  various 
manufactures.  In  the  life  class  much  attention  is  paid  to  developing 
character  in  the  work  of  the  student,  and  encouragement  is  given  for 
those  wishing  to  compete  for  various  prizes  for  artistic  work.  Nude 
models  are  posed  on  each  evening,  when  the  school  is  open,  for  men  ; 
women  having  the  opportunity  for  doing  similar  work  in  the  day  tmie. 
In  connection  with  the  art  department  there  are  wood  car\4ng  classes* 
Pupils  attending  these  are  expected  to  also  take  other  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  of  art. 

Trade  Classes.  In  connection  with  the  trade  classes,  the  governors 
of  the  People's  Palace  award  certificates  in  certain  subjects  which  are 
intended  to  guarantee  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

Plumbing.  Plumbing  classes,  which  are  exclusively  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  meet  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  when 
there  are  lectures  and  workshop  i)ractice.  Many  plumbers'  apprentices 
in  the  East  End  of  London  have  very  poor  facilities  for  learning  the 
higher  part  of  their  Avork,  and  these  classes  are  of  much  assistance  to 
them.     The  workshop  is  a  large  one  and  is  excellently  fitted  up. 
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Tailors'  Cutting.  The  classes  in  tailors'  cutting  are  likewise  intended 
for  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  East  End  is  engaged  in  tailoring  work,  they  are  naturally 
popular.  Pupils  have  every  fiicility  for  working  on  the  methods  actually 
employed  in  practice.  The  making  of  women's  gannents,  as  well  as  of 
men's,  is  taught. 

Bookbinding.  The  bookbinding  class  is  instructed  in  all  the  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  binding  of  a  book  on  the  most  approved 
methods.  The  two  instructors  are  both  practical  men  engaged  at  their 
own  trade.  In  addition  to  the  practical  classes  in  forwarding  and  finish- 
ing, lectures  are  given  on  the  more  technical  side  of  the  subject.  The 
class  is  restricted  to  apprentices  and  workmen  actually  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

Sign  Writing.  The  sign  writing  and  graining  class,  which  meets 
on  Thursday  evening,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  London.  It  is  usually 
well  attended  during  the  winter  months.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
of  improving  themselves  in  artistic  letter  writing,  gilding  and  shading,, 
while  special  attention  is  given  to  graining  in  imitation  of  woods  and 
marbles.     There  is  likewise  a  house  decoration  class. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  Classes  are  held  in  dressmaking  and 
in  millinery  and  dresscutting,  which  are  confined  to  women.  The  dress- 
making is  in  three  grades,  — elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  — 
and  every  care  is  taken  that  the  styles  and  methods  taught  are  of  the 
newest.  Those  working  in  these  classes  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
bring  their  own  materials,  in  which  case  the  garments  constructed  become 
their  property  on  completion. 

Languages  and  Commercial  Classes.  This  group  of  classes  is  more 
8i)ecially  useful  to  those  who  are  earning  their  living  as  clerks,  and  who 
wish  to  improve  their  position  as  such.  The  French  classes  meet  on 
three  evenings,  and  embrace  a  thoroughly  graduated  course.  Some  of 
the  classes  are  devoted  to  conversational  instruction,  and  special  attention 
is  paid  to  students  acquiring  a  good  accent.  The  German  classes  meet 
on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  are  divided  into  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced.  Shorthand  classes  of  two  kinds  are  held;  those 
in  which  Pitman's  system  is  taught  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  evenings,  on  the  last  of  which  a  higher  fee  is  charged 
for  instruction.  On  AVednesday  evening  there  is  also  a  class  in  script 
shorthand.  The  bookkeeping  class  meets  on  Thursday  evening,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The  civil  service  classes 
are  intended  to  prepare  those  engaged  in  the  day  time  for  the  competitive 
examinations  held  by  the  civil -service  commissioners,  for  various  posts 
in  connection  with  the  post^oflSce,  telegraph,  and  other  departments,  and 
they  are  also  suitable  for  those  wishing  to  enter  for  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  School  Board  for 
London,  for  various  positions  in  their  offices.     In  the  casp-^f  tha  civil 
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service,  the  number  of  candidates  has  become  so  great,  and  the  subjects 
are  of  such  an  elementary  nature,  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible 
to  be  successful  in  the  competition  without  the  tuition  of  a  teacher,  who 
has  devoted  his  attention  specially  to  the  style  of  examination.  To  be 
successful  in  any  but  the  lowest  grade  of  the  civil  service,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  a  pupil  should  have  a  good  training  at  school  previously. 
Boys  or  girls,  who  have  had  such  a  training,  should  be  successful  after 
attending  these  classes  for  a  short  period.  There  is  a  special  class 
for  girls. 

Mime  Classen,  The  music  section  includes  individual  instruction 
on  the  piano,  each  lesson  being  for  half  an  hour  and  the  fee  for  twelve 
lessons  being  $3.75  or  $5.25.  There  is  class  instruction  in  harmony, 
singing,  both  staff  and  old  notation,  and  in  violin  playing.  A  large 
choral  society  meets,  and  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  choral  works  are 
performed,  ilembers  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  music  fairly  well 
at  sight  before  they  are  admitted. 

Gymnastics.  The  large  gymnasium  is  open  for  men  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridaj's,  and  for  women,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  during 
the  winter  months  the  swimming  bath  is  fitted  up  as  an  additional  gym- 
nasium for  men  to  use  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  when  the  main 
gymnasium  is  reserved  for  girls.  There  is  likewise  a  class  on  Wednes- 
day evening  for  teachers,  and  also  another  for  working  girls  on  the  same 
evening. 

Bow  and  Bromley  Branch.  At  the  Bow  and  Bromley  Branch 
additional  classes  are  held  in  mathematics,  stages  one  and  two,  practical, 
plane,  and  solid  geometry,  building  construction,  French,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  dressmaking,  cooking,  elocution,  solo  singing,  pianoforte,  and 
the  organ.  There  is  likewise  a  group  of  classes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  biology,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  an  excellent  biological 
laboratory.  The  most  important  of  these  classes  are  in  physiology  and 
botany,  while  instruction  is  also  given  in  physiography  and  hygiene. 

Recreative  and  Social  Work.  The  recreative  and  social  work  of  the 
People's  Palace  is  divided  into  two  heads.  One  includes  the  entertain- 
ments and  other  amusements  and  recreations  which  are  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  are  organized  for  their  benefit.  The  other  consists  of 
social  work  among  the  students,  which  is  intended  to  assist  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  to  aftord  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
the  necessary  amusement  and  recreation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  social  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public 
centres  around  the  Queen's  Hall.  This  building  has  a  seating  accommo- 
dation for  about  2,500  persons.  There  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  platform 
affords  ample  accommodation  for  a  large  choir.  On  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  entertainments  and  concerts  of  various  natures  are 
given.  Those  on  Saturdays  are  very  largely  attended,  and  the  adjoining 
Winter  garden  is  generally  thrown  open  as  a  promenade.         ^  j 
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The  Handel  Society  has  made  it  a  practice  to  give  one  of  their  an- 
nual concerts  in  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  choirs  connected  with  the  People's 
Palace  and  its  Bow  and  Bromley  Branch,  each  of  which  numbers  close 
upon  150  members,  ^ving  oratorios,  cantatas,  etc.,  in  which  the  solos 
are  taken  by  singers  of  the  first  rank.  These  have  been  very  largely 
attended,  and  have  been  most  popular. 

The  swimming  bath  is  open  to  the  general  public  from  Easter  to 
September,  the  charge  for  admission  being  about  six  cents,  and  under 
certain  conditions  reduced  to  four  cents.  On  Tuesdays  it  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  women.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  a  very  large 
attendance  at  the  bath,  as  many  as  1,000  persons  being  present  on  one 
day.  It  is  much  appreciated  by  those  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  largely  used  by  the  boys  attending  the  various  board  schools,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  coming,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  masters,  on 
payment  of  two  cents  each. 

The  library,  which  is  likewise  open  to  the  general  public,  is  much 
frequented,  and  has  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 

The  horticultural  society  is  open  to  the  public,  and  holds  three  or 
four  flower  shows  at  the  People's  Palace  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
These  have  been  very  successful  in  stimulating  a  local  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  The  gardens  and  open-air  gymnasium  afford  a 
pleasant  resort  for  those  residing  in  the  neigh})orhood,  which  are  more 
especially  appreciated  by  the  younger  generation.  With  a  view  to  en- 
couraging recreative  work  among  the  students  attending  the  classes,  the 
Drapers'  Company  purchased  and  laid  out  an  athletic  and  recreative 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  a  students'  union  was  formed.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  union  there  are  cricket,  football,  and  lawn  tennis  sections. 
Dances  are  likewise  organized  by  the  conmiittee,  which  has  had  upon 
several  occasions  the  loan  of  the  Queen's  Hall  from  the  governing  body, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  students  and  friends  have  been 
present. 

In  addition  to  the  clubs  connected  with  the  students'  union,  there 
are  other  societies  for  students,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
engineering,  chemical,  architectural,  and  literary  and  debating  societies, 
the  sketching  club,  electrical  society,  an  old  boys'  club,  and,  although 
less  connected  with  the  People's  Palace,  the  Beaumont  Cycling  Club,  the 
Ramblers'  Club,  and  the  Swimming  Club.  There  are  also  men's  and 
women's  social  rooms  and  a  students'  library,  where  books  of  reference 
may  be  obtained.  The  societies  meet  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers,  and  organize  social  evenings,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governing  body,  social  dances.  The  members  of  various  classes  and 
departments  likewise  meet  on  various  occasions  for  social  evenings. 

The  Salvation  Army  of  Boston  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  it  terms  a  People's  Palace,  to  cost 
ultimately  about  $200,000.     The  intention  is  to  erect  a  five-story  build- 
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ing  containing  recreation  halls,  oflSces,  and  bedrooms  with  other  helps 
for  the  homeless  and  others.  The  design  must  be  considered,  perhaps, 
more  allied  to  charity  and  religion,  but  a  brief  description  of  the  institu- 
tion is  included  here.  The  basement  will  contain  a  large  reading  room 
and  library,  where  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  may  be  found, 
and  literature  of  a  helpful  and  practical  chamcter.  On  the  same  floor,  a 
room  for  games,  etc.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  have  in  the  basement  a 
.coflTee  saloon  with  first-class  appointments,  where  men  may  get  the  best 
x)f  coflTee  and  light  lunch  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Connected  there- 
with will  be  a  conversational  room,  a  writing  room,  also  tub  and  shower 
baths,  and  a  sub-basement  where  the  boiler,  engine,  etc.,  will  be  located. 
In  the  summer  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  portion  of  the  building  for  a  swim- 
ming tank,  the  size  of  which  will  be  22  by  75  feet.  In  other  words,  the 
floor  covering  the  reading  room,  library,  and  game  room  would  be  taken 
up  and  beneath  would  be  a  tank  ready  for  the  water  to  be  turned  on  for 
the  use  of  the  many  who  would  delight  in  its  privileges. 

On  the  first  floor  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  public  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,000  persons.  A  store  would  be  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  one 
for  the  sale  of  cheap  furniture  and  clothing,  and  the  other  for  a  free  labor 
exchange.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  executive  oflices  for  the 
Army's  work  in  New  England,  a  free  dispensary,  and  the  department 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  three  floors  above  would  be  devoted  to 
hotel  purposes,  built  largely  on  the  '*  Mills  Hotel"  plan,  giving  to  the 
men  a  clean,  comfortable  room  for  the  sum  of  25  cents. 

Col.  W.  Evans,  of  the  Army,  says :  **  We  hope  to  make  this  insti- 
tution one  which  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  laboring  men.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  kindred  organizations  hardly 
touch  the  laboring  classes  of  our  city,  and  seeing  that  the  Salvation 
Army  is  so  well  in  touch  with  them  at  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
thought  possible  that  we  might  be  the  ones  to  most  successfully  manage 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  It  is  intended  first  of  all  to  surround  those 
who  come  within  oiu*  sphere  of  influence  with  every  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse  oftered  at  the  present  time  by  the  saloon  and  pool 
rooms.  It  has  been  observed  in  many  years  past  that  a  very  large 
number  of  those  coming  to  us  for  assistance,  and  who  at  present  take 
advantage  of  our  Shelters,  are  men  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
securing  an  industrial  education,  and  consequently  their  earning  capacity 
is  limited.  Their  ordinary  expenses  of  living  absorb  all  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  they  are  not  able  to  lay  by,  perhaps  even  a  fraction,  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  and  when  either  of  these  overtake  them  they  become 
public  charges.  The  wage  earners  of  this  description,  we  anticipate, 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  oiur  proposed  People's  Palace. 
The  prices  for  the  single  rooms,  which  will  be  arranged  on  the  upper 
floors,  will  be  very  low,  and  the  highest  sanitary  conditions  will  be 
sought  after  in  the  construction  and  care  of  the  same.     This  ought  to 
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mean  a  maximum  of  physical  comfort  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  with 
the  saving  to  the  wage  earner  from  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
saloon  and  kindred  places.  Believing  also  that  their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  will  demand  earnest  consideration,  we  have  planned  for  a  public 
hall  on  the  street  floor  in  which  will  be  held  bright,  interesting  religious 
meetings  nightly." 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES. 


During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903,  there  were  32  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  Massachusetts,  by  months  as  follows  :  October,  eight;  November, 
14 ;  December,  10.  Of  this  number,  there  were  six  lockouts,  a  larger 
number  in  comparison  to  the  total  than  the  Bureau  has  reported  in  two 
years.  The  disputes  were  fewer  in  number  than  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1902,  and  numbered  16  less  than  those  occurring  during  the 
preceding  quarter.  While  some  of  the  strikes  were  of  minor  importance, 
there  were  many  individual  strikes  and  lockouts  which  lasted  a  long  time 
and  involved  a  large  number. 

Causes  and  results  of  the  controversies  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 


Results                                             | 

Causks. 

Succeed* d 

Com- 
promlied 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Total 
Disputes 

Wages, 

Open  shop, 

Union  oontroverBy,  .... 
Employment  of  non-union  men,     . 

Hours, 

Hours  and  wages,     .... 
Other  causes 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

I 

_ 

1 

6 
3 

1 

2 
4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
- 

- 

11 
5 

4 
3 
3 

1 
5 

Totals, 

6 

2 

16 

6 

3 

82 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  15,  or  46.88 
per  cent,  ended  disastrously  for  the  workingmen,  while  eight,  or  25  per 
•cent,  succeeded  or  were  compromised. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  cities  and  towns  wherein  the 
strikes  took  place,  and  the  number  occurring  in  each:  Boston,  11; 
Worcester,  four;  Fall  River  and  Haverhill,  two  each;  and  the  following 
one  each :  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Clinton,  Lowell,  Newbury- 
port,  North  Attleborough,  Northborough,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  South- 
tridge,  Taunton,  und  Whitman. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  was  heavier  than  has  been  reported  for 
some  time,  as  may  be  seen  frota  the  following :  Four  strikes  lasted  less 
than  one  week  and  involved  40  employes;  10  lasted  one  week  but  less 
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than  two  and  involved  620  employes :  one  dispute  lasted  three  weeks, 
involving  15  employes ;  one  strike  lasted  two  months,  involving  350 
employes ;  one  strike  lasted  13  weeks,  involving  350  employes.  In 
three  strikes  where  82  employes  were  involved  places  were  filled  as  soon 
as  possible.  Seven  strikes  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  period,  in 
five  of  which  2,188  employes  were  involved.  In  25  disputes  for  which 
returns  were  made,  we  find  the  total  number  involved  to  be  3,742. 
Consideration  of  the  strikes  for  which  both  duration  and  employes  were 
given  shows  that  1,375  strikers  lost  50,689  working-days.  We  append 
brief  accounts  of  some  of  the  most  important  disputes. 

On  October  5,  the  American  Type  Founders  Co.  in  Boston  locked 
out  35  employes,  whereupon  the  others  struck.  It  was  a  question  of 
open  shop,  the  men  being  asked  to  sign  individual  agreement  giving 
them  steady  employment  and  binding  them  not  to  engage  in  strike  or  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  company,  but  the  employers  would  not 
unionize  their  establishments.  This  was  part  of  the  general  strike  or 
lockout  covering  the  plants  of  the  company  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  350  type 
founders  were  involved.  On  January  2,  about  13  weeks  from  the  inau- 
guration of  the  trouble,  the  strike  was  declared  off  by  the  International 
Council,  men  being  ordered  to  return  to  work  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  get.     Type  Founders  Union  No.  2  involved. 

On  October  24,  about  100  messenger  boys  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Boston  were  locked  out  to  prevent  strike  on 
account  of  suspension  of  union  president ;  company  hired  girls  to  fill 
places  ;  new  boys  have  also  been  hired.  Strike  has  not  yet  been  declared 
off  by  Telegraph  Messenger  Boys  Union. 

General  strike  of  upholsterers  in  Boston  on  November  9  involved 
350  men  who  went  out  to  enforce  demand  for  44-hour  week.  Employ- 
ers offered  48  hours,  Avhich  proposition  was  refused.  They  then  formed 
an  association  and  voted  to  make  50  hours  the  working  week.  On 
January  9,  strike  was  declared  off,  men  returning  to  work  on  same  terms 
as  existed  when  they  left.  In  individual  cases,  the  pay  was  raised  from 
$18  to  $20  weekly.     Upholsterers  Union  No.  53  involved. 

General  strike  of  electrical  workers  of  Boston  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  involving  200  men  who  left  work  because  finns  refused  to  sign 
agreement  giving  increase  in  wages.  One  week  later,  demands  were 
granted. 

On  November  9,  two  optical  manufacturing  establishments  and  two 
cutlery  firms  at  Southbridge  locked  out  their  operatives  (numbering 
about  1,900)  because  the  men  were  organizing.  The  firms  asked  that 
men  sign  agreement  stating  that  they  were  not  members  of  a  union  and 
would  not  become  members  without  giving  the  company  a  week's  notice 
in  writing.  The  men  generally  signed  although  the  matter  has  not  been 
entirely  settled  up  to  date. 
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[Each  at  tbtiiie  mntiJiJ  reports  pre^onta 
eomparlHoufi,  for  Idc^utlco];  eHtabllfthmentAg  be- 
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lass.  I.  Monuftteturea;  II,  Ckronology. 
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1S93»  I.  MaBtifacturei!;  11.  Chmnology, 
Cloth  (16  c.]. 

IS91.  1.  Mwjiilactiire*;  If,  ChroQOlogy. 
Cloth  (J5  *\). 

lives'.  I.  Mutiafactuvvfl;  II.  Chronology. 
Clothe;.*?  c). 

Ili06.  I.  Manufactorw;  II.  Cluvnology, 
Cloth  (72  c), 

1S197.  I.  HaniilRQiiireii ;  IL  Chronology. 
Cloth  (7  7  c). 

1998.  I.  Mjiniifttctnrea;  H.  Te^cHle  In- 
duHtriea;  lit.  Chronology*    Cloth  (J^  tr.), 

1S99.  I.  Industrial  Chronology  (4  c); 
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the  Condition  of  WoTklngmeu  have  alao  been 
Included  In  the  Chronology.] 

iS9a,  L  Uneraployineot j  II.  LaborChro* 
nology  (4  c);  cloth  {/5  c). 

1894.  I.  Compensation  In  Certain  Qccn- 
pationii  of  G  raduateii  of  Colleger  for  Women 
{4  r.) ;  n.  IilBlributlon  of  Wealth  (ff  cj  J IIL 
Labor  Chronology  {4  c) ;  cloth  ( 13  c), 

.ISAS.  L  Relation  uf  the  Liquor  Trafflo  to 
Pauperlim,  Crime,  and  loflanlty  (O.  P.);  IL 
Graded "Wi^ekly  WageM,  181ii-1391  (JOc);  III. 
Labor  Chronology  (7  c.) ;  cloth  (24  c), 

1S9«.  I,  Socjal  and  lodnatriai  Change*  In 
the  County  of  Barnstable  {G  c);  tl.  (graded 
Weekly  W^agf^,  1510-lfiOl  (7  c);  III.  Labor 
Chronology  {4  r.)  j  doth  (14  c*). 

189'7i.  I,  Comparative  Wages  and  Price*, 
18eO-1807  i4c,};  IL  Graded  Weekly  Wages, 
1810-1S»1  {9  tr.) ;  m.  Lab(*r  Chronology  (4  f.) ; 
oloth  C  14  c). 

1895.  L  Snnday  Labor  (5  c)  ]  If.  flrnded 
Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891  (i2  c.) ;  III.  Labor 
Chronology  (7  c);  cloth  (31  c). 

1890,  I.  Cliange*  In  Conducting  Eatall 
Trade  In  Bonton,  since  18T4  (4  c);  II.  Labor 
Chronology  (7  c.);  cloth  (Jl  c), 

190O,  I,  ropulallon  nf  MaHSaebuEiettir, 
ltMX>  (O.  P.) ;  n.  Co-operative  Indumtrial  In* 
attrance  (.**  c);  III.  Graded  Price*,  181G-1801 
(14  c);  cluth(20c.>. 

liol.  L  Labor  Chronnlogy,  1900  (4  c); 
II.  Labor  Chronology,  1001  (4  « .) ;  lO.  I^ces 
and  Cent  of  Living,  1S72-1002  (4  c);  IV. 
Labor  Laws  (4  c.) ;  cloth  (7.7  c), 

lli'tIS,  I.  Aanmd  Report  to  tbeLegli^latura 
(O,  P  };  n.  Labor  Chronology,  1^02  (0»  i\); 
m.  Mercantile  Wages  and  Balarles  [i  c); 
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Yol.  YIL  Social  atatiJtloi  aiul  G«Qenl 
fiiusmuiJieB,  doth  (i  ^  c.>. 

Il|»«el«1  ReiKirU. 

A  Mamul  ot  Bintrlbiitiv*  Cb-operatloo  — 
1885  {5  c). 

Report  of  the  Anoiul  Ootivuntjun  of  tha 
National  A»(i»0c:liit!on  of  OfflclAltf  of  Bare^ufl 
of  Labor  BtatLatlcA  In  th«  United  BUiie«  — 
JSWa  C^  c.)  ;  lllOa  {6  c). 

EAikor  Bn  lief  Ins. 

No*  lOp  April,  l^eo.  Labor Le^plation  of 
1808  — Trade  Uulonknn  In  Manftftchufci^ettft  prior 
to  1880  —  Contract*  with  M'orklnismea  upon 
Public  Work  — Fordgn  Labor  Bbturbaoci* 
In  1B97  — Qnarttrly  Review  of  Employment 
and  EamlDge :  Ending  April,  189^  —  Editorial, 

No,  11,  JuLT,  19llft«  Certain  Toaeraent 
Condition*  In  Booiun  —  Quartarly  Kevtev  ol 
Empiojinent  and  Kamlnga :  Ending  July,  1S99 

No.  14,  Mat,  I»0«,  Free  Pnbllo  Em- 
ployment  O&Qiceft^Einployaieut  and  llDiMii- 
plojment  In  the  Boot  and  t^hoo  and  Paper 
Imdniitries — LeyrlelAtlon  affecting  Ooorii  of 
Itftboir — Qnartcrly  Kevlew  of  Employm&tit 
acnd  Earnings :  Ending  April  30,  1000  — 3ta* 
tl«tlcol  Abetracta  {SvX 

No.  15,  AuoFBT,  1900.  HcuBebold  Ex^ 
penBea  —  Com  para  ttvo  Occnpatlon  Stutlfftlc* 
iQt  tb«  Cltlea  of  rail  Elver,  New  Bedford , 
«Qd  Taunton  —  Lkt  of  Hubjecta  pvrtahiLng  to 
Labor  ooni^ldored  In  the  Latest  Report*  of 
AmirlcanSlatigtlcal  Bnreana  —  MasaacbnaettB 
Labor  Legislation  In  1900  «  Quarterly  Review 
of  Employment  and  Earnlog« :  Ending  Joly 
30, 1900  i3  c). 

No.  IT,  Fbjiruaiit,  10A1*  OoonpatloziB 
of  Reilderrta  of  Boston;  By  DhPtricta  — Un- 
emplciyment  In  Bonton  Batlding  Tradea  — 
Ccnjiig»l  Condition  of  Women  employed  iJi 
Hestuuiunts  —  Comparativo  Enmloga  In  Five 
Leading  IndiislrleB  —  Resident  rnplU  In  Pnb- 
lle  and  Private  6cbooli  in  Boston  —  Btatlatlcal 
AbitracU  (3  c). 

No. 21,  Febhuakt,  10O9.  Physically  De- 
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The  tendency  of  contemporaneous  practice  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration of  action  through  organization,  in  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  employer  and  employee,  is  exemplified  in  the  numerous  com- 
paratively recent  movements  among  establishments  in  various  lines  of 
manufacture,  looking  to  the  formation  of  associations  having  the  power 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  individual  members,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
support  of  all  of  their  constituents. 

The  underlying  sentiment  which  actuates  the  members  of  these 
organizations  is  that  the  union  movement  among  the  working  classes 
needs  to  be  met  by  **  powerful,  well-disciplined,  and  broad-minded 
organizations  of  employers."  * 

The  literature  of  most  of  these  organizations  is  temperate  and  con- 
servative in  discussing  the  labor  situation  of  to-day;  the  right  of 
workingmen  to  organize,  and  even  the  desirability  of  such  action,  is 
admitted. 

They  recognize  the  evolution  of  the  workman  from  the  position 
where  he  labored  alongside  his  employer  and  could  at  any  time  express 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  of  things,  if  any  were  felt,  to  his 
position  of  to-day,  when,  in  the  service  of  corporations  and  great 
combinations  of  production,  his  chances  for  obtaining  a  hearing  and 
securing  redress  for  his  grievances  are  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
certain, f 

The  workingman's  efforts  to  better  his  condition  by  emulating  his 
employer  in  combining  with  his  fellows  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection 
are  not  condemned.  From  the  employers'  side,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  immediate  result  of  this  combination*  has  taught  the  workman 
the  force  of  organized  action,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  power  by  a 
class  hitherto  totally  unused  to  it,  combined  in  some  cases  with  mis- 
guided leadership,  t  may  have  led  to  many  excesses  and  abuses,  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  the  organizing  of  employers. 

»  The  National  Metal  Trades  Asaociatlon :  What  It  Is,  p,  19. 

t  The  Employment  Bareau.    J.  G.  Hobart,  p.  4. 
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The  transition  of  labor  movements  from  local  organization  to  national 
combination  has  been  paralleled  by  the  experience  of  these  trades  associa- 
tions ;  and  no  greater  tribute  to  the  successful  organization  of  the  work- 
ing classes  can  be  paid  than  by  the  admission,  in  an  address  by  one  of 
the  best  thinkers  among  employers  of  labor  (Mr.  J.  C.  Hobart,  of  the 
Triumph  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  that  organized  labor  is 
*«  probably  the  most  perfect  organization  known."  He  urges  that  em- 
ployers **are  poorly  equipped  at  the  outset  if  their  organization  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  labor  element,"  and  he  insists  that  the  former 
**  must  form  strong  locals  in  each  trade,  unite  into  national  organiza- 
tions, and  affiliate  those  nationals  into  the  American  Federation  of  Em- 
ployers," *  precisely  along  the  lines  blazed  by  the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Bagley,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Industrial  Conciliation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  at  Chicago,  December  17  and  18,  1900,  said  :  '*  The  rapacity 
and  cupidity  of  employers  have  forced  labor  to  organize  to  protect  the 
individual.  The  extreme  action  of  organized  labor  has  made  necessary 
organization  of  employers  ...  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
manufacturer  may  be  preserved  ; "  f  and  he  claims  that  as  a  result  of  these 
movements  "there  is  a  mutual  regard  for  each  other's  rights,  bom  of  a 
respect  for  the  power  that  each  knows  lies  latent  in  the  other's  organiza- 
tion." i  This  is  confirmed  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  first  manufacturers' 
national  associations  formed,  the  organization  of  the  men  and  the  organi- 
zation of  employers  having  modified  each  other  and  prevented  extremes 
on  either  side.  The  same  speaker  said  that:  '<Each  requires  the  other 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium.  No  one  class  can  be  trusted  to  represent 
the  interests  and  lawful  rights  of  another  .  .  .  because  it  could  not  com- 
prehend its  wants,  desires,  and  aspirations." 

Mr.  Bagley  also  said  that :  "  In  industrial  adjustments  the  necessity 
for  organizations  of  employers  is  already  felt  by  labor  leaders  as  well  as 
by  advanced  employers  themselves;"  and  his  prediction  that  "the  next 
great  change  in  the  evolution  in  the  relationship  of  labor  to  capital  will 
be  the  organization  of  employers,  not  for  aggression,  but  to  modify  and 
co-operate  with  organizations  of  labor,"  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  fulfil- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  official  declarations  of  many  of  the  recently 
organized  manufacturing  interests  that  the  object  of  such  associations  is 
<<to  secure  and  preserve  equitable  conditions  in  the  workshops  of  our 
members  whereby  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee  shall  be 
properly  protected." 

These  organizations  of  employers  have  grown  In  number  and  mem- 
bership very  rapidly  during  the  past  two  years,  and  are  variously  known 
as  Trades'  Associations,  Citizens'  Alliances,  Employers'  Councils,  and 
Employers'  Associations ;  but  whatever  they  may  be  called,  they  simply 
represent  the  organization  of  employers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor 

»  Ibid.,  p.  14.        t  Organization  of  Employers.    Frederick  P.  Bagley,, |,J|^  ^y  4jW€^-f  l^- 
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element,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  explanations  of  the  aims  and  nature 
of  these  associations. 

The  &st  organization  of  this  nature  was  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association,  originated  in  1886,  with  a  membership  of 
perhaps  40  out  of  a  possible  225  stove  manufacturers,  and  which  has 
successfully  maintained  industrial  peace  through  arbitration  since  its 
formation.  The  arbitration  committee  consists  of  three  employers  and 
three  workmen.  The  membership  of  this  association  has  increased  since 
its  formation,  and  the  defense  fund  is  now  so  large  that  the  admission  of 
establishments  to  membership  is  at  a  very  high  cost  to  themselves,  as 
they  are  required  to  pay  into  the  defense  or  reserve  fund  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  previously  paid  in. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  in  New  York 
January  26,  1898,  followed,  and  this  body  is  strongly  active  at  the 
present  time.  The  headquarters  were  subsequently  removed  to  Detroit, 
ilichigan,  where  they  are  located  at  the  present  time.  The  membership 
embraces  495  establishments,  and,  in  addition,  42  branches  located  away 
from  the  main  offices.  The  word  **  member,"  as  used  herein,  covers 
the  membership  of  a  firm  or  corporation  composed  of  one  or  more 
persons. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  the  territory  covered  by  this  Asso- 
ciation is  divided  into*  eight  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  District 
Committee,  which  elects  its  own  chairman  and  vice-chairman ;  and 
these  officers  from  all  the  districts,  together  with  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  treasurer  of  the  Association,  constitute  the  Administration 
Council. 

The  districts  are  as  follows  : 


1.  The  New  England  states. 

2.  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey. 

3.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Dis. 
trict  of  Columbia. 

4.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

5.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Call, 
fomla. 


6.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

7.  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  In  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

8.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


On  August  21,  1899,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  was 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Later  they  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  opened  for  business  June  9,  1902.  An  extended  notice  of 
this  organization  is  given,  because  it  probably  exhibits  more  generally 
the  latest  phases  of  the  new  movement  among  employers  than  any  other 
association  formed  for  similar  purposes.  The  two  organizations  pre- 
viously mentioned  served  as  a  guide  for  the  formation  of  this  one,  in 
fact,  it  was  projected  by  manufacturers  who  were  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  and  who  wished  to  extend  the  influence 
and  methods  of  the  latter  to  additional  departments  of  their  business 


where  were  employed  artisans  other  than  foundrymen. 
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The  membership  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  embraces 
at  the  present  time  over  320  corporations  and  firms,  employing  any  of 
the  following  classes  of  mechanics :  Machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  pattern  makers  and  other  metal  working  craftsmen,  not  includ- 
ing molders,  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association. 

Local  organizations  of  similar  interest  in  the  metal  manufecturing 
world  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time,  principally  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  machinists'  strike,  beginning  May  20,  1901.  These  locals  gradu- 
ally gained  in  strength  by  confederation  with  new  concerns.  After  the 
institution  of  the  national  organization,  the  larger  establishments  gener- 
ally aflSliated  with  it,  while  the  smaller  ones  usually  joined  the  local 
group.  At  present,  however,  the  tendency  to  the  direct  joining  of  the 
national  organization  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  among 
these  smaller  unions.  Sixteen  new  members  of  the  national  body  have 
joined  from  Massachusetts  since  the  middle  of  September,  1903,  and  the 
State  is  represented  in  the  administrative  council  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Barker, 
of  the  American  Tool  and  Machine  Company  of  Hyde  Park. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  the  wealthiest  organization 
and  its  defense  fund  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  membership  of  the 
national  organization  is  augmenting  rapidly,  the  records  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  April  1,  1903,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  52 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  the  subsequent  gain  to 
September  1  was  48  per  cent.  The  association  is  oflBcered  by  a  presi- 
dent, first  and  second  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  commissioner, 
and  deputy  commissioner,  and  has  in  addition  a  board  of  councillors, 
consisting  of  eight  active  members  and  one  honorary  member,  the  latter, 
from  his  early  connection  with  movements  along  these  lines,  being  called 
the  father  of  trades  associations.* 

The  commissioner,  under  the  authority  of  the  councillors,  has 
charge  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  solicitors  or  travel- 
ing agents  are  employed,  whose  business  it  is  to  explain  the  system  of 
the  Association,  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  employei-s'  unions, 
and  distribute  the  literature  of  the  Association. 

The  Association,  among  its  other  publications,  issues  once  a  month  a 
bulletin  containing  strike  reports  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  labor  situ- 
ation. In  the  pamphlet  containing  its  constitution  and  by-laws  is  a 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Association,  which  are  as  follows  : 

We,  the  Members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  declare  the  following  to  be 
our  principles,  which  shall  govern  ns  in  oar  relations  with  our  employees: 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  our  workmen,  we 
must,  therefore,  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  we  consider  conipetent  to  perform  the 
work  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  that  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  the  men  being  determined  solely  by  us.  While  disavowing  any  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  our  L>usiness. 

»  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association :  What  It  Is,  pp.  2  and  3.  ^ 
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2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of  this  Association  will 
not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike.  Neither  will  this  Association  countenance  a 
lockout  on  any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration  has  failed. 

3.  Employment.  —  No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman  who  elect:)  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be 
required  to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow-employees. 

4.  Apprentices,  Helpers,  and  Handymen.  —  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers,  and 
handymen  to  be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

5.  Methods  and  Wages.  —  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work-people  at  wages 
mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any  restriction  on  the  manage- 
ment, methods,  or  production  of  our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece  work,  or  contract,  as 
the  employers  may  elect. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave  our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness, they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  declaration,  we 
advise  our  members  to  meet  their  employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  case  of  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  we  advise  that  they  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  six 
persons,  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  employee  or  employees. 
In  order  to  receive  tha  benefits  of  arbitration,  the  employee  or  employees  must  continue  in  the 
service  and  under  the  orders  of  the  enaployer  pending  a  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuse  to  comply  with  this  recommendation  he  shall  be  denied  the 
support  of  this  Association  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action  of  said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  Wages.  — Hours  and  wages,  being  governed  by  local  conditions,  shall  be 
arranged  by  local  Associations  in  each  district. 

In  the  operation  of  piece  work,  premium  plan,  or  contract  system  now  in  force  or  to  be 
extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this  Association  will  not  countenance  any  conditions  of 
wages  which  are  not  just,  or  which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at 
least  a  fair  wage. 

The  November  (1903)  number  of  the  Association's  Bulletin  contains 
upon  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Association  upon  the  labor  question,  as  follows  : 

1.  We  recognize  that  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employee  should  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  these  interests  must  at  all  times  rest  on  the  fact  that  employer  and  employee  are 
equally  interested  in  the  results  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

2.  We  recognize  that  any  restriction  of  the  enterprise  of  the  employer  or  the  energy  of  the* 
employees,  resulting  in  the  depreciation  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  product,  is  detrimental  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  both. 

3.  We  recognize  the  justice  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Goal  Strike  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  **That  no  person  shall  be  refused  employment,  or  in  any 
way  discriminated  against,  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against,  or  interference  with,  any  employee  who 
is  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organization." 

4.  We  recognize  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  to  the  opportunities  that  may  be 
offered  to  deserving  boys  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  that  employers  and  employees  should  join  in 
their  efforts  to  instruct  such  apprentices,  provided  they  be  employed  under  written  contracts  for 
a  specific  time  of  service. 

5.  We  recognize  that  sympathetic  strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  are  relics  of  barbarism, 
because  they  result  in  no  permanent  benefit  to  either  side  of  the  contest,  and  inflict  unjust  and 
unfair  injury  on  the  public,  who  depend  on  our  joint  efforts  for  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

6.  We  recognize  that  as  the  realization  of  mutual  benefits,  represented  in  profits  and  earn- 
ings from  our  joint  labors,  depends  largely  on  the  employer  finding  a  suitable  market  for  the 
product,  he  can  best  determine  the  methods  of  work,  the  selection  of  employees,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  work  to  be  performed  by  each. 

Recognizing  these  national  principles,  we  agree  that,  should  any  other  cause  of  difference 
arise  between  us  and  our  workmen,  which  can  not  be  settled  by  conference  with  each  other,  such 
matter  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  such  repre- 
sentatives as  each  may  select,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both,  and  pending  said  arbitra- 
tion there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout.  ^ "d'  '^^"  '  ^  ^. ww^l^ 
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For  convenience  of  organization,  the  Association  has  divided  the 
territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
follows : 


1.  Maine,  New   Hampshire,  Rhode   Island,  and 
Massachusetts  east  of  Worcester  County. 

2.  Vermont,  Western  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
nectlcat. 

8.  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  north  of  and 
including  Trenton. 

4.  New  York  State,excluslveof  Greater  New  York* 

5.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

6.  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia. 

7.  Cincinnati  and  suburbs  (25  miles  radius). 


8.  Southern  Ohio. 

9.  Northern  Ohio. 

10.  Michigan. 

11.  State  of  Indiana. 

12.  Chicago  and  suburbs  (25  miles  radius) . 

18.  Illinois  (exclusive  of  Chicago),  Missouri,  and 
Iowa. 

14.  Wisconsin. 

15.  Minnesota. 

16.  All  Southern  States. 

17.  Canada. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  covers  territory  as  far  west 
as  the  Missouri  River ;  but  there  is  a  Metal  Ti-ades  Association  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  affiliated,  embracing  practically  all  machinery  manufac- 
turers on  that  coast. 

Among  the  earliest  locals  formed  was  the  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades 
Association.  This  Association  has  continually  developed  new  fields  of 
work,  one  of  the  leading  features  being  the  establishment,  about  two 
years  ago,  of  a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
names  and  qualifications  of  workingmen  connected  with  the  branches  of 
industry  represented  by  the  association,  furnishing  them  with  situations 
when  practicable,  and  supplying  applications  for  help  of  manufacturers 
belonging  to  the  association.  It  has  been  operated  very  successfully 
since  its  inception. 

The  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  other  localities,  among  them 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  about  nine  months  ago  a  Metal  Trades 
Association  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hildreth  as  secretary,  and 
a  labor  bureau  established,  which  was  opened  for  business  June  28,  1903. 
Mr.  Herman  S.  Hastings  is  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  with  an  office  at 
44  Front  Street. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903,  a  body  of  manufacturers, 
known  as  The  Boston  Metal  Trades  Association,  was  organized  in  Boston, 
and  on  January  28  a  constitution  was  adopted.  Mr.  E.  P.  Robinson,  of 
70  Border  Street,  East  Boston,  was  elected  secretary. 

Article  2,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  gives  as  the  objects  of  this 
Association  (1)  to  secure  a  social  relation  between  its  members;  (2) 
the  discussion  and  consideration  of,  and  co-operation  on,  any  questions 
afiecting  their  interests.  Article  3,  section  1,  provides  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  shall  be  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  as 
principals,  owning  or  controlling  plants  in  which  are  employed  pattern 
makers,  machinists,  boilermakers,  iron  shipbuilders,  blacksmiths,  and 
members  of  kindred  trades  (other  than  molders)  handling  iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  other  metals. 
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The  constitution  provides  for  the  usual  officers  and  for  carrying  out 
the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

At  present  there  are  65  firms  embraced  in  the  membership  of  The 
Boston  Metal  Trades  Association,  including  two  foundry  establishments 
located  in  Connecticut,  and  one  or  two  in  Rhode  Island.  The  completion 
of  the  organization  of  the  metal  trades  in  the  latter  State,  however,  will 
probably  absorb  the  industries  situated  there.  The  Boston  organization 
embraces  subscribers  in  New  England  only.  It  acts  in  some  matters  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  but  otherwise 
is  not  identified  with  the  latter.  It  is  emphasized  by  subscribers  to  this 
organization  that  it  is  not  a  movement  in  opposition  to  trades  unions,  but 
that  it  aims  to  establish  ''  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  between  employers 
and  employees,  and  to  protect  both  in  their  individual  rights  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  laws  of  the  land." 

A  free  Labor  Bureau  has  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Boston  Association,  which  acts  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
organization  as  established  throughout  the  country,  that  "the  labor 
bureaus  shall  be  conducted  in  a  broad  and  impartial  manner,  and  shall  be 
neutral  ground  where  the  workmen  may  express  their  complaints  and 
present  any  difficulties  in  which  they  have  been  involved  with  employer 
or  other  employees,  and  the  employers  shall  recognize  the  right  of  the 
labor  bureau  to  investigate  the  complaint;"  also  that  "  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  labor  bureau  to  assist  in  providing  employers  with  satisfactory  work- 
men, and  the  workmen  with  satisfactory  employment." 

The  Bureau  is  managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  details  are  supervised  by  a  paid  secretary  who 
carries  on  the  work  under  their  direction.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Wilson,  who  has  an  office  at  34  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  where  all 
the  business  is  transacted. 

In  establishing  this  Bureau  it  is  provided  that  the  secretary  in  charge 
shall  be  located  in  a  *'  central  office  separate  from  the  plant  of  any  mem- 
ber." The  management  of  the  Bureau  provides  that  the  secretary  shall 
keep  a  record  of  workmen  employed  and  unemployed;  shall  secure, 
when  possible,  workmen  for  members  requiring  same ;  shall  secure  em- 
ployment, when  possible,  for  workmen  applying  for  positions ;  shall  act 
as  a  disinterested  intermediary  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  abuses  wherever  found ;  that  he  shall  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  commissioner  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation in  which  the  office  is  located.  He  shall  assist  workmen  desiring 
to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  fiad  employment,  and  he  shall 
assist  dissatisfied  workmen  to  secure  satisfactory  employment.  He  shall 
keep  a  full  record  of  workmen  regarding  their  character,  performance, 
and  ability,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  prevent  any  workman  from  securing 
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employment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  also  to  furnish,  at  the 
request  of  secretaries  of  other  bureaus,  information  from  the  oflSce 
records.  1^ The  articles  of  organization  of  the  Bureau  provide  that  mem- 
bers shall  make^a  statement,  to  the  secretary,  of  every  workman  in  their 
employ  in  the  trades  included  by  the  association  to  which  they  belong, 
covering  name  and  other  desu^ble  information  obtainable.  It  is  also 
provided  that  members  shall  make  reports  to  the  secretary  covering  the 
following:  1.  Name,  address,  and  other  desirable  information  of  work- 
men entering  employment.  2.  Name,  address,  and  other  desirable 
information  of  workmen  leaving  employment,  and  rate  of  wages  paid. 
These  reports  are  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  on  the  day  men  enter  or 
leave  employment,  if  possible ;  and  if  not,  they  are  to  be  sent  on  the  next 
business  day.  3.  Help  wanted,  with  information  to  enable  the  secretary 
to  select  suitable  applicants  from  his  list  of  unemployed.  There  shall 
be  no  agreement  to  exclude  any  workman  from  employment.  The  Asso- 
ciation may  extend  the  services  of  the  Bureau  to  members  of  other 
associations  of  employers.  The  maintenance  of  this  Bureau  is  provided 
for  by  dues  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in 
an  establishment,  or  in  proportion  to  the  payrolls  of  the  same,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  committee ;  and  all  subscribers  to  the 
Bureau  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  its  rules  and  regulations  as  now 
printed,  and  to  such  other  rules  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

The  Bureau  contemplates  issuing  a  weekly  bulletin  of  the  registered 
unemployed,  giving  details  regarding  trades,  including  a  list  of  situations 
open  and  workmen  desiring  situations ;  this  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  all 
subscribers,  and  will  mention  exceptional  qualifications  in  particularly 
eflScient  men,  but  will  not  give  names. 

In  operating  the  Bureau,  blanks  are  sent  to  all  subscribers,  upon 
which  are  entered  the  name,  residence,  approximate  age,  nationality, 
trade  specialty,  and  approximate  years  of  experience  of  all  their  em- 
ployees. 

One  set  of  cards,  of  the  card  system  adopted,  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion received  from  the  blanks  and  in  addition  furnishes  the  same  informa- 
tion regarding  workmen  who  may  apply  at  the  Bureau  for  registration, 
and  whose  records  have  been  investigated.  The  cards  also  contain 
information  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  married  or  single  ;  the  number 
of  years  served  in  apprenticeship,  and  with  whom  ;  the  date  of  certificate 
of  apprenticeship ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  regular  workman,  the  total  ex- 
perience at  his  trade  in  years.  On  the  back  of  the  card  is  the  name  of 
the  firm  by  whom  the  workman  was  last  employed ;  when  he  was  hired 
and  left  the  concern  ;  the  cause  therefor ;  and  i-ate  of  pay. 

The  Bureau  has  not  taken  up  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  as  yet, 
but  will  keep  full  records  later  on.  The  record  of  rates  received  by 
workmen  from  former  employers  is  not  taken  for  the  information  of  per- 
sons who  may  desire  the  workman's  services,  and  it  is  not  disclosed.    d(> 
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The  Bureau  fills  out  cards  with  the  names,  addresses,  trad^  and 
sjTecialty,  age  of  workmen,  date  of  beginning  work,  and  name  of  em- 
ployer, while  on  the  reverse  side  is  the  name  of  the  employing  firm, 
the  date  when  the  workman  left  work,  and  a  condensed  statement  as  to 
whether  he  was  discharged,  quit,  or  was  laid  oflf,  and  the  reason  therefor. 
These  cards  are  filed  in  the  officer  of  the  secretary,  under  the  head  of 
*'  Shop  in  which  workman  is  employed,"  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be 
had  of  the  number  of  employees  in  each  establishment  at  any  time. 
This  list  is  revised  every  three  months  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  differ- 
ent establishments,  made  by  the  secretary. 

It  frequently  happens  that  unemployed  men  go  to  the  Bureau  office 
to  register  for  employment,  in  which  case  a  card  is  made  out  for  each, 
giving  trade  and  specialty  in  work  done  by  the  mechanic,  name,  address, 
years  of  experience,  where  last  employed,  how  long  employed,  date  of 
leaving,  reasons  therefor,  age,  conjugal  condition,  nationality,  and  date 
of  application.  These  blanks  are  numbered  consecutively,  so  that  the 
-secretary  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  applications  for  work  that 
he  has  had.  The  application  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  and  classi- 
:fied  by  trades ;  all  other  cards  of  this  description  are  filed  by  name  of 
employment. 

Establishments  desiring  help  apply  to  the  secretary,  naming  the 
kind  of  work  required,  whereupon  the  secretary  fills  out  a  dated  card 
addressed  to  the  employer,  giving  the  name  of  a  supposed  suitable  person 
to  fill  the  position  required,  which  is  taken  by  the  workman  to  the  estab- 
lishment. Should  he  receive  employment,  the  reverse  side  of  the  card 
is  filled  with  date,  name,  and  address,  and  a  statement  that  the  man  has 
been  employed,  designating  also  trade  and  specialty,  and  giving  name 
and  address  of  employer. 

Many  instances  occur  where  workmen  in  search  of  employment  make 
personal  application  at  the  shops,  not  knowing  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  case 
they  shall  be  employed,  the  establishments  furnishing  them  situations  fill  * 
out  cards,  giving  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  each  person  receiving  em- 
ployment, stating  whether  he  is  married  or  not,  his  nationality,  trade 
and  specialty,  and  where  he  worked  last.  Each  establishment  signs  and 
dates  this,  and  mails  the  card  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  who  records 
the  facts  in  the  office. 

In  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  already  registered  by  the  Bureau 
and  who  leave  the  employment  of  an  establishment,  a  card  is  made  out 
for  each  man,  giving  name  and  address,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  he 
was  discharged,  quit,  or  laid  ofi',  the  cause,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid. 
The  firm's  name  is  signed  to  this  card  ;  it  is  dated,  and  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary. When  this  information  is  received  by  the  latter,  the  card  bearing 
the  man's  name  as  "  Employed  "  is  transferred  to  the  "  Unemployed." 

Should  a  workman  whose  services  are  not  needed  apply  to  an  estab- 
lishment for  work,  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  will  give  him  a 
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card  informing  him  that  applicants  for  employment  are  registered  free 
at  the  Boston  Labor  Bureau,  by  presenting  which  the  workman  may  be 
registered  there. 

The  office  methods  of  the  Boston  Labor  Bureau  follow  closely  those 
of  similar  free  labor  bureaus  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  include 
the  best  features  of  all. 

There  has  also  been  formed  in  Springfield  another  association,  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Valley  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  will  shortly 
establish  a  labor  bureau  similar  to  those  described  as  existing  in  other 
cities  cited.  The  secretary  of  this  organization  is  Mr.  David  Hunt,  Jr., 
treasurer  of  the  Bausch  Machine  Company,  who  is  one  of  the  active 
promoters. 

Tentative  measures  in  the  same  direction  are  noted  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  An  association  has  already  been  formed  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut ;  and  the  movement  is  manifesting  itself  in  Maine  also. 

One  of  the  latest  organizations  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  employer 
is  the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  which  was  permanently  insti- 
tuted in  June,  1903,  by  100  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  located 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  boycotts,  by  proper 
and  legal  means,  of  members  and  non-union  workmen  as  stated  in  their 
prospectus.  The  management  is  vested  in  a  general  executive  committee 
composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  various  industrial  committees, 
who  elect  from  their  own  numbers  the  following  officers :  A  chairman, 
three  vice-chairmen,  and  a  treasurer.  A  peculiarity  of  this  organization 
is  that  its  membership  is  not  made  public,  but  on  the  first  of  December 
of  each  year  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Executive  Board  submits  a  list 
of  the  active  members  in  each  recognized  industry,  only,  to  each  member 
engaged  in  that  industry ;  and  the  members  vote  by  mail  for  the  names 
of  those  whom  they  wish  to  serve  on  this  committee.  The  committee 
has  the  power  to  appoint  and  pay  a  secretary  and  one  or  more  executive 
agents  and  other  necessary  assistants,  as  well  as  to  engage  counsel. 

The  constitution  of  this  organization  prescribes  an  initial  entrance  fee, 
and  when  the  membership  of  local  bodies  reaches  100,  a  monthly  assess- 
ment of  members  may  be  made,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  for  each  month  ;  but  assessments  shall  not  be  levied  upon 
any  firm,  corporation,  or  person  for  more  than  six  months  in  any  one  year. 

The  constitution  also  provides  that  assessments  shall  be  discontinued 
when  a  maximum  fund  of  $250,000  has  been  obtained,  and  may  not  be 
resumed  until  the  fund  has  been  reduced  to  $100,000. 

Literature  is  issued,  furnishing  legal  definitions  of  the  terms  "boy- 
cott," *' intimidation,"  and  '' coercion,"  as  determined  by  the  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  also  as  to  the  legality  of  picketing,  unlaw- 
fiil  persuasion,  displaying  of  banners,  etc. ;  and  information  is  supplied 
concerning  evidence  and  remedies  for  unlawful  acts.  Instruction  is  also 
furnished  concerning  legal  doctrines  underlying  boycotts,  unlawful  and 
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sympathetic  strikes,  strikes  to  coerce  an  employer,  the  right  to  strike, 
and  strikes  under  conditions  that  will  imperil  life. 

The  Association  likewise  issues  a  circular  exhibiting  the  purposes  of 
the  organization,  giving  reports  from  trade  papers  and  other  sources 
bearing  upon  the  question  in  which  it  is  interested. 

The  latest,  and  what  bids  fair  to  be  the  largest,  movement  in  the 
direction  of  national  organization  among  employers  is  one  lately  fanned, 
having  in  view  no  less  a  project  than  the  federation  of  all  combinations 
of  employers,  national,  state,  or  local,  formed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
this  one,  with  one  grand  National  organization  known  as  The  Citizens 
Industrial  Association  of  America. 

Prior  to  the  Winter  of  1902-3,  the  number  of  local  employers'  asso- 
ciations and  citizens'  alliances  in  the  United  States  was  comparatively 
small,  but  inm^ediately  after  the  great  coal  strike  they  began  to  multiply, 
and  the  number  had  so  increased  by  the  Summer  of  1903  that  in  order 
to  prevent  as  fer  as  possible  the  duplication  of  work  performed  by  the 
several  associations,  and  also  to  unify  their  strength  for  specific  ends,  a 
call  for  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  of 
this  nature  was  issued  October  8,  1903,  under  the  authority  of  a  vote 
taken  at  an  informal  meeting  of  employers  held  in  Chicago  on  the  29th 
of  the  preceding  month.  Between  250  and  300  delegates  assembled  in 
that  city  on  the  morning  of  October  29.  The  Citizens  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  formed,  officers  elected,  principles  declared,  and 
a  constitution  adopted. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  as  stated  in  its  constitution  are : 

1.  To  assist,  by  all  lawful  aud  practical  means,  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  and  Nation  in  maintaining  and  defending  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
citizen. 

2.  To  assist  all  the  people  of  America  in  resisting  encroachments  upon  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  their  employees 
upon  a  basis  of  equal  justice  to  both. 

4.  To  assist  local,  state  and  national  associations  of  manufacturers,  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  peace,  and  to  create  and  direct  a 
public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  violence,  coercion  and  intimidation. 

5.  To  foster  and  encourage,  by  legitimate  means,  individual  enterprise  and  freedom  in 
management  of  industry,  under  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  this  the  most 
successful  and  powerful  nation  of  the  world. 

6.  To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Organization,  for  the  formation  of  associations  favorable  to  the 
objects  of  this  organization,  and  federating  them  with  this  Association. 

7.  To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  literature 
tending  to  foster  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

8.  To  create  and  maintain  a  fund  for  such  purposes,  in  harmony  with  and  promotive  of  the 
objects  of  this  Association,  as  shall  approve  themselves  to  the  Executive  Committee  thereof. 

Indianapolis  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters,  and  the  date  for  the 
first  convention  of  the  organization  was  fixed  for  February  22  and  23, 
1904,  at  that  place. 

Thus  the  actual  experiences  of  both  parties  to  the  industrial  conflict 
have  shown  that  the  practical  method  of  conducting  operations  is  by 
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concentration   of   interests  and   power  in    district   and    national   com- 
binations. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  employers  national  and  state  organi- 
zations already  in  existence,  together  with  names  of  local  associations 
located  in  Massachusetts : 


National  Associations  of  Employers  and  Citizens. 


Asaociation  of  American  Advertisers. 

American  Anti-Boycott  Association. 

American  Association  of  Flint  and  Lime  Glass 
Manufacturers. 

American  Boiler  Manufacturers*  Association. 

American  Foundrymen's  Association. 

Americau  Gas  Light  Association. 

American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

American  Publishers'  Association. 

Carriage  Builders'  National  Association. 

Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America. 

Furniture  Association  of  America. 

Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electrl- 
clans. 

Laundrymen's  National  Association. 

Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protective  Associa. 
tion. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protective  Association. 

Millers'  National  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association. 

National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers.        ' 

National  Arm,  Pin  and  Bracket  Association. 

National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Boiler  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Box  and  Box  Shook  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States. 

National  Association  of  Bulldei*s. 

National  Association  of  Grain  Drills  and  Broad- 
cast Seeders. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Erect- 
ers  of  steel  Structural  and  Iron  Work. 


^  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 
National  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 
^National  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators. 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 
National  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers. 
National  Association  of  Upholsterers  and  Parlor 

Frame  Manufacturers. 
National    Association    of    Wool    Manufacturers, 

Bloomlngton,  III. 
National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 

United  States. 
National  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association. 
National  Confectioners'  Association. 
National  Coopers'  Association. 
National  Electrical  Contractors'  Association. 
National  Founders'  Assbciation. 
National  Glass  Vial  and   Bottle  Manufacturers' 

Association. 
National   Harness  Manufacturers'  and  Dealers* 

Association. 
National  Lye  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. 
National  Metal  Trades'  Association. 
National  Plasterers'  Association. 
National  Quarry  Owners'  Association. 
National  Saddlery  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Slack  Cooperage  Stock  Manufacturers' 

Association. 
National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association. 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 
Tight-Stove  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Trunk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 

States. 
United  States  Potters'  Association. 
United  Typothetae  of  America. 


District  and  State  Associations  of  Employers  and  Citizens. 


Alabama  State  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 
Arkansas  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
California  Bankers'  Association. 
California  Miners'  Association. 
California  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Colorado  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Connecticut  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Connecticut  State  Typothetae. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Arkansas. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Connecticut. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Illinois. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Indiana. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Maryland. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Michigan. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Minnesota. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Missouri. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association  of  Ohio. 
Electrical  Contractors    Association   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Florida  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 


Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Illinois  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Indiana  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Iowa  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 
Kansas  Federation  of  Commercial  Interesta. 
Kansas  State  Plumbers'  Association. 
Laundrymen's  Association  of  Illinois. 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Colorado,  New 

Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest. 
Manufacturers'    and    Producers'   Association   of 

California. 
Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Master  Paint-  ' 

ers  and  Decorators. 
Massachusetto  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  ^ 
Master  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Association  of 

Ohio. 
Master  Printers'  Association  of  Rhode  Island. 
Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association,   Lansing, 

Mich. 
Michigan  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Ip 
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District  and  State  Associations  of 

Minnesota  State  Association  of  Builders'  Ex- 
changes. 

Minnesota  State  Master  Plambers'  Association. 

Missouri  State  Master  Plumbers*  Association. 

Nebraska  Bankers'  Association. 

New  England  Brewers'  Association. 

New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association. 

New  England  Foundrymen's  Association. 

New  England  Manufacturers',  Jewelers',  and  Sll- 
yersmlths'  Association. 

New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 

New  Jersey  State  Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

New  York  Foundrymen's  Association. 

New  York  Lumber  Trades'  Association,  18  Broad- 
way.  New  York. 

New  York  Metal  Trades'  Association. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Master  I'ainters 
and  Decorators. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association. 

Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Employers  and  Citizens  — Concluded. 
Northwestern  lianufacturers'  Association. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Builders'  Exchange^a, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades'  Association  (San  Fran- 
cisco). 
Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades'  Association  (Seattle). 
Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 

and  Decorators. 
Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,   Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Southern  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Southwestern  Founders'  A  ssoclation. 
United  Employers  of  the  Building  Industry  of 

California. 
United  Electrical  Contractors'  Association  of  New 

York  State. 
Western  Paper-Box  Association. 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Association 

of  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Massachusetts  Associations 

BOSTON. 

Boston  Metal  Trades  Association. 

Boston  Typothetae. 

Home  Market  Club.  , 

Master  Builders'  Association. 

Master  Painters'  Association. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association. 

Merchant  Tailors'  Protective  Association. 

HOLYOKE. 


Builders'  Exchange. 

LOWELL. 

Master  Builders'  Exchange. 


of  Employers  and  Citizens. 

LYNN. 

Master  Builders'  Association. 

QUINCY. 

Master  Builders'  and  Trades'  Exchange. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Business  Men's  Association. 
Builders'  Exchange. 

WORCESTER. 

Employers'  Association. 
Electrical  Contractors'  Association. 
Founders'  Association. 
Metal  Trades'  Association. 


MASSAOHUSETTS-BORN  LIVING  IN  OTHER  STATES. 


The  apparent  absence  of  the  native-born  element  in  the  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  noted  in  **Race  in  Industry,"*  has  led  to  the 
inquiry  :  "  What  has  become  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Massachusetts  ?  " 
This  question  is  partially  answered  from  information  drawn  from  the 
Census  publications  of  the  United  States  which  show  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  born  in  Massachusetts  but  are  now  residing  in  certain 
other  States  of  the  Union.  The  following  table  covers  the  data  for  the 
Census  years  1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900.  The  Census  volumes  for 
1870  and  1880  did  not  enter  upon  the  details  of  parentage,  but  for  1890 
and  1900  not  only  were  the  persons  represented  born  in  Massachusetts 
but  their  parents  also  were  native  born.  The  presentation  for  1870  and 
1880  is  for  principal  cities  only,  while  that  for  1890  and  1900  is  for 
places  containing  a  population  of  25,000  or  more,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  in  Massachusetts. 


♦  Part  I.  of  the  Report  od  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1903.  ^ 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Living  in  Other  States. 


STATK8,  TRRUTORIXS,  AMD  ClTIBS. 


1870 


18S0 


\W 


Alabama,     .       .       .       . 

Birmingham, . 

Mobile 

Montgomery,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

Alaska, 

Arizona,       .       .       .       . 
Arkansas,     .       .       .       . 

Little  Rock,    . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
California,   .       .       .       . 

Los  Angeles,  . 

Oakland,. 

Sacramento,   . 

San  Francisco, 

Other  cities  and  towns* 
Colorado,      .       .       .       . 

Denver,   .       .       .       . 

Pueblo,    .       .       .       . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Connecticut, 

Bridgeport,     . 

Hartford, 

New  Britain,  . 

New  Haven,    . 

Waterbury,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Delaware,    .       .       .       . 

Wilmington,   . 

Other  clUes  and  towns. 
District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,        .       .       .       . 

Jacksonville,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Georgia,       .       .       .       . 

Atlanta,  .       .       .       . 

Augusta.. 

Savannah, 

Othei*  cities  and  towns, 
Hawaii 

Honolulu, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

Idaho,  

Illinois,        .       .       .       . 

Chicago,  .       .       .       . 

East  St.  Louis, 

Jollet,      .       .       .       . 

Peoria,     .       .       .       . 

Qulncy,    .       .       .       . 

Kockford, 

Springfield,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Indiana,       .       .       .       . 

£vansvllle,     . 

Fort  Wayne,  . 

Indianapolis,  . 

South  Bend,    . 

Terre  Haute,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Indian  Territory, 
Iowa, 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Council  Bluffs, 

Davenport, 

Des  Moines,    . 

Dubuque, 

SlouxCity,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Kansas,        .       .       .       . 

Kansas  City,  . 

Topeka,    .       .        .       . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Kentucky,    .       .       .       . 

Covington, 

Lexington, 

Louisville, 

Newport,. 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Louisiana,    .       .       .       . 

New  Orleans, . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Maine, 

Portland. 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Maryland 

Baltimore, 

Other  cities  and  towns. 


861 
126 

226 

116 
217 

217 
16,2U 


7,091 

8,122 

618 


618 
17,6»2 

2,289 

1.604 

13,749 
827 
177 
160 
1,204 
464 

464 
616 


127 

488 


196 
22,111 
6,991 


16,120 
8,478 


487 

8,041 
8,916 


8,916 
2,887 


2,887 
779 


276 

508 
826 
569 
256 

11,091 
1,087 

10,004 

1,182 

760 

422 


889 


889 
668 


822 
19,066 


8,244 

10,812 

8,621 

987 

2,684 
22,256 

2,407 

2,017 

17,882 

266 

168 

98 

1,605 

829 

829 
606 
182 


474 


261 

20,413 

6,998 


18,416 
8,187 


466 

2,731 
9,866 


9,866 
6,884 


6,884 

787 


266 

581 
596 
421 
175 
10,041 

10,041 

1,281 

815 

466 


416 
42 
40 

888 

800 

804 

40 

264 

12,592 

680 

945 

229 

8,396 

7,842 

3,733 

1,567 

2,166 

17,617 

1,148 

1,969 

1,620 

669 

12,241 

179 

97 

82 

1.717 

1,882 

1382 
628 
163 
39 


13,628 
6,946 


184 
110 


7,888 

2,044 

61 

82 

807 

64 
1,680 

5,584 


106 

280 

98 

858 

4,748 

8,927 

146 

214 

8,568 

619 

66 

182 

281 
882 
266 
127 

8,363 
798 

7,566 
953 
614 


828 
81 
60 
22 

210 
268 

811 

270 

58 

217 

1L884 

1,204 

894 

197 

2,716 

6,878 

8,088 

1,801 

149 

1,638 

19,707 

1,276 

2,769 

416 

1.868 

676 

12,705 

164 

94 

60 

1,591 

1,090 

128 

962 

609 

167 

24 

66 

862 

198 

14U 

68 

846 

11,688 

6,910 

80 

61 

140 

88 

160 

71 

6,178 

1,676 

88 

69 

287 

56 

87 

1,189 

66 

8,812 

95 

101 

74 

177 

8,166 

2,460 

86 

160 

2,214 

407 

21 

18 

16t 

18 

208 

817 

196 

121 

11,006 

1,821 

9,68i 

1,046 

621 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Living  in  Other  States  —  Continued. 


STATBS,  TBXBITOKIU,  AVD  GITXM. 


1870 


18«« 


189« 


1900 


Michigan,     .       .       .       . 

Bay  City,        .       .       . 

Detroit,    .       .       .       . 

Grand  Bapids, 

Jackflon,  .       .       .       . 

Saa^naw 

Otner  cities  and  towns, 
Minnesota,  .       .       .       . 

Dulntb,    .       .       .       • 

Minneapolis,  . 

St.  PauC  .       .       .       . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

Mississippi 

Missouri,      .       .       .       . 

Joplln,     .       .       .       . 

Kansas  City,  . 

St.  Joseph, 

St.  Louis. 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Montana,      .       .       .       . 

Butte 

Othex  cities  and  towns, 
Nebraska,     .       .       .       . 

Lincoln,  .       .       .       . 

Omaha.    .       .       .       . 

South  Omaha, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Nevada,  .  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire, 

Manchester,    . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
New  Jersey, 

Atlantic  City, 

Bayonne, 

Camden,  .       .       .       . 

Elizabeth, 

Hoboken, 

Jersey  City,    . 

Newark,  .       .       .       . 

Passaic,  .       .       .       . 

Paterson, 

Trenton 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
New  Mexico, 
New  York,    .       .       .       . 

AllMny,   .       .       .       . 

Auburn,  .       .       .       . 

Binghamton,  . 

Brooklyn, 

Buffalo,   .       .       .       . 

Elmlra,    .       .       .       . 

Long  Island  City, . 

New  Tork,      . 

Rochester, 

Schenectady,  . 

Syracuse, 

Troy 

Utlca,       .       .       .       . 

Yonkers, .       .       .       . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
North  Carolina,  . 
North  Dakota,     . 
Ohio. 

Akron,     .       .       .       . 

Canton,   .       .       .       . 

Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, 

Columbus, 

Dayton,   .       .       .       . 

Sprlngfleld,     . 

Toledo,    .       .       .       . 

Youngstown,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Oklahoma,    ... 
Oregon.        .       .       .       . 

Portland. 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Pennsylvania,     . 

Allegheny, 

Allentown, 

Altoona,  .       .       .       . 

Chester,   .       .       .       . 

Easton,    .       .       .       . 

Erie.         .       .       .       . 

Harrlsbnrg,    . 

Johnstown,     . 


10,808 
680 


10,106 
5,736 


5,726 

868 

5,694 

544 

2,642 

2.008 

298 

298 
1,277 

1,277 

988 

16,486 

16,486 
6,008 


1,148 
750 

205 

8,901 

85 

41.062 

687 


6,677 
765 


5,915 
664 

487 
609 
826 

26,062 

278 

18,880 


1,009 

1,089 

288 

185 

848 

10,421 

784 

784 
9,019 


9,567 


8,681 
7,218 

1,108 
698 

5,412 
167 

4,728 

665 

1,806 

2,268 

528 


8,519 


3,519 

1,088 

20,524 

20,524 
6,518 


297 


1,099 
755 

858 

4,004 

286 

42,110 

842 


6,748 
950 


10,589 
789 

469 
738 


21,005 
814 

io,8ra 


904 

1,406 

802 

198 

848 

7,649 

1,281 

1,281 

9.889 

151 


6,441 

88 
677 
861 

157 
5,208 
5,796 

209 
1,795 

979 
2,813 

139 
8,450 

806 

199 

1,080 

1,415 

780 

780 
4,587 

659 
1,468 

2,.%70 

296 

16,692 

1,155 
16,637 

5,281 


273 
190 
•62 
619 
666 

140 
115 

8,277 
216 
27,654 
636 
185 
268 

5,239 

754 

182 

76 

6,486 
603 

448 

881 

166 

202 

12,083 

321 

488 

7,205 

124 

164 

481 

1,028 

262 

168 

94 

806 

89 

4,607 

82 

1,372 

456 

917 

6,162 

96 

18 

21 


120 
36 


640 

292 

lOf 

96 

3.491 

4,394 
142 

1,308 
809 

2,135 
114 

2.969 

49 

616 

251 

1,019 

1,034 
848 
105 
743 

2,361 

221 

612 

74 

1,464 

179 

18,480 

1,449 
17,031 

6,1.54 
96 
128 
219 
195 
100 
687 
749 
161 
164 
114 

8,642 
226 
27,515 
633 
166 
194 


169 

14,142, 

694 

287 

480 

365 

192 

209 

9,442 

866 

418 

6,082 

120 

66 

831 

968 

221 

184 

92 

829 

36 

2,761 

266 

1,201 

470 

731 

6,217 

127 

27 

16 

46 

66 

94 

42 

9 


*  Included  In  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Persons  of  Massachusetts  Birth  Living  in  Other  States  —  Concluded. 


States,  Tkrbitoriks,  asd  Citiks. 


Pennsylvania  —  Con. 
Lancaster, 

McKeesport,    . 

Newcastle, 
Philadelphia, . 

PlttshurK, 

Reading,  .... 

Scranton, 

Wllkesbaire,  . 

Wllliamsport, 

York,       .... 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Rhode  Island, 

Pawtucket, 

Providence,    . 

Woonsocket,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
South  Carolina,  . 

Charleston,     . 

Other  cities  and  towns. 
South  Dakota,     . 
Tennessee,    .... 

Chattanooga,  . 

Knoxville, 

Memphis, 

Nashville, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Texas, 

Dallas,     .... 

Fort  worth,    . 

Galveston, 

Houston,. 

San  Antonio,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Vermont,  .... 
Virginia 

Norfolk,  .... 

Richmond, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Washington, 

Seattle,     .... 

Spokane,. 

Tacoma,  .... 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
West  Virginia,    . 

Wheeling, 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Wisconsin,    .... 

Lacrosse, 

Milwaukee,     . 

Oshkosh, .... 

Racine 

Superior.. 

Other  cities  and  towns, 
Wyoming,    .... 


1S70 


3,ld9 

•246 

43 

117 


5,855 
18,523 

6,825 

11,698 
303 
105 
198 


Totals, 


542 


124 


418 
592 


492 


492 
9,155 


94 
642 


396 
452 

452 
10,391 


797 


9,594 
178 


241,977 


1800 


4,293 
438 
47 
168 


4,792 
23,026 

10,427 

12,599 
3?« 
103 
229 

♦_ 

494 


73 

421 

1,523 


1,528 
645 

645 

8,230 

855 

123 
782 
802 


802 
447 


447 

8,272 


750 


7,622 


264,205 


18 


2,581 
208 
30 


50 

2,858 
15,281 
1,620 
7,331 


248 
63 

185 
1,106 

612 
67 

64 

75 

406 

1,064 

83 

65 
32 
106 
778 
630 
388 
297 
5,866 
676 
61 


2,441 
544 

418 
1,479 

348 
88 

805 
4,567 

101 

508 


8,963 
581 


194,613 


32 

24 

24 

2,830 

274 

58 

114 

60 

47 

24 

2,319 

17,343 

1,769 

8,169 

941 

6.464 

205 

48 

162 

745 

422 

38 

41 

50 

42 

251 


41 

67 

41 

76 

606 

392 

177 

215 

6,690 

760 

80 

86 

594 

2,416 

830 

217 

•271 

1,098 

219 

88 

186 

8,401 

71 

489 

90 

84 

57 

2,610 

446 


187,624 


*  Dakota,  143  In  1870;  1,290  in  1880. 


Since  1880  there  has  been  an  apparent  diminution  of  Massachusetts- 
bom  persons  living  in  other  States  and  Territories,  though  that  year 
shows  a  gain  over  1870  of  22,228  persons.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
loss  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1870  and  in  1880  the  figures 
include  all  persons  born  in  Massachusetts  of  both  native  and  foreign 
parentage,  while  those  for  1890  and  1900  are  for  white  persons  born  in 
Massachusetts  of  native-born  fathers  and  mothers,  excluding  altogether 
persons  of  foreign  parentage.  If  we  include  the  latter,  the  figures  for 
1890  would  be  272,041,  and  for  1900,  296,982.  Including  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than 
a  decrease.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  the  person.s  of 
foreign  parentage  have  been  excluded.  ^  , 
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In  1890,  there  were  194,613  persons  and  in  1900  there  were  187,624 
persons  born  in  Massachusetts  of  native  parentage  who  had  found  homes, 
presumably,  outside  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth,  contributing  their 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  other  localities.  Reared  perhaps  for  one  or 
more  generations  under  the  influence  of  their  native  State,  they  had  gone 
forth  canying  with  them  the  wholesome  predominance  of  Massachusetts 
vigor  and  thrift,  and  lending  their  aid  to  the  growth  and  prominence  of 
their  adopted  State. 

In  the  next  table  we  show  the  native-white  population  of  native 
parentage  in  the  States  and  Territories  for  1900,  the  number  of  white 
persons  residing  therein,  born  in  Massachusetts  of  native  jmrentage,  and 
the  percentages  of  such  persons  of  the  total  native-white  population  of 
native  parentage. 


Native-white  Persons  of  Native  Parentage :   By  States  and  Territories, 


Number  llv 

2^^  umber 

States 

AMD  TeRKITORIBS. 

each  State 

or 
Territory 

Lorn  in 
Ma  s»*f  ha- 
lf? tT» 

1 

Alabama,      . 

966.668 

aas 

n,os  i 

Alaska,.       .       .       . 

17,494 

agfi 

hfi.H 

Arirona, 

44,880 

,^11 

^-m* 

Arkansas,     . 

897,668 

270 

v^m 

California,    . 

644,428 

1J,884 

1,M 

Colorado, 

811,335 

V^ 

0.9U 

Connecticut, 

872,783 

10,707 

6.KI 

Delaware, 

118,029 

154 

0.13 

District  of  Columbia, 

184,073 

1.691 

l.lii 

Florida. 

264.032 

i,t>eo 

0.4^ 

Georgia, 

1,144,360 

SOB 

o.as 

Hawaii,        .       .       . 

87,918 

IW 

0.52 

Idaho.   .       .       .       . 
nilnols. 

89,861 

34G 

0.3i* 

2,271.765 

ii,aB» 

0.51 

Indiana, 
Indian  Territory, 

1,962.194 

\,mh 

0,0i*  1 

287,647 

m 

O.OJ  1 

Iowa 

1,261.068 

3,^^12 

0.30 

Kansas. 
Kentucky,    . 

1,018,655 

2,4fiy 

yi.u  ;. 

1,678,418 

m- 

o.r»2 

Louisiana,    . 

669,%'2 

ai7 

O.Ofl 

Maine 

493,082 

ll^DUS 

2.23 

Maryland,    . 

680.049 

l,04*j 

0.15 

Michigan,     . 

1,026.714 

4.6A4 

0.45 

Mlnnei«ota,    . 

426.780 

i,m 

1.(jS 

MlaslHslppl,  . 
MlBSOuri, 

614,067 

114 

IJ.02 

2,204,874 

2,969 

0.18 

Montana, 

92,987 

848 

0.91 

KTATCS 

AI4P   TfclUUTO[U£l» 


NebmskHp 
Xeviidii, 

New  Hum  pah  Ire, 
Xew  Jersey* 

New  York,    * 
North  ('aroUna, 
Xqrth  Dakota, 
Ohio,      . 
Oklahfima.    . 
f.>™gon, 
I'vntiiiylTjtnla, 
HhtHJi^  I  Him  id, 
South  CaroUua. 
Sfiuth  Dak  Ota  t 

Tex  as,    . 
Utah,     . 
V^-rniont. 
VlrjciiiJa, 
Washlngtou, 
Wi^st  Vfrglijla, 
Wlat^onaln.    . 
WytJiBln^f,    , 

TOTAL8, 


JNuEDbertlT 

infT  m 
e)ici>  Staff 

Mr 
TcTfJtery 


5jn 
I  34^H«il4 
,  Hifi,«f73 
'       140,0:10 

1,'2,'.0,811 

2, &i  1,440 

si3»yoa 

MO.TCtt 
136,ltH 

ij*ii,*3e 

l,059,7tfii 
104,020 
225,3j^1 

M4!;213 
JSJif^OttB 

5^,'JCi« 
47,11^ 


39,972,610 


b<fn^  In 

MaiMdiU- 

■eiti 


2J81 

ITU 
13,480 
6,154 

27,515 

tm 

418 
5,082 

^m 

3,^1 

fi,2l7 

17,!Ma 

iOfi 

745 

4^ 

U»7 

3^ 

£.690 

7flO 

ii9 

3,401 
44fl 


afoi 


0.13 

i^m 

0.74 
O.tfr 

o.ei 
o.is^ 

0,0g: 
0.47 
OIT 
ll.ttl- 
O.Oi 
o,afr 

0.08 

O.DA 
0.36 
2.97 
0.07 
0.91 
0.08 

0.93 


187,624  I      0.47 


The  proper  method  of  reading  this  table  is  as  follows :  In  1900, 
there  were  in  Alaska  17,494  native-born  white  persons  who  were  chil- 
dren of  native-born  parents,  and  of  this  number,  268,  or  1.53  per  cent, 
were  persons  who  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  In  California,  out  of  a 
total  native- white  population  of  native  parentage  of  644,428,  there 
were  11,884,  or  1.84  per  cent,  who  could  claim  Massachusetts  as  their 
birthplace.  Out  of  every  100  native-white  persons  of  native  parentage 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  five  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  Other 
lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner.  The  largest  percentage,  11.96, 
is  found  against  Khode  Island,  and  the  smallest,  0.02,  against  the  Indian 
Territory  and  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  ^lississippi.  Massachusetts  is 
omitted  from  this  table  for  obvious  reasons.     It  may,  however,  be  proper 
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to  state  that  there  were  1,032,264  native-white  persons  of  native  parent- 
age in  the  State  in  1900,  and  those  born  in  Massachusetts  numbered 
748,993,  or  72.56  per  cent  of  the  total  native-white  population  of  native 
parentage. 

The  next  table  shows  similar  facts  for  certain  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country. 


Native-white  Persons  of  Native  Parpitage :  By  Cities. 

• 

Cities. 

Num- 
ber Uring 

in 
Each  City 

Nnmber 

born  in 

Bfasaacha- 

setts 

Percent- 
ages 

Cmss. 

Nnm- 
ber Uring 

In 
Each  City 

Number 

bom  In 

Maiaaehn- 

setts 

Percent- 
ages 

Baltimore, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland,      . 
Denver,  .       .       .-       . 
Des  Moines,  . 
Detroit,  .... 
Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,     . 
Milwaukee,    . 
Minneapolis, . 

236,063 
864,879 
87,740 
66,810 
38,187 
61,300 
97,772 
94,377 
64,060 
88,449 
48,698 
61,269 

621 

6,910 
96S 

1,801 
177 
640 
287 
616 

1,204 
162 
489 

1,808 

0.26 

1.67 

1.09 

1.96 

0.46 

1.04 

0.29 

0.66 

2.23 

0.17 

1.01   1 

2.13  1 

Newark,. 

New  Orleans, 

New  York,     . 
1  Omaha,  . 

Philadelphia, 

Portland,  Ore., 

Providence,   . 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul,. 
1  Salt  Lake  City, 

San  Francisco, 

Seattle,    . 

71,552 
103,186 
787,477 
42,768 
621,911 
38,170 
64,428 
189,249 
42,464 
18,119 
83,5!V8 
38,810 

749 

196 
14,142 

612 
2,830 

470 
8.169 
1,019 

809 

177 
2,718 

880 

1.06 
0.19 
1.92 
1.43 
0.54 
1.2S 
16.01 
0.54 
1.91 
0.96 
8.25 
2.14 

The  largest  percentage  is  found  in  the  City  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  15  out  of  each  one  hundred  persons  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
their  birthplace.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note  that  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast  contain  a  fairly  good  representation  of  Massachusetts-born  persons, 
San  Francisco  leading  with  3.25  per  cent,  followed  by  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 


INDUSTRIAL   BETTERMENTS. 


The  S.  M.  Jones  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  among  workingmen  for  its  recognition  of  the  manhood  of  its 
employees.  No  other  rule  or  regulation  save  that  contained  in  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  Golden  Rule,  paraphrased  into  *'  as  you  do  to 
others,  others  will  do  to  you,"  has  been  considered  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  shops.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is 
the  Mayor  of  Toledo,  states  in  an  interview  that  this  is  the  only  rule 
to  work  by  and  to  live  by,  and  the  longer  he  lives  the  better  he  likes  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  men  and  the  control  he  exercises  over  them,  Mr. 
Jones  said : 

**  We  have  no  discipline,  no  bossing  in  our  shop.  We  have  foremen, 
of  course,  to  instruct  and  direct,  but  beyond  that  we  are  all  on  the  same 
footing.  If  a  man  does  not  like  to  work  for  us,  he  is  free  to  go ;  but, 
whatever  else  he  may  object  to,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
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tyrannical  treatment.  We  work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  although  we 
compete  with  establishments  that  work  nine  and  ten  ;  we  pay  $2.10  a  day 
for  common  labor,  and  the  usual  prices  for  the  higher  grades  in  their 
several  lines.  Every  man  has  one  week's  vacation  a  year,  with  pay. 
We  have  abolished  the  tin-pail  brigade,  and  all  take  a  good,  wholesome 
dinner  together,  cooked  for  us  in  our  own  kitchen  and  served  on  our  own 
tables  in  our  own  dining-room.  The  men  put  in  ten  cents  each.  The 
dinner  actually  costs  the  company  about  twenty-two  cents  a  plate.  We 
charge  the  difference  against  our  profits.  It  appears  on  the  books  as  an 
expense.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  surplus  account. 
...  A  good  many  of  our  men  are  themselves  stockholders,  owning  all 
the  way  jfrom  one  to  ten  shares.  K  they  do  not  complain  the  rest  of  us 
ought  not  to." 

One  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  Golden  Rule  idea  in  Massachu- 
setts is  to  be  found  in  the  shoe  factory  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company 
in  Eoxbury.  About  seven  years  ago,  owing  to  the  volume  of  business, 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  help.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  company  has  gradually  made  changes  in  the  class  of 
its  employees,  and  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  with  the  two- 
fold object  in  view  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  most  intelligent  and 
industrious  class  oif  American  citizens  obtainable,  and  to  make  their  days 
of  toil  easy  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  pleasurable 
by  providing  means  of  recreation  and  entertainment.  This,  it  is  thought, 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  and  the  company  now  fur- 
nishes continuous  employment  to  nearly  2,800  persons  for  12  months  in 
the  year,  the  working-day  being  nine  hours. 

In  carrying  forward  these  measures  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees, 
the  company  does  not  claim  to  be  actuated  by  any  philanthropic  motive 
nor  by  a  feeling  of  charity.  It  is  considered  a  wise  business  proposition 
to  assist  the  employees  in  maintaining  their  physical  health,  believing 
that  those  who  enjoy  good  health  are  better  fitted  to  perform  good  and 
faithful  work. 

The  company  has  established  lunch  and  reading  rooms,  together 
with  a  gymnasium,  and  recreation,  music,  and  dance  halls,  devoting  a 
total  floor  area  of  25,000  square  feet  to  this  purpose.  The  lunch  room 
has  been  in  operation  about  seven  months  and  is  well  patronized.  The 
aim  has  been  to  supply  clean  and  wholesome  food  at  the  actual  cost  of 
preparation.  Since  its  establishment,  however,  December  was  the  first 
month  in  which  the  room  has  paid  expenses,  but  even  at  a  loss  it  is  con- 
sidered a  good  investment. 

The  gymnasium  has  a  floor  space  of  42  by  72  feet,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  latest  and  best  apparatus  and  appliances.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
employees  have  joined  the  class  in  athletics,  which  is  free,  save  the 
gymnasium  suit,  supplied  by  the  company  to  the  members  at  cost.  Male 
and  female  instructors  are  provided,  and  no  fees  are  permitted  under  any 
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circumstances.  Connected  with  the  gymnasium  are  60  bath  rooms,  each 
with  a  separate  dressing  room,  and  there  are  60  other  dressing  rooms. 
Two  drying  rooms,  with  a  capacity  for  drying  1,400  suits,  are  also 
provided. 

The  library  and  reading  room,  under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
attendant,  is  20  by  32  feet.  It  is  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  is  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  music  and  dance  hall  is  31 
by  52  feet,  while  the  recreation  hall  for  women  is  20  by  25  feet,  and 
contains  a  piano  and  ping-pong  tables,  and  has  several  toilet  rooms 
attached.  Four  pool  tables,  one  billiard  table,  and  four  bowling  alleys 
are  provided  for  the  men  in  a  room  60  by  120  feet,  and  the  only  expense 
in  connection  therewith  is  the  small  sum  required  to  pay  the  boy  who 
sets  up  the  pins  on  the  alleys.  The  gymnasium  is  opened  at  six  o'clock 
each  evening,  and  has  four  classes,  one  hour  allowed  to  each  class.  The 
baths,  reading  rooms,  and  all  other  rooms  for  recreation  are  open  from 
six  to  10  o'clock  every  evening,  Sunday  excepted. 

Another  feature  adopted  by  the  company  is  a  system  of  profit  shar- 
ing. The  employees  are  marked  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed,  their  personal  cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  and  promptness 
in  attendance  to  their  duties.  The  first  year  of  the  trial  of  this  plan  does 
not  expire  until  May  1,  1904,  so  that  the  results  cannot  be  announced 
until  then.  But  each  employee  receives  consideration  in  proportion  as 
he  is  frugal,  industrious,  cleanly,  and  constant  at  work,  and  in  the  final 
division  of  the  profits,  in  promotions,  and  in  the  matter  of  steady  employ- 
ment preference  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  and  to  those  who  arc 
members  of  the  sick  and  benefit  fund.  It  is  optional  with  the  employee 
whether  or  not  he  becomes  a  member  of  this  department.  All  those  over 
20  years  of  age  who  are  members  are  required  to  pay  dues  to  the  amount 
of  10  cents  a  week  and  in  case  of  sickness  they  receive  a  sum  of  $7  a 
week  for  seven  weeks,  but  in  no  case  is  the  benefit  payable  until  after  at 
least  one  week  of  sickness.  In  case  of  death,  the  sum  of  $100  is  paid  to 
the  heir  of  the  decedent.  All  those  joining  this  fund  under  the  age  of 
20  years  pay  as  dues  the  sum  of  five  cent«  a  week,  and  their  benefits  are 
one-half  the  amounts  paid  to  those  over  that  age.  A  physician  is  retained 
by  the  company,  and  he  visits  the  factory  regularly,  and  as  often  as  the 
company  thinks  his  services  may  be  required.  Two  beds  are  maintained 
at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  and  all  cases  needing  surgical  treatment  are 
sent  there  without  cost  to  the  patient.  Every  convenience  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  taken  sick  at  the  factory  is  provided,  and  a  trained 
nurse  is  employed  and  stationed  in  the  building  to  render  first  aid  to 
those  requiring  it. 

The  company  also  tries  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  thrift  among  the 
workmen.  It  guarantees  to  all  who  deposit  10  per  cent  of  their  earnings 
in  the  sav  ings  bank,  that,  in  addition  to  the  interest  allowed  by  the  bank 
on  deposits,  the  company  will  pay  an  equal  amount,  so  that  the  interest 
will  range  from  six  to  10  per  cent  each  year.  "'^'  "^"  "^  -.— ^.- 
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The  company  believes  that  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem  and  con- 
siders strikes  and  lockouts  as  things  of  the  past.  A  sensible  workman 
knows  when  he  is  ''  well  off"  and  prefers  not  to  strike,  especially  as  his 
improved  condition  brings  him  contentment  and  peace.  The  employer, 
who  is  making  money,  also  desires  to  keep  matters  running  smoothly,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company  has  established 
not  only  business  but  fraternal  relations  with  its  employees,  and  secured 
industrial  peace,  without  any  appearance  of  charity  or  paternalism. 


A  PARTIAL  RELIGIOUS  CANVASS  OP  BOSTON. 


On  November  12,  1903,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  church  prefer- 
ences of  the  people  of  Boston  was  undertaken  by  the  Religious  Census 
Committee  of  the  Boston  District  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School 
Association.  The  canvass  was  completed  and  the  final  cards  turned 
over  to  this  Department  for  tabulation  on  February  29,  1904. 

The  result  of  this  canvass  is  given  in  the  tables  which  follow.  In 
the  first  table  is  shown  for  the  wards  canvassed,  the  estimated  population 
for  1903,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  reporting  their  church  pref- 
erences, and  the  percentage  of  those  reporting  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. 

Number  of  Persons  Reporting  Church  Preference. 


ala£n 
1—9 

KBLioioat  CAinrA88 

alatlon 

RsLioious  Cavtass 

Waxos. 

Number 

Cbarch 
Preference 

Peroent- 

ofPopn- 
laUon 

Wards. 

Namber 

Peroent- 

of  Popa- 
latloQ 

Ward   1,    . 
Ward  2,    . 
Ward   6,    . 
Ward   T,    . 
Ward   8.    . 
Ward   9,    . 
Ward  10,    . 
Ward  11,    . 
Ward  12,    . 
Ward  14,    . 
Ward  16,    . 

24,549 
24,868 

82,8n 
16,923 
31,001 
26,417 
23,824 
20,748 
26,892 
28,040 
21,532 

16,823 

11,323 

838 

6.022 

6,081 
422 

5,977 
16,379 

1,727 
10,006 
16,625 

66.40 
45.90 

2.55 
37.82 
19.62 

1.60 
25.09 
78.94 

6.80 
47.34 
77.21 

Ward  17.  .       . 
Ward  19,  . 
Ward20,  . 
Ward  21,  . 
Ward  22,  . 
Ward  28,  . 
Ward  24,  . 
Ward  26,  . 

26,900 
29  192 
34,982 
26,693 
27,663 
25,392 
29,192 
20,748 

14,464 
13,859 
32,385 
20,121 
17,987 
20,218 
18,889 
11,605 

63.n 
45.76 
92.58 
78.31 
65.26 
79.62 
64.n 
55.93 

Totals, 

• 

489,626 

241,661 

49.35 

The  number  of  persons  reporting  was  241,651,  or  49.35  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  wards  ^canvassed,  and  40.07  per  cent  of  the 
entire  city.  In  Ward  6,  only  a  partial  canvass  was  made  of  Precincts 
5,  6,  and  7 ;  in  Ward  8,  Precincts  1  and  6  were  not  canvassed ;  in  Ward 
9,  only  Precincts  1  and  2  were  partially  covered ;  in  Ward  10,  Precinct 
2  was  not  canvassed ;  in  Ward  12,  a  superficial  canvass  of  Precincts  4 
and  5  only ;  in  Ward  16,  all  the  Precincts  except  Precinct  1  were  cov- 
ered ;  in  Ward  19,  Precinct  2  was  not  touched ;  in  Ward  22,  no  canvass 
was  made  of  Precinct  3  ;  in  Ward  24,  Precinct  7  was  ngt^nv^p^,  and 
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only  eight  persons  reported  in  Precinct  9  ;  in  Ward  25,  Precinct  7 
was  not  canvassed,  and  only  17  persons  reported  from  Precinct  5  ;  while 
Wards  3,  4,  5,  13,  15,  and  18  were  not  covered  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  volunteered  for  the  work. 

The  most  thoroughly  canvassed  section  appears  to  be  Ward  20,  in 
which  92.58  per  cent  of  the  population  was  reported  upon  as  to  church 
preference.  The  Wards  next  in  order,  on  the  basis  of  percentages,  were 
23,  11,  21,  16,  1,  22,  24,  25,  17,  14,  2,  19,  7,  10,  8,  12,  6,  and  9;  in 
the  last  named  only  1.60  per  cent  of  the  population  was  covered. 

The  second  table  shows  by  wards  and  church  preferences  the  number 
of  males  and  females  and  those  whose  sex  was  not* stated,  followed  by  a 
recapitulation  which  shows  preferences  in  detail  for  all  the  persons  re- 
ported, by  sex  and  age  periods. 

Church  Preferences :  By  Wards. 


Wards  a^O)  Cbubch 

Fe- 

Sex Not 

Wards  avd  Churcb 

re- 

SexNot 

Totals 

PRBTBrnSMOBS. 

Males 

males 

Given 

Totals 

Frkfbrrhocs. 

Males 

nules 

Given 

W»rd  1. 

7,784 

7,024 

666 

16,323 

Ward  7 -Con. 

Baptist 

609 

697 

3 

1.109 

Methodist.      . 
Presbyterian, . 

63 

114 

1 

178 

Catholic  (Roman), 

8,809 

8,898 

141 

7,848 

27 

48 

- 

76 

Congregatlonalist, . 

447 

470 

2 

919 

Unitarian.       . 
UniversallBt,  . 

22 

36 

- 

68 

Epieoopal  (Protestant), 

635 

616 

3 

1,254 

4 

11 

- 

15 

Jewish,  .... 

845 

868 

8 

716 

Other  denominations,    . 

91 

94 

21 

206 

Lutheran, 

119 

104 

1 

224 

No  preference. 

78 

62 

1 

181 

Methodist,      .       .        . 
Presbyterian, . 

962 

993 

11 

1,966 

Refused,         .       .       . 

24 

7 

187 

168 

305 

307 

4 

616 

Not  given. 

51 

17 

641 

709 

Unitarian, 

161 

218 

. 

379 

UnlversalUt.  . 

123 

161 

1 

286 

Ward  9. 

2,902 

2,736 

384 

6,081 

Other  denominations,   . 

58 

67 

45 

170 

Ko  preference, 

282 

121 

353 

Baptist,  .... 

64 

.11 

- 

143 

Refused, 

9 

6 

46 

60 

Catholic  (Roman), 

764 

670 

68 

1,487 

Not  given, 

20 

9 

400 

429- 

Congregationalist, . 

22 

42 

- 

64 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

70 

92 

- 

162 

W»rd  ». 

6,565 

6,400 

368 

11,823 

Jewish 

Lutheran, 

1,823 

1 

1,662 
2 

99 

3.m 

Baptist 

Catholic  (Roman), 

120 

187 

4 

261 

Methodist, 
Presbyterian, . 

47 

66 

- 

113 

8,802 

8,740 

164 

7,706 

1 

9 

- 

10 

Congregationalist, . 

72 

92 

. 

164 

Unitarian, 

26 

87 

- 

62 

Episcopal  (Protestont), 

856 

326 

- 

682 

UnlversaUst,  . 

11 

18 

- 

24 

Jewish 

584 

626 

12 

1,072 

Other  denominations,   . 

84 

12 

8 

40 

Lutheran, 

92 

96 

. 

188 

No  preference. 

58 

24 

- 

77 

Methodist.      . 
Presbyterian, . 

171 

199 

1 

871 

Refused, 

9 

8 

26 

38 

62 

60 

8 

180 

Not  given. 

38 

24 

208 

265 

Unitarian. 

27 

29 

_ 

56 

UniversallBt,  . 

4 

9 

. 

9 

Ward  9. 

223 

187 

12 

422 

Other  denominations,   . 

86 

71 

. 

157 

No  preference, 

105 

51 

1 

157 

Baptist,  ...       . 

7 

7 

- 

14 

Refused,. 

11 

9 

26 

46 

Catholic  (Roman), 

64 

71 

- 

136 

Not  given. 

123 

69 

142 

824 

Congr*  gationalist, . 

1 

4 

- 

5 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

70 

31 

- 

101 

W»rd  6. 

601 

837 

- 

838 

Jewish 

Lutheran, 

»    72 

1 

66 
1 

1 

138 
2 

Baptist,  .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

29 

10 

. 

39 

Presbyterian, . 

1 

- 

- 

1 

337 

263 

. 

600 

ITniversalist,  . 

1 

4 

- 

5 

Congregationalist, . 

22 

5 

. 

27 

Other  denominations,   . 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

12 

10 

. 

22 

No  preference, 

2 

3 

- 

5 

Jewish,   .... 

13 

11 

. 

24 

Refused,. 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Lutheran, 

7 

1 

- 

8 

Not  given. 

2 

1 

9 

12 

Methodist, 

19 

4 

. 

23 

Preshyterlan, . 

2 

20 

- 

22 

Ward  10. 

2,239 

8,109 

629 

6,977 

Unitarian, 

12 

12 

UniversallBt,  . 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

Baptist,  .        .        .       . 

372 

656 

- 

928 

Other  dfuominations,    . 

13 

4 

_ 

17 

Catholic  (Roman), 

608 

914 

7 

1,614 

No  preference, 

12 

3 

. 

16 

Congregationalist, . 

202 

348 

- 

560 

Refused, 

8 

4 

_ 

12 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

169 

298 

- 

467 

Not  given. 

8 

1 

- 

9 

Jewish 

Lutheran, 

74 
28 

75 
34 

1 

160 
62 

Ward  7. 

2,610 

2,658 

854 

6,022 

Methodist.      . 
Presbyterian, . 

198 
61 

268 
181 

" 

461 
192 

Baptist,   .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

126 

183 

10 

318 

{  Unitarian, 

63 

113 

- 

166 

1,663 

1,572 

41 

3,176 

,  UnlversaUst,  . 

40 

84 

- 

124 

Congregationalist, . 

78 

117 

1 

191 

1  Other  denominations,   . 

67 

50 

- 

107 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

135 

167 

. 

302 

No  preference. 

232 

204 

- 

436 

Jewish 

246 

226 

1 

473 

1  Refused,.        .        .        . 

16 

16 

222 

264 

Lutheran, 

8 

14 

22 

Not  given. 

44 

28 

899 

466 

TT^T 
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Church  Preferences :  By  Wards  —  Continued. 


WAlDfl  AVD  CUFSqa 

p.. 

li^xNot 

Wards  and  Chubgh 

Fe- 

Sex Not 

Totals 

FRtrssiicM. 

MaJei 

piftlei 

aivea 

Totafi 

PSBFEaSKCU. 

Males 

males 

Given 

Ward  11. 

6,230 

9,660 

1,489 

16,879 

Ward  19  ~  Con. 

Oa&oUo  (Roman)/ 

639 

807 

« 

1,346 

Jewish 

128 

128 

- 

264 

I.IW 

3,627 

33 

4.859 

Lutheran, 

324 

322 

6 

652 

OoDgregatlonalist, . 

386 

667 

2 

1,046 

Methodist.      . 
Presbyterian,. 

81 

123 

- 

204 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

1,076 

1,650 

9 

2,734 

27 

52 

- 

79 

Jewish,   .... 

366 

270 

_ 

626 

Unitarian, 

36 

49 

" 

Lnttaeran, 

38 

194 

1 

228 

Unlversallst,  . 

14 

29 

- 

43 

Methodist,      . 

29T 

466 

7 

770 

1  Other  denominations,    . 

68 

65 

16 

149 

Presbyterian, . 

39 

324 

- 

363 

No  preference. 

162 

228 

- 

380 

Unitarian, 

606 

810 

20 

1,335 

;  Refused, 

8 

9 

91 

108 

Unlversallst,  . 

62 

74 

- 

136 

'  Not  given. 

6 

6 

287 

298 

Other  denominations,   . 

96 

206 

74 

374 

No  preference. 

403 

317 

4 

724 

Ward  SO. 

14.490 

17,147 

748 

32,886 

Refused,.       .       .       . 
Not  given, 

37 
204 

40 
219 

277 
1,062 

364  , 

1,485 

Baptist,  .        .       .       . 
'  Catholic  (Roman), 

1.446 
6,883 

1,669 
7,056 

5 
19 

3,120 
12,958 

Ward  IS. 

669 

1,068 

- 

1,727 

,  Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

1,810 

2,193 
1,457 

4 
2 

4,007 
2,556 

Baptist 

CaQiolic  (Roman), 

66 

129 

. 

195 

Jewish 

607 

611 

26 

^»?S! 

116 

217 

. 

333 

Lutheran, 

176 

212 

1 

388 

Oongregationallst, . 

87 

131 

. 

218 

Methodist,      . 

867 

1,112 

- 

1,979 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Jewish,  .... 

62 
18 

101 

8 

: 

163 
26 

Presbyterian, . 
Unitarian, 

271 
639 

309 
838 

1 

680 
1,478 

Lutheran,       •       . 

10 

12 

» 

22 

Universalist,  . 

432 

558 

- 

990 

Methodist,      . 

64 

61 

_ 

116 

Other  denominations,   . 

277 

873 

15 

665 

Presbyterian, . 

22 

64 

. 

76 

No  preference. 

766 

675 

- 

1,341 

Unitarian, 

28 

71 

« 

99 

Refused,.       .       .  '    . 

48 

52 

156 

256 

Universalist,  . 

18 

36 

. 

64 

Not  given. 

172 

182 

519 

828 

Other  denominations,   . 

15 

88 

. 

48 

No  preference. 

99 

94 

- 

198 

Ward  SI. 

8.319 

10,867 

936 

20,121 

Refused,         .       .       . 

29 

73 

- 

102 

Baptist, 

Catholic  (Roman), 

1,098 

1.896 

4 

2,498 

Not  given, 

36 

48 

- 

83 

2,957 

4;098 

47 

7,102 

Ward  14. 

6,060 

6,165 

652 

10,906 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

844 
673 

1,100 
803 

1 
2 

1.946 
1,378 

Catholic  (Roman),* 

886 

894 

9 

789 

Jewish,   .       .       .       . 

603 

646 

- 

^•?S 

3,249 

3.376 

90 

6,716 

Lutheran, 

98 

127 

- 

220 

Oongregationallst, . 

268 

264 

2 

534 

Methodist,      . 

872 

506 

1 

878 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Jewish 

892 
64 

377 
48 

7 

776 
102 

Presbyterian, . 
Unitarian,       .       .       . 

216 
868 

812 
669 

2 
4 

530 
921 

Lutheran, 

96 

98 

3 

192 

Universalist,  . 

814 

441 

1 

756 

Iflethodlst, 

247 

268 

4 

619 

Other  denominations.   . 

297 

898 

27 

722 

Presbyterian, . 

89 

72 

161 

No  preference. 

506 

418 

- 

919 

Unitarian, 

83 

89 

6 

177 

Refused,.       .       .       . 

22 

28 

176 

226 

Unlversallst,  .       . 

64 

68 

127 

Not  given,      . 

66 

42 

670 

778 

Other  denominations,    . 

62 

61 

3 

116 

No  preference, 
Refused 

108 

57 

- 

160 

Ward  SS. 

7,747 

9.111 

1,129 

17,987 

6 

8 

83 

92 

Baptist 

698 

870 

_ 

1,568 

Not  given. 

- 

- 

446 

446 

Catholic  (Roman), 

3,133 

3.762 

52 

J'®J^ 

Ward  16. 

7,316 

8,489 

821 

16,625 

Congregatlonallst, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

878 
601 

1.079 
761 

23 
13 

1,980 

Catholic  (Ronaan), 

646 

670 

18 

1,234 

Jewish,  .       .       .       : 

186 

185 

10 

380 

4,126 

4,864 

228 

9.217 

Lutheran, 

491 

604 

6 

1,100 

Congregatlonallst, . 

441 

606 

14 

1,060 

Methodist.      . 

622 

618 

7 

1,147 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

462 

629 

6 

987 

Presbyterian. . 

89 

118 

- 

207 

Jewish,  .... 

326 

300 

7 

633 

Unitarian, 
Universalist,  . 

287 

363 

1 

651 

Lutheran, 

99 

111 

_ 

210 

119 

173 

- 

292 

Methodist,      .       .       . 
Presbyterian, . 

310 

.  398 

6 

711 

Other  denominations,    . 

185 

191 

22 

398 

143 

176 

. 

319 

No  preference, 

646 

373 

1 

920 

Unitarian, 

238 

296 

4 

538 

Refused,. 

9 

7 

218 

229 

Unlversallst,  . 

162 

167 

5 

324 

Not  given. 

4 

7 

782 

793 

Other  denominations,    . 

112 

109 

17 

238 

No  preference, 

366 

242 

3 

601 

Ward  S8. 

9.288 

10,547 

888 

20.218 

Refused, 
Not  given. 

13 
2 

21 

4 

130 
383 

164 
389 

Baptist,  .        .       .       '. 
Catholic  (Roman), 

856 
3.799 

1.043 
4.260 

6 

1.898 
8.065 

Ward  17. 

6,659 

7,209 

696 

14,464 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

1.164 
701 

1,409 
845 

1 

2,673 
1,547 

Baptist,  .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

628 

683 

12 

1,323 

Jewish 

64 

67 

2 

133 

4,347 

4,719 

54 

9,120 

(..utheran. 

540 

672 

1 

1,113 

Congregationalist, . 

319 

304 

- 

713 

Methodist.      . 
Presbj'terlan, . 

702 

837 

1 

1,640 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

316 

414 

2 

732 

101 

129 

- 

280 

Jewish;   .       .       .       ! 

177 

158 

3 

338 

Unitarian, 

603 

723 

4 

1,320 

Lutheran, 

62 

47 

6 

114 

Universalist,   . 

92 

114 

- 

206 

Methodist. 
Presbyterian, . 

179 

224 

. 

403 

Other  denominations,    . 

92 

145 

2 

239 

68 

88 

1 

152 

No  preference. 

499 

841 

14 

864 

Unitarian, 

62 

82 

3 

147 

Refused 

14 

17 

84 

115 

UnlversaUst,  . 

86 

129 

- 

214 

Not  given. 

72 

45 

268 

885 

Other  denominations,   . 

114 

116 

6 

235 

No  preference. 

187 

149 

- 

336 

Ward  S4. 

8,760 

9,697 

532 

18,889 

Refused,         .       .       . 
Not  given. 

3 
12 

4 
8 

108 
502 

116 
522 

Baptist,  .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 

1.125 
3,661 

1,283 
3,889 

1 
27 

2,409 

71477 

Ward  19. 

6,811 

7,091 

467 

13,359 

Congregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 

831 
668 

952 
763 

4 

1,787 

Baptist 

CathoHc  (Roman), 

264 

278 

- 

532 

Jewish,   .       .        .       . 

105 

86 

- 

191 

4,208 

5,214 

61 

9,473 

Lutheran, 

159 

160 

6 

324 

Congregatlonallst, . 

811 

874 

. 

686 

Methodist,      .       .       . 

824 

976 

2 

1,801 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 

195 

217 

6 

418 

Presbyterian. . 

99 

141 

^^ 

240 

72 
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Church  Preferences :  By  Wards  —  Concluded. 


Wards  ahd  Church 

Fe- 

Sex Not 

Wards  ahd  Church 

Fe- 

Sex Not 

Phbfbrences. 

Males 

males 

Given 

ToUls 

Prkfkrkhcbs. 

Males 

males 

Given 

W»rd  M-COD. 

Ward  M— Cod. 

UnitaiiaD, 

634 

636 

_ 

1,170 

.  Episcopal  (Protestant), 

404 

492' 

896 

UniversaliBt,  . 

191 

217 

- 

408 

Jewish.   .       .        .       ! 

26 

421 

67 

Other  denominatioDs,    . 

106 

140 

16 

261 

1  Lutheran. 

86 

9l' 

177 

No  preference, 

629 

816 

846 

1  Methodist.      . 
,  Presbyterian, . 

896 

488 

834 

Refused 

9 

20 

102 

131 

62 

78 

126 

Not  given, 

36 

19 

876 

429 

Unitarian, 
Unlversallst,  . 

237 
41 

267 

67, 

504 
98 

Ward  S9. 

6,S90 

6,976 

233 

11,606 

Other  denominations,   . 

94 

86         12 

191 

Baptist,  .... 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Oongregatlonalist, . 

684 

2,162 

839 

709 
2,408 
1,013 

3 

1,393 
4,673 
1,862 

No  preference, 

1  Refused 

1  Not  given.      . 

1 

307 
40 
29 

242 

38           7 
21       211 

648 

85 

261 

BecapitulcUion, 


Baptist,  .        .       .       . 
Oatholic  (Roman), 
Oongregationalist, . 
Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Jewish,   .       .       .       . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist,      . 
Presbyterian, . 


9,661 
49,771 
9,017 
7,968 
6,766 
2.424 
6,311 
1,676 


11,600 
68.618 
11,249 
9,949 
6.474 
2,797 
7.661 
2.418 


66 
1.016 
63 
61 
170 
28 
41 
15 


21,117 1 
109,400' 
20,319 
17,968, 
11,399 

fr.249 
14,013 

4,108 


Unitarian, 
Unlversallst,  . 
Other  denominations. 
No  preference, 
Refused, . 
Not  given, 

Totals,  . 


3.899 
1,774 
1,847 
6,167 
316 
923 


106.397 


6.216 
2,887 
2.218 
3.806 


42 

7 
279 
24 
866'  1.886 
684|  7.299 


124.277  10,977 


9,167 
4,118 
4.344 
8,996 
2,567 
8,906 


241,661 


Recapitulation.     Church  Preferences :  By  Sex  and  Age, 


Church  PiRrcRBKCKs. 


Advanced  Thought,  .  .  .  . 
Advent  Christian,       .       .       .       . 

Adventist 

Adventist  (2nd  Day) 

Adventist  (7th  Day), .... 

Agnostic, 

Atheist, 

Baptist,         .  .... 

Baptist  (Free  Will),  .  .  .  . 
Baptist  (7th  Day),  .  .  .  . 
Baptist  (12th  Day),     .       .       .       . 

Bible  Christian 

Bible  Research 

Bible  Truth, 

Brahmo  SomaJ 

Brethren, 

Brethren  (Pljrmouth), 

Brethren  (United),      .... 

Buddhist, 

Catholic  (Roman),  .... 
Ohristadelphian,  .       .        .       ;       . 

Christian, 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie),  . 
Christian  Followers  of  Christ,  . 
Christian  Scientist,     .... 

Church  of  God, 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  (Christ, 
Church  of  the  Living  God, 

Church  of  the  Truth 

Congregationallst,       .... 

Donaldites, 

Episcopal  (Protestant), 
Episcopal  (Reformed), 

Evangelical 

Free  Thinkers, 

Friends 

Gospel  Meetings,        .... 

Gregorian. 

Higher  Life, 

Higher  Souls 

Holiness, 

Holy  Ghost  and  Us,    . 

Independent, 

Infidel 

Jewish, 


Under 

18 
Tears 


4 

6 

11 

1 

3 

2,766 

60 

14 


19,317 
4 
31 


2,926 

1 

2,323 

5 

4 

10 

1 


1 
2,512 


Over 
18 

Years 


7 

46 

24 

2 

8 

21 

6.671 

183 

17 

1 

11 


2 

30.464 

10 

62 

1 

286 

1 
I 


6.091 

1 

6.645 

1 

6 

20     I 

20    1 


4 
1 
2 
4 

9 
3,243 


Under 

18 
Years 


6 
10 
16 


7 

2,798 

59 


19,474 

7 


91 

2,967 

2,288 

8 
2 
3 
2 


6 
1 

1 
2,412 


Over 
IS 

Years 


1 

9 

61 

40 

4 

3 

6 

8,424 

189 

1 

20 


39,139 
18 
74 
8 

1 
469 

1 
8 

1 
8,292 

1 
7,661 

14 

13 

33 

1 

9 
1 
8 
8 
5 
9 
3,062 


Sex  Not 
Stated 


1 
8 
66 


1,016 

1 
12 


53 

51 

1 


1 
170 


Totals 


1 

26 

112 

90 

6 

13 

88 

20,625 

481 

1 

60 

8 

1 

1 

1 

23 

8 

1 

2 

109,400 

89 

187 

5 

1 

981 

1 

3 

3 

1 

20,319 

3 

17.968 

34 

89 

•     66 

4 

9 
15 

2 
12 
11 

6 

21 

11,899 
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RecapitulaJtion.     Church  Preferences :  By  Sex  and  Age  —  Concluded. 


• 

Malks 

FKMALEt 

Sex  Not 
SUted 

Chcbch  Pbsfkrkkcks. 

Dndsr 

Over 

Under 

Over 

ToUls 

18 

19 

19 

18 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Jewish  (Refonned), 

9 

9 

5 

11 

34 

Latter  Day  Saints, 

4 

7 

1 

6 

- 

18 

Llberallst 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

Lutheran, 

766 

1,288 

712 

1,647 

25 

4.437 

Lmberan  (Danish), 

6 

"28 

10 

27 

1 

71 

Lutheran  (Finnish) 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

Lutheran  (Norwegian), 

21 

55 

24 

73 

1 

174 

Lutheran  (Refonned), 

5 

2 

2 

3 

. 

12 

Lutheran  (Swedish), 

97 

164 

78 

226 

- 

565 

Masonic  Temple, 

1 

1 

. 

2 

Memorial  Temple, 

« 

1 

_ 

1 

» 

2 

Mental  Science, 

» 

3 

_ 

8 

- 

6 

Methodist 

1,830 

4,481 

2,012 

5,649 

41 

14,013 

MUlennial  Dawn, 

- 

1 

. 

8 

-. 

9 

Moravian, 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

- 

5 

Naturalist 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

New  Evangelist, 

New  Testament, 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 

1 

New  Thought, 

Pentecostal, 

«, 

2 

» 

2 

2 

6 

. 

S 

_ 

5 

Plan  of  the  Ages 

1 

_ 

- 

2 

Presbyterian, 

560 

1,115 

500 

1,918 

15 

4,108 

Presbyterian  (Reformed) 

_ 

5 

5 

. 

14 

Protestant, 

S6 

219 

80 

177 

180 

642 

Quakers, 

Reformed 

8 

2 

22 

7 

4 

- 

23 

Reformed  (Dutch), 

3 

_ 

8 

Reformed  (German), 

20 

4 

24 

- 

57 

Balvation  Army. 

35 

87 

23 

120 

1 

266 

SoclalUt, 

14 

« 

2 

26 

Somet  Church, 

_ 

1 

SplrituaUflt, 

16 

97 

9 

153 

14 

289 

^wedenborglan, 

Theosophfst, 

27 

128 

84 

204 

- 

393 

3 

- 

9 

Unitarian 

834 

3,065 

839 

4.377 

42 

9,157 

Universal, 

2 

3 

. 

13 

Universallst, 

358 

1,421 

351 

1,986 

7 

4,118 

Volunteers, ,       . 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

3 

Zionists, 

2 

3 

3 

11 

» 

19 

Missions : 

Bethany, 

» 

« 

. 

- 

1 

Bethel, 

• 

1 

- 

. 

1 

Chinese, 

_ 

21 

,» 

- 

21 

Church  Alliance 

_ 

« 

_ 

.1 

Church  (Cambridge), 

1 

_ 

. 

- 

2 

Peoples, 

y.M.C.A 

1 

1 

. 

- 

3 

1 

« 

« 

1 

Institutions  : 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

1 

3 

_ 

7 

Nationalities : 

Armenian, 

8 

22 

_ 

41 

French,    

2 

5 

. 

12 

German, 

2 

24 

20 

_ 

52 

Greek 

21 

31 

_ 

59 

Italian, 

1 

,      1 

9 

13 

Polish. 

3 

_ 

5 

Portuguese, 

4 

10 

11 

- 

29 

Russian 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

1 

Swedish, 

65 

116 

58 

206 

34 

479 

Syrian 

1 

1 

1 

3 

No  preference. 

893 

4,274 

700 

8,105 

24 

8,996 

Refused, 

30 

285 

50 

306 

1,886 

2,557 

Not  given, 

71 

852 

58 

626 

7,299 

8,906 

Totals, 

35,804 

70,593 

35,723 

88,554 

10,977 

241,661 

Classified  in  the  above  recapitulation  are  many  expressed  preferences 
which  may  appear,  and  undoubtedly  are,  trivial,  but  this  Depaiiment 
^oes  not  feel  called  upon  to  determine  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  can- 
vassers when  they  made  their  reports,  and  in  order  that  no  denomination 
might  be  slighted  all  the  variations  have  been  inclijded.  Wherever  it 
w^as  possible  to  locate  particular  church  preference  from  the  other  infor- 
mation on  the  cards,  it  was  done,  but  where  this  was  not  possible,  the 
particular  preference  given  was  retained.     For  example,  seven  persons 
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were  reported  as  preferring  the  deaf  and  dumb  church ;  it  was  decided 
by  the  Committee  that  this  was  a  part  of  an  institution,  and  is  so  recorded 
at  the  end  of  the  recapitulation.  Again,  persons  were  returned  as  pre- 
ferring the  Swedish,  the  Syrian,  the  German,  or  other  church  designated 
merely  by  the  name  of  some  nationality,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  group 
these  together,  which  is  done  at  the  end  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  next  table  shows  the  largest  church  preferences  by  number  and 
percentages. 


Church  Pufbbknces. 


AdventlBt,      . 
Baptist,  . 
Catholic  (Roman), 
Christian  Scientist, 
Congregationallst, 
Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jewish,  . 
Lutheran,       .^ 
Methodist.      . 
Presbyterian, 
Salyatlon  Army, 


Number 


''34 

21,117 

109,400 

981 

20,319 

17,968 

11,899 

6,249 

14,013 

4,108 

266 


Percent- 
agrs 


0.10 
8.74 
46.27 
0.38 
8.41 
7.44 
4.72 
2.17 
6.80 
1.70 
0.11 


Church  Prefkbhtcm. 


Spiritualist,    . 

Swedenborgian,     . 
,  Unitarian. 
,  Utiiversallst,  . 

Other  denominatioDi, 
!  No  preference, 
I  Refused, 
I  Not  given, 


Totals, 


Number 


289 
893 
9,167 
4,118 
2,231 
8,996 
2,667 
8,906 


241,661 


Percent- 
ages 


0.12 
0.16 
3.79 
1.70 
0.92 
3.72 
1.06 
3.60 


100.00 


The  summary  of  church  preferences  includes  241,651  persons.  Of 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  109,400,  or  45.27  per  cent,  of  all.  The 
largest  Protestant  body,  as  shown,  is  the  Baptists,  numbering  21417,  or 
8.74  per  cent.  The  number  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  open  to  ques- 
tion for  this  reason,  the  word  *' Baptist"  appeared  first  on  the  card,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  canvassers  was  to  record  against  the  first  line,  yet 
the  correlative  information  did,  in  many  cases,  indicate  some  other  de- 
nomination. 

The  last  table  shows  the  church  attendance  of  the  241,651  persons 
reporting. 

Church  Attendance. 


Snndsy 
School 

Attend- 
ance 

Church  Attbkdamce 

PBROBHTAOCi 

Church  PRBrcRiiicss. 

Reffular 

Oc- 
easional 

Not  Given 

Total 

Regular 

caSS'nsl!^^^*^^^ 

Baptist,    . 
Catliolic  (Rom 
Congregational 
Episcopal  (Pro 
Jewish,     . 
Lutheran, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, 
Unitarian, 
Unlversallst, 
Other  denomin 
No  preference, 
Refused,  . 
Not  given. 

Ml),  .          .          . 
ist,  .        .         . 
testant), 

ations,    !       ! 

4,411 
14.670 

4,590 

2,816 
•273 
670 

3,210 
644 

1,112 
679 
871 
153 

9,679 

79,869 

9,406 

8,338 

2,869 

1       2,272 

I       6,403 

1,944 

t       8,833 

1       1,631 

1,789 

854 

5,238 
6,158 
4,682 
4,521 
2,901 
1,375 
3,642 

969 
2,849 
1,440 

610 
1,230 

6,800 
24,373 
6.231 
6,109 
6,629 
1.602 
3,968 
1,195 
2,476 
1,047 
1,946 
7,412 
2,657 
8,906 

21,117  ' 
109,400 
20,319  1 
17,968 
11,399 
61249  ' 
14,013 
4,108 
9,167 
4,118 
4,344  j 
8.996 
2,557 
8,906 

45.86 
73.01 
46.29 
46.41 
26.17 
48.28 
46.69 
47.32 
41.86 
89.61 
41.18 
8.94 

24.81 
4.71 
23.04 
25.16 
25.45 
26.20 
25.99 
28.69 
81.11 
84.97 
14.04 
13.67 

29.83 
22.28 
80.67 
28.43 
49.38 
30.62 
28.32 
29  09 
27.03 
26.42 
44.78 
82.39 
100.00 
100.00 

Totals, 

.       .       . 

32,899 

128,287 

34,616 

78,749 

241,651 

53.09 

14.82 

32.59 

The  section  o£  the  card  relating  to  the  attendance  of  the  individuals 
was  very  imperfectly  filled,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  78,749,  or 
nearly  one-third,  of  the  persons  as  not  answering  this  inquiry.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  number  canvassed  were  regular  attendants  at  the  church  of 
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their  preference,  and  the  denomination  leading  in  this  respect  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Before  the  enumeration  was  undertaken  the  Bureau  agreed  to  tabu- 
late and  print  the  returns,  and  the  presentation  is  made  in  accordance  with 
that  understanding.  This  Department  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
accuracy  of  these  returns,  and  is  disposed  to  accept  them  as  indicative 
only  since  no  previous  data  relating  to  the  City  of  Boston  exist.  The 
persons  who  acted  as  canvassers,  owing  doubtless  to  their  services  being 
voluntary  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  were  inexperienced  in  such  work, 
failed  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  their  instructions,  thus  render- 
ing the  returns  of  less  value  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
canvass. 


CURRENT  COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[  The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  views  or  opinions  printed  under  this 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  views  on  labor  questions,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  information  supplied.  The  comments^ 
as  a  rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
from  which  extracts  are  made,  follow  the  articles,  the  date  cf  publicaiion,  when  known,  being 
also  given,] 


Emplojer  mnd  Emplojee. 

[Report  of  Committee  (to  Massachasetts  Legisla* 
tare)  on  RelatloDB  between  Employer  and  Bmployee. 
Submitted  (January,  1004)  in  Ac^rdance  with  Re- 
solve approved  June  6, 1903.] 

The  report  of  the  special  MassachTiBetta  commia- 
aion,  which  has  been  considering  the  entire  subject 
of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  contains  a 
number  of  Interesting  recommendations  and  discus, 
slons.  The  findings  of  the  commission  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  Against  compulsory  profit  sharing  or  voluntary 
profit  sharing  under  State  supervision  and  control. 

2.  Against  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  in 
favor  of  legislation  enlarging  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

3.  Against  change  in  the  law  for  attachment  of 
wages,  but  providing  legislation  to  prevent  assign- 
ment  of  wages  for  more  than  two  years  or  under  a 
future  employ^,  or  unless  executed  in  person. 

4.  a.  State  Board  of  Education  should  investigate 
and  rei>ort  upon  feasibility  of  increasing  compulsory 
school  age  to  15  years,  and,  if  favorable,  child  labor 
under  that  age  should  be  prevented. 

b.  Favors  extension  of  restriction  of  employment 
of  minors. 

e.  Ullterates  under  10  to  be  excluded  from  gainful 
Ubor. 

d.  No  children  under  Id  to  be  permitted  to  engage 
In  gainful  labor  between  seven  p  x.  and  six  ▲.]!. 

e.  No  legislation  restricting  hours  of  child  labor 
until  Board  of  Education  makes  report. 

/.  Fifty -eight  hour  law  in  mercantile  establishments 
to  be  amended  to  cover  month  of  December. 

ff.  No  legislation  on  Saturday  half-holiday. 

A.  Tenement  house  (** sweat  shop")  labor  to  be 
registered  monthly. 


i.  State  Board  of  Health  and  Bureau  of  StatUtics  of 
Labor  should  investigate  dangerous  occupations. 
J,  State  police  force  should  be  increased. 
6.  a.    No  amendment  to  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

b.  Employees'  Compensation  Act  should  be  passed,, 
by  which  injured  employees  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  employer  for  injuries  while  in  service,, 
based  upon  their  rates  of  wages. 

c.  No  compulsory  pension  fund. 

ft.  a.    No  legislation  on  ** blacklisting." 

b.  Present  statute  on  "  intimidation  "  Is  sufficient. 

c.  No  legislation  on  **  boycotting." 

d.  No  '* blanket  Injunction"  to  be  granted:  Pen- 
alty for  contempt  to  be  deducted  from  punishment  for 
crime  when  both  are  of  the  same  nature.  —  The  Iron 
Age,  yew  York,  Jan,  28,  J904. 


Clilld  I<»bor. 

The  American  father  wants  to  educate  bis  children 
better  than  he  was  himself,  and  In  order  to  do  It  the 
wages  of  the  workingman  must  be  kept  up.  If  they 
are  reduced  the  children  must  be  taken  from  the 
schools  before  they  get  a  proper  training  and  be  sent 
out  to  help  support  the  house.  In  that  way  the  social 
standard  of  the  American  workman  is  lowered  by  the 
immigrants.  —  E,  E.  Clark  in  The  Railway  Conductor, 
December,  1903, 

The  child  labor  law  can  only  become  effective,  can 
only  be  a  real  protection  to  the  working  child,  can 
only  be  Instrumental  In  making  for  better  citizenship, 
as  the  citizens  of  niinois  interest  themselves  to  see 
that  this  law  fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  This  responsibility  falls  with  especial  weight 
on  the  women  of  niinois,  as  they  were  so  largely  In- 
strumental In  bringlu|,lt  to^^ass.^^^,gel^^  Vaft 
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Dtr  Vaartf  Secretary  Connum^M*  League  of  IHiuoU^ 
in  The  CoTnmon9,  February^  1904. 

The  industrial  interesUi  of  the  oonntry,  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  or  capital,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  question  of  child  labor.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  mines,  mills  and  factories  is  a 
wrong  that  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  future  welfare  of  not  only  the  American 
wage-earner,  but  of  all  the  people  demand  laws  that 
will  put  a  stop  to  child  labor  everywhere.— Orpan- 
i»eil  Lahor,  San  FrancUco^  CaL,  Jan,  2, 1904. 

A  tailor  died  In  Chicago  at  the  age  of  33  recently, 
and  the  doctor  gave  the  cause  of  his  death  as  *'  pre- 
mature senility."  In  other  words,  the  tailor  died  of 
old  age.  A  resident  of  a  college  settlement  made  an 
investigation  and  found  that  this  tailor  had  been  run. 
ning  a  sewing  machine  ever  since  he  had  been  a  six- 
year-old  boy.  The  hard  work  had  stopped  his  growth 
and  made  him  an  old  man  at  a  time  when  he  should 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  his  numhood.  —  The  Factory 
Inspector  ^  January  t  1904. 

The  trade  unions  have  tried  and  with  a  very  large 
degree  of  success  to  save  the  children  from  the  fac- 
toriei  and  the  mills  and  shops,  and  we  are  trying  now 
still  further.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  have  rc- 
eently  responded;  others  will  follow  1  am  sure;  but  it 
is  due  to  the  organizations  of  labor  which  many  of  our 
opponents  would  endeavor  to  crush  out  of  existence,  the 
credit  is  due  to  them  of  having  secured  the  child  labor 
laws  in  the  several  States.  ~  ^(2<frM«  by  President 
Samuel  Oompert  before  National  Civic  Federation, 
Chicago,  Oct.  16, 1903,  in  American  Federationitt, 
December,  1903. 

Democracy  believes  to  its  very  oorc  in  the  modem 
mobility  of  industrial  and  commercial  society,  that 
mobility  or  fluidity  which  permits  the  capable  and 
promising  individual  to  rise  through  Its  various  layers. 
It  believes  with  all  its  might  that  every  young 
American  of  remarkable  capacity  should  And  it  easy 
to  rise  through  all  the  grades  of  his  trade  till  he  be- 
comes himself  an  employer  and  leader.  It  believes 
with  all  its  soul  that  every  child  should  be  able  to  get 
the  best  education  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  that 
society  suffers  a  grave  injury  if  the  upward  progress 
of  a  promising  child  is  checked  or  prevented.  — ^ef- 
drese  of  Pretident  Charles  W.  Eliot  on  Relation  of 
Labor  and  Capital,  Boeton,  Feb.  7,  1904. 

The  recent  strikes  of  the  Chicago  Candy  Makers  and 
the  lockout  in  the  National  Biscuit  Company  have  re- 
vealed conditions  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  institutions 
of  this  fair  land.  For  a  few  dollars  a  week,  women 
and  children  are  employed  at  a  daily  period  of  12  and 
14  hours  In  the  production  of  the  candies  and  sweet- 
meats that  are  enjoyed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  rich  people  at  their  opulent  tables,  while  intense 
suffering  and  want  often  press  tears  out  of  the  fair 
«yes  of  our  weaker  companions  in  misery,  who,  toiling 
along  day  by  day  as  many  hours  as  they  can  possibly 
stand  the  strain,  are  oftentimes  denied  the  necessary 
food  and  always  lack  the  requisite  rest  and  recreation 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  modest  share  of  human 
Wie.  — Bakers  Journal,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1904. 

Child -labor,  formerly  exceedingly  common,  is  now 
practically  prohibited  and  made  impossible  by  law  in 
most  of  the  States.  Constitutions  which  under  former 
conditions  would  have  been  prematurely  weakened 
and  impaired  are  now  permitted  to  reach  a  sufficient 
degree  of  maturity  to  more  successfully  withstand  the 


inherent  disease  producing  conditions  of  factory  life 
and  other  indoor  occupations.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  occupations  such  as  the  potteries,  glass  works, 
and  similar  industries,  in  which  children  formerly 
commenced  to  labor  at  very  early  ages,  are  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  after  lifetime  is  very  considerably 
below  the  average  and  in  which  tuberculosis  and  res- 
piratory  diseases  are  of  more  than  common  occur- 
rence. —  ilrf</rM»  of  Frederick  Hoffman  before  the 
Tuberculosis  Exposition  in  Baltimore,  January, 
1904,  in  ChaHUes,  Feb.  13,  1904. 

With  this  roseate  record  of  what  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  organized  labor  during  the  year  there  is  Just  one 
little  regret  to  record  among  the  things  that  might  have 
been.  On  the  statute  books  of  the  SUte  are  many 
ample  and  well-advised  measures  of  interest  to  the 
toiling  masses;  but  the  most  important  of  all  is  the 
one  tending  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  In 
the  shops  and  mills  of  the  State.  This  law  falls  of 
enforcement  because  of  the  lack  of  competent  officers. 
The  laws  are  comprehensive  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  would,  if  enforced,  do  away  entirely 
with  the  greatest  of  existing  Industrial  evils.  It  Is 
specifically  stated  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age 
shall  work  in  the  factories  and  mills,  yet  an  hour's 
walk  about  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  will  convince 
anyone  of  the  magpitude  of  the  evasions  of  the  statute. 
—  The  Labor  Leader,  Baltimore,  Jan.  9, 1904. 

We  have  been  sncoessful  in  the  past  year  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  laws  in  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Alabama 
restricting  the  labor  of  children.  In  Alabama  the 
law  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  give  satisfaction,  but  it  Is 
a  beginning  upon  which  we  may  Justly  count  for  im- 
provement in  the  future.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  existing  laws  governing  child  labor  have 
been  materially  Improved.  We  can  be  engaged  in  no 
more  praiseworthy  work  than  to  save  the  children,  to 
protect  their  lives  from  the  exploitation  of  avaridous 
employers,  to  gain  for  the  children  of  our  time  and  of 
the  future,  not  only  the  right  to  live,  hut  the  right  and 
opportunity  of  an  education,  of  light  and  sunshine, 
and  of  play,  that  they  may  physically  and  mentally 
grow  and  morally  expand,  that  they  may  heoome 
strong  men  and  women  of  the  future,  ready  to  eqjoy 
the  privileges  and  perform  the  obligations  devolving 
ui>on  them  in  their  time.  —  Report  of  President  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  Tvoenty-third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Boston. 

More  important,  however,  ...  is  the  maintenance 
in  the  community  of  a  persistent,  lively  Interest  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  statutes.  Without 
such  interest.  Judges  do  not  enforce  penalties  against 
offending  parents  and  employers ;  inspectors  become 
discouraged  and  demoralized;  or  faithful  officers  are 
removed  because  they  have  no  organized  hacking 
while  some  group  of  powerful  industries  clamors  that 
the  law  is  injuring  its  interest.  Well-meaning  em- 
ployers grow  careless,  infractions  become  the  role, 
and  worklngmen  form  the  habit  of  thinking  that  laws 
inimical  to  their  interest  are  enforced,  while  those 
framed  in  their  interest  are  broken  with  impunity. 

Upon  parents  there  presses  incessant  poverty,  urg- 
ing them  to  seek  opportunities  for  wage-earning  even 
for  the  youngest  children;  and  upon  the  employers 
presses  incessant  competition,  urging  them  to  reduce 
the  pay-roll  by  all  means  fair  and  foul.  No  law  en- 
forces itself;  and  no  officials  can  enforce  a  law  which 
depends  upon  them  alone.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
consciously  the  agents  of  the  will  of  the  people 
that  they  can  make  the  law  really  protect  the  child 
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effectively.  ~ /"/orenc^  Kelley,  Secretary  National 
Con9umer»*  League^  in  Report  of  Labor  Inspector  of 
Kentucky^  1908. 

Child  labor  has  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  systems  that  drives  men  to  tramp  life. 
We  have  a  municipal  lodging-house  in  Chicago  largely 
filled  ^Hth  tramps.  In  addition  to  housing  them,  an 
intellig^ent  effort  is  made  to  get  them  into  regular  in- 
dastry.  A  physician  in  attendance  makes  a  careful 
examination  of  each  man  who  comes  to  the  lodging- 
house,  and  last  winter  we  tried  to  see  what  connection 
could  be  genuinely  established  between  premature 
labor  and  worn-out  men.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  of  them  are  tired  to  death  of  monotonous  labor 
and  begrin  to  tramp  in  order  to  gi  t  away  from  it,  as  a 
buainees  man  goes  to  the  woods  because  he  is  worn 
out  with  the  stress  of  business  life.  This  inordinate 
desire  to  get  away  from  work  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  men  have  started  to  work  very 
early,  before  they  had  the  physique  to  stand  up  to  it, 
or  the  mental  vigor  with  which  to  overcome  its  diffi- 
culUes,  or  the  moral  stamina  which  makes  a  man  stick 
to  his  work  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  But  we  can- 
not demand  any  of  these  1|)ings  from  a  growing  boy.  I 
They  are  all  traits  of  the  adult  A  boy  naturally  is 
restless,  his  determination  easily  breaks  down,  and 
he  runs  away.  At  least  this  seems  to  be  true  of  many 
who  come  to  the  lodging-house.  .  .  .  What  does  this 
mean?  That  the  young  cannot  stand  up  to  the  grind 
of  factory  life;  that  they  break  down  under  it,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  increase  the  list  of  paupers 
—  of  those  who  must  be  cared  for  by  the  municipal 
and  by  State  agencies  because  when  they  are  still 
Immature  and  undeveloped  they  are  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  pressure.  —Jane  Addama  of  Hull  Ilouae^ 
ChicagOf  in  Charities^  New  York,  December,  1903. 

Victor  Hugo  has  called  the  19th  the  woman's  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  20th  century  be- 
longs to  the  children.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  reformer 
and  the  philanthropist  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  be- 
cause that  is  the  work  that  is  worth  while.  All  over 
the  world,  wherever  progressive  movements  are  being 
carried  on,  the  Intellectual  and  the  physical,  the  moral 
and  the  religious  education  of  children  Is  the  work  that 
appeals  most  strongly  to  those  who  are  laboring  to 
Improve  the  race.  The  foreign  and  the  home  mis- 
•  slom^,  too,  a  few  years  ago  were  preaching  to  grown- 
up people,  but  now  the  missionary  considers  that  his 
best  work  Is  to  teach  the  child. 

Among  the  movements  for  the  help  of  children 
which  by  and  by  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most. Is  what  is  known  as  the  child  labor  movement, 
but  I  prefer  to  call  It  the  anti-child  labor  cause.  The 
great  thing  now  among  reformers  Is  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  law  In  all  of  the  States.  Because  Georgia 
Is  without  child-labor  laws.  It  Is  hard  to  get  satisfac- 
tory laws  In  Massachusetts.  In  our  own  State,  children 
are  allowed  to  work  58  hours  a  week,  provided  they 
are  14  years  of  age.  When  reformers  have  attempted 
to  raise  the  age  limit  here  they  have  been  met  with 
this  argument:  If  child  labor  Is  to  be  done  away 
with  we  will  be  forced  to  shut  up  our  shops,  because, 
by  substituting  men  for  children,  we  can't  compete 
with  those  States  where  child  labor  Is  employed.  Re- 
formers are  trying  to  have  the  age  raised  to  16,  but  the 
foregoing  reason  explains  why  we  can't  do  that  now. 
—  Addre»»  on  Child  Labor  before  the  Mothers  and 
Fathers  Club  by  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  IT,  Merrill,  Boston, 
March  7, 1904. 


enjoyable,  moral  and  educational  Influences  and  asso- 
ciations of  childhood  and  youth,  the  growing,  Impres- 
sionable mind  of  the  boy  or  girl,  overwhelmed  with 
lessons  of  immorality,  crime  and  the  baser  Instincts 
of  hardened  natures  developed  In  an  atmosphere  of 
degeneracy,  gravitates  towards  penitentiaries.  Peni- 
tentiaries are  penal  Institutions  and  not  generally  cor- 
rective. They  are  society's  vengeance,  wreaked  on  Its 
members,  for  Infractions  of  Its  protective  and  progres- 
sive laws.  While  society  permlU  and  legalizes  sys- 
tems and  institutions  which  develop  criminals,  prisons 
will  be  necessary  to  house  them  and  afford  society 
freedom  from  their  presence.  Criminals  are  not  re- 
generated In  penitentiaries  and  are  usually  more  har- 
dened after  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment.  While 
society  permits  the  practice  of  child  labor  and  the 
workday  envlionment  of  children  blunts  the  finer 
morals,  natural  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  prohibits 
the  development  of  a  rounded  character,  many  youths 
with  their  baser  natures  and  appetites  cultivated,  and 
many  more  made  desperate  by  a  premature  break- 
down of  bodily  health  and  strength,  are,  without  the 
sustaining  grace  of  moral  restraint,  easy  victims  to  the 
temptations  to  commit  crime  of  one  description  or  an- 
other and  graduate  to  the  penitentiary.  Save  child- 
hood, and  manhood  Is  saved.  Reclaim  a  generation  of 
children  from  the  fell  influences  of  too  early  toll,  and 
our  prisons  would  soon  be  depopulated.  —  Shoe 
Workers^  Journal,  Boston,  January,  1904. 

Nothing  Is  more  fatal  to  the  future  of  a  young  boy 
or  girl  than  working  In  a  factory  before  the  age  of  U 
or  15  years,  and  even  at  this  age,  long  hours,  days, 
and  weeks  passed  In  rooms  fllled  with  machinery, 
etc  ,  necessarily  exercise  a  disastrous  Influence  upon 
the  health.  However  good  the  ventilation  may  be,  a 
factory  Is  a  factory.  Work  In  the  fields  surely  does 
not  offer  the  same  disadvantages  for  the  children  so 
engaged.  In  discussing  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
of  workingmen  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  man  who 
began  to  work  young,  say  at  14  or  15  years.  In  a  fac- 
tory,  and  has  worked  there  for  a  period  of  20  years  has 
well  nigh  exhausted  his  supply  of  strength  and  vigor. 

In  our  country.  In  our  City  of  Montreal,  there  are 
many  young  children  at  work  in  the  factories.  At 
the  age  when  they  ought  to  bo  completing  their  educa- 
tion, preparing  themselves  for  the  struggles  of  life, 
they  are  shut  within  four  walls  for  at  least  10  hours 
each  day  Most  of  them  will  never  be'  more  than 
dependents,  subaltern  employees  (unskilled  labor- 
ers). We  can  not  too  forcefully  draw  the  attention  of 
parents  to  the  incalculable  wrongs  they  are  inflicting 
upon  their  children  by  having  them  work  In  factories 
or  elsewhere  before  their  schooling  has  been  com- 
pleted. Unfortunately,  we  lack.  In  a  lamentable  de- 
gree, practical  and  technical  schools.  If  we  had  not 
classes  In  Arts  and  Trades  we  should  have  nothing. 
It  behooves  the  Provincial  Governments,  the  legisla- 
tures to  develop  Instructions  for  the  masses,  to  give 
them  the  means  of  sti-uggllng  successfully  against  the 
races  surrounding  us,  against  our  rivals. 

At  the  pace  at  which  things  are  going,  the  mass  of 
our  working  population  are  In  the  straight  way  to 
become  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood  for 
those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
practical  modem  education.  While  we  are  remaining 
In  the  background  our  so-called  public  men  are  taxing 
their  wits  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  of  our  com- 
patriots to  keep  them  from  taking  their  own  Interests 
Into  consideration.  — ^  Patrie,  Montreal,  March  3, 
1004. 


Over  60  per  cent  of  the  Inmates  of  penitentiaries  are    |       The  women's  clubs  of  Chicago,  In  conjunction  with 
under  28  years  of  age.    Removed  from  the  healthful,  i    the  authorities  of  the  city,  recently  conducted  an  In- 
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TestlgatioD  of  the  children  illegally  employed  (nuder 
the  prescribed  working  age)  whose  wages  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  enable  their  families  to 
live.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  waged  in  Illinois  last 
winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  bettering  the 
protection  of  working  children.  The  measure,  as 
passed,  stipulated  that  no  child  under  10  years  could 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day  or  after  seven 
in  the  evening  and  that  no  child  under  14  could  be 
employed  at  all.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  drastic 
clearing  of  children  out  of  the  stock  yards  and  fac- 
tories of  Chicago.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were 
discharged,  for  public  opinion  demanded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Then  went  up  a  cry  of  hardship 
from  hundreds  of  these  families.  The  clubwomen 
and  the  public  authorities  co-operated  in  investigating 
these  cases.  The  women  entered  upon  the  iBTesti- 
gation  with  somewhat  sinking  hearts,  for  among  so 
many  hundreds  they  expected  to  find  at  least  many 
scores  of  cases  in  which  the  wages  of  the  working 
child  were  necessary.  To  their  own  surprise  as  much 
as  that  of  the  general  public  only  three  families  in 
Chicago  and  five  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  were 
found  in  which  the  wages  of  the  child  were  actually 
necessary  to  permit  the  family  to  live.  In  every  other 
case  it  was  found  that  there  was  either  a  father  who 
could  be  made  to  support  the  family,  or  older  children 
on  whose  wages  the  family  could  manage  to  live,  or 
relatives  who,  when  approached  by  the  authorities, 
were  willing  to  assist  the  family  until  the  child  was 
of  legal  earning  age. 

For  these  eight  children,  then,  the  clubwomen  of 
Illinois  will  supply  scholarships  equal  to  the  wages 
they  lost  by  the  new  law.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
Chicago  children  this  was  $4  a  week  for  two  of  them 
and  $2.50  a  week  for  the  third.  For  this  pitiful  sum 
society  was  permitting  these  children  to  grow  up 
without  a  common  school  education.  The  clubs  of 
Chicago  win  pay  these  sums  weekly  until  the  children 
are  14  years  old.— 7%*  National  Labor-Standard, 
Paterson,  N,J,,  Feb,  20, 1904, 

Child  labor  is  the  issue  of  the  day.  It  is  the  most 
absorbing  of  all  social  topics.  "How  shall  we  save 
this  country  from  this  curse  that  Is  overtaking  It  East 
and  West,  North  and  South  — how  save  the  1,600,000 
little  ones  sacrificing  their  lives  to  earn  a  living?** 
This  question  Is  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  —  dealt 
with  by  all  reform  societies,  dealt  with  by  each  and 
every  society  that  stands  on  a  humane  platform  ■  Child 
labor  Is  the  particular  concern  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  for  several  reasons :  First,  this  greiU  army  of  little 
tollers  Is  recruited  from  our  ranks,  the  working  people. 
These  children  are  the  flowers  of  the  poorer  working 
people's  families  withering  before  their  eyes.  Mis- 
fortune, Ignorance,  Mammon's  greed  —  whatever  the 
case  may  be  which  nips  these  tender  flowers  off  the 
family  stem,  It  is  our  families,  not  those  of  the  rich, 
that  bleed  In  consequence.  Hence  their  cry  of  anguish 
which  has  aroused  the  world.  Secondly,  the  selfsame 
multitude  of  children  toilers  works  rui*  and  starvation 
In  the  multitude  of  adult  workers.  The  competition 
they  create  In  the  trades  which  employ  them  Is  de- 
structive to  the  last  degree.  Where  is  the  father,  or 
mother,  who  can  compete  with  his  or  her  child  ?  Work. 
Ing  men  and  women  may  at  times  run  down  so  low  on 
the  scale  of  hunum  life  as  to  submit  even  to  "  starva- 
tion wages."  But  children's  wages  are  away  below  this 
shameful  limit.  Thirdly,  these  children  — thwarted, 
cribbed  and  conflned  in  this,  their  flowering  period  — 
must  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  new  generation  of  dete- 
riorated workers  which  the  labor  movement  will  have 
to  reckon  with  perforce.   What  sanguine  hopes  can  we 


have  of  ever  educating  a  generation  of  wage  earners 
that  has  been  enslaved  from  Its  Infancy?  To  stem 
these  evils,  present  and  future,  the  labor  movement 
has  almost  Instinctively  worked  out  a  method  which 
Is  unique.  None  compare  with  it,  because  none  Is  so 
direct.  Laws  may  be  enacted  against  child  labor,  but 
laws  will  not  always  be  enforced;  are  most  always 
dodged.  Protest  may  be  raised  against  child  labor. 
But  what  protest  has  ever  aroused  pity  in  the  bearta 
of  stones?  Those  who  make  children,  God's  chosen 
people,  a  stepping  stone  to  wealth  and  luxury  know  no 
shame,  protest  as  loud  as  you  will.  The  labor  unions, 
feeling  the  weakness  of  these  and  similar  methods 
have  Instinctively,  I  say,  worked  out  a  method  of  their 
own.  Recognizing  their  controlling  power  as  con- 
sumers of  all  necessary  commodities,  they  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  rank  and  file  In  the  following 
language:  "As  producers  you  are  all  Interested  In 
various  crafts  for  the  production  of  commodities  which 
the  working  people  at  large  consume.  In  some  con- 
venient way  you  can  Inform  this  great  consuming 
public  which  of  these  commodities  Is  fair  Union  labor 
and  which  Is  unfair  scab  labor.  The  working  pub- 
lic, by  buying  the  former  and  condemning  the  latter, 
could  not  only  help  you  but  protect  Itself.  Out  of  this 
mutual  understanding  between  the  workingman  con- 
sumer and  the  workingman  producer  sprung  ^e  label 
movement.  It  Is  the  label  which  conveys  Just  this  In- 
telligence to  the  working  public.  The  presence  of  the 
label  on  any  article  Is  a  guarantee  that  this  article  was 
made  by  Union  (in  a  "  close  shop  "  at  that) ;  was  made 
for  fair  wages.  In  a  reasonable  number  of  hours,  and 
under  good  sanitary  conditions.  Its  absence  tells 
against  all  these  things;  tells,  also,  that  the  article 
may  have  been  made  in  a  sweat  shop  by  children,  or' 
convicts  In  prison.  This  applies  to  all  labels  of  every 
trade  union.  Worklngmen  and  women  of  Cincinnati 
and  elsewhere.  In  Insisting  on  the  Union  Label  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers,  you  not  only 
help  yourselves  and  us,  but  you  strike  a  stunning 
blow  against  the  greatest  of  all  twentieth  century 
crimes  — child  labor.  —  PAi/ip  DavU  in  The  Tobacco 
Worker,  Louiwille,  Ky.,  November,  1908. 

In  the  week  before  I  left  for  the  South  I  dined  with 
a  very  charming  woman  and  her  husband.  Before  a 
table  exquisite  In  \U  appointments,  laden  with  the 
best  the  market  could  offer  and  good  taste  display, 
sat  the  mistress,  a  graceful,  intelligent  young  woman, 
full  of  philanthropic,  charitable  Interests,  and  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  benefiting 
of  little  children  In  her  dty.  During  the  meal  I  said 
to  her  casually  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  In  your  mills  In  South  Carolina 
to-night,  as  we  sit  here,  little  children  are  working  at 
the  looms  and  frames  —  little  children,  dome  of  them 
not  more  than  six  years  old?" 

She  said,  In  astonishment,  "  I  don't  know  It;  and  I 
can't  believe  It." 

I  told  her  I  should  soon  see  Just  how  true  the  re- 
ports were,  and  when  I  returned  to  New  Tork  I 
would  tell  her  the  facts.  She  Is  not  alone  In  her 
Ignorance.  Not  one  person,  man  or  woman,  to  whom 
I  told  tbe  facts  of  the  cases  I  observed  "dreamed 
that  children  worked  In  any  mills  In  the  United 
States !  "  After  my  experience  amongst  the  working 
class,  I  am  safe  In  saying  that  I  consider  their  griev- 
ances to  be  the  outcome  of  the  Ignorance  and  greed  of 
the  manufacturer  abetted,  aided  and  made  possible  by 
the  Ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  laborer.  ...  On  my 
return  to  the  North  I  made  an  especial  effort  to  see 
j  my  New  England  friend.  ...  I  drew  for  my  friend 
'    as  well  as  I  could  pictures  of  what  I  had  seen.    She 
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leaned  forward,  took  a  brandied  oberry  from  tbo  dlib 
in  front  of  ber,  ate  it  delicately  and  dipped  ber  lingerB 
in  tbe  flnger-bowl;  tben  sbe  Baid: 

**Dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  very 
much." 

I  waited,  and  felt  tbat  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
prise me  with  a  tale  of  a  Southern  mill 

<*  Those  little  children  —  love  tbe  mill!  They  like 
to  work.  It*B  a  great  deal  better  for  tbem  to  be  em. 
ployed  than  for  tbem  to  run  the  streets !  *' 

She  smiled  over  ber  argument,  and  I  waited. 

"Do  you  know,*'  sbe  continued,  **that  I  believe 
they  are  really  very  happy." 

Sbe  had  well  preBented  ber  argument.  She  bad 
•aid  she  would  surprise  me  —  and  she  did. 

**  Tou  will  not  feel  it  a  breach  of  affection  and  hos- 
pitality if  I  print  what  you  say  ?  "  I  aaked  her.  "  It'B 
only  fair  that  tbe  capitalist's  view  should  be  given 
here  and  there  first  band.  You  own  one-balf  the 
naUl  in ,  Carolina?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  a  model  mill  with  only  nine 
hours  a  day  labor,  holidays  and  all  nigbts  free, 
Bchools,  where  education  is  enforced  by  tbe  State; 
reading-rooms  open  as  well  as  churches  — amusement 
halls,  music,  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  edu- 
cation and  religion?  " 

**I  think,"  sbe  said  keenly,  "that  united,  concen- 
trated action  on  the  part  of  tbe  cotton  mill  owners 
might  make  such  a  thing  feasible;  for  us  to  try  it 
alone  would  mean  ruin." 

"  Not  ruin,"  I  amended ;  "  a  reduction  of  income." 

"  Ruin,"  she  said,  firing.  "  We  couldn't  compete. 
To  compete,"  sbe  said  with  the  conviction  of  an  intel- 
ligent, well-informed  manufacturer,  "  I  must  have  my 
66  hours  a  week!"  — ifan'e  Van  Vorst  in  The 
Woman  Who  ToiU,  1903. 

Does  working  by  tbe  wife  and  cbildren  make  tbe 
father's  wages  low,  or  must  tbey  work  because  bis 
wages  were  already  insufficient  for  tbe  family's  sap> 
port  before  tbeir  work  l>egaD,  and  would  be  low 
wbether  tbey  worked  or  not?  Tbe  trade  union  doc- 
-trine  gives  a  decided  affirmative  answer  to  tbe  first 
part  of  tbe  above  question,  and  appears  sometimes  to 
oppose  work  by  women  for  wages,  on  tbe  ground  that 
men*s  pay  sboald  be  blgb  ei^ongb  to  support  the 
women  as  formerly,  apart  from  gainful  occupations. 
Some  even  say  Uiat  tbe  father's  pay  Is  reduced  by  the 
full  amount  tbe  others  in  the  family  earn.  This  doc- 
t'ine  rests  on  tbe  same  fallacy  as  the  union  argument 
for  shortening  the  work  day,  and  arises  from  a  failure 
to  perceive  the  limitations  of  tbe  fact  tbat  wages  de> 
peod  upon  scarcity  of  labor  to  be  hired.  That  they 
depend  upon  such  scarcity  is  true;  but  except  when 
-marginal  profiu  are  already  high,  it  is  true  only  so  far 
as  rise  in  wages  is  baaed  upon  rise  in  value  of  labor's 
product,  which  is  what  the  employer  buys.  .  .  . 

Where  people  are  ignorant  and  dependent,  however, 
whether  the  husband  be  indolent  or  not,  work  at  wages 
by  tbe  wife  and  children  has  always  tended  to  lower 
the  pay  of  the  father.  Instead  of  seeking  from  all  the 
employers  tbe  highest  wages  their  competition  to  hire 
bolp  will  induce  tbem  to  pay,  he  meekly  takes  what  la 
offered  if  it  will  support  the  grade  of  life  to  which  the 
family  has  been  accustomed  A  smaller  sum  Is  made 
sufficient  for  him  by  the  income  from  tbe  work  of  wife 
and  cbildren.  .  .  . 

Tbe  employment  of  cbildren  wastes  labor  power  in 
a  country,  by  cutting  short  tbeir  education  and  stunt- 
ing their  growth,  thus  taking  from  the  total  labor 
product  of  their  adult  life  a  quantity  many  times 
-greater  than  what  they  produce  by  child  work.  .  .  . 


Unionism's  opposition  to  child  labor  Is  producing 
good  results  in  labor  laws,  and  in  the  important  matter 
of  eompulsory  education,  though  perliaps  it  is  but 
sllgbtiy  based  on  tbe  sound  motive  of  so  guarding 
children  as  to  benefit  them  and  society  by  making  the 
total  of  their  life  service  as  large  as  possible.  Yet  for 
this  opposition  there  would  be,  and  may  be,  good 
reason  in  desiring  boys  to  grow  up  strong  and  resolute, 
so  that  they  will  demand  through  proper  unionism 
the  largest  pay  in  reach,  as  those  l>oys  do  who  are 
trained  in  public  industrial  schools.  .  .  . 

The  parent's  right  of  control  over  the  child,  to  the 
extent  of  abuse,  has  never  l)een  recognized  by  civilized 
States  in  modern  times.  Habitually  carrying  heavy 
bundles  up  five  fiights  of  steps,  for  parents  tbat  act 
kindly,  may  be  worse  abuse  of  a  frail  child  than  fre- 
quent whippings  by  parents  that  act  brutally.  In  the 
long  run,  not  only  would  no  life  be  wasted,  but  less 
charity  would  be  required,  to  allow  children  to  grow 
up  to  self-support  in  school  supplementing  with  poor 
relief  what  tbey  might  earn  after  school  hours,  than 
by  permitting  them  to  be  made  physical  wrecks  in 
work  for  parents.  Enforcement  of  laws  regulating 
work  in  factories  will  keep  young  children  out  of 
them,  and  provide  for  the  health  and  safely  of  adults. 
These  laws  could  be  extended,  as  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  to  cover  every  concern  employing  one 
person  not  belonging  to  the  family.  —  Oeorge  Z.  Bolen, 
in  Getting  a  Living ^  1903. 

Tbe  Employment  of  Children  Act,  England,  1903, 
will  come  ioto  operation  In  January,  1904.  Tbe  pro- 
tection afforded  to  children  by  the  measure  Is  two-fold  : 

1.  By  statutory  provisions  which  render  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  absolute  and  universal ; 

2.  By  an  optional  power  to  local  authorities  to  give 
further  protection  by  means  of  local  by-laws. 

The  power  to  make  such  by-laws  being  only  permis- 
sive, it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  cbildren  to  bring  pressure  upon  local 
authorities  to  make  the  Act  as  fully  protective  as 
possible.  Every  candidate  should  be  urged  to  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  Act  by  the 
municipality,  and  we  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  new  law  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  bring  Its  provisions  before  candidates. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  tbe  Act  and  its 
provisions  shows  what  it  does  and  what  it  may  do  to 
protect  the  life,  limb,  health,  and  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

What  it  does.  The  statutory  clauses  (1)  forbid  the 
employment  of  children  (under  14)  between  nine  at 
night  and  six  in  tbe  morning  (unless  these  hours  are 
varied  by  by-laws) ;  (2)  prohibit  street  trading  by  cbil- 
dren  under  II  years;  (8)  forbid  cbildren  employed 
half-time  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  be 
employed  in  any  other  occupation,  and  (4)  prevent  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be 
Injatlous  to  his  health  or  education.  (5)  Tbe  Act  also 
prohibits  tbe  licensing  of  cbildren  under  10  for  public 
entertainments.  Tbe  age  limit  has  hitherto  been  seven 
years.  Unless  the  local  authority  and  the  police  take 
effective  measures  to  enforce  these  statutory  provisions 
they  will  remain  a  dead  letter. 

What  it  may  do.  If  local  authorities  adopt  the  Act 
and  make  bylaws,  tbey  may  (1)  prohibit,  regulate, 
or  license  street  trading  by  persons  between  the  ages 
of  11  and  16.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  tbe  Act  tbat 
street  trading  by  girls  under  16  should  be  entirely  pro. 
hibited  or  carefully  safeguarded.    (Sect.  2,  c  2.) 

(2)  They  may  fix  any  age  up  to  14,  below  which  em. 
ployment  of  any  sort  is  locally  illegal.  They  should 
be  asked  to  make  12  years  of  cage/theJ^lowe«t:^niU  for 
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employment  out  of  •chool  hoars  by  children  attending 
school  fall  time»  not  having  a  half  time  certificate. 

(3)  They  may  determine  the  hours  between  which 
employment  is  locally  illegal. 

(4)  They  may  fix  the  daily  and  weekly  hours  be* 
yond  which  employment  is  illegal. 

Candidates  should  be  asked  to  secure  considerable 
restriction  In  the  hoars  of  employment  of  children  in 
all  occupations.  It  should  be  Impossible  in  the  future 
to  employ  a  child  for  80,  40,  or  50  hours  weekly.  (8ee 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Inter  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School 
Children.)  The  work  of  children  in  pernicious  or 
undesirable  occupations  should  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Local  Authorities  to 
administer  the  Act  are  the  Coundls  of  Municipal 
Boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  the  Coun. 
oils  of  Urban  Districts  where  the  population  Is  over 
20,000,  and  elsewhere  the  County  Councils.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  separate  by-laws  may  be 
made  for  a  specified  part  of  the  area  of  any  local 
authority  (Section  iv  [4]).  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  by- 
laws framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  locality.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  by  industrial,  philanthropic 
and  educational  organizations  to  secure  the  efficient 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the  Act,  ^  The 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Uhione,  London^  Sep- 
tember, 1903, 

If  trade  unionism  had  rendered  no  other  service  to 
humanity,  it  would  have  justified  its  existence  by  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  working  women  and  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  There  is  no  hope  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  South,  except  the  possibility  of  succor  from  trade 
unions.  While  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  country  Is 
one  of  righteous  indignation  against  the  cold-blooded, 
money-seeking  owners  of  Southern  cotton  and  tobacco 
mills,  it  needs  the  constant  stimulus  of  a  strong  union 
movement  to  crysuUize  this  sentiment  and  render  it 
effective.  Many  of  the  owners  of  these  mills,  drawing 
their  dividends  from  an  anonymous  company,  are 
growing  rich  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  thousands  of 
emaciated  wretches,  whom  they  have  never  seen.  The 
sentiment  of  the  community  should  be  directed  against 
these  persons  as  individuals  as  well  as  against  the 
industries  they  represent,  and  a  concentrated  effort 
should  be  made  so  to  educate  the  legislators  of  the 
Slates  that  they  will  assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  it 
not,  and  in  spite  of  their  own  sclflsh  ends  and  aims 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  these  children. 

I  wish,  even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition,  to 
insist  upon  the  absolute  wastefulness  and  the  utter 
depravity  of  this  system  of  child  labor.  There  is  no 
need  to  seach  for  extreme  and  exceptional  instances  of 
hardship.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  ordinary  child  in 
the  factory  run  under  ordinary  and  usual  conditions  Is 
such  as  no  society  should  permit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  children  in  mines  and  factories  are  much 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  are  adultA,  capable  of 
avoiding  recognized  dangers.  They  are  also  more 
liable  to  disease,  more  liable  to  the  poisoning  and 
infection  of  their  young  bodies,  more  liable  to  pre- 
mature death  or  complete  disability.  The  utter  ruin- 
ousness  of  this  parasitic  exploitation  of  children  before 
they  can  arrive  at  strength  or  maturity  should  animate 
statesmen  to  legislate  against  this  abomination  and 
destroy  it  root  and  branch.  We  are  daily  seeing  the 
spectacle  of  children  taken  out  of  school  and  thrust 
into  factories,  with  the  result  that  a  few  years  of  In- 
efCectual  work  are  added  and  a  great  many  years  of 
productive  and  effective  labor  are  lost.  .  .  . 


In  its  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  this  cruel  exploitation  of  child  labor,  trade 
unionism  has  met  with  opposition  not  only  from  the 
more  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  but  also  from  the 
less  intelligent  workmen.  It  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
that  many  workmep  and  even  a  few  trade  unionista 
are  still  so  Ignorant  that  ^ey  do  not  perceive  that  a 
prohibition  of  child  labor  will  improve  their  own  con- 
dition, as  well  as  save  their  children  from  a  useless,  If 
not  a  vicious,  life.  The  father  of  a  family  sees  only 
the  two,  three,  or  four  dollars  which  his  Utile  boy 
or  girl  brings  home,  and  falls  to  see  that  these  same 
dollars  are  taken  from  hia  own  wages  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  children.  It  Is  a  fact  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  the  wages  of  men  whose  children  are 
not  employed  are  greater  than  the  total  wages  of  the 
families  of  men  who  permit  their  children  to  work. 
The  investigation  of  various  bureaus  of  labor  through- 
out the  United  Slates  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  entire  wages  of  workingmen's  children,  and  even 
more  than  thia  amount,  are  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen  themselves.  This  is  Indlspuuble, 
but  even  if  It  were  not,  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
should  be  —  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  —  above 
the  temptation  to  obtain  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
Income  of  their  families  by  means  of  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  trade  unions  of  this  country  should  stand  for 
education  laws  in  the  various  States,  compelling  all 
children  below  the  age  of  10  to  attend  school  for  the 
full  term.  They  should  also  Insist  upon  the  enact- 
ment  of  laws  establishing  a  minimum  age  of  16  years 
below  which  children  might  not  work  in  mills,  mines, 
factories,  or  mercantile  establishments.  These  laws 
should  be  rigidly,  strictly,  and  equably  enforced,  and 
the  various  evasions  due  to  the  deliberate  perjury  of 
parents  and  employers  should  be  guarded  against. 
Provision,  I  believe,  should  be  made  for  cases  in 
which  such  a  prohibition  of  child  labor  would  work 
undue  and  exceptional  hardship,  but  these  regulations 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  no  favoritism  could 
result  and  that  no  large  body  of  children  could  be 
employed.  There  are  a  few  cases,  amounting,  per- 
haps, to  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  children  drafted 
into  factories  and  mines,  In  which  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  age  of  16  might  work  needless  hard- 
ship, but,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  laws  of  several 
States,  these  cases  may  be  provided  for  without  open- 
ing the  door  to  numerous  evasions  and  to  the  practical 
nullification  of  the  law. 

Whatever  the  specific  measure  taken  by  trade  unions, 
their  policy  must  alwaya  be  based  upon  the  fixed 
determination  to  keep  children  out  of  the  factory  and 
the  mine.  The  prosperity,  the  very  existence,  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  the  safeguarding  and  pro- 
tection  of  the  child,  depends  upon  the  immunity  of 
the  weak  from  the  oppression  and  aggression  of  the 
strong  and  unscrupulous.  No  trade  unionist  is  loyal 
to  his  cause,  who  is  not  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  least  of  the  little  children  in  industry,  and  no  per- 
manent progress  can  be  attained  until  all  workmen 
and  all  well-intentioned  members  of  society  are  united 
in  a  determined  effort  to  protect  children  and  to 
guarantee  to  them  a  happy,  healthy,  and  useful  ex- 
ii>tence. —  Organized  Labor,  by  John  Mitchell,  1903. 

The  question  of  child  labor  is  not  a  new  one  in  the 
SUte  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  Child  Labor  Law, 
placing  the  age  limit  for  children  to  work  in  factories, 
workshops,  etc.,  at  14  years,  has  only  been  on  our 
statute  books  18  months,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
checking  the  growing  tendency  of  employing  chil- 
dren.   Still  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order 
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to  itrengthen  the  law  in  im  weak  pointa.  The  present 
law  deBignatee  the  county  Judgea  and  ooooty  attorneys 
of  this  Commonwealth  as  the  sole  cnstodlaoa  of  the 
law.  They  can  destroy  much  effect  of  the  law  if  care- 
less in  granting  permits  for  children  to  work.  Un> 
fortunately,  this  has  been  the  case  in  many  counties 
throughout  the  State.  Several  Judges  have  granted 
permits  to  children  ranging  all  the  way  ttom  eight  to 
12  years  of  age;  a  majority  of  them  can  not  read  and 
write,  not  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
to  perform,  the  long  hours  of  labor  and  the  dangerous 
and  unhealthfnl  conditions  surrounding  them.  These 
children.  In  most  cases,  are  required  to  work  12  hours 
dally.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  Judges  of  the  various  counties  administer  the  law 
splendidly,  guarding  it  as  they  would  their  lives.  How. 
ever,  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  county 
Judges  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language  before  granting  them 
permits,  no  matter  how  justifiable  the  case  may  other- 
wise be.  This  would,  in  my  opinion,  put  a  check  on 
the  heartless  parents,  who  themselves  have  never  re- 
ceived educational  training,  and  consequently  never 
consider  the  need  of  education  for  their  children,  nor 
look  to  their  future  welfare,  their  only  desire  being  to 
hire  out  their  offspring  as  slaves  of  capital  for  some 
small-moneyed  consideration.  It  Is  especially  shame- 
ful  that  In  this  State  there  should  be  found  any  parents 
so  brutal  as  to  knowingly  and  wilfully  give  their  written 
consent  for  the  employment  of  their  children  to  operate 
and  work  about  machinery  of  the  most  dangerous 
character;  besides,  they  exonerate  such  manufacturer 
from  all  blame  for  accidents  or  even  deaths  that  might 
occur  to  such  child  while  so  employed.  I  have  per- 
sooally  read  and  examined  many  snch  statements  of 
consent.  The  Labor  Inspector  should  be  given  the 
power  to  remove  children  from  all  such  places  deemed 
unsafe  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  and  I' shall  so 
recoroniend.  .  .  . 

As  shown  in  the  review  of  the  work  of  Inspection, 
we  have  caused  to  be  dismissed  807  children  under  14 
years  of  age;  we  have  required  030  sworn  statements 
of  children  who  appeared  of  a  doubtful  age;  we  have 
examined  684  permits  granted  by  county  Judges.  Many 
children  worked  months  without  having  certificates  on 
file  showing  that  they  were  past  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Their  employers,  in  many  cases,  being  too  busy  to  at- 
tend  to  the  matter  themselves,  must  trust  entirely  to 
their  foremen  in  these  matters.  Copies  of  the  law 
have  been  furnished  to  proprietors,  foremen,  owners, 
and  all  other  persons  having  the  right  to  hire  and  dis- 
charge, and  as  much  publicity  has  been  given  the  law 
as  could  be  obtained,  in  order  that  none  could  plead 
ignorance  of  the  law  and  its  contents. 

I  desire  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  has 
more  keenly  interested  the  citizens  of  Kentucky, 
regardless  of  their  standing  In  life,  than  the  one  of 
child  labor.  Right-thinking  people  of  all  classes 
recognize  that  taking  children  from  school  at  a  youth- 
ful period  and  placing  them  in  factories,  workshops, 
etc.,  cuts  off  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental 
development.  If  there  Is  one  thing  upon  which  people 
are  more  generally  agreed  than  any  other,  it  Is  that 
the  existence  of  a  government  conducive  to  the  highest 
prosperity  of  all  Is  dependent  upon  the  virtue,  health, 
and  intelligence  of  the  masses  who  compose  it.  Chil- 
dren forced  into  factories  and  other  kinds  of  employ- 
ment at  an  early  age  can  not,  except  In  very  rare 
cases,  develop  into  Intelligent,  robust  men  and  women. 
...  If  certain  tendencies  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment are  found  to  be  at  war  with  the  proper  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  State  or  country,  no  argument  Is 
Deeded  to  convince  any  thoughtful  person  that  snch 


tendencies  should  be  checked.  Bven  if  goods  are 
made  cheap.  Is  not  the  cheapness  purchased  too  dearly 
if  purchased  at  the  expense  of  stunted,  crippled,  and 
dwarfed  human  beings?  We  can  not  afford  to  destroy 
men  and  women  in  their  childhood  for  the  sake  of 
cheapening  commodities.  An  advancing  civilization 
is  more  important  than  that  a  few  individuals  shall 
secure  great  wealth.  There  is,  moreover,  an  actual 
economy  to  the  State  In  so  educating  and  developing 
its  youth  as  to  produce  the  highest  and  best  type  of 
citizenship,  as  compared  to  allowing  men  to  be  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  withering  toil,  ignorance,  and  un- 
healthful  surroundings.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  offenders  in  this  State,  in  the  line  of  working 
children  when  they  ought  to  be  attending  school,  are 
the  worsted,  cotton,  woolen,  and  blanket  mills  and  the 
cordage,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  box  factories.  We  have 
done  all  in  our  power,  however,  to  give  those  little 
wage-earners  better  protection  on  machinery  as  well 
as  ventilation  and  sanitary  regulations.—  Bureau  of 
Agriculture t  Labor  and  StatUtic*,  State  of  Kentucky  ^ 
Report  from  July,  1902  to  December,  190S. 

A  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  children  in  New 
York  given  permits  to  work,  an  elimination  of  the 
perjury  by  parents  — used  under  the  old  law  to  get 
children  Into  factories  and  stores,  the  establishment 
of  systematic  co-operation  between  the  authorities 
which  enforce  the  law  and  the  authorities  which 
investigate  and,  if  necessary,  relieve  the  poverty  con- 
ditions, so  often  alleged  as  the  cause  of  child  labor  — 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  brought  out  In  a  report  of 
the  Child  Labor  Committee  of  New  York. 

The  new  law  has  been  In  operation  since  October  1. 
During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber certificates  were  issued  to  2,922  children  in  New 
York  City,  or  67  per  cent  of  all  who  applied ;  whereas 
during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  4,858  children,  or  80  per  cent  of 
all  who  applied.  The  stricter  requirements  which 
have  caused  this  change  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  minimum  age. 

2.  A  minimum  amount  of  schooling. 

8.  Proof  that  the  child  has  been  observing  the  com- 
pulsory  school  law. 

For  18  years  the  minimum  age  in  New  York  State 
has  been  14  years,  but  not  until  the  present  time  has 
anyrealevldenceof  age  been  required.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  under  the  old  law  more  than  half 
of  the  affidavlU  filed  by  parenU  regarding  their  chil- 
dren's age  were  false.  Under  the  new  law  the  parent's 
word  is  not  recognized  as  proving  age.  For  every  cer- 
tificate issued  there  is  filed  some  ofllclal  or  religious 
paper  as  evidence  of  age.  From  an  examination  of 
more  than  200  of  these  certificates  it  appears  that  in  41 
per  cent  of  the  cases  official  birth  certificates  were  filed ; 
in  41  per  cent,  baptismal  certificates ;  and  in  11  per  cent, 
confirmation  or  Jewish  "  Barmltzvah '*  certificates. 
Circumcision  certificates  and  passports  are  also  filed  in 
a  few  cases.  The  number  who  are  unable  to  produce 
the  proof  of  age  required  is  gratlfyingly  small,  an 
aversge  of  but  18  a  week  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  schooling  In 
addition  to  a  minimum  age.  New  York  is  in  advance 
of  all  other  States  In  the  union.  The  provision  is 
practically  that  14year-old  children  who  wish  to  work 
must  have  reached  at  least  the  grade  of  the  average 
12.year-old  child.  In  addition  to  thla,  children  must 
prove  over  their  principal's  signature  that  they  have 
been  keeping  th«  school  law  —  that  is  to  say,  have  been 
attending  school  regularly  op  to  the  age  of  14  years. 
The  enforcement  of  these  conditions  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  over  7,000  14-year-old  children  in  the 
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public  aobools  alone  were  In  or  below  tbe  12.year-old 
grade,  and  were  tbua  ineligible  for  work  certificates 
bad  tbey  all  applied.  Prompt  action  baa  been  taken 
by  tbe  Board  of  Education  to  remedy  tbls  condition  by 
tbe  formation  of  special  classes  for  tbe  more  Individual 
treatment  and  more  rapid  advancement  of  such  chi|. 
dren.  Tbe  number  of  cbildren  refuse  because  tbey 
are  below  grade  or  because  tbey  bave  been  violating 
tbe  scbool  law  averaged  48  a  week  In  tbe  borough  of 
Manhattan  between  November  21  and  January  2. 

The  harmony  between  tbe  compulsory  education 
and  child  labor  laws,  secured  /or  the  first  time  last 
winter,  has  made  tbe  basis  of  a  co-operation  between 
tbe  Boards  of  Education  and  Health  which  was  im> 
possible  before.  Tbe  names  of  all  children  who  are 
refused  work  certificates  by  tbe  Board  of  Health  are 
now  sent  each  week  to  tbe  Board  of  Education,  and 
attendance  officers  see  to  it  that  tbey  remain  in  school. 
These  children  are  sometimes  14  and  even  15  years  of 
age,  but  are  rejected  because  of  their  deficient  school- 
ing. Tbey  are  required  to  remain  in  scbool  until  they 
reach  tbe  age  of  10  years  unless  tbey  qualify  for  work 
before  that  time;  similarly,  co-operation  has  been 
established  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  In- 
spectors of  this  Department  find  from  25  to  60  children 
a  week  working  illegally  in  factorieii.  Tbe  names  of 
such  children  are  sent  regularly  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Tbey  are  thus  not  merely  turned  into  the 
street  or  left  free  to  find  Illegal  employment  elsewhere ; 
they  are  placed  in  school  and  kept  there  until  tbey 
qualify  for  work. 

To  anticipate  the  complaint  that  the  law  works  a 
hardship  in  oases  where  it  Is  claimed  the  child's  earn- 
ings are  needed  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  family,  tbe  Child 
Labor  Committee  announced  that  It  would  see  that  no 
suffering  was  caused  if  such  cases  were  brought  to  its 
attention.  Tbe  60  cases  of  thla  character  referred  to 
the  Committee  bave  all  been  provided  for  through  the 
regular  relief  societies  of  tbe  city.  In  51  instances 
visits  to  the  homes  proved,  usually  on  the  admission 
of  the  parent,  that  the  child's  earnings  were  not  really 
needed.  In  13  cases  need  of  a  temporary  character 
was  discovered  and  relief  was  given  until  the  family 
again  became  Independent  by  the  re-employment  of  the 
wage-earner  who  had  either  been  out  of  work  or  sick. 
Five  oases  remain  where  tbe  need  was  continuous ;  in 
each  of  these  the  child  is  now  kept  at  school,  the  family 
receiving  what  is  termed  a  *'  scholarship,"  nearly  if 
not  equivalent  to  what  the  child  could  earn  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  work.  But  only  a  part  of  the  cases  of 
this  character  bave  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Committee ;  many  bave  been  referred  direct  to  tbe 
relief  societies  by  tbe  district  superintendents  of  schools 
in  accordance  with  instructions  recently  Issued  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  — AfpoH  of  th€  Child  Labor 
CommiUee,  New  Yorkt  on  New  Child  Labor  Law,  1904, 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  among  the  recent  laws 
of  Germany  is  that  governing  the  employment  of 
minors  in  industrial  pursuits,  enacted  March  30, 1903, 
to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1904. 

This  law  forms  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  legis. 
latlon  aimed  against  the  abuse  of  infant  labor,  and  is 
thought  to  complete  the  protection  of  children  from 
industrial  exploitation. 

Infant  labor,  apart  from  that  in  Industrial  plants, 
was  hitherto  beyond  control,  especially  that  found 
among  "  home  manufacturers."  The  latter  employ- 
ment embraces  by  far  the  larger  number  of  children 
thus  held  to  labor,  latest  statistics  showing  that  only 
27,000  German  children  under  14  years  of  age  labored 
In  factory  plants,  while  582.283  under  that  sge  were 
engaged  In  diverse  industrial  pursuits  outside  of  fac- 


tories,  thus  comprising  six  per  cent  of  all  German  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

The  law  In  question  primarily  differeotiatea  between 
employments  in  which  children's  labor  is  absolutely 
prohibited  and  such  as  admit  of  the  labor  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  certain  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards being  observed. 

Inhibited  trades  comprise  building  operations  of  all 
kinds,  brickyards,  certain  classes  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  breaking  of  rocks,  chimney  sweep- 
ing, hauling  or  teaming,  grinding  or  mixing  of  paints, 
and  work  in  cellars  or  vaults.  The  law  itself  permits 
the  upper  house  (Bundesratb)  to  extend  the  prohibi- 
tion to  other  trades  not  enumerated.  Some  trades  or 
occupations  are  named  in  the  conduct  of  which  such 
children  may  be  only  employed  as  messengers  or  for 
the  doing  of  chores.  In  still  other  trades  the  law 
draws  distinctions  between  the  employment  of  non- 
related  and  own  children.  The  latter  term  is  suffl- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  include  more  remote 
descendants,  nephews,  nieces,  wardf,  stepchildren, 
and  any  other  minors  that  regularly  constitute  mem- 
hers  of  the  household. 

Infants  are  defined  to  be  such  as  are  under  13  years 
of  age,  as  well  as  such  boys  and  girls  still  subject  to 
compulsory  school  attendance.  The  employment  of 
one's  own  children  is  permitted  in  a  somewhat  larger 
degree  than  that  of  non  related  children,  provided 
always  that  the  industry  itself  is  not  a  prohibited  one. 

In  manufactories,  trades,  and  traffic  the  employment 
of  nonrelated  children  under  12  years  of  age  is  abso- 
lutely  prohibited.  Own  children  are  protected  from 
such  employment  when  under  the  age  of  10  years. 
Employment  of  nonrelated  children  over  12  years  of 
age  is  also  forbidden  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and 
8  A.M.,  as  well  as  before  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
school  hour.  The  labor  of  such  children  must  not 
exceed  three  hours  per  day  during  school  terms,  nor 
four  hours  per  day  during  vacation.  A  recess  of  two 
hours  must  be  afforded  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  the  afternooos  such  employment  can  only  begin  a 
full  hour  after  close  of  school.  The  same  provisions 
cover  tbe  employment  of  own  children  over  10  year* 
of  age.  Such  own  children  are  forbidden  to  labor  In 
the  homes  or  shops  of  parents  or  guardians  for 
strangers.  Neither  own  nor  other  children  can  be 
employed  in  public  theatrical  exhibitions;  but  the 
proper  authorities  may  permit  an  exception  where  the 
scbool  authorities  are  convinced  that  Interest  in  art  or 
science  will  be  promoted  and  tbe  morals  of  the  child 
not  imperiled  thereby.  Due  care  is  also  required  that 
no  injury  to  health  be  sustained  through  the  child's 
participation  in  such  exbiblllonf . 

In  the  conduct  of  ions  and  taverns  children  under 
the  age  of  12  years  can  not  be  employed  in  any  capac- 
ity, nor  may  young  girls  be  engaged  In  serving 
guests.  The  employment  of  children  over  12  years 
old  in  such  branches  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
above  set  forth  relative  to  their  employment  in  fac- 
tories, trades,  and  traffic.  But  in  towns  having  less 
than  20,000  inhabitants,  the  local  magistrate,  after 
consultation  with  the  school  authorities,  may  permit 
exceptions  in  instances  where  inns  or  taverns  are 
cuAtoroarily  conducted  only  by  members  of  the  fami- 
lies  of  proprietors,  and  a  satisfactory  showing  is  made 
that  the  child's  morals  are  not  improperly  affected 
thereby. 

One  of  the  chief  lines  of  infant  labor  in  this  country 
is  the  carrying  of  parcels  or  messages.  According  to 
statistics,  42,837  children  in  Gerronny  are  employed  in 
carrying  bakers'  wares,  45,603  in  rarr>ing  ncwspaperii, 
and  35,900  as  messengers  simply.  This  law  drawn  a 
wide  distinction  between  own  and  nonrelated  children 
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with  regard  to  this  tpeciet  of  employment.  NoDrelated 
children  are  protected  by  the  tame  provlalone  which 
are  above  set  forth  relative  to  faotorlev,  trades,  and 
trafllc,  bat  with  a  certain  transition  period  provided. 
FroDB  January  1, 1004,  to  January  1, 1006,  the  govern- 
ing aothorities,.with  the  advice  of  the  school  author- 
ities, may  In  each  district,  or  parts  thereof,  permit  the 
enaployment,  in  cerUin  or  all  of  the  trades,  of  children 
over  the  age  of  12  years  as  early  as  6.80  lm.  and  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school,  but  not  longer  than  one 
hour  preceding  such  opening,  and  this  permission  must 
cemae  absolutely  after  January  1, 1006. 

Own  children  may  be  employed  in  the  carrying  of 
goods  or  messages  without  other  limitation  than  such 
as  may  be  eaubllshed  by  way  of  police  regulation. 
Finally,  this  law  contains  provisions  relative  to  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Nonrelated  children  can  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  made  to  labor  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Such 
restriction  is,  however,  not  enforced  as  to  Sunday  ex- 
hibitlons  which  serve  to  promote  the  Interests  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  The  delivery  of  parcels  and  messases 
on  Sundays  Is  limited  to  two  hours  and  can  not  con- 
tinue after  one  p.m.  Neither  may  the  same  occur  later 
than  80  minutes  preceding  the  main  church  service, 
nor  during  the  same.  The  employment  of  own  chil- 
dren on  Sundays  is  prohibited  only  in  factories,  trades, 
and  traffic,  while  otherwise  their  work  Is  no  more  re- 
stricted than  on  week  days. 

Bvery  employer  about  to  hire  children  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  this  law  must  notify  the  local  police  an- 
thorlties  of  such  intention.  This  notice  must  set  forth 
the  location  and  character  of  the  establishment  where 
such  children  are  to  labor.  No  such  notice  need  be 
given  where  the  employment  Is  a  merely  occasional 
one  or  for  disconnected  chores.  The  regular  employ- 
ment of  an  infant  is  unlawful  until  the  prospective 
employer  shall  have  secured  an  employment  card  for 
such  infant.  The  police  department  of  the  locality 
where  the  child  was  last  domiciled  must  issue  such 
card  gratuitously  on  application  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  person  standing  M  loco  parentis  to  the  child. 

The  employer  must  preserve  this  card,  produce  the 
same  upon  official  demand,  and  surrender  it  to  the  par. 
ent  or  guardian  of  the  child  upon  conclusion  of  the 
employment. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  found  In  the  question  of  control, 
especially  so  with  regard  to  children  working  at  home. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  too  rigid  espionage  upon  the 
domestic  affairs  of  each  family  was  Justly  deemed  un- 
desirable, while,  on  the  other,  a  certain  measure  of 
police  interference  could  not  be  avoided.  Section  20 
of  this  law,  therefore,  empowers  that  the  police  au- 
thorities  of  the  district,  in  cases  where  abuses  appear, 
may,  after  consultation  with,  or  on  motion  of,  the 
school  authorities,  either  limit  or  altogether  prohibit 
the  employment  of  any  infant  in  the  manner  otherwise 
permitted,  or  cancel  its  card  and  forbid  the  issuance 
of  a  new  one.  The  police  authorities  are  further  per. 
mitted,  in  order  to  abolish  conditions  seriously  en- 
dangering good  morals,  to  limit  or  altogether  forbid 
the  employment  of  children  in  certain  inns  or  taverns. 

The  body  to  whom  the  general  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  intrusted  in  Prussia  Is  the  board  of  trade  in. 
specters  (Gewerbe-Inspektoren).  To  this  end,  they 
shall  possess  all  the  official  powers  of  the  locul  police 
authorities,  especially  that  of  constant  inspection. 
However,  such  inspections  may  not  occur  at  night  In 
private  dwellings  where  own  children  alone  are  en- 
gaged,  unless  good  cause  shall  exist  to  suspect  that 
such  children  are  made  to  work  at  night.  While  the 
law  does  not  more  closely  define  the  term  **  night,**  it 
may  be  assumed  that  thereby  the  usual  hours  of  rest 


and  abstention  from  work  are  intended .  At  least  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  indicate  that  the  legislators 
thereby  intended  the  period  from  eight  p.m.  to  eight  lm. 

The  law  prescribes  certain  penalties  to  enforce 
obedience  to  Its  requirements,  and  an  habitual  viola- 
Uon  thereof  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  six  months. 

As  a  novel  regulation  this  law  at  the  beginning  will 
probably  be  found  irksome  by  both  employers  and  par- 
ents, and  it  is  predict  d  that  efforts  at  ciroumvenUon 
will  not  be  wanting.  Much  aid  In  creating  a  proper 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  assisting 
toward  a  rigid  enforcement  of  its  beneficent  provisions, 
is  expected  from  the  school  authorities,  to  whom  the 
law  itself  has  given  a  voice  In  furthering  its  sociological 
aims.  The  public  policy  which  dictated  the  enactment 
of  the  law  Is  almost  universally  recognized  as  sound 
and  humane.  — /Tu^o  Muench^  Oonsuly  Plauent  Ger- 
many ^  Dec,  10,  1903, 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  desirability  of 
absolutely  prohibiting  from  employment  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  ago  who  are  illiterate ;  to  the  prohibition^ 
of  child  labor  in  occupations  not  now  covered,  and 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  labor  after  seven  p.m.  of  all 
children  working  for  gain.  The  labor  of  children  is 
regulated  at  the  present  time  in  three  ways :  (1)  by  the 
absolute  prohibition  to  engage  in  eerUin  industries 
until  a  certain  age  has  been  reached ;  (2)  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  hours  of  labor;  (8)  by  the  requirement  of 
certain  educational  qualifications.  .  .  . 

The  proposition  to  raise  the  age  limit  at  which  chil- 
dren shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  factories,  workshop* 
and  mercantile  estnblishments  is  one  of  the  deepest 
importance,  and  deserves  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. It  is  in  line  with  past  legislation  In  which 
Massachusetts  has  taken  an  enviable  lead.  In  1867 
the  age  limit  in  factories  and  workshops  was  fixed  al 
10  years;  in  1888,  at  18  years;  and  In  1808,  at  14  years; 
at  the  latter  date  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  ner- 
eantile  establishmenu.  It  Is  now  proposed  to  raise 
this  age  limit  still  higher.  .  .  .  The  total  number  of 
children  reported  as  employed  In  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments  has  not 
fiuctuated  greatly  during  the  past  10  years.  Proper, 
tionally  to  the  total  number  of  adult  operatives  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits  In  Massa- 
chusetts, there  has  been,  indeed,  a  marked  decrease. 
In  1802  the  ratio  of  child  to  adult  labor,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  returns  of  the  factory  inspectors,  was 
one  child  to  18  adults;  In  1807,  as  one  to  27;  and  in 
1002,  as  one  to  81.  We  cannpt,  however,  ascribe  the 
results  indicated  by  these  favorable  figures  to  the  in- 
fluence of  legislation  alone.  Improvement  In  machin- 
ery has  made  automatic  many  processes  formerly 
given  into  the  hands  of  children ;  public  sentiment  has 
undoubtedly  had  some  Influence  in  discountenancing 
the  employment  of  children;  many  employers  are 
averse  to  child  labor;  and  fluctuations  in  industrial 
activity  frequently  effect  marked  changes  in  the  em- 
ployment of  minors.  .  .  .  In  addition  to  the  legislation 
I  absolutely  excluding  children  from  certain  occupa- 
tions, two  States  — New  York  and  Illinois— have 
recently  passed  certain  measures  which  practically 
shut  out  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  from  a  large 
range  of  employment.  New  York,  for  instance,  re- 
stricU  the  labor  of  children  under  16  to  nine  hours  a 
day,  and  Illinois  to  eight  hours  a  day.  .  .  .  From  this 
point  of  view,  these  two  States  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Massachusetts  In  child  labor  legislation. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
child  labor  in  Massachusetts  Is  more  difficult  to  adjust 
than  in  the  two  States  named.  Child  labor  here  la 
uigiLizeo  ijy  'v^j  v^v^'i  l\^ 
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more  oooeeDtrated  lo  a  few  lodastriee,  and  these  in. 
daatrles  compete  with  rivals  In  States  which  are  only 
beginning  to  restrict  child  labor  to  any  considerable 
degree.  About  one-half  of  the  children  between  14 
and  16  years  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  textile  mills. 

While  an  Immediate  Increase  In  the  age  limit  of 
children  to  16  as  a  condition  of  employment  ralfeht  be 
a  hardship  to  some  of  the  indastrles  of  the  Bute,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  sonnd  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  age  of  14  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  final  limita- 
tion. The  general  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
wonld  be  subserved  if  children  could  be  kept  In 
school  for  a  longer  period  of  youth;  such  a  restriction 
would  also  undoubtedly  tend  to  dlmlnlsb  the  migra- 
tion to  this  State  of  loss  intelligent  grades  of  labor, 
which  rely  upon  the  earnings  of  small  children  for  the 
support  of  the  family ;  and  it  would  in  the  long  run 
alsc^  Increase  the  intelligence,  and,  ultimately,  the 
efficiency  of  Its  labor  force.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened when  it  is  seen  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  children  now  leave  school  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  grammar  grade.  Many  children  from  the  foreign 
elements  of  our  population  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  from  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  grade  of 
schooling.  While  it  may  be  undesirable  as  yet  to 
establish  a  definite  educational  qualification,  as  ex- 
pressed  In  the  completion  of  so  many  grades  of  the 
school  curriculum,  as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  upon 
employment,  it  certainly  is  desirable  that  the  State 
should  throw  its  weight  in  that  direction.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  children  at  the  age  of  14  are  physically 
undersized ;  that  in  some  cases  parents  are  untruthful 
in  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  age  of  children, 
and  that  this  deception  is  made  the  more  possible 
with  an  increasing  immigration  from  countries  In 
Eastern  Burope  or  Asia.  In  view,  however,  of  estab- 
Hshed  industrial  conditions,  it  does  not  appear  desir- 
able to  Increase  the  age  limit  at  one  stroke  by  as  much 
as  two  years ;  and  we  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that. 
Inasmuch  as  any  legislation  which  wonld  result  In 
preventing  children  from  engaging  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions  necessarily  demands  an  extension  of  the  compul- 
sory school  age,  the  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled  without  some  discussion  of  the  educational 
fUctors  involved,  as  well  as  of  the  industrial  interests' 
which  are  concerned. 

The  educational  aspects  of  this  question  are  obvi- 
ously of  the  gravest  Importance.  On  the  one  hand.  Is 
it  wise  to  force  all  children  14  years  of  age  to  attend 
school,  and  not  permit  them  to  follow  a  natural  im- 
pulse to  become  wage  earners,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  when  in 
distress?  On  the  other  hand,  is  our  educational  cur- 
riculum so  varied  at  the  present  time  that  it  can  meet 
the  wants  of  all  children  after  th^y  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  14?  Objection  to  an  increase  in  the  school  age 
is  made  on  the  ground  that  some  children  after  the 
age  of  18  are  actually  better  off  in  the  factory  or  the 
store  than  In  the  school-room,  —  they  become  restless 
and  discontented;  sound  psychology.  It  is  asserted, 
demands  that  these  children  should  not  be  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  talents  in  industrial  activity;  If  re- 
pressed, or  forced  against  their  will  to  attend  school, 
they  are  apt  to  deteriorate  in  character  and  to  lower 
the  general  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  many  schools  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
furnish  adequate  educational  facilities  for  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  above  the  age  of  13;  this 
would  demand  an  enlargement  of  hiith  school  and 
other  forms  of  educational  Investments  which  are 
very  expensive. 

In  regard  to  arsruraents  of  this  character,  we  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  expressing  a  definite  Judgment;  the 


truth  can  be  determined  only  by  a  prolonged  Inquiry 
from  superintendents,  teachers,  officers  of  children's 
institutions,  and  school  committees.  It  is  recognised 
that  in  the  past  somewhat  similar  objections  have  been 
made  to  an  Increase  in  the  compulsory  school  age  and 
the  age  under  which  employment  was  forbidden ;  and 
we  have  already  observed  that  there  may  be  no  soaod 
reason  why  the  Commonwealth  should  accept  14  years 
as  a  final  limit.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  subjeet 
of  raising  the  compulsory  school  age  to  15  should  b« 
reported  upon  by  the  Bute  Board  of  Education  after 
legislative  authorisation.  ...  If  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  be  favorable  to  an  increase  in  the 
compulsory  school  age  to  15,  we  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  stipulating  that  no  child  under  15  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment.  .  .  . 

A  second  proposition  restricting  the  scope  of  child 
labor  relates  to  an  extension  of  prohibition  to  occupa- 
tions not  now  covered.  Children  under  14  years  of 
age  can  now  work  in  employments  other  than  fae- 
tories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  establishments  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  They  can  thus  work  In  offices 
and  hotels ;  engage  in  street  trades,  as  newspaper  boys, 
bootblacks,  and  peddlers;  deliver  for  express  or  tele- 
graph companies,  or  act  as  messengers.  If  employ- 
ment throughout  the  day  Is  considered  undesirable  for 
children  under  14  years  of  age  lo  factories  and  stores, 
it  would  seem  equally  so  for  children  in  business  oU 
fices,  hotels,  and  in  express  or  messenger  service.  Re- 
strictions have  already  been  extended  over  some  of 
these  employments  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  New 
York  has  this  year  extended  the  child-labor  law  to 
protect  children  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabiunU, 
employed  in  business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  "  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages*' 
(Acts  of  1903,  c.  265)  ;  and  Illinois  includes  in  the  list 
of  employments  prohibited  to  children  under  14,  work 
in  offices  and  hotels.  We  therefore  recommend  the 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  the  restriction  of  the  em- 
ployment of  minors.  .  .  . 

While  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  the 
exclusion  from  labor  in  gainful  occupations  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  we  believe  that  illiterates 
under  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and 
write  legibly  in  the  English  language  should  not  be  per . 
mltted  to  engage  in  employment  while  day  schools  are 
in  session.  At  the  present  time  all  illiterate  minors, 
including  those  16  years  and  upwards,  are  obliged, 
if  they  work,  to  attend  an  evening  school  (R.  L.,  e.  106, 
$  85).  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  work  of  these  schools  Is 
well  done,  but  in  many  Instances  this  double  duty  of 
day  labor  and  evening  attendance  we  believe  to  be  a 
hardship  to  children  as  young  as  14  and  16  years  old. 
It  does  not  conduce  to  thedevelopment  of  an  educated 
electorate.  The  exclusion  of  illiterate  minors  under 
16  from  employment  will  create  some  hardship  In  Indi- 
vidual families  and  possibly  be  temporarily  an  lnoon« 
venience  to  some  mills;  but  If  a  minimum  amount  of 
education  is  regarded  as  a  condition  to  the  franchise 
in  Massachusetts,  a  consistent  policy  demands  that 
the  school  retain  its  claim  upon  the  child  to  at  least 
the  age  of  16,  in  order  to  make  good  this  condition. 
We  therefore  recommend  a  bill  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read 
and  write  in  the  English  language.  .  .  . 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  to  prohibit 
further  the  labor  of  children  at  night.  In  1888  a  law 
was  passed  preventing  night  work  by  children  under 
14  years  of  age  between  seven  p  at.  and  six  A.M.;  and 
In  1890  a  restrictive  measure  was  enacted  prohibiting 
minors  from  working  in  manufacturing  establishments 
uigiLizeo  uy  ''^^j  v^v^pt  iv- 
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between  10  p.m.  and  six  a.m.  These  laws  still  stand. 
In  additioo,  there  is  an  implied  limitation  upon  night 
work  of  minors  in  mercantile  establishments,  by  the 
law  limiting  the  number  of  honrs  of  labor  to  58  a 
week,  except  during  the  month  of  December.  .  .  * 
The  argumenu  in  favor  of  shutting  children  out  from 
night  work  are  so  obvious  that  they  do  not  need  ex. 
tended  diaenssion,  nor  does  it  appear  that  one  kind  of 
enaploymfnt  should  be  favored  as  against  another. 
The  physical  and  moral  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
exclusion  from  night  work  are  common  to  all  children. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  no  children  under  16 
years  of  age  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  gainful 
-occupation  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  bills  brought  before  the  committee 
propose  that  the  labor  of  children  shall  be  restricted 
by  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  a  day  or  a 
week,  as,  for  example,  to  nine  honrs  a  day,  or  64  honrs 
a  week.  Inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  children  interlocks 
In  Home  industries  with  the  labor  of  adults  who  now 
work  10  hours  a  day,  we  fear  that  such  a  restriction 
would  practically  result  in  the  discharge  of  children 
from  employment.  Such  an  outcome  would  be  un- 
fortunate, unless  the  children  were  forced  to  attends 
school  by  a  change  in  the  compulsory  school  law, 
already  referred  to.  We  therefore  do  not  favor  the 
consideration  of  legislation  further  limiting  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor  of  children  until  that  question  is 
reported  upon  by  the  State  Board  of  Bduoation. 

It  has  been  represented  that  much  hardship  results 
from  the  exception  made  in  the  58.honr  law  (R.  L.,  c. 
100,  $  28) ,  by  which  women  and  minors  in  mercantile 
establishments  may  be  compelled  to  work  long  hours 


during  the  month  of  December.  We  understand  that 
as  a  rule,  many  of  the  larger  stores  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  exception,  but  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
58-hour  law  throughout  the  year.  We  see  no  reason 
why  all  establishments  should  not  conform  to  the 
more  considerate  practice  of  the  majority*.  If  stores 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  open  evenings  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  customers  at  the  holiday 
season,  arrangemenU  should  be  made  for  adjusting 
the  hours  of  employees  throughout  the  day  so  that 
the  total  number  of  honrs  does  not  exceed  68  a  week. 
If  more  assistance  is  needed  because  of  additional 
trade,  we  see  no  reason  why  exceptional  burdens 
should  be  placed  upon  the  old  employees,  instead  of 
hiring  an  additional  force.  We  consequently  recom- 
mend a  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  68- hour 
law  for  women  and  minors  so  as  to  include  the  month 
of  December.  ...  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
present  conditions  do  not  Justify  us  in  recommending 
any  change  at  this  time  in  the  law  restricting  the 
labor  of  women  and  minors  to  58  hours  a  week,  ex- 
cept as  above  proposed. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  refer  to  fundamental 
principles,  — that  children  should  be  educated,  rather 
than  work ;  that  they  should  not  work  in  the  evening; 
that  ignorance  la  inconsistent  with  good  dtizensliip ; 
and  that  legislation  should  be  uniform  for  all  months 
of  the  year.  Whatever  amendments  to  our  factory 
laws  are  found  wise  In  the  course  of  experience,  in 
order  to  enforce  these  principles,  should  be  cheerfully 
supported.  No  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  perfecting  amendments  —  Report  of  CommiUM  on 
Belation9  between  Employer  and  Employee,  Mtueachu- 
eetie.  Janizary,  1904. 


BI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS. 


Massachusetts  seems  particularly  free  at  the  present  time  from  labor 
disturbances  of  a  serious  or  protracted  nature.  With  the  exception  of 
the  strike  in  the  printing  trades  and  the  lockout  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
seamen,  both  in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  strike  of  the  weavers  at  the  Dart- 
mouth Mill,  New  Bedford,  the  disputes  have  been  of  minor  importance 
and  of  short  duration. 

Consideration  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
January  and  February,  1904,  shows  25,  a  comparatively  small  number 
as  against  42  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  44  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1902. 

A  lessening  of  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  resorted  to  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  organization  of  employers  and  the  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  to  secure  joint  trade 
agreements.  This  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  industrial 
situation,  and  is  considered  the  most  effectual  method  of  preventing  labor 
difficulties. 

THa  inp.rPAsing  tendency  of  employers  to  have  recourse  to  the  courts 
in  t^  or  lockouts  may  prove  eventually  to  be  a  potent^aetor 
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in  the  reduction  of  these  difficulties.  Injunctions  are  being  constantly 
sought  and  issued,  not  alone,  as  will  be  noted  from  recent  decisions  in 
the  Massachusetts  courts,  against  intimidation,  picketing,  and  coercion, 
but  for  diverse  grievances  such  as  sympathetic  strikes  and  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  strike  benefits. 

Of  the  25  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the  first 
two  months  of  1904,  there  occurred  eight  in  January  and  17  in  February. 
The  distribution  and  numbers  of  the  disputes  by  cities  and  towns  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement :  Boston  and  Lynn  four  each;  New  Bed- 
ford and  "Worcester  two  each ;  and  the  following  one  each :  Athol, 
Clinton,  Fairhaven,  Fall  River,  Gardner,  Haverhill,  Melrose,  Northamp- 
ton, Clinton,  Revere,  Springfield,  Uxbridge,  and  West  Springfield.  The 
causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Bksultb 

Total 

Causki. 

Saoceeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Strikes  and 
LockooU 

Wages, 

Wages  and  other  grievances,  . 

For  relnsUtement  of  discharged  em- 
ployee,     

Against  employment  of  non-union 
men 

OihercaosM, 

I 
1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

IS 

Totals, 

2 

8 

8 

10 

S 
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As  to  the  duration  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved, 
we  find  that  one  strike  lasted  one  day  and  involved  35  workmen  ;  three 
lasted  two  days  and  involved  100  workmen  ;  one  involved  175  workmen 
and  lasted  five  days ;  one  involving  18  employees  lasted  one  week ;  one 
lasted  10  days  and  involved  15.  In  10  instances,  the  disputes  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  period,  the  aggregate  number  involved  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  troubles  being  about  1,650  workmen.  In  seven 
strikes,  involving  about  450  workmen,  places  were  filled  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  strikes  settled  during  the  period, 
for  which  both  duration  and  number  of  strikers  were  given,  involved  345 
strikers,  the  total  working  time  lost  being  1,370  days. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  summary,  the  most  important 
strikes  were  those  involving  the  printing  trades  and  the  coast  seamen  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  the  cotton  operatives  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill,  New 
Bedford.  As  these  are  pending  at  the  close  of  our  period  we  shall 
reserve  an  extended  account  of  same  until  the  May  Bulletin,  and  give 
here  but  a  brief  statement  of  each. 

On  February  1  about  250  compositors  of  printing  establishments  in 
Boston  struck  to  enforce  acceptance  of  the  new  price  list  presented  by 
Typographical  Union  No.  13  to  the  Typothetae  and  firms  outside  of  the 
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association.  The  strike  aflFected  directly  and  indirectly  about  800  em- 
ployees ;  within  two  days  30  firms  had  granted  demands  and  compositors 
had  returned  to  work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  strikers 
was  being  enlarged  by  additional  firms  refusing  demands  and  compositors 
going  out.  On  February  4,  the  pressmen  and  press  feeders  in  some 
establishments  went  out  in  sympathy.  Subsequently  the  Typothet«e 
instituted  proceedings  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  a  sympathetic  strike, 
and  to  restrain  Typographical  Union  No.  13  fi'om  paying  benefits  to 
pressmen  and  feeders  striking  in  sympathy  ;  a  temporary  injunction  was 
granted.  The  Typothetie  later  asked  for  an  injunction  forbidding  the 
strikers  from  interfering  with  their  interests  by  inserting  advertisements 
asking  pressmen  and  feeders  to  remain  out  of  the  city  during  the  strike, 
advising  men  not  to  take  strikers'  places,  etc.  The  court  held  this 
measure  in  abeyance  awaiting  the  complete  findings  of  the  case  now  being 
heard. 

A  lockout  was  inaugurated  on  January  28  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Carriers  Association  and  other  ship  owners  upon  members  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Seamen's  Union  resisting  a  reduction  of  $5  a  month  in  wages. 
About  400  sailors  were  involved ;  about  150  men  in  Boston  are  out  at 
present  and  about  2,500  men  are  out  all  along  the  coast.  The  Associa- 
tion asked  for  an  injunction  on  February  25  restraining  the  officers  and 
members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  from  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  Association  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  upon  any 
persons  seeking  their  employment,  or  by  promises  to  pay  board,  or  by 
persuasion  of  any  nature;  the  court  granted  a  temporary  injunction. 

On  February  12  about  530  weavers  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill,  New 
Bedford,  struck  because  they  would  not  submit  to  a  rule  obliging  them 
to  wash  the  floor  under  their  looms,  a  custom  that  had  been  in  force  for 
several  years.  About  100  weavers  returned  to  work  the  following  day ; 
strikers'  places  have  been  partially  filled,  and  about  one-half  the  weave 
room  is  running  at  the  close  of  our  period.     Weavers  Union  involved. 


PRICES  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OP  POOD  IN  TORONTO, 
CANADA,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Toronto,  Canada,  entitled  The 
Toiler^  appeared  on  February  5,  1904,  an  advertisement  of  a  large  gro- 
cery house  quoting  prices  for  certain  articles  of  food.  These  prices  are 
given  in  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table.  We  show  in 
comparison  prices  obtained  in  certain  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  in 
stores  of  the  same  character  and  grade  as  the  one  in  Canada.  The  local 
prices  were  obtained  in  February. 
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Toronto, 
Canada 


Oranalated  sugar  (9  lbs.)>  • 

PoUtoea,  beat  (1  peek), 

Batter,  fancy  dairy  (1  lb.  priota), 

Batter,  choice,  large  roll  (1  lb  ), 

Oheeee,  very  beat  (1  lb.).    « 

Tapioca,  beat  f  7  Iba.). . 

Rice,  good       "-  ■ 

Beana,  bea;  <>■        ^  '•*.),    . 

Cornmeal  {IQ  lb^.;» 

Oraham  flour  Cl^  ^bi  ), 

Ham,  beatbolliid  (Mb  ),     . 

Lard,  good  vblie  (I  lb.).     • 

Natmegs,  liifgi' (15),   . 

Malta  Vita    2  nkx*:).  . 

Orape  Nui 

Rolled  oau 

Flaked  wb 

Force  (2pl:j:^^.; 

Vim  (2  pkga.),      ... 

Lemona,  large  Jnlcy  (8  doz.). 

Orangea,  large  aweet  (3  doz.), 

Surob,  ailver  glota  (8  pkga  ), 

PearliDo  (6  pkga.),       . 

Soap,  beat  Uondry  (10  bars), 


Cr.  ). 


«$0.25 
.124 
.19 
.18 
.114 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.10 
.10 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


$0,404  I 
.30  I 
.25    I 

Tit  ' 
.814; 
.21   ' 

.30 
.28 
.25 
.16 
.10 
.08 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.83 

.^ 
.30 
.45 
.57 
.30 
.86 
.87 


Fall  River 

Haverhill 

Lynn 

1 

$0.43 

$0.45 

$0.45 

.85 

.30 

.20 

.80 

.80 

.30 

.27 

.26 

.24 

.14 

.16 

.15 

.49 

.42 

.25 

.31 

.35 

.30 

.41 

.63 

.36 

.28 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.28 

.30 

.28 

.11 

.11 

.09 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.30 

.27 

.80 

.38 

.45 

.86 

.25 

.24 

.26 

.30 

.88 

.45 

.60 

.75 

.42 

1.05 

.90 

.60 

.24 

.27 

.25 

.60 

.60 

.25 

.40 

.43 

.45 

New 

Bedford 


$0.50 
.30 
.82 
.26 
.18 
.49 
.40 
.40 
.80 
.35 
.30 
.11 
.14 
.30 
.80 
.80 
.89 
.30 
.80 
.60 
1.20 
.24 
.60 
.46 


$0.45 
.82 
.32 
.24 
.16 
.35 
.40 
.37 
.90 
.80 
.28 
.10 
.15 
.25 
.24 
.30 
.36 
.25 
.88 
.60 
.75 
.24 
.58 
.50 


*  In  combinatioD  with  an  order  Ineladlng  special  goods. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS. 


The  presentation  of  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees was  begun  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  November,  li)03.  The 
subject  will  be  given  like  consideration  in  this  and  subsequent  issues 
of  the  Bulletin. 


Boston. 

Cabbxagb  and  Cab  Dbiybbs. 

Employers  and  Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  Union 

No.  126. 

1.  That  11  hoars  in  12  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
the  dinner  hoar  to  be  as  near  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
possible. 

2.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimnm  daily  rate  of 
wages. 

3.  That  all  overtime,  when  it  is  necessary  for  drivers 
to  work  more  than  12  hours,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  25  centa  an  hour  or  fraction  thereof  for  each 
and  every  hoar  worked. 

4.  That  five  hoars  be  eqaal  to  half  time  or  $1. 

5.  Tliat  members  of  this  anion  be  given  work  in 
preference  to  any  other  if  of  equal  ability. 

6.  That  no  man  be  discharged  for  being  an  active 
worker  in  the  Union. 

7.  That  any  driver  suspended  on  account  of  acci- 
dent be  paid  for  time  lost,  provided  it  is  proved  he  is 
not  at  fault. 

8.  That  no  driver  be  compelled  to  work  for  any 
man  who  is  having  trouble  with  his  employes  or  who 
is  unfair  to  labor. 

9.  This  schedule  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from  De- 
cember, 1903. 

Team  Dbivbbb. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Local  26, 

and  the  Master  Teamsters  of  Boston. 

1.  Eleven  hours  in  12,  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.v. 

shall  constitute  a  working-day.    Said  time  shall  com- 


mence from  time  of  reporting  at  stable  till  time  of 
dismissal  at  night.  One  hour,  on  or  as  near  the 
naual  hour  12  to  one  aa  possible,  be  allowed  for 
dinner. 

2.  All  time  over  and  above  said  time  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  except  Sundays  and  leval  holidays,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  doable  time.  (It  is 
understood  that  men  shall  care  for  horses  on  the 
mornings  of  Sundays  and  holidays  and  pile  sleds  on 
one  holiday  without  extra  pay,  and  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  payment  for  a  holiday  be  deducted.  If  a 
man  is  called  upon  to  work  on  a  holiday,  he  shall  Ve 
paid  25  cents  an  hour  additional.) 

8.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement  are 
as  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots'  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  June  17th,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  member  of  the  organization  be 
required  to  work  on  Labor  Day.  The  days  herein 
named  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  regular  weekly 
wages. 

4.  All  outside  lumpers  shall  receive  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  all  time  over  apd  above  said  11  hours  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  i.e.,  60 
cents,  fractional  parts  of  an  hour  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  one  hour. 

6.  Regular  lumpers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $14 
a  working-week.  Laborera  shall  receive  $12  a  week. 
A  lumper  is  one  who  takes  responsibility  and  directs 
operations ;  a  laborer  is  one  who  has  no  responsibility 
and  only  uses  physical  energy. 

uigiLizeo  ijy  '^wJ  v^\^pt  lv. 
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6.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  a  week  for  drivers 
tball  be  as  followe  : 

l-horte  light  wagons,    .       .       .       .  $11 
l-horse  heavy  wagons,  .        .        .       .12 

2-hor8e  wagons, 14 

&-horse  teams, 16 

4-horse  teams, 16 

6-horse  teams, 17 

0-horse  teams, 18 

Fifty  cents  extra  a  day  shall  be  paid  for  less  than  a 
working.week.  A  substitute  shall  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  man  whose  place  he  fills. 

In  hiring  teamsters  in  the  future,  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  shall  be  given 
the  preference,  and  one  member  of  the  organization  in 
each  suble  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  representative  of 
the  organization,  without  discrimination. 

A  strike  shall  not  be  considered  except  as  herein 
named.  A  strike  ordered  by  the  International  Brother, 
hood  of  Teamsters  shall  not  be  an  annulment  of  this 
agreement,  or  a  violation  of  the  contract. 

Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  I.  B.  of  T.  as 
above,  and  a  settlement  and  termination  be  not  agreed 
to  by  both  parties,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  Employers  and  Employees,  a  third 
party  to  be  chosen  by  the  Employers  and  Employees. 
This  agreement  shall  take  effect  Jan.  10, 1904,  and 
continue  in  force  for  one  year,  until  Jan.  10, 1905. 

Theatrical  Stags  Emplotbbs. 
Managers  of  Four  Local  Theatres  and  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees. 
We  the  undersigned  agree  to  abide  by  the  schedule 
as  presented,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  on  date  of 
November  1, 1903,  and  to  remain  in  force  for  the  term 
of  five  years  In  case  of  any  disagreement  arising 
during  this  period,  the  men  working  in  the  theatres 
must  remain  at  work  and  the  case  be  submitted  to 
International  Secretary-Treasurer,  or  his  successor  in 
ofBce,  for  final  adjudication. 

1.  Day  Work,  That  $2.50  a  day  be  paid,  eight 
hours  to  constitute  a  day*s  work. 

2.  Performance*,  That  $1.50  each  for  stage  hands 
be  paid. 

8.  Calcium^  and  Electric  Calcium  Operatore,  That 
they  be  paid  $1  a  performance. 

4.  Refuar^aU.  That  $1.60  be  paid  for  a  four-hour 
rehearsal.  All  rehearsals  over  four  hours  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  overtime. 

6.  Sunday  Work.  Time  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half. 

0.  All  Overtime.  Shall  be  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  an 
hour. 

7.  The  union  will  recognize  the  neutrality  of  the 
stage  carpenter,  property  man  and  electrician.  All 
others  in  their  employ  (excepting  apprentices,  mean- 
ing  assistant  property  boys,  electricians,  or  gas  man's 
assistant  or  stage  dearers)  must  be  members  of  Bos- 
ton Local  No.  11,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees .  If  in  the  future  the  stage  carpenter, 
property  man  or  electrician  desire  to  Join  the  union 
be  shall  be  taken  in  under  the  same  conditions  as 
specified  in  Sec.  11,  namely,  an  initiation  fee  of  $5. 

8.  A  complete  list  of  the  unemployed  members 
shall  be  furnished  at  any  time  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  managers,  and  shall  be  available  at  all 
times  for  the  selection  of  such  men  as  the  manage- 
ment may  desire  to  employ;  whenever  the  union  is 
unable  to  supply  the  necessary  capable  men,  the  man- 
agement  have  the  right  to  place  non-members  at  work 
temporarily  and  said  non-members  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  out  the  week  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

9.  All  men  engaged  for  any  prodacUon,  if  notified 


after  either  the  first  or  second  performance  to  this 
effect,  may  be  laid  off  by  the  management,  or  after  the 
first  week  of  any  running  piece,  at  one  week's  notice. 

10.  All  men  employed  upon  the  stage  shall  assist 
each  other  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  interfere  with  the 
general  discipline  of  the  theatre.  This  not  to  mean 
that  property  hoys,  electrician  assistants  or  light  oper- 
ators be  thus  used  to  save  the  expense  of  a  stage  band. 

11.  That  the  personal  guarantee  of  the  management 
shall  entitle  any  man  now  in  their  employ  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  membership  of  the  union  upon  a  nominal 
initiation  fee  of  $5. 

12.  One  hour  will  be  allowed  by  Local  Union  No. 
11  to  put  the  show  out  after  the  curUln  falls  on  the 
last  act  of  any  final  performance. 

13.  The  management  will  not  allow  any  member  of 
Local  No.  11  to  work  upon  hie  stage  who  is  under 
suspension  by  the  Unlo^  for  cause. 

14.  Any  stage  employee  who  shall  assign  his  salary 
to  any  outside  party  or  who  shall  subject  himself  to  a 
garnishee  process  will  be  forthwith  discharged. 

15.  No  member  of  the  union  shall  be  admitted  to 
any  stage  except  when  employed  thereon. 

16.  This  agreement  to  apply  to  all  theatres  in  Bos- 
ton now  managed  by  said  managers  or  any  that  may 
oome  under  their  management  during  the  five  years 
here  mentioned. 

Gabmbnt  Wobksbs. 

Local  Union  No.  1  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 

America  and  Employers. 

Local  Union  No.  1,  in  consideration  of  $1  from  em- 
ployer, agrees  to  furnish  employer  with  all  help 
necessary  to  perform  labor  on  men's  and  boys*  gar- 
ments manufactured  by  employer  within  24  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  a  written  demand  for  same,  pro- 
vided that  union  has  such  help  at  its  command.  All 
help  so  furnished  shall  work  nine  hours  each  day  and 
no  more  at  such  work,  and  on  such  machines  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  union,  excepting  on  holidays  and 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  detention. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  such 
labor  to  be  performed  between  7^  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m., 
except  on  holidays  when  no  work  shall  be  required  or 
performed.  Machinery  used  by  employer  shall  not 
start  before  7.30  a.m.  and  shall  stop  promptly  at  5.30 
P.M.  No  work  shall  be  done  by  any  of  said  employees 
excepting  during  the  above  hours,  the  kind  of  labor 
contracted  for  and  on  such  machinery  as  shall  be  deslg- 
nated  by  the  employee  and  approved  by  the  union  at 
the  date  of  his  or  her  employment. 

If  any  workman  supplied  by  the  union  Is  dis- 
charged by  the  employer  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
union  for  such  discharge  shall  be  reported  and  fur- 
nished by  the  employer.    All  labor  performed  in  shop 

shall  be  upon  garments  classified  as  Class by  the 

union,  and  all  labor  shall  be  performed  and  paid  for 
by  the  piece  according  to  the  prices  contained  in  the 
schedule  hereto  attached,  excepting  only  when  em> 
ployees  are  hired  by  the  week  when  the  price  for 
weekly  work  as  contained  in  schedule  shall  be  the 
minimum  price  paid .  Each  employee  shall  be  paid  in 
full  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

All  persons  employed  In  shop  shall  be  members  in 
good  standing  of  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,^ 
local  Union  No.  1. 

The  employer  shall  employ  no  apprentice  or  other 
person  not  furnished  by  the  union,  in  connection  with 
his  said  business,  and  all  persons  other  than  skilled 
labor  shall  be  known  and  called  apprentices  and  shall 
reeeive  pay  as  such.  They  shall  be  directed  and 
taught  by  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  skilled 
labor  employed  by  such  employer. 
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Any  person  who  may  be  delegated  by  the  onion 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  premises  occupied  by 
employer,  and  employer  will  In  no  way  or  manner 
interfere  with  such  represeutative  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 

Employer  agrees  in  event  of  a  breach  in  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  of  the  foregoing  agreement  on  his  part 
to  be  kept  and  performed  (continurd  for  48  hours),  he 
will  pay  to  the  onion  as  liquidated  damages  for  such 
breach  the  sum  of  #50  for  each  machine  contained  in 
his  establishment  at  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
which  number  is  mutually  agreed  to  be  —  machines. 
If  employer  should  default  In  or  neglect  to  make  such 
payment,  the  same  may  be  recovered  as  liquidated 
damages  by  union  in  an  action  at  law,  it  being  mutu- 
ally understood  and  agreed  that  said  amount  is  the  dam- 
age which  union  will  sustain  by  any  breach  thereof. 

The  employer  shall  furnish  to  the  Union  a  bond  or 
mortgage  in  a  sum  equal  to  $50  for  each  machine 
operated  by  him  to  satisfy  any  claim  which  may  accrue 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement. 

This  agreement  to  be  and  remain  in  force  up  to  and 
Including  July  81, 1904. 

CiOAB  Box  Makers. 

Cigar  Box  Manufacturers  and  Amalgamated  Wood- 
*  workers  International  Union,  Local  No.  201. 

Cigar  box  manufacturers  shaU  have  full  control  of 
hiring  and  discharging  their  own  help,  but  agree  to 
hire  none  but  members  of  tht  Amalgamated  Wood- 
workers International  Union  who  are  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  who  are  able  to  do  the  grade  of  work  called 
for,  or  workmen  who  upon  being  hired  by  them  shall 
make  application  for  membership  In  said  union,  or 
signify  their  intention  to  do  so,  on  or  before  the  sec- 
ond week  of  their  employment. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  without 
«oy  reduction  of  wages;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  the  work  shall  cease  Saturday  at  1 
P.M.  In  case  of  necessity,  employees  to  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  employers  to  be  governed  by 
the  overtime  clause. 

All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half;  this  includes  work  on  legal  holidays. 

No  work  shall  be  performed  upon  Labor  Day. 

Minimum  wages  shall  be  as  follows :  Fitters,  cross 
•cutter,  rip  sawyer,  planer  and  facing  machine,  $12; 
nailing  machine  $10;  top  printers,  $13. 

Any  workmen  now  receiving  more  than  the  above 
wages  shall  not  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  by  the 
action  of  this  scale. 

If  an  employee  is  late,  reduction  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  time  he  loses. 

In  ca8e  of  a  dispute  arising,  two  representatives 
from  the  employer  and  two  from  the  employees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  union,  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  satis- 
factory settlement;  in  case  no  satisfactory  settlement 
can  be  made  by  this  method,  then  the  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  decision  of 
said  Board  shall  be  final.  During  the  time  that  the 
attempted  settlement  is  under  consideration,  there 
shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout. 

Union  No.  201  grants  the  use  of  the  Amalgamated 
Woodworkers  International  Union  label  to  employers, 
to  be  used  as  follows :  (1)  On  any  boxes  made  by 
them  for  firms  who  are  recognized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cigar  Makers  Union  of  America,  also  Local  07 
of  Boston.  (2)  Not  on  boxes  for  firms  that  do  not 
make  union-made  cigars.  (3)  That  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  use  it  on  any  box,  but  may  supply 
orders  received  by  them  from  any  quarter,  whether 


from  Arms  that  employ  union  labor  or  froirj   thoee 
that  employ  non-union  labor. 

Employer  may  employ  two  apprentices  in  the  nail- 
ing department,  each  to  serve  a  term  of  two  yeftrs,  at 
the  following  rate  of  wages :  First  year,  not  less  than 
$6  a  week;  second  year,  not  less  than  $8  a  week. 
Two  apprentices  may  be  employed  in  the  mill  depart- 
ment, each  to  serve  a  term  of  two  years  at  the  follow- 
ing rate  of  wages:  First  year,  $8  a  week;  second 
year,  $10  a  week.  One  apprentice  to  be  employed  In 
the  wood-printing  department,  who  shall  serve  a  term 
of  three  years  at  the  following  rate  of  wages :  First 
year,  $7  a  week;  second  year,  $9  a  week;  third  year, 
$12  a  week.  Apprentices  over  16  years  of  age  shall  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  apprenticeship  card  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers  Union  Local  201  of  Boston. 

Employer  may  hire  boys  for  pulling  nails,  sand- 
papering edges  of  boxes  and  carrying  boxes  from  part 
to  part  of  the  factory. 

Terms  of  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  fall  force 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  28, 1003;  if  any  change  is  de- 
sired by  either  party,  the  proposed  change  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  other  80  days  prior  to  tbe 
expiration  of  this  agreement;  the  parties  hereto  shall 
meet  to  consider  terms  for  a  new  agreement  and  for 
such  further  time  as  the  parties  may  mutually  ag:i^ 
upon. 

Lawrence. 

BOTTLXBS  AKD  DRIVE  B8. 

Local  Bottling  Proprietors  and  I.K>cal  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  the  United  States. 

1.  None  but  members  of  Local  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen  shall  be  employed 
in  bottling  establishments,  whether  working  day  or 
night.    Boys  under  19  not  included  In  this  contract. 

2.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except 
on  Saturdays  and  the  eve  of  legal  holidays. 

8.  When  requested  to  work  overtime  no  man  shall 
refuse.  For  Sundays  or  legal  holidays  they  shall  re- 
ceive  pay  for  double  time. 

4.  Drivers  of  double  teams  and  their  strikers  shall 
not  be  required  to  work  over  10  hours  a  day;  all 
overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an 
hour,  except  on  Saturday  and  the  eve  of  legal  holi- 
days when  two  honn  shall  be  allowed  to  place  beer 
wherever  necessary. 

5.  In  case  of  prolonged  illness  of  any  employee  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  his  former  position  after  regaining 
his  health. 

6.  In  case  of  slack  business  as  many  men  as  neces- 
sary may  be  laid  off  alternately ;  but  not  longer  than 
one  week  at  a  time,  all  men  taking  their  turn  as  far  as 
possible. 

7.  Extra  help  may  be  employed  for  one  week  pre- 
ceding each  legal  holiday,  said  help  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  in  this  contract. 

8.  No  man  shall  be  discharged  without  suflSdent 
reason  from  the  employer,  said  reason  to  be  given  on 
the  demand  of  the  discharged  employee. 

9.  No  help  shall  be  hired  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  customer. 

10.  Teamsters  or  strikers  handling  or  delivering 
bottled  goods  shall  belong  to  Local  Union  No.  119  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen. 

11.  Foremen  employed  In  bottling  establishments 
shall  not  do  work  belonging  to  members  of  this  union. 

12.  Minimum  weekly  scale  of  wages : 

Drivers  of  doable  teams,    .  $14 
Single  teamsters,         ...       13 

Strikers, 12 

Machine  operators,     ...       11 

Bottlers 11 

Stablemen,    .       .       .    ^^     .       1^ 
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13.  Sixty-threo  bourt  shall  eonstitiite  a  week's  work 
for  sUblemen,  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  tbe  rate 
of  20  cents  an  boor. 

U  Men  employed  in  bottling  departments  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $10  a  week.  Overtime  shall  be 
charged  by  the  rate  an  hour. 

16.  Xo  present  pay  shall  be  reduced. 

16.  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  until  May  1, 
1908.  and  to  continue  annually,  unless  notice  is  given 
30  days  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  by 
either  party. 

Lynu. 
Bartbndirs. 
Employers  and  Local  No.  86  of  Bartenders  Interna- 
tional League  of  America 

1.  No  bartender  to  be  paid  less  than  $16  a  week. 

2.  No  bartender  to  be  required  to  work  more  than 


60  hours  a  week,  tbe  arrangement  of  said  hours 
to  be  such  as  the  Interests  of  the  business  de- 
mand- 

3.  All  bartenders  to  be  allowed  an  afternoon  and 
evening  o£F  each  week  and  not  to  be  required  to  report 
for  work  said  afternoon  or  evening  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

4.  No  bartender  to  be  required  to  enter  employer's 
premises  on  Sundays  or  holidays  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  same. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  employers  furnish 
white  coats  and  aprons  to  the  bartenders. 

Agreement  to  be  in  force  and  not  subject  to  change 
from  February  1, 1903,  until  May  1, 1904. 
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New  Jersey. 

Chap.  16.  Petifioning  of  School  Teacher: 
Any  school  teacher  in  this  State,  who  shall  have 
served  as  such  in  any  school  district  of  this  State  for 
40  years  consecutively,  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
board  having  charge  of  the  schools  in  such  district, 
be  voluntarily  retired  from  active  duty  upon  half  pay; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  body  having  charge  of 
the  finances  of  said  district  to  provide  for  such  pay- 
ment monthly.    Approved  March  6, 1903. 

Chap.  60.    Pay  or  Salary  of  Officer e  and  Other  Em- 
ployeee  of  Paid  Fire  Departmente, 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  or  body  having 
charge  and  control  of  the  fire  department  of  any  first 
class  city  of  this  State  wherein  the  annual  pay  or  sal- 
aries of  all  the  officers  and  employees  of  said  fire 
department  are  now  regulated  by  law,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  mayor  of  such  city  and  of  the  board, 
body  or  authority  having  charge  of  the  finances  in 
«uch  city,  to  fix  and  determine  the  annual  pay  or 
salaries  of  said  officers  and  employees  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  To  the  chief  engineer,  $3,000;  to  the  assistant 
engineer,  $2,500;  to  battalion  chiefs  or  district  engl- 
ncers,  $2,000;  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  or  body  having 
control  of  the  fire  department,  $2,200;  to  the  super- 
intendent  of  telegraph,  $2,200;  to  the  inspectors  of 
hornes,  $1,000;  to  the  department  doctor  or  medical 
examiner,  $700. 

8.  To  captains  or  foremen  of  companies,  engineers, 
stokers,  drivers,  tillermen,  hosemen,  truckmen,  and 
telegraph  linemen,  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  pay 
or  salary  now  fixed  by  law  and  an  increase  of  15  per 
centum  thereof;  provided ^  however ^  that  only  ono- 
thlrd  of  the  increase  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
added  for  the  first  year  after  this  act  becomes  opera, 
tive,  two-thirds  shall  be  added  for  the  second  year 
after  this  act  becomes  operative,  and  for  the  third 
year  after  this  act  becomes  operative  and  thereafter 
the  total  Increase  provided  shall  be  added  to  the 
annual  pay  or  salary.    Approved  March  24,  1903. 


Chap.  64.    Manufacture  of  Flour t  Etc. 

A  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal  food  products,*' 
approved  April  sixteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six. 

6  There  shall  be  added  to  tbe  said  act  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  be  known  as  section  ten,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

10.  No  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be 
employed,  or  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work, 
in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  between  the  hours 
of  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.    Approved  March  34, 1903. 

Chap.  66.    Factory  Inepector* 
Supplement  to  an  act  approved  March  5, 1883. 

1.  The  factory  and  workshop  inspector  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplemi-nt  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  (he  gov- 
ernor, and  shall  be  answerable  to  the  governor  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

2.  For  any  neglect  or  Mlure  to  perform  his  duties, 
the  factory  or  workshop  Inspector  shall  be  subject  to 
immediate  suspension  by  the  governor  and  loss  of 
pay  for  such  time  as  the  governor  may  think  proper; 
and  he  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  governor,  in  his 
discretion,  after  being  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  and  present  evidence  in  his  defense,  and  If 
so  discharged,  the  term  of  said  inspector  shall  end 
with  the  date  on  which  he  is  discharged. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  e£fect  September  first.  Ap- 
proved Starch  26,  1903. 

Chap.  201.  Amendment  to  Act  Limiting  Employ- 
ment of  Children  and  Women. 

1.  Section  one  of  the  act  to  which  this  Is  amenda- 
tory (approved  March  5,  1883)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine  or  establish- 
ment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever 
is  carried  on. 


*  PresenUtion  was  started  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28  and  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 
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2.  Section  two  of  the  act  to  which  thit  If  amendatory 
U  hereby  repealed.    Approved  April  8,  1903. 

Chap.  212.    Pen9ioning  of  Firemen. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  an  act  approved  April  23, 1897, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

1.  In  all  cities  of  the  State  having  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  municipal  board  having 
charge  of  said  fire  department  to  retire  from  service 
any  officer  or  man  permanently  employed  in  such 
department  whose  duty  requires  active  service  in  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  who  shall  have  become  or 
shall  hereafter  become  Incapacitated,  either  mentally 
or  physically,  for  the  performance  of  such  duty, 
whenever  such  incapacity  is  or  shall  be  the  result  of 
injury  received  or  sickness  contracted  while  on  duty, 
either  in  the  performance  or  attempted  performance 
of  any  duty  connected  with  employment  in  such  fire 
department,  or  in  the  performance  or  attempted  per- 
formance of  any  extra  or  special  duty  upon  which 
such  officer  or  man  may  be  detuiled;  the  person  re- 
tired shall  receive  an  annual  pension  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  received  by  him  at  the 
time  of  such  retirement. 

2.  If  any  officer  or  man  permanently  employed  in 
any  fire  department  in  any  such  city  shall  be  fatally 
injured  while  on  duty,  either  in  the  performance  or 
attempted  performance  of  any  duty  connected  with 
employment  in  such  fire  department,  or  in  the  per- 
formanoe  or  attempted  performance  of  any  extra  or 
special  duty,  upon  which  such  officer  or  man  may 
be  detailed,  such  municipal  board  shaU  allow  to  the 
widow,  if  any  there  be,  or,  if  there  be  no  widow,  then 
to  the  dependent  parent  or  parenta  of  such  officer  or 
man  permanently  employed  in  such  fire  department, 
an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  such  officer  or  man  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
to  be  paid  to  such  widow  during  her  widowhood,  or, 
if  there  be  no  widow,  to  be  paid  to  such  dependent 
parent  or  parenta  as  long  aa  such  parent  or  parenta 
remain  dependent,  and  where  the  officer  or  man  is  the 
only  support  of  his  parent;  if  such  officer  or  man 
shall  not  leave  a  widow  or  parent,  but  shall  leave  a 
child  or  children,  such  pension  shall  be  applied,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mayor  of  such  city,  to  the  support 
of  such  child  or  children  until  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  16  years.    Approved  April  8, 1903. 

Chap.  267.    Railroad  — Employ ee9  — Strikes.    (Re. 
vision  of  1903.) 

61.  Any  employee  of  any  railroad  company,  who 
shall  wilfully  or  negligently  disregard  and  disobey 
any  rule,  regulation  or  published  order  of  the  com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  running  of  trains,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor ;  .  .  . 

62.  If  any  railroad  employee  on  any  railroad  within 
this  State  engaged  in  any  strike  or  with  a  view  to  In- 
cite  others  to  such  strike,  or  in  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  preconcert  with  any  other  person  to 
bring  about  a  strike,  shall  abandon  the  engine  in  his 
charge  when  attached  to  a  train  at  any  place  other 
than  the  schedule  or  otherwise  appointed  destination 
of  such  train,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  continue  to 
discharge  his  duty,  or  to  proceed  with  such  train  to 
the  place  of  destination  aforesaid;  or  If  any  railroad 
employee  within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering  the  object  of  or  lending  aid  to  any  strike 
organized  or  attempted  to  be  maintained  on  any  other 
railroad,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  shall  re- 
fuse  or  neglect  in  the  course  of  his  employment  to  aid 
in  the  movement  over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the 
company  employing  him  of  the  cars  of  such  other 


railroad  company  received  therefrom  in  the  course  of 
transit,  he  shall  be  deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  nmy  also  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

63.  If  any  person,  in  aid  or  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
Jecta  of  any  strike  upon  any  railroad,  shall  interfere 
with,  molest  or  obstruct  any  locomotive  engineer  or 
other  railroad  employee  engaged  in  the  discharge  or 
performance  of  his  duty  as  such,  or  shall  obstruct  any 
railroad  track  «(rtthln  this  State,  or  shall  injure  or 
destroy  the  rolling  stock  or  other  property  of  any 
railroad  ootnpany,  or  shall  take  possession  of  or  re- 
move any  such  property,  or  shall  prevent  or  attempt 
te  prevent  the  use  thereof  by  such  company  or  Ita 
employees,  or  shall  by  offer  of  recompense  induce 
any  employee  of  any  railroad  company  within  this 
State  te  leave  the  service  of  such  company  while  in 
transit,  every  such  person  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
may  also  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  at 
ttiediscretion  of  the  court.    Approved  April  14, 1903. 

Pennsylvania. 

No.  60.    Deputy  Factory  Inspectors, 
Amends  section  16,  Act  of  May  20,  1001,  so  that  it 
reads  as  follows : 

Section  16.  The  Factory  Inspector,  in  order  to 
more  effectually  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  fac- 
tory, bake-shop,  sweat-shop,  and  fire-escape  laws,  ia 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  Mir<y-«^r«n  (57)  deputy 
factory  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  women,  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  a  chief 
clerk  for  the  department,  at  a  salary  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year;  two  assistant  clerks,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  skilled  stenographer,  at  a  salary  of 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  each;  and  a  mes. 
senger,  at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Approved  March  HO,  1903. 

No.  86.  Insignia  of  Trades  Unions, 
Section  1.  That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  wear 
any  insignia  or  button  of  any  association,  society,  or 
trade's  union,  or  use  the  same  to  obtain  aid  or  assist- 
ance, within  this  State,  unless  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
use  or  wear  the  same  under  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws,  rules  and  regulations,  of  such  organizations, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $100,  and  in  default  of 
payment  committed  to  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
60  days.    Approved  March  27,  1903. 

No.  06.    Trade  Union  Labels. 

Amends  sections  2  and  8,  Act  of  Mar.  21, 1896,  as 
amended  by  Act  of  May  2, 1001,  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  2.  Any  such  association  or  union,  having 
adopted  any  such  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or  private 
stamp,  may  register  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth,  by  filing  a  description  or 
fac-simile  thereof :  Provided,  That  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  such  filing  shall  be  published  for  three  weeks 
in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  once  a  week . 
Such  Secretary  shall  issue  so  many  certificates  of 
such  registration  as  the  party  filing  the  same  may 
require,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
such  certiflcnte.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act,, 
and  in  all  proceedings  at  law  or  equity,  any  such  cer- 
tificates shall  be  prinui  facie  evidence  that  all  the 
requirements  of  law  to  e^^ji^^jitt^^lat^jj^^df'f^rk„ 
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aymbol  or  private  ttamp  to  regittration,  have  been 
complied  with,  and  that  the  eatne  had  been  duly 
adopted  by  the  annociation  or  union  on  whose  behalf 
the  tame  waajlled.  No  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or 
private  stamp  shall  be  admitted  to  registration  which 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  already  registered. 

Section  3  And  be  It  enacted  that  any  person  or  per- 
«ons  cooDterfelting  or  imitating,  or  using  or  displaying, 
or  aelllDg  or  offering  for  sale,  a  counterfeit  or  Imitation 
of  any  ancb  trade-mark  ...  or  using  any  original  or 
bona  fide  trade-mark  .  .  .  without  authority  from  the 
association  or  union  oioningt  controlling  or  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  •amV,  or  after  the  license  or  au- 
thority to  use  the  same  has  been  rescinded  or  revoked 
by  the  association  or  union  owning,  controlling  or 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  same;  and  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  use  any  such  trade-mark  ...  by 
placing  the  same  on  goods  and  wares  which  are  not 
the  product  of  members  of  such  association  or  union ; 
and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  goods  or  wares  on  which  such 
labels  symbol  or  trade-mark^  or  private  stamp,  shall 
be  so  tcrongfully  placed ;  shall  be  guilty  of  a  rolsde- 
meanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  and  not  more  than  $1 ,000, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  more  than  five  years,  or  «-ither,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.    Approved  April  3,  1003. 

No.  137.  Department  of  Mine*  Created, 
A  Department  of  Mines  Is  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  which  shall  have  the  supenrlsion  of  the  execution 
of  the  mining  laws,  and  the  care  and  publication  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  coal  mines  and  any  - 
and  all  other  mines  that  may  come  xmder  the  provisions 
of  the  mining  laws. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  shall  be  a 
competent  person  with  at  least  10  years*  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  miner  and  the  qualifications  of  the  present 
mine  Inspectors.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  are  faithfully  executed ; 
he  has  authority  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any 
mine  or  colliery  within  the  State,  and  the  works  and 
machinery  connected  therewith,  and  to  give  such  aid 
and  instruction  to  mine  Inspectors  as  he  may  deem  best 
calculated  to  protect  the  health  and  promote  the  safety 
of  all  persons  employed  In  and  about  the  mines. 

The  act  is  very  full  in  provisions  and  citations,  em- 
bodying 12  sections.    Approved  April  14,  1903. 

No.  184.    Miners*  Home  for  Helpless  Employees. 

8eotion  1.  That  a  board  of  five  citizens  of  the 
State,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  anthra. 
cite  regions,  one  from  the  employer  and  one  from  the 
employee  class ;  two  from  the  bituminous  reglonS)  one 
from  the  employer  and  one  from  the  employee  class, 
and  one  well  known  sociologist,  shall  be  named  by 
the  governor  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

Section  2.  That  the  said  trustees  are  empowered,  in 
the  name  of  the  Miners'  Home  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
purchase  land,  and  erect  building  thereon  for  the 
indigent  and  aged  people  who  have  been  employed  in, 
around  and  about  the  mines,  and  for  the  wives  of  such 
people,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  and  things  that 
may  be  essential  in  establishing  a  Home,  within  the 
intent  of  this  legislation. 

Section  3.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Home,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  employers  operatiqg  coal  mines  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  employees  in,  around  and  about 


the  coal  mines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  Home  or  Homes. 

Section  4.  That  all  moneys  raised  by  reason  of 
these  contracts  are  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
and  there  held  as  a  special  fuud,  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  trustees. 

Section  5.  That  after  a  consensus  of  opinion  is 
ascertained,  by  and  through  the  representatives  of  the 
laboring  people  and  the  trustees,  as  to  what  amount 
of  money  it  is  advisable  that  each  class  of  laborers  in, 
around  and  about  the  coal  mines  shall  contribute  to 
maintain  this  Miners'  Home  or  Homes,  then  the 
trustees  of  such  Home  or  Homes  shall  have  blanks 
prepared  for  the  said  miners  and  others  working 
around  the  coal  mines  to  sign,  whereby  said  employee 
shall  assent  to  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  his 
earnings  by  the  said  employer  and  forwarded  to  the 
State  Treasurer. 

Section  6.  That  after  it  is  determined  between  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  trustees 
what  amount  will  be  contributed  for  each  ton  of  coal 
mined  and  marketed,  then  blanks  for  all  contracts  be- 
tween the  trustees  and  the  employers  are  to  be  fur- 
nisbed  to  the  employers,  whereby  the  employers,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year,  are  to  contract  with  the 
trustees  that  they  will  send  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
quarterly,  the  amount  that  is  agreed  upon  shall  be 
charged  on  each  ton  of  coal,  for  the  Miners'  Home  or 
Homes,  and  each  succeeding  year  such  amount  shall 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  new  contracts 
made. 

Section  7.  That  only  those  are  eligible  to  this  Home 
who  are,  first,  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  second,  who 
have  worked  in,  around  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years;  un- 
I  less,  (a)  an  employee  has  been  so  seriously  injured  in, 
around  and  about  the  mines  as  to  be  physically  in- 
capacitated for  further  labor,  in  which  event  applica- 
tion  can  be  made  in  writing,  setting  forth  his  physical 
condition,  and  such  application  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  Homo; 
then  the  said  trustees  shall  authorize  the  physician 
of  the  Miners'  Home,  and  one  other,  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  said  applicant;  and  if  it  is  proven  that 
the  injury  has  Incapacitated  said  applicant,  and  it  is  so 
certified  by  the  said  examining  physicians,  then  the 
certificate  shall  admit  him  into  the  Home;  or,  unless, 
(b)  an  employee  has  become  a  victim  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  ''miner's  asthma;"  then  such  person 
can  apply  to  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  said  Home  for  admission  into  the  said  Home 
because  of  such  affliction;  whereupon  the  trustees 
shall  name  a  Home  physician,  and  one  other,  to  ex- 
amine such  applicant;  and  if  it  is  found  that  such 
applicant  is  suffering  from  said  miner's  asthma.  In 
such  a  way  as  to  physically  incapacitate  him  from 
earning  his  livelihood  in  the  mines,  or  otherwise,  and 
the  physicians  so  certify,  then  such  certificate  shall 
admit  him  into  the  Home :  Provided,  That  no  insane, 
demented  or  degenerate  person  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  said  Home,  and  where  they  are  already  admitted 
and  become  insane,  demented  or  degenerate,  a  board 
of  inquiry,  composed  of  two  physicians  connected 
with  State  sanitariums,  together  with  the  Home  phy- 
sician, shall  act  upon  such  case  or  cases ;  and  in  all 
such  case  or  cases,  on  petition  of  the  trustees  to  the 
Governor,  ho,  the  Governor,  shall  then  designate  what 
other  two  physicians  from  the  Sute  sanitariums  shall 
act  with  the  Home  physician  as  the  said  examining 
board.  And  when  such  board  shall  determine  that 
such  member  of  the  Home  is  either  insane,  demented, 
or  degenerate,  then  such  member,  upon  the  report  of 
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the  board,  shall  be  sent  to  some  State  InstltuUon,  as 
is  best  suited  for  his  or  her  affliction. 

Section  8.  That  the  wives  of  all  the  men  who  are 
eligible  to  this  Home,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
section  seven,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  years,  are  eligible  to  live  in  this  Home. 

Section  9.  That  each  person,  npon  entering  the  said 
Home,  shall  make  an  assignment  to  the  said  trustees 
of  all  his  or  her  personal  and  real  estate,  with  power 
in  the  said  trustees  to  collect  rents,  issues  and  profits 
of  all  his  or  her  estate;  and  the  said  trustees  and  their 
Buccesfors  shall  hold  said  property  for  the  following 
uses  and  purposes :  First,  the  rents,  issues  and  profits 
to  be  turned  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  common 
fund  of  the  Home  or  Homes ;  second,  if  any  inmate  of 
the  Home  desires  to  sever  his  or  her  connection  with 
the  said  Home,  he  or  she  can  make  application  of  the 
said  trustees,  and  then  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the 
application  is  not  withdrawn,  the  trustees  shall  re- 
convey  to  the  said  inmate  the  property  conveyed  to 
the  trustees.  If,  though,  the  said  inmate  dies  within 
the  said  six  months,  then  the  property  is  to  re- 
main the  common  property  qt  the  Home.  After  the 
death  of  any  inmate,  the  trustees  shall  convert  all 
such  person's  real  and  personal  property  into  money 
and  turn  the  same  into  the  State  Treasury  as  part  of 
the  Miners*  Home  fund  :  Provided,  That  $125  of  such 
money  or  property  as  came  through  any  particular 
Inmate's  estate  shall  be  used  for  his  or  her  burial,  in 
any  such  manner  as  such  inmate  may  have  directed, 
or  as  the  nearest  of  kin  suggested  In  the  event  the 
deceased  has  not  given  directions. 

Section  10.  That  all  inmates  of  this  Home  may  be 
as  well  occupied  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
trustees  are  directed  to  buy  sufficient  lands,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  farmed  by  such  inmates,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  enough  farm-produce  raised  for 
use  at  the  Home,  then  the  surplus  Is  to  be  sold  at 
market  prices,  and  this  profit  is  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  to  get  such  extras  or  necessaries,  either  in 
the  way  of  apparel,  edibles  or  home  comforts,  as  is 
deemed  best  by  the  trustees.  Approved  April  22, 
1903. 

No.  187.    Labor  ContractB. 

Amends  section  0,  Act  of  June  4, 1901,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

Section  6.  Where  labor  or  materials  are  furnished 
for  any  structure  or  other  improvement  for  purely 
public  purposes,  in  lieu  of  the  Hen  given  by  this  act, 
any  sub-contractor  who  has  furnished  labor  or  mate- 
rials thereto  may  give  a  written  and  duly  sworn  notice 
to  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  division  or  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  purely  public  agency  thereunder,  being 
the  owner  of  the  structure  or  other  improvement,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  which  would  have  entitled  him  to 
a  lien  as  against  the  structure  or  other  Improvement 
of  a  private  owner;  whereupon,  unless  such  claim  be 
paid  by  the  contractor,  or  adequate  security  be  given 
or  have  been  given  to  protect  all  such  claimants,  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  division  or  subdivision  thereof, 
or  purely  public  agency  thereunder,  shall  pay  the  bal- 
ance actually  due  the  contractor  into  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  the  structure 
or  other  improvement,  or  the  privripal  part  thereof, 
is  situate,  for  dlsttlbution  to  such  parties  as  would 
be  entitled  thereto  were  it  paid  Into  court  in  the  case 
of  a  private  owner;  and  the  Commonwealth  hereby 
does,  and  any  division  or  sub-dlvlslon  thereof,  or  any 
purely  public  agency  thereunder,  may,  require  that 
any  contract  for  public  work  shall,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  award,  provide  for  approved  security 
to  be  entered  by  the  contractor  to  protect  all  such 
parties.    If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  balance  actually 


due,  the  amount  admitted  shall  be  paid  into  conit, 
and  a  suit  brought  to  recover  the  disputed  part,  in  the 
name  of  the  contractor  to  the  use  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, and  any  amount  recovered  shall  be  distributed 
as  above  set  forth.    Approved  April  22, 1903. 

No.  266.    CoalMine9. 

Amends  art.  9,  sect.  1,  Act  of  June  2, 1891,  and  sect. 
17,  Act  of  June  30, 1885,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

No  boy  under  the  age  of  Id  years,  and  no  woman 
or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
be  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose  of  employment  there- 
in; nor  shall  a  boy  under  the  age  of  14  years,  or  a 
woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  be  employed  or  i>ermitted 
to  be  in  or  about  the  outside  structures  or  workinga 
of  a  colliery  for  the  purpose  of  employment;  but  it  10 
provided,  however,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not 
affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female,  of  suitable 
age,  in  an  office  or  in  the  performance  of  clerical  work 
at  a  colliery.    Approved  May  13, 1903, 

No.  348.    Pennitylcania  Working  Home /or  Blind 
Men, 

Section  1.  That  the  sum  of  $36,000,  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  June  1, 1903,  is  hereby  speclfi- 
cally  appropriated  to  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  inhabitants  of  the  State,  for  their  in- 
struction, maintenance,  and  employment  in  band! 
craft,  and  to  aid  In  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
same.    Approved  May  15,  1903. 

FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 
Belgium. 

During  1902,  the  following  legislation  was  enacted 
in  Belgium : 

June  17.  Royal  order  relative  to  statements  and 
declarations  to  be  made  by  the  medical  inspector  in 
accordance  with  regulations  for  dangerous,  unhealth- 
ful,  or  incommodious  establishments. 

July  25.  Royal  order  modifying  the  condiUons 
under  which  the  annual  allowances  of  65  francs  ($13) 
provided  for  by  the  old  age  pension  law  may  be 
granted. 

November  17  Royal  order  modifying  the  order  of 
December  31, 1894,  by  providing  for  medical  examina- 
tion once  each  month,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer, 
of  all  persons  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  ceruse 
and  other  lead  products;  the  order  provides  for  the 
removal,  temporarily  or  permanently  as  the  case  may 
demand,  of  persons  affected  by  lead  poisoning. 

November  17.  Royal  order  modifying  the  order  of 
March  25, 1890,  by  providing  for  medical  examination, 
monthly,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  of  all  persons 
employed  lH  the  manufacture  of  luclfer  matches  or 
other  products  requiring  the  use  of  white  phosphoma 
or  phosphoric  paste,  and  providing  also  for  temporary 
or  permanent  discharge,  according  to  circumstances^ 
of  persons  whose  health  has  been  injured  by  the 
work. 

December  30.  Royal  order  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  article  nine  of  the  law  of  May  10, 1900,  on  old 
age  pensions  and  the  annual  allowance  of  65  francs 
($13) .  To  be  eligible  to  receive  the  allowance,  a  work- 
ing man  or  woman  must  be  a  Belgian  citizen;  must 
have  had  a  residence  in  Belgium  for  at  least  a  year 
previous  to  January  1  of  the  year  for  which  the  grant 
is  asked ;  must  be  65  years  of  age,  or  over;  and  must 
be  in  need.  All  men  and  women  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  wages  are  considered  working  men  and 
women  and  former  workmen  are  Included  In  the  pro- 
visions; the  wife  or  widow  of  a  workman  is  also  con- 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^^j  v^\^pi  iv^ 
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■idered/  eligible  for  the  peoslon,  although  she  may  * 
not  aotoally  have  worked  for  wage«.  Peraoos,  who, 
Qoder  any  clrounnBtances,  have  lodging,  board,  and 
elothlng  provided ;  prieoners,  and  Inmates  of  reforma- 
tories and  hoanee  of  correction  are  not  considered  as 
needy;  and  all  persons  keeping  liquor  saloons  are 
judged  not  to  be  in  need  until  the  contrary  has  been 
duly  proven.  HThe  order  also  prescribes  the  form  of 
blanks  and  certificates  to  be  Issued  in  making  appli- 
cations, and  the  method  of  procedure. 

Royal  orders  issued  during  1002  classifying  danger- 
ous, unhealthful,  or  incommodious  establishments : 

Class  I,  order  of  April  10.  Manufacture  of  vitreous 
silicates  and  liquid  sodium  and  potassium ; 

Class  U,  order  of  July  22.  Kiln  drying  cones  of 
resinous  trees ; 

Class  I,  order  of  September  6.  Uanufactnre  of  sul- 
phide of  barium  by  reduction  of  sulphate  and  manu- 
facture of  salts  of  barium  by  the  action  of  adds  on 
%u\ph\de,  —  Annuaire  de  la  Legi9lution  du  Travail, 

1902,  BrusielHtJOOS. 

Canada. 

Railteay  Labor  Dinputes  Act, 

An  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada,  and  which  received  assent  on  the  10th  July, 

1903,  makes  provision  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  railway  employees  and  their  employers  ■  The 
Act  applies  to  any  dispute,  disagreement,  or  dissen- 
sion between  any  company  or  Government  owning 
or  operating  a  railway  (whether  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  or  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  province),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  may  have  caused  or  may  cause  a  lock- 
out or  strike  on  a  railway,  or  which  has*  interfered  or  • 
may  interfere  with  the  proper  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion  of  mails,  passengers,  or  freight,  or  the  safety  of 
persons  employed  upon  any  car  or  train. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  such  disputes  the  Act 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  (a)  Committees  of 
Conciliation,  Mediation,  and  Investigation;  and  of  (^) 
Boards  of  Arbitrators,  to  be  constituted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — 

8.  Whenever  a  difference  exists  between  any  rail- 
way employerB  and  railway  employees,  and  it  appears 
to  the  Minister  that  the  parties  thereto  are  unable 
satisfactorily  to  adjust  the  same,  and  that  by  reason 
of  such  difference  remaining  unadjusted  a  railway 
lock-out  or  strike  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  caused, 
or  the  regular  and  safe  transportation  of  mails,  pas- 
sengers, or  freight  has  been  or  may  be  interrupted, 
or  the  safety  of  any  person  employed  on  a  railway 
train  or  car  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  the 
Minister  may,  either  on  the  application  of  any  party 
to  the  difference  or  on  the  application  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  any  municipality  directly  affected  by  the  dif- 
ference, or  of  his  own  motion,  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  same  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  for 
that  purpose  may,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
establish  a  Committee  of  Conciliation,  Mediation,  and 
Investigation,  to  be  composed  of  three  persons  to  be 
named  —  one  by  the  railway  employers,  and  one  by 
the  railway  employees  (parties  to  the  difference),  and 
the  third  by  the  two  so  named  or  by  the  parties  to  the 
difference  in  case  they  cannot  agree.  The  Minister 
shall  in  writing  notify  each  party  to  name  a  member 
of  said  committee,  stating  in  such  notice  a  time,  not 
being  later  than  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
notice,  within  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  if  either 
party  within  such  time,  or  any  extension  thereof  that 
the  Minister  on  cause  shown  may  grant,  refuse  or  fall 
to  name  a  member  of  said  committee  the  Minister  or 


the  Lieutenant-Oovemor  in  Council,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  hereinafter  provided  may  appoint  one  in  the 
place  of  the  party  so  refusing  or  in  default;  and  if  the 
members  of  said  committee  so  chosen  fail  to  select  a 
third  member,  the  Minister  or  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  make  such 
selection. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee to  endeavor  by  conciliation  and  mediation  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  to 
report  its  proceedings  to  the  Minister. 

5.  In  case  the  Conciliation  Committee  is  unable  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  by  conciliation  or  medi- 
ation, the  Minister  may  refer  the  difference  to  arbitra- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(a.)  If  acceptable  to  both  parties,  the  Conciliation 
Committee  may  act  as  a  Board  of  Arbitrators. 

{b.)  In  case  of  objection  by  either  party  to  its  rep- 
resentative on  the  Conciliation  Committee  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  raid  Coociilation  Committee  being  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  new  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  Arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  in  place 
of  the  member  or  members  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee objected  to,  in  like  manner  as  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Conciliation  Committee  were  appointed. 

The  Board  of  Arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Minister  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office. 

8.  The  third  member  of  the  said  committee  or  Board 
shall  be  the  chairman. 

0.  In  case  of  arbitration  pursuant  to  the  provision 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  shall  be  those  of  the  Board.  In 
case  of  the  absence  of  any  one  arbitrator  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  the  other  two  arbitrators  shall  not 
proceed  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  third  arbitrator 
has  been  notified  of  the  meeting  in  ample  time  to  admit 
of  his  attendance. 

10.  Forthwith  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
the  chairman  shall  promptly  convene  the  same,  and 
the  Board  shall  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  advisable 
make  thorough,  careful,  and  expeditious  inquiry  Into 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
difference  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  shall  consider 
what  would  be  reasonable  and  proper  to  be  done  by 
both  or  either  of  the  parties  with  a  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  difference  and  to  preventing  Its  recurrence, 
and  shall  with  all  reasonable  speed  make  to  the  Minis- 
ter a  written  report  setting  forth  the  various  proceed- 
ings and  steps  taken  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  and  correctly  ascertaining  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  also  setting  forth  said  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  its  finding  therefrom.  Including 
the  cause  of  the  difference  and  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  to  Its  removal  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Its  recurrence.  - 

11.  The  Minister  shall  forthwith  cause  the  report  to 
be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  Department,  and  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  each  party  to 
the  difference,  and  to  any  municipal  corporation  as 
aforesaid,  and  to  the  representative  of  any  newspaper 
published  In  Canada  who  may  apply  therefor;  any 
other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  on  payment 
of  the  actual  cost  thereof. 

12.  For  the  Information  of  Parliament  and  the  pub- 
lic the  report  shall  without  delay  be  published  in  the 
Labor  (rdzftU,  and  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Governor-General. 

A  Board  of  Arbitrators  will  have  power  to  summon 
witnesses  and  take  sworn  evidence,  and  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  documents,  which  may  be  inspected  by  the 
Board,  and  also  by  such  of  the  parties  as  the  Board 
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«llowB,  but  the  Information  obtained  therefrom  shall 
not  be  made  pnblic.  WitneseoB  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Board  are  to  be  carried  free  by  railway 
when  proceeding  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Each  member  of  a  Committee  of  Concilia- 
tion or  a  Board  of  Arbitrators  is  to  receive  his  traveling 
-expenses  and  a  fee  of  10  dollars  (£2  Is.  8d.)  per  day; 
the  remuneration  of  the  chairman,  however,  is  to  t>e 
such  sum  as  the  Governor  in  Council  deems  reasonable . 
The  Government  also  provides  all  clerical  assistance 
required. 

France. 

During  1902,  the  following  legislation  was  enacted 
in  France : 

March  21 .  Decree  providing  that  contracts  for  pub- 
lic works,  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  departments, 
in  Algeria  must  stipulate  that  all  workmen  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  allowed  one  day  of  rest  in  each  week ; 
that  foreign  labor  shall  be  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
portion fixed  by  the  prefect  or  the  general  in  command 
of  the  division,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  locality;  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  day,  for 
«ach  class  of  workmen,  shall  be  governed  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  section ;  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  the 
contractor  may  disregard  these  clauses ;  and  for  extra 
h(>urs  of  labor  extra  pay  shall  be  received  at  rates  to  be 
determined  by  conditions  of  contract;  departments,  in 
awarding  contracts,  must  stipulate  that  the  contractor 
shall  not  let  out  any  part  of  the  work  to  a  sub-con- 
tractor, without  obtaining  special  authorization  from 
the  administration  and  agreeing  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  work. 

March  21.  Decree  providing  essontially  the  same 
conditions  as  the  foregoing  for  contracts  on  public 
works  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  State  or  of  Algeria. 

March  21.  Decree  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  persons  employed,  in  Algeria,  in  shops 
and  factories  of  all  kinds  and  in  their  various  depend- 
encies ;  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  mines  and  quarries 
except  with  regard  to  employment  of  children ;  estab- 
lishments where  only  the  members  of  a  family  are  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
guardian  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  unless  steam 
or  mechanical  motors  are  used  or  the  work  done  is 
classified  as  dangerous  or  unhealthf  ul ;  in  the  enter- 
prises enumerated  no  children  of  French  or  other 
European  nationality  under  18  years  of  age  may  be 
employed  or  even  admitted  to  the  factory,  except 
children  holding  primary  school  certificates  who  may 
be  employed  at  12  years;  employees  under  18  years 
must  not  be  kept  at  work  more  than  lOV^  hours  in  one 
day,  the  day's  work  to  be  reduced  to  10  hours  after 
March  31,  1904;  they  must  not  work  more  than  six 
days  in  a  week  nor  on  legal  holidays ;  for  employees 
—  French  or  other  European  —  under  18  years  of  age 
the  employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  name 
and  the  date  of  entering  and  leaving  the  shop,  and, 
when  required,  the  birth  record ;  such  registers  need 
not  be  kept  if  no  more  than  20  workmen  are  employed 
or  if  mechanical  motors  are  not  used ;  shops  must  be 
kept  in  proper  sanitary  condition  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  accidents  to  employees  from  the  ma- 
chinery;  no  woman  or  minor  shall  be  allowed  to  oil, 
clean,  or  repair  machinery  in  motion;  children  under 
16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  to  work  treadles, 
to  turn  horizontal  wheels  or,  for  more  than  half  a  day, 
to  turn  vertical  wheels ;  nor  shall  they  be  employed 
upon  circular  or  band  nawe,  or  with  scissors  or  other 
sharp  bloded  tools,  or  in  working  steam  valves,  or  to 
lift  or  carry  heavy  burdens.  Employment  of  women 
or  minors  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  picturefl,  or 
other  similar  articles  classed  as  immoral  under  the 
penal  code  is  forbidden,  and  no  boy  under  16  years 


or  minor  girl  may  be  employed  in  any  capMAty  in 
shops  whose  producta  tend  to  injure  the  morals,  evea 
though  the  articles  do  not  fail  within  the  appltestloii 
of  the  penal  code.  The  decree  proTides  for  devices  to 
be  used  for  the  protection  of  employees  on  dangerous 
work,  for  reports  to  be  made  to  the  authoritiea  in  case 
of  accident,  and  for  methods  of  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion of  shops  and  factories.  All  regulations  enumer- 
ated relating  to  employment  of  children  mnst  be 
enfon  ed  by  engineers  and  controllers  of  minea  onder 
the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of  Algeria. 
Fines  are  provided  for  infractions.  The  decree  took 
effect  three  months  after  its  promulgation. 

Inarch  21.  Decree  providing  that  on  public  works 
nndertaken  in  the  name  of  the  conununes  and  of  char- 
itable institutions,  in  Algeria,  one  day  of  ^st  in  seven 
must  be  allowed  for  all  workmen;  foreigners  may 
be  employed  only  in  the  proportion  determined  by 
decision  of  the  prefect  or  the  general  commanding 
the  division;  the  day's  work  must  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  hours  customary  in  the  section  for  each 
class  of  workers ;  no  contractor  shall  sublet  his  work 
without  special  permit  from  the  administration  and 
he  mnst  remain  personally  responsible  in  every 
respect. 

March  22.  Law  modifying  eight  articles  of  the  law 
of  April 9, 1898,  concerning  responsibility  for  acddents 
to  workingmen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by 
prescribing  methods  for  better  protection  of  victims, 
broadening  the  range  of  indemnities,  and  Increasing 
the  time  within  which  declarations  of  accidents  are 
valid;  an  employer  must  declare  an  accident  within 
48  hours  and  must  file  the  necessary  medical  certifi- 
cates concerning  the  condition  of  the  victim  within 
four  days,  and  a  workman  or  his  representatives  may, 
at  any  time,  within  a  year,  make  claim  on  account  of 
an  accident  which  has  proven  fatal  or  has  resulted  in 
permanent  incapacity ;  the  highest  wage  upon  which 
indemnities  may  be  figured  is  2,400  francs  (about  #460) 
a  year;  the  new  law  applies  also  to  all  cases  covered 
by  the  law  of  June  30, 1899. 

March  23.  Decree  modifying  article  16  of  the  decree 
of  September  1, 1899,  with  relation  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Superior  Labor  Council  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  me^ng  of  the  Council  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  in  each  year. 

March  28.  Decree  providing  for  regulation  of  hours 
of  actual  labor  per  day  for  adults  and  the  amount  of 
overtime  allowed  under  special  conditions . 

April  10.  Law  completing  article  2  of  the  law  of 
December  27,  1890  (contract  for  services),  provides 
for  official  confirmation,  within  one  year  of  their  adop- 
tion, of  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  retirement 
pension  and  aid  funds  maintained  by  railroad  com- 
panies. 

May  27.  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, Posts,  and  Telegraph  making  75  kilograms 
the  maximum  weight  to  be  carried  by  boys  from  16 
to  18  years  of  age  acting  as  tricycle  porters. 

July  4.  Decree  adding  certain  industries  to  the 
number  benefiting  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
November  2, 1892,  in  regard  to  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
and  hours  of  labor. 

August  6.  Decree  modifying  article  4  of  the  decree 
of  March  10,  1894,  relative  to  health  and  safety  of 
workmen. 

November  21 .  Decree  forbidding  the  operation  called 
"pompage"  In  the  manufacture  of  pewter  ware. 
"  Pompago"  consists  in  inhaling  or  sucking  with  the 
lips  inside  hollow  articles  to  test  their  tightness.  Em- 
ployers are  ordered  to  provide  necessary  appliances 
for  testing  articles  made.  — Annua  ire  de  la  Legitla- 
tion  du  Travail,  1902,    BruftaeU,  1903. 
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Usury — Loan*  upon  Notes.  Th«  New  York  CJourt 
of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  deoieion,  In  the  ceee  of  The 
Peopte  ex  rel,  Beebe  vs.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  that 
the  taking  of  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  for  loans 
without  seonrity  upon  notes  of  salaried  persons  is 
usury  and  a  misdemeanor  under  the  l*w.  The  de- 
dsion  is  in  afflrmanee  of  Judgments  in  the  courts 
below. 

Garnishment  —  Payments  —  Employi,  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Georgia  act  of  November  11 ,  1901 ,  the 
lien  of  a  garnishment  process  does  not  attach  to  pay- 
ments made  by  an  employer  to  his  employ^  before 
the  service  of  the  summons  of  garnishment  for  ser> 
vices  to  be  performed  after  the  payment  Is  made, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oeorgia  in  the  recent  case  of  Odum  et  al.  vs.  Macon 
k  Birmingham  Railway  Company. 

-  Employer's  Liability  ^  Lack  of  Sleep.  The  Bu- 
preme  Court  of  Indiana  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  vs.  Ohler,  that 
the  fact  that  an  employer  had  required  a  workman  to 
labor  continuously  for  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep 
in  spite  of  his  protest  was  a  proper  matter  for  con. 
slderation  in  deciding  whether  the  workman  and  the 
employer  had  equal  knowledge  and  realization  of  the 
danger  Incident  to  work  that  he  then  undertook  by 
the  master's  direction,  and  whether  he  assumed  the 
danger  Incident  thereto. 

Construction  —  Delay  —  Strikes  —  Liability,  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  held,  In  the  case  of 
Lund  vs.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railroad 
Company,  that  delay  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge, 
because  of  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  steel 
work  on  account  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles,  did  not 
render  one  who  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  bridge 
liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  continued  obetructlon 
of  the  street,  where  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  material  could  have  been  procured  from  any  other 
source  any  quicker. 

Labor  Union  —  Violation  of  Injunction.  In  the 
ease  of  Franklin  Union  (four  press  feeders)  vs. 
Chicago  TypothetsB,  Judge  Holdom  of  the  Superior 
Court  created  a  precedent  In  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  in  this  country  in  imposing  a  ftne  of  $1,000 
upon  the  Franklin  Union  as  a  corporation  for  illegal 
acts  of  four  members  in  violating  an  Injunction  re- 
straining the  Union  as  an  organization  from  Interfer. 
ing  with  business  of  firms  in  question.   Appeal  taken. 

Railroads  —  Personal  Injuries — Contributory  Neg- 
ligence. The  Snpreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts held  in  the  recent  case  of  Morris  vs.  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  that  the  plaintiff  (a  section  hand, 
shoveling  snow  for  the  road,  was  run  into  by  a  wild 
engine  pushing  a  snow  plow)  was  not  in  the  exercise 
of  due  care.  By  the  nature  of  his  employment,  a 
section  hand  on  a  steam  railroad  must  look  out  for 
passing  trains,  and  such  is  the  settled  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


Employment-' Agreement  — I^rice.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held,  in  the  recent  ease  of  Leldlgh 
vs.  Keever,  that  if  one  person  employs  another  at  an 
agreed  price  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  employment  is 
continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon 
without  any  new  agreement  as  to  price,  the  presump. 
tion  is  that  the  parties  understood  that  the  original 
rate  of  compensation  was  also  to  be  continued,  and 
that  it  could  make  no  difference  that  there  might  be 
some  change  in  the  services  rendered  and  performed, 
as  that  there  should  be  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  labor,  so  long  as  it  was  clearly  within  the  scope  of 
the  original  employment.  The  court  said,  however, 
that  this  presumption  did  not  arise  where  there  was 
no  agreement  fixing  the  amount  of  wages. 

Employer's  Liability— Foreman.  In  the  case  of 
Boyerson  vs.  Cook-Stone  Company,  recently  decided 
by  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  It  appeared  that 
the  owner  of  a  stone  quarry  employed  twenty  men  to 
work  upon  different  levels  therein  and  in  proximity 
to  each  other,  although  several  of  them  were  not  able 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  their  fellow  em> 
ployees  were  performing  their  duties.  A  foreman 
was  intrusted  with  the  entire  charge  and  supervision 
of  the  work.  In  the  performance  of  the  letter's  duty 
he  placed  one  quarry  man  in  a  position,  and  then  lo- 
cated another  at  a  place  which  made  the  work  of  the 
other  man  more  hazardous,  without  giving  the  latter 
warning.  The  court  held  that  under  the  facts  the 
foreman  represented  the  employer,  and  that  for  an 
Injury  which  occurred  through  his  act  in  locating  the 
two  employees,  and  his  failure  to  give  proper  warning, 
he  was  a  vice-principal,  and  that  the  employer  was 
liable  for  his  negligence  in  that  respect. 

Negligence  —  Management  of  Premises— Licenses, 
In  the  case  of  Gtle  vs.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co.,  recently 
decided  In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, it  appeared  that  the  oonstruction  company  was 
making  alterations  at  the  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
that  the  plaintiff,  master  mechanic  of  the  City  Mann- 
faoturlog  Co.,  was  Injured  by  the  fail  of  timbers,  act 
of  defendant's  servants.  The  court  held  that  where  a 
construction  company  is  engaged  in  altering  a  build- 
ing of  a  manufacturing  company,  which  at  the  same 
time  continues  its  business,  so  that  the  construction 
company  is  not  In  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
grounds,  but  the  employees  of  the  manufacturing 
company  are  expected  to  use  them  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, such  an  employee  is  not  a  mere  licensee,  as 
against  the  construction  company,  and  the  latter  is 
bound  to  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  his  injury. 

Master  and  Servant  — Safe  Place  to  Work,  In 
the  case  of  Thompson  vs.  the  City  of  Worcester, 
recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
jured while  at  work  by  the  breaking  of  a  temporary 
staging  on  which  he  was  standing.  The  Court  held 
that  where  workmen  on  a  temporary  staging  called 

for  planks,  and  workmen  on  the  ground  selected  them 
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from  the  pile  provided  for  general  nse,  the  whole  daty 
of  the  master  coDsisted  Id  famlsblDg  enoogh  sonnd 
planks  and  employing  competent  workmen,  and  he 
was  not  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the 
choice  by  a  workman  on  the  ground  of  an  unsound 
plank.  Testimony  that  defendant's  foreman  was  not 
under  duty  to  inspect  planks  used  on  a  temporary 
staging,  but  merely  to  see  that  there  were  sufficient 
planks  on  hand,  and  that  proper  planks  were  used  in 
general,  and  that  he  was  taking  entire  charge  of  the 
job,  did  not  warrant  a  finding  that  it  was  such  fore- 
man's duty  to  see  that  the  staging  was  safe. 

DUiribution  of  Boycott  Circular »  Prohibited.  Judge 
Oochran,  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Covington, 
Ky.,  recently  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  suit  of 
Mayer,  Bchener,  Offner  &  Co ,  of  Cincinnati,  whole- 
sale clothiers,  against  Charles  Applegate  and  other 
members  of  the  Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers'  Union 
No.  100,  and  the  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  plaintiffs  in 
their  petition  alleged  that  the  defendanU  were  dis- 
tributing circulars  and  other  literature  setting  forth 
that  the  firm  was  unfair  to  union  labor.  A  temporary 
Injunction  was  granted  by  Judge  Cochran  some  months 
ago  restraining  the  defendants  from  further  Interfering 
with  their  business.  The  order  made  recently  makes 
this  Injunction  permanent,  and  the  defendants,  each 
of  them,  or  any  person  acting  under  their  advice  or 
control,  are  forever  enjoined  from  In  any  manner  doing 
such  acts  as  are  complained  of  In  the  plaintiff's'  peti- 
tion, or  from  In  any  way  Injuring  the  trade,  custom 
and  business  of  the  complainant  firm. 

A  Domestic  Servant  is  a  Wage  Earner,  In  the  case 
of  Lena  Oreenberg  vs.  Joseph  Lacov,  the  plaintiff  on 
April  3,  1908,  obtained  a  judgment  for  $20  damages, 
being  wages  due  for  services  rendered  as  a  domestic 
servant.  The  defendant  appealed  on  various  technical 
grounds  and  also  made  the  contention  that,  as  the  com- 


plainant was  a  female  domestic,  she  was  not  anbj^et  to 
the  body  execution  which  section  274  of  the  If  anldpal 
Court  Law  (chapter  680  of  the  Laws  of  1002)  provldM 
in  favor  of  wage  earners  unable  to  collect  their  wages. 
On  November  18,  Justice  Blanchard,  at  the  AppellaU 
Term,  New  York  County,  rendered  a  dedslon  on  the 
appeal.  In  which  he  affirmed  the  judgment  against  the 
defendant  and  held  that  domestic  servants  are  wag« 
earners  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  said.  In 
part:  '*The  appellant  claims  that  the  action  being  by 
a  female  domestic,  no  body  execution  can  be  ezeoated 
against  the  defendant.  Section  274  of  the  Manldpal 
Court  Act  provides  that  '  In  an  action  brought  In  the 
municipal  court  by  a  journeyman,  laborer  or  otliar 
employee  whose  employment  answers  to  the  general 
description  of  wage  earner  for  services  rendered  or 
wages  earned  In  such  capacity  If  the  plaintiff  reeovera 
a  judgment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $60  .  .  .  the  eterk 
must  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  issue  an 
execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant.  .  .  .'  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  give  the  wage  earner  ample 
means  to  enforce  the  payment  of  his  wages.  The 
section  referred  to  provides  that  no  property  of  the 
defendant  Is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  and  it  to 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  construe  the  statute  ao  mm 
to  meet  the  mischief  which  the  law  was  Intended 
to  remedy.  Upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  statute 
we  fall  to  see  why  a  domestic  servant  Is  not  within  Ite 
protection.  She  Is  certainly  an  employee  and  worka 
for  wages,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
rea«on  for  depriving  her  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
other  wage  earners.  The  word  *  wages '  Is  dlscoaaed 
in  the  Matter  of  Stryker,  158  N.  Y.  63«,  and  it  to 
therein  stated  that  it  applies  to  payment  of  laborers, 
mechanics  and  domestic  servants.  In  Garden  v.  Jen- 
nings, 0  Queen  Bench  Div.  46,  the  court  said,  *tbe 
term  wages  is  not  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  a 
high  or  important  officer  of  the  state'  but  to  that  of 
domestic  servants,  laborers,  and  persons  of  similar 
description." 
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Exeerpte  on  I«abor. 

Labor  Lawt. 
Labor  Is  the  great  producer  of  wealth.  Upon  Its 
prosperity  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Its 
Interests  should  be  safeguarded  on  every  hand.  They 
cannot  be  overlooked ;  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  care- 
lessly, but  must  be  considered  with  earnest  thought- 
fulness.  Your  predecessors  recognized  this  fact,  when 
they  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by 
the  Governor  to  consider  and  report  on  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  legal  relations  between  employers  and 
employees.  That  committee  is  soon  to  report  Its  find* 
ings  to  you.  I  need  not  bespeak  for  them  your  earnest 
and  most  considerate  attention. 

Arbitration  Board. 
Since  1886,  which  was  a  year  of  strikes,  there  has 
operated  In  this  Commonwealth  a  system  of  settling 
labor  difficulties.  It  has  done  much  towards  redress- 
ing actual  grievances,  and  much  to  clarify  thought  on 
the  labor  question.  It  has  met  with  approval  in  many 
other  States.  Through  it,  the  employer  and  the  wage- 
earner  have  eome  together  and  defined  the  matter  of 


their  dispute,  with  a  mutual  settlement  often  resulting 
therefrom.  Not  only  has  there  been  conciliation  of 
past  differences,  but  there  has  been  negotiation  of 
agreements  which  has  settled  possible  future  difficul- 
ties. In  the  last  year  there  were  before  the  Board  70 
cases  /or  arbitration  and  102  cases  of  conciliation. 
There  were  188  complHlnts  made.  Advice  was  given 
in  118  cases;  there  were  040  interviews, 06  conference 
and  362  unreported  settlemenu  in  which  the  influeneo 
of  the  Board  was  traceable.  Hardly  a  day  elapses  that 
a  difliculty  of  some  kind  Is  not  brought  to  the  Board's 
attention,  and  advice  given  which  materially  improves 
the  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Moat 
of  these  efforts  are  not  reported,  but  they  are  none  the 
leas  valuable. 

Manufacture*  and  Trade, 

In  speaking  of  the  Importance  of  the  labor  interests, 
I  desire  to  emphasise  equally  the  importance  of  jeal- 
ously guarding  and  encouraging  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise.  In  view  of  the  growing  rivalry, 
not  only  of  nations,  but  also  of  parts  of  this  nation,  for 
industrial  supremacy;  In  view  of  the  advantages  of- 
uigiLizeu  [jy  '^wJ  v^v^^pi  i\^ 
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fered  In  certain  other  States  to  enterprise  and  to  cap. 
Itsl  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  raw  materials,  and 
by  reason  also  of  less  restrictive  and  less  enlightened 
labor  laws,  ~  it  behooves  us  to  at  all  times  keep  In 
mind  the  fact  that  any  legislation  which  tends  to  place 
nnreasonable  restrictions  upon  the  employer  tends 
with  equal  certainty  to  work  hardship  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

Not  only  by  guarding  against  measures  which  tend 
to  cripple  industry,  but  also  by  the  employment  of 
our  best  wisdom  to  devise  means  and  methods  for  its 
encouragement,  shall  we  best  serve  the  State.  In  this 
connection  I  direct  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that, 
if  we  permit  city  and  town  debts,  county  and  SUte 
obligations  to  so  multiply  as  to  make  the  local  Uz 
rates  burdensome  in  comparison  with  those  which 
prevail  in  other  places,  we  shall  discourage  new 
business  ventures,  and  slowly  drive  away  existing 
industries. 

The  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  municipal  in. 
debtedoess  is  therefore  of  high  Importance. 

Textile  Schoolt, 

The  textile  school  at  Fall  River  Is  not  yet  open. 
Those  at  Lowell  and  New  Bedford  are  meeting  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  proving  as  practically 
useful  as  their  advocates  expected.  They  furnish  the 
best  of  opportunities  for  the  development  of  that  ex- 
pert knowledge  that  may  tend  to  assist  Massachusetts 
to  maintain  her  industrial  supremacy.  While  their 
final  relation  to  the  city,  to  the  State  and  to  private 
enterprise  is  not  fully  determined,  their  work  is  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  continuance  of  the  State's 
support. 

The  evening  department  of  the  New  Bedford  school 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  affording,  as  it  does, 
the  opportunity  for  the  mill  workers  of  New  Bedford 
to  obtain  a  technical  textile  education  concurrent  with 
the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  occupations.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  institution  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  its  physical  condition  is 
excellent.  About  300  pupils  have  attended  this  school 
during  each  year  of  the  past  five.  The  school  has 
been  the  recipient  of  valuable  contributions  of  machin- 
ery  and  other  equipment. 

The  Lowell  school,  with  its  largely  Increased  accom- 
modations and  larger  membership  than  ever  before,  is 
In  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Additional  branches 
of  study  are  being  added  by  the  trustees,  who  have 
recognized  that  the  textile  industry  of  Massachusetts 
must  adjust  Itself  to  constantly  changing  conditions, 
and  that  it  is  at  present  passing  from  the  manufacture 
of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  fabrics  to  that  of  the 
higher  grades,  requiring  Just  that  skill,  taste  and 
knowledge  which  these  schools  are  intended  to  de- 
velop.—/Vom  Address  of  Ui%  Excellency ^  John  L. 
Batet,  to  the  Two  Branches  of  the  Legiilature  of 
Ma99achu9ettSf  Jan.  7, 1904. 

FaU  RlTer  I>lTldenda. 

The  average  dividend  for  1903  paid  by  the  Pall 
River  cotton  mills  amounted  to  5.48  per  cent,  as  com. 
pared  with  6  47  per  cent  In  1902. 

Bualncfia  Fallorea  In  Blaasaclinaetta. 

The  number  of  business  embarrassments  in  the 
Commonwealth  In  1908  was  smaller  by  45  than  in 
1902.  The  liabilities  in  1903  were  much  larger  than  in 
the  previous  year,  exceeding  those  of  1902  by  $4,516,- 
268.  Comparisons  for  the  two  years  are  considered  in 
the  foUowlog  tabular  statement : 


BUSINEMS  ESCBASASSMBNTS 
IN  MASSACnCSETTS. 

lOOS 

1908 

Number  of  embarassments, 

AssetM 

Liabilities,    .... 

960 
$3,678,421 
$10,893,976 

915 

$6,424,267 

$15,410,244 

BcsiXBSS  Embarassmkmts 
IK  Massachcsktts. 

INCRBASK  (-I-),  OB 

Dkcbkasb  (-).  IH  1»08 

OVRR  1908 

Number 

Percent- 
ages 

Number  of  embarassments. 

Assets, 

Liabilities,    .... 

—45 

+$2,745,846 
+$4,516,268 

-4.69 

+74.65 

-HI -46 

—  Brad»treet*8t  Jan.  P,  1904. 

Enaployeea  In  Electrle  Ucht  and  Power 
Stsfcilona  1b  VI»aa»eliitaeits. 

The  total  central  electric  light  and  power  stations 
in  operation  in  Massachusetts  in  1902  numbered  114, 
of  which  number  97  were  under  private  ownership 
and  17  under  municipal  ownership. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  average  em. 
ployees  in  the  97  private  electric  light  and  power 
stations  in  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  total 
yearly  wages  and  average  yearly  earnings,  classified 
by  branch  of  employment : 


Classification  of 

Total 

Total 

Average 

Employers. 

AversRe 

Yearly 

Yearly 

Persons 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Salaried  persons,  . 

420 

$448,221 

$1,067.19 

General  officers, 

112 

142,815 

1,275.18 

Managers,     superin- 
tendenu,  etc  , 

119 

179,053 

1,504.65 

Clerks, 

189 

126,853 

668.53 

Wage  earners. 

1,474 

1,058.844 

714.62 

Foremen,    . 

86 

39,814 

1,106.94 

Inspectors, 

71 

51,183 

720.89 

Engineers, . 

199 

181,735 

918.24 

Firemen,     . 

159 

110.858 

694.08 

Dynamo  and  switch- 
board  men. 

180 

99,861 

768.16 

Linemen,    . 

247 

173,729 

703.86 

Mechanics, 

40 

89,142 

978.55 

Lamp  trimmers. 

145 

93,407 

644.19 

All  other  employes,  . 

447 

264,115 

590.86 

—  CenBUt  Bulletin  No.  5,  Washington^  D.  G. 

Is  Tlila  Denrer  Union  I«l»ble  fbr  Slander? 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Denver  District  Court 
having  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  labor  unions  are  partnerships  and  that 
slander  committed  by  one  member  makes  the  organi- 
zation itself  liable  for  damages.  One  Niel  Henderson 
Is  the  plaintiff  in  the  case.  The  Firemen  and  Engl- 
neers'  Helpers'  Union,  No.  158,  of  Denver,  Is  the  de- 
fendant. Henderson  charges  that  a  committee  from  the 
union  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  taking  coal  from 
a  company,  selling  it  to  other  parties  and  pocketing  the 
proceeds,  thereby  intimating  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  larceny.  For  this  alleged  slander  he  wants  $5,000 
damages.  — American  Induttries,  Dec.  16 1 1903. 

Immlcraitlon  Into  the  United  States,  1808. 

The  Immigrants  arriving  In  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  numbered  857,046  (613,146  males  and 
243,900  females) .   Of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants, 
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103,481  were  under  14  years  of  age;  714,058  w^re  from 
14  to  46  years ;  and  40,562  were  45  years  and  over.  — 
Journal  of  Chmmerce  and  Finance,  November,  1903. 

Export  Prleea  of  tlie  United  St«t«a. 

I'he  average  export  prices  of  principal  domestic 
articles  of  the  United  States  for  the  month  of  Novem. 
ber,  1903,  are  brought  Into  comparison  with  those  for 
November,  1002,  In  the  following  table.  The  valae 
of  the  goods  represents  their  market  value  at  the  time 
of  exportation. 


November 

EXPOHTBD  ARTICLB8. 

Unit 

1908 

l»08 

Breadstaffs : 

Com,       .... 

Bushel 

$0.62 

$0,519 

Wheat,    .... 

Bashel 

0.758 

0.81 

Wheat  flour,  . 

Barrel 

8.09 

8.96 

Provisions : 

Beef: 

Fresh 

Pound 

0.101 

0.09 

Salted  or  pickled, 

Pound 

0.071 

0.056 

Tallow 

Pound 

0.068 

0.048 

Bacon,      .... 

Pound 

0.112 

0.098 

Hams,      .... 

Pound 

0.124 

0.116 

Pork,  pickled  .       .       . 

Pound 

0.104 

0.086 

Lard.       .       .       .       . 

Pound 

0.105 

0.088 

Oleomargarine  (the  oil). 

Pound 

0.10 

0.078 

Butler 

Pound 

0.217 

0.166 

Cheese 

Pound 

0.131 

0.116 

Starch,        .... 

Pound 

0.03 

0.022 

Sugar,  refined     . 
Tobacco,  leaf     . 

Pound 

0.085 

0.088 

Pound 

0.097 

0.104 

Coal: 

Anthracite,      . 

Ton 

5.88 

4.97 

Bituminous,    . 

Ton 

2.70 

2.64 

Copper :  Ingots,  bars,  and 

old     . 

Pound 

0.117 

0.188 

Cotton,  manufactured 

Pound 

0.088 

0.108 

Cloths : 

Colored 

Yard 

0.048 

0.050 

Uncolored, 

Yard 

0.056 

0.062 

Hay,    ..... 

Ton 

14.70 

17.28 

Hops 

Pound 

0.258 

0.229 

Iron  and  steel : 

Pig  Iron,  .... 

Ton 

19.07 

18.36 

Nails  and  spikes  — cat  . 

Pound 

0.021 

0.02 

Leather,  sola 

Pound 

0.187 

0.19 

Seeds: 

Clover 

Pound 

0.009 

0.095 

Cotton,     .... 
Wood :  Boards,  deals,  and 

Pound 

0.018 

0.01 

planks, 

M  feet 

20.37 

20.54 

Tlie  Adoption  of  Children  bj  I^nbor 
Unions. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  trade  unionism  which  has 
come  to  light  in  connection  with  the  recent  agitation 
In  North  Carolina  for  a  law  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  child  labor  is  the  "adoption"  by  several 
unions  of  Charlotte  of  children  who  had  previously 
been  compelled  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills  of  that  city. 

The  first  to  take  action  In  the  matter  was  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  in  July,  1902,  authorized  its 
secretary  to  find  the  most  deserving  child  and  to  place 
her  name  on  the  payroll  of  the  union.  After  some 
Investigation  he  selected  a  girl  nine  years  of  age  who 
was  then  working  "  from  daylight  till  dark  "  at  $2.40 
a  fortnight.  This  child  was  the  bread-winner  of  a 
family  consisting  of  herself,  an  invalid  mother  and  a 
brother  too  young  to  work.  For  some  time  the  union 
continued  to  pay  her  an  allowance  equal  to  her  former 
wages,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  go  to 
school  Inste'ad  of  to  the  mill.  Her  spare  time  was  to 
be  devoted  to  recreation.  Besides  the  allowance  paid 
by  the  union,  the  members  supplied  her  with  books 
and  clothing  purchased  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  printers  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
their  experiment  that  her  allowance  was  increased 


from  time  to  time  until,  according  to  latest  accounts, 
she  was  receiving  $4  a  fortnight. 

Several  other  unions  soon  followed  the  example  of 
the  printers,  but  none  seem  to  have  chosen  more 
wisely  the  object  of  their  altruism.  In  oo  case  does 
the  girl  thus  adopted  appear  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  union  or  to  have  a  special 
claim  of  any  sort  upon  It.  In  one  instance  the  child 
has  two  sisters  who  work  in  the  mills,  but  are  not 
members  of  any  union. 

The  method  of  caring  for  the  children  is  the  same 
with  all  the  unions.  They  continue  to  live  at  home, 
and  receive  an  allowance  which  Is  at  least  equal  to 
their  former  wages.  In  most  cases  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  to  school,  and  in  any  event  they  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  their  work  In  the  mills.  — Fan- 
derveer  Cu»tU  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economies, 
AuffMtt  1908, 

Popalntlon,  Blrtlis,  nnd  l>eattfts  In  Fonr 
ClUes. 

In  1902,  in  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  584,768, 
there  were  15,268  births,  or  2.85  per  cent,  and  8,280 
deaths,  or  1.54  i>er  cent,  the  births  exceeding  the 
deaths  by  1.31  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In 
the  same  year,  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  in 
London,  by  50,270,  or  1.08  percent,  in  a  population 
of  4,579,110;  In  New  York  by  17,581,  or  0.49  per  cent, 
in  a  population  of  8,632,501 ;  and,  in  Paria,  by  6,581, 
or  0.25  per  cent,  in  a  population  of  2,660,550.—  StatU- 
Hefc  der  BevoUcing,  1902,  Amtterdam,  1903, 

Strikes  In  Fmnee. 

During  the  12  months  from  November  1,  1002,  to 
October  31, 1908,  there  were  475  strikes  reported  In 
France,  63,126  strikers  being  involved  in  those  for 
which  the  number  was  given.  Of  the  total,  815  re- 
sulted from  unsatisfactory  wage,  82  from  demands  for 
changes  in  hours  of  labor,  and  128  from  other  causes; 
In  85  cases  the  strikers  succeeded,  in  168  they  failed, 
and  174  strikes  were  comprom\§ed,  —  Bulletin*  de 
VQjfflce  du  Travail,  Paris, 

Wmffes  In  Its^Iy. 

Consul  Pletro  Cuneo,  of  Turin,  Italy,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  daily  wages  as  those  prevailing  In  the 
City  of  Turin  In  1903 : 
Laborers : 

Boys $0.20  to  $0.80 

Men, 0.40  to    0.60 

Bricklayers,  ....  0.80  to  1.00 
Stonecutters  and  carpenters, .  0.60  to  0.70 
Painters  and  frescoers,  .       .     0.40  to    0.60 

Experts, 0.60  to    0.75 

Laborers  In  the  employ  of  the 

city 0.40  to    0.60 

I«e»tlier  School  In  I«ondon. 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Record,  of  London,  says,  In  a 
recent  issue,  that  a  technical  school  for  leather  workers 
has  been  opened  In  London  under  the  direction  of  an 
eflicient  corps  of  instructors.  It  is  to  give  practical 
technical  training  in  tanning,  currying,  leather  dress- 
ing, dyeing,  staining,  and  finishing.  The  London  city 
leather  workers*  guilds  have  also  instituted  an  exami- 
nation in  leather  dyeing,  staining,  and  finishing  divided 
into  an  elementary  and  an  honor  course,  as  is  at  present 
done  lb  the  dressing  of  skins  and  leather  manufacture. 
The  certificates  Issued  in  both  cas^  are  similar. 

Boot  nnd  Shoe  Trade  In  Grent  Brlts^ln. 

Returns  from  boot  and  shoe  centres  In  Great  Britain 
show  slightly  Improved  conditions  in  the  Industry. 
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The  namber  of  workpeople  employed  by  boot  and 
shoe  arms  in  Great  BrliatD  at  the  end  of  November, 
1908,  was  72,812  aa  compared  with  72,414  employees  ia 
November,  1902,  an  Increase  In  1908  of  five  tenths  of 
one  per  cent.  In  England  and  Wales,  59«  flrnns  em- 
ployed 68,886  persons  at  the  end  of  November,  1908; 
22  Arms  in  Scotland  making  retams  employed  4,144 
persons;  one  firm  in  Ireland  employed  288  work- 
people ^  Labor  OaMette,  London,  December,  1903, 

The  Slio«  iBdaatrsr  In  Oermany. 

Dae  Handele  Muteum,  an  Austrian  trade  paper,  in 
lu  issue  of  October  16, 1908,  says : 

Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  form  a  trust  of  the 
German  leather  manufacturers.  As  a  preliminary 
step  a  central  office  will  be  located  In  Berlin,  and  the 
members  of  tlie  trust  will  be  asse«sed  about  76  cents 
per  employee  for  lu  maintenance.  Statistics  show  that 
German  exports  of  shoes  have  fallen  off  and  (liat 
Imports  of  American  shoes  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Americans  are  opening  stores  In  all  the  German 
dlies.  The  poor  condition  of  business  this  summer 
caused  many  factories  to  shorten  their  working  time. 

C^mnaanlty  Stores  In  Clermiuiy. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  large  saving  has  been  effected  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  Plauen  by  the  prevalent  system 
of  community  stores  (Konsum-Verelne),  which  have, 
however,  played  havoc  with  the  interests  of  shop, 
keepers.  These  stores,  aa  the  name  indicates,  are 
managed  In  the  interest  of  the  consumers,  and  at  stated 
periods  every  participant  secures  a  pro  rata  dividend 
out  of  any  savings  realized.  In  purchasing  supplies 
for  these  stores  even  the  wholesalers  are  frequently 
avoided  and  the  goods  secured  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer. There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  stores  in 
and  about  Plauen,  and  they  continue  as  popular  with 
the  patrons  as  they  are  unpopular  among  the  regular 
storekeepers.  —  United  Statei  Ooneul  Hugo  A/uench, 
o/Piauen,  Oermany,  Nov,  24,  1903. 

C^m^kltkom    of    the    ClermAn    TexUIe    In- 
daatrlea. 

The  loss  by  a  great  part  of  the  German  textile  indus- 
tries of  the  American  markets  caused,  some  years  ago, 
the«ttempt  on  the  part  of  the  German  manufacturers 
to  combine  for  a  reduction  in  the  output  and  an  agree- 
ment  aa  to  prices.  For  various  reasons  this  has  never 
been  successful.  The  first  syndicates  were  organized 
in  certain  quarters  where  this  Industry  predominates 
about  four  years  ago,  but  the  members,  it  is  said,  did 
not  live  up  to  the  agreements.  A  new  attempt  was 
made  in  1901  among  the  South  German  producers, 
where  the  Industrial  situation  was  in  a  better  condition, 
to  diminish  production  26  per  cent,  but  the  agreement 
carried  with  it  the  clause  that  the  association  bound 
themselves  to  bring  into  the  combination  all  the  manu. 
factnrers  in  Germany.  This  was  not  accomplished, 
however,  and  during  1902  attempu  were  again  made, 
this  time  by  the  manufacturers  along  the  Rhine,  who 
proposed  a  diminution  of  the  working  hours  of  16  per 
cent  after  the  16th  day  of  September.  The  South  Ger- 
man manufacturers  declined  to  go  into  this  association 
and  the  situation  for  1902  became  worse  than  before. 
Of  46  manufactories  22  sustained  losses  in  1900, 26  in 
1901,  and  88  in  \WZ.  — Edward  IT,  Ottnun,  Consul, 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  Oct.  28,  1903. 

The  Cotton  Criala  In  Europe. 

The  fluctuation  of  tlie  American  cotton  market 
during  the  past  12  months  has  greatly  disturbed  the 
European  spinners  and  weavers  of  cotton.  Many  of 
the  milla  continued  to  work  at  a  loss,  some  entirely 


failed,  while  others  sought  to  evolve  novelties  for 
which  fancy  prices  might  be  obtained.  Thus,  the 
"  mercerization  **  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  —  producing 
a  most  plausible  and  deceptive  imitation  of  silk  —  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  blankets  and  other  special- 
ties were  strongly  pushed.  The  desire  to  multiply 
the  present  sources  of  supply  has  induced  a  strong 
feeling  among  German  manufacturers  in  favor  of  cot- 
ton  culture  on  a  large  scale  In  German  and  British 
African  colonies  as  well  as  in  other  regions  wherein 
cotton  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  indigenous.— 
ffugo  Muench,  Ooneul,  Plauen,  Germany,  Oct,  12, 
1903. 

AfMeik*a  PoaalblllUea  In  Cotton. 

Many  tons  of  cotton  seed  have  been  disiributcd  and 
now  an  extensive  area  is  under  cultivation.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
newly  constructed  railway  which  are  available  for 
cotton  growing,  and  this  land  will  at  no  distant  date 
be  fields  of  growing  cotton. 

During  the  American  civil  war  and  also  at  the  time 
of  the  notable  cotton  famine,  Lagos  produced  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
colony  where  the  residue  of  this  cotton  Is  growing 
wild  and  even  so  is  described  as  of  fine  quality. 

In  years  to  come  Africa  will  be  able  to  grow  all  the 
cotton  which  the  English  manufacturers  require  and 
still  have  a  surplus  iox  ex^orXBWon.  —  London  Daily 
Expreee,  Oct.  1, 1903,  in  Consular  Report  No,  1800. 

Snc»r  Trust  In  Spain. 

It  is  reported  thai  of  the  80  or  more  beet  and  cane 
sugar  factories  of  Spain,  all  except  two  or  three  have 
Just  been  merged  in  a  sugar  trust.  The  former  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Lopez  Puigcerver,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  of  Spain,  although  comparatively  young,  is 
already  far  more  Important  than  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try. The  two  together  produce  almost  100,000  metric 
tons  annually,  some  of  which  is  exported.—  Brainard 
B.  Warner,  Jr.,  Coneul,  Leipzig,  Germany,  Oct,  8, 
1903. 

Iron  Works  of  Russia. 

The  beginning  of  the  Russian  iron  industry  goes  far 
into  the  past.  The  rich  deposlU  of  the  Urals  have 
been  turned  into  account  for  a  hundred  years,  but 
even  yet  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  first 
modem  iron  works  is  that  of  Nikolai  Pntilov,  founded 
In  1801,  and  at  present  employing  12,440  men.  It  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  In  Russia,  but  also  In 
Europe,  ranking  with  Creusol  in  France,  Armstrong 
in  England,  and  Cockerlll  in  Belgium,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  Krupp.  The  Ishorsch  Admiralty 
Works  was  founded  In  1714,  and  employs  4,629  men. 
The  leading  iron  works  in  Russia  number  21,  with  an 
aSS^OKAt®  of  104,216  men  employed.— 5toA^an<2  Eiten, 
Duftseldorf,  Nov,  1, 1903, 

Shoe  Polish  In  Rnssln. 

Shoe  blacking  and  polish  is  in  good  demand  In 
Russian  markets,  where  these  articles  have  as  yet 
little  competition.  As  the  United  States  Is  admittedly 
the  greatest  producer  of  these  articles,  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Russian  mt^xkei.  —  Simon  W,  Ranauer, 
Deputy  0>n mi-General,  Frankfort,  Germany,  Aug. 
31, 1903. 

Worklncnien*s  Insuranoe  In  Forel^B 
Countries. 

The  work  by  Dr.  Zacher,  President  of  the  Senate  in 
the  Government  Insurance  Office,  entitled,  '^Work- 
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Ingmen's  iDsoraoce  In  Foreign  Countrlea,"  which  is 
regftrded  m  both  practical  and  •cientiflc,  gives  hb  in 
the  sixteen  numbers  published  up  to  date  a  rdsumd  of 
workingtnen's  insurance  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Prance,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Finland,  BwitzerUnd,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg,  Spain,  and  in  the  last  number 
(XVI.)  a  review  of  the  different  systems  of  working- 
men's  insurance  in  Europe. 

There  are  now  appearing  supplements  to  this  col- 
lective work  in  order  to  treat  the  latest  laws  and 
statistics  of  workingroen's  insurance  in  the  respective 
countries  and  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  work  **  au 
oonrant." 

In  the  number  Just  published  (la)  on  Denmark,  as 
in  the  recently  published  supplement  (IVa)  on  France, 
the  author  has  put  Into  Juxtaposition  the  internal  and 
foreign  laws  on  this  subject,  and  has  given  further 
proofs  of  the  extraordinary  difference  which  exists 
between  the  two  systems  of  voluntary  and  compulsory 
insurance. 

Based  on  these  two-sided  official  statistics,  striking 
proofs  are  submitted  for  all  three  branches  of  insur- 
ance (sickness,  accident  and  invalid  Insurance)  how 
little  the  voluntary  system  is  just  to  the  well  recog- 
nized interests  of  the  workingmen. 

Besides,  actual  questions  in  the  sphere  of  working- 
men's  insurance  are  touched  upon  In  general,  as  for 
instance  where  the  Interests  of  the  physicians'  guild 
come  into  conflict  with  the  organizations  distributing 
the  sick  benefit  funds,  which  conflict  has  not  only 
come  up  in  Germany,  but  also  In  Denmark,  France, 
etc.  The  author  has  especially  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Insurance  for  the  employed  In  quite  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  proposes  that  the  care  of  the 
unemployed —in  consequence  of  business  stagnation  ■— 
be  assigned  to  the  contractors'  unions  trade  and  busl- 
ness  organizations  In  the  form  of  a  Junction  of  the 
Times  and  Crises  insurance,  but  to  leave  all  the  other 
cases  of  want  of  employment  to  the  workingmen's 
organization,  as  is  now  the  case. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Denmark  and 
a  proposed  law  which  is  now  being  discussed  in  the 
Danish  Reichstag,  it  is  recommended  to  try  and  leave 
the  care  of  the  unemployed  to  the  workingmen's 
associations,  and  for  this  purpose  to  allow  them  addi- 
tional sums  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  subventioned  workingmen's  sick 
benefit  associations.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
author  the  first  proposition  could  be  immediately 
realized  in  Germany.  — /Social  Service^  January, 
1904. 

Population  or  China. 

United  Stales  Commercial  Agent  R.  T.  Greener,  of 
Vladlvoatock,  Siberia,  under  date  of  December  18, 
1908,  reports  that  a  Russian  paper,  quoting  from  a 
Chinese  paper,  suys : 

According  to  the  last  census  taken  in  China  by  im- 
perial order.  In  view  of  reassessing  taxes,  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  426,447,325  souls. 
The  18  Chinese  Provinces  proper  bad  407,787,805; 
Manchuria,  8,600,000 ;  Mongolia,  3,854,000 ;  Tibet,  6,430,- 
000;  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  426,000  inhabitants. 

To  Blnlce  AIcoliol  Vndrlnlcable. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  Just 
offered  a  prize  of  $25,750  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
will  invent  some  way  of  making  alcohol  undrinkable. 
Pamphlets  giving  the  exact  requirements  governing 
the  competition  have  been  printed  in  the  French  lang- 
uage and  sent  to  the  Russian  consulates  in  foreign 
countries.    Russian  consulates  in  the  United  States  are 


located  in  the  following  cities :  Mobile,  Ban  Francisco, 
Pensacola,  Savannah,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Portland  (Oregon),  Philadelphia, 
and  Galveston.  —  ^rainard  //.  Wamert  jr.,  Contul, 
Leipgifft  Oermany,  Jan,  IS,  1904. 

Immigration  into  Canada. 

Canada  has  ail  the  elements  required,  save  convenient 
coal  measures,  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  and  pros, 
porous  country.  She  has  abundant  water  power  and 
transportation.  She  has  in  the  East  splendid  railroad 
facilities,  and  soon  will  have  throughout  the  W«it  and 
Northwest  railroads  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
country.  What  she  lacks  is  population,  and  this  she 
is  endeavoring  in  a  strenuous  way  to  secure,  and  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  Northwest  Territories  and  new 
Ontario  It  would  seem  that  a  great  tide  of  immigration 
must  be  attracted.  Even  now  the  Immigration  into 
the  Dominion  Is  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  following  figures  Indicate  the  number  and  na- 
tionality of  declared  settlers  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  80,  1900,  and  the  fiscal  years  1901  and  1902 . 


Six 

months 

Nationalitt. 

ended 

June  30, 

1900 

1901 

lOOS 

From  the  United  Sutes,  . 

8,548 

17,987 

26,388 

Bnfflish  and  Welsh, 

4,129 

9,401 

13,096 

Irish, 

343 

938 

1.311 

Gallclans 

4.992 

4,702 

6,550 

Scotch 

669 

1,476 

2,853 

Germans,  .... 

476 

984 

1,048 

Scandinavians, ., 

714 

1,750 

2,451 

French  and  Belgians, 

253 

492 

654 

Hungarians, 

370 

546 

1,048 

Austrians, 

165 

228 

seo 

Russians  and  Flnlanders, 

1,810 

1,726 

8,759 

Other  nationalities, . 

1,941 

8,924 

7.902 

Totals,     . 

28,895 

49,149 

67.879 

The  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1903,  give  the  total  value  of  settlers*  effecU  for  the  year 
as  $6,442,724,  $1,117,843  coming  from  Great  Britain  and 
$6,287,888  from  the  United  States.  In  1901  settlers' 
effects  were  entered  to  the  value  of  $8,740,6.30;  in  1902, 
$4,580,381.  —  ffenry  8.  Culver,  Conml,  London,  Ckm- 
ada,  Oct,  12, 1903. 

Emplojera'  Welfare  Inatltationa  In  Hew 
York  HtMtm, 

Though  the  model  factory,  costly  in  construction 
and  equipment,  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  outcome  of 
the  rapid  development  of  our  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem, with  the  resultant  introduction  of  the  latest  in- 
ventions in  labor-saving  devices  to  enhance  the  quality 
and  decrease  the  cost  of  production,  nevertheless,  the 
statutes  enacted  for  the  inspection  of  mannfactories 
have  wrought  vast  Improvements  in  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness, sanitation,  ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  of 
workshops;  further  preserving  the  health  of  operatives 
by  requiring  suitable  toilet  conveniences,  seats  for 
females,  the  lime-washing  or  painting  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings; protecting  life  and  limb  through  the  guarding  of 
belting,  dangerous  machinery,  elevator  shafts  and  well- 
holes,  boiler  inspection,  and  the  erection  of  fire-esoapea 
on  buildings  and  subsuntial  handrails  on  stairways. 
Yet  there  are  many  employers  who,  besides  conforming 
to  all  these  enactments,  have  exceeded  the  require- 
ments of  the  factory  laws  by  introducing  In  their 
establishments  a  series  of  commendable  features  that 
have  not  alone  added  ^,f]i^^  g^i^4j^^^l|[^  em- 
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ployees,  but  bare  tended  to  elevate  their  standard  of 
life  by  promoting  their  physical,  social,  moral  and 
Intellectaal  well-being.  These  welfare  Institationa 
have  naturally  created  a  better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employed,  all  other  labor  conditions 
being  equal,  engendering  a  spirit  of  amity,  resulting 
in  Improved  workmanship,  and  yielding  larger  returns 
on  the  commercial  side  of  the  project. 

To  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
and  effect  of  this  movement  to  meliorate  industrial 
conditions  In  other  directions  than  the  granting  of 
higher  wages  or  shorter  working  hours,  and  compli- 
ance with  the  statutory  provisions  already  referred 
to,  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  1908,  undertook  a 
special  inquiry  Into  the  subject,  confining  Its  efforts 
to  firms  and  companies  having  more  than  80  workers. 
The  investigation  embraced  108  esubllshmenu,  em- 
ploying 69,291  persons,  that  had  In  successful  opera- 
tion one  or  more  of  the  activities  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  research.  An  epitome  of  these  measures 
follows : 

lilnlsterlng  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  employees 
by  providing  wai>h*rooms,  shower  baths,  working  cos- 
tumes, laundry  facilities,  ventilated  lockers,  bicycle 
sheds,  dressing,  dining  and  lunch  rooms,  free  lunch« 
eons,  or  food  at  nominal  prices,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains,  medicated  drinking  water,  roof  gardens, 
and  flower  gardens  on  premises. 

Ck>nstruetlng  costly  and  beautiful  buildings,  with 
assembly  halls  and  club  rooms,  In  which  are  Intro- 
duced diversions  of  various  kinds  to  foster  personal 
friendliness;  esUbllshlog  in  factories  club  rooms  for 
social  gatherings  or  meetings,  rooms  for  games,  and 
encouragement  of  summer  outings  by  contributing 
generously  to  funds  for  tbat  purpose. 

Stimulating  a  desire  for  physical  culture  by  laying 
out  athletic  fields  for  base  ball,  hiwn  tennis,  and  other 
outdoor  sports;  setting  apart  rooms  for  dancing,  drills, 
calisthenics,  or  gymnastics. 

Effecting  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  by 
providing  kindergartens  for  children  of  workmen,  free 
lectures,  evening  classes,  manual  training  classes,  tech- 
nical instruction,  free  circulating  libraries,  reading 
rooma,  concerts,  theatrical  entertainments,  music  les- 
sons, and  pianos  In  work  rooms  for  use  of  employees. 

Developing  the  domestic  and  family  life  by  building 
improved  dwellings,  and  also  giving  instruction  In  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  housekeeping  to  the  young  daughters 
of  employees. 

Advancing  the  spiritual  side  of  life  by  holding  devo- 
tional services  once  a  week  to  accommodate  such  em- 
ployees as  may  wish  to  attend. 

Creating  an  interest  In  the  business  affairs  of  con- 
cerns by  sharing  profits  with  employees,  assisting 
them  to  become  stockholders,  paying  premiums  or 
bonuses,  or  awarding  prizes  for  valuable  suggestions 
relating  to  management,  manufacturing,  etc. 

Encouraging  habits  of  thrift  by  supplying  savings 
facilities  and  allowing  liberal  rates  of  interest  on  de- 
posits. 

Insurance  or  beneficiary  funds,  maintained  jointly 
by  employers  and  employees,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering financial  aid  in  case  of  sickness,  accident  or 
death. 

Caring  for  sick  or  injured  workmen  by  the  payment 
of  wages  during  disablement,  defraying  expenses  for 
medical  attendance  or  hospital  service,  maintaining 
flrstald  rooms  supplied  with  necessary  surgical  ap- 
pliances and  medicine  s,  for  immediate  use  in  accident 
oases,  and  granting  old  age  or  retiring  pensions  to 
employees  after  many  years  of  service. 

Protecting  work-people  against  fire  loss  by  issuing 
free  insurance  policies  on  their  tools. 


In  this  summarized  statement  it  is  possible  to  de- 
scribe only  the  welfare  work  In  a  few  leading  manu* 
facturlng  establishments,  including  one  factory  In  New 
York  City,  one  in  northeastern  New  York,  one  In 
central  New  York  and  two  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State;  but  these  measures  typify  (he  character  of  the 
effort  tbat  is  In  operation  In  other  factories  visited  by 
the  Department's  attach^,  and  a  presentation  of  the 
detailed  information  obtained  in  all  of  them  would  be 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  facts  that  appear  below. 
Other  prominent  concerns  that  are  conducting  welfare 
work  number  2\.^TweHty-Jlr»t  Annual  Report  o/the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistici,  New  York. 

W»sea  and  Coat  of  liivinc  In  Oeraanny. 

Wage%, 

The  general  business  depression  has  affected  the 
rate  of  wages  paid,  and  yet  there  have  been  fewer 
reductions  tlian  might  have  been  expected.  This  has 
doubtless  been  due  In  part  to  the  Infiuence  of  labor 
organizations  and  in  part  to  the  recognition  by  manu- 
facturers that  wages  have  been  for  some  time  as  low 
as  the  cost  of  living  will  permit.  The  loss  from  an 
economic  standpoint  of  an  Improperly  housed  and  fed 
working  class  is  frequently  referred  to  by  manufac- 
turers themselves,  and  has,  doubtless,  had  its  effect  in 
sustaining  wages  during  the  depression. 

During  a  strike  In  the  month  of  August  among  the 
employees  of  a  large  firm  of  Mannheim  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  trac- 
tion engines,  a  detailed  statement  was  published  by 
the  firm  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  different 
classes  of  their  workmen  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year.  On  the  part  of  the  firm  it  was 
claimed  that  the  rate  was  as  high  as,  or  a  little  higher 
than,  that  generally  paid  In  this  locality  for  the  same 
class  of  labor. 

A  summary  of  the  wages  paid  the  somewhat  more 
than  100  blacksmiths  employed  in  one  of  the  two 
plants  operated  by  the  firm  shows  that  81.79  per  cent 
of  the  100  received,  a  day  of  9^  hours,  71.4  to  95.2 
cents;  46.05  per  cent,  95  cenU  to  $1.81;  and  28.10  per 
cent,  more  than  $1.19. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  boys,  apprentices,  or 
foramen.  Of  the  121  blacksmiths  employed  at  the 
plant  at  the  second  pay  day  In  June,  45  men  were 
reported  as  receiving  from  71.4  to  95.2  cents,  88  men 
from  96.2  cenU  to  f  1.19,  20  men  from  $1.19  to  $1.48, 
and  12  men  from  $1.48  to  $1.04  a  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  published  rate  of 
wages  paid  workmen  In  the  various  departments  of 
this  manufacturing  concern  from  January  1  to  June 
80, 1908,  and  the  average  number  of  employees.  In 
this  table  are  reckoned  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,  and  other  mechanics,  as  well  as  helpers  and 
day  laborers.  Boys,  apprentices,  and  foremen  are  not 
Included.  The  wages  stated  are  for  a  day  of  9V^  hours. 


Daily  Wagks. 


Average  Num- 
ber of 
Workmen 


71.4  to  95  cents, 
95oenUto$1.19, 
$1.19  to  $1.43, 
$1.43  to  $1.67, 
$1.67  to  $1.90, 
Above  $1.90, 

Total,  . 


480 
776 
577 
117 
6 
1 


1.956 


A  summary  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  24.54 
percentoftheemployewrw»W€KlfromJl^|pW^ 
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69.12  per  cent  96  cents  to  $1.43,  and  6.84  per  cent  above 
$1.43  a  day. 

The  wages  paid  by  the  wood-palp  and  paper  mill  of 
this  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  concerns 
of  Its  kind  in  Germany,  employing  more  than  1,700 
workmen,  the  larger  part  of  whom  would  be  classed 
as  nnskllled,  were  as  follows :  In  1889,  67  oenU  a  day; 
in  1902,  75  cents  a  day.  The  skilled  or  partly  skilled 
workmen  received  in  1889  an  average  of  78V^  cents  a 
day  and  In  1902  $1.02  a  day. 

Cost  of  Living. 

Closely  related  to  the  que«tion  of  wages  is  that  of 
the  cost  of  living.  This  has  shown  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease and  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  this  locality,  seeing  as  he  does  that  the 
burden  Indirectly  falls  upon  himself.  Competition  is 
forcing  down  the  selling  price  of  his  wares  while  the 
cost  of  living  tends  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  matter  is  recognized  as  one  of  wide  economic 
importance  in  this  manufacturing  centre.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meats,  for  example, 
is  reducing  its  consumption  among  the  working  classes 
and  is  bringing  the  nation  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  nourishment  of  these  classes.  It  is 
noted  that,  in  1901, 22,682  tons  of  hog  and  other  casings 
were  imported  into  the  Empire  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sausages,  indicating  to  what  extent  the 
working  classes  especially  are  dependent  upon  the 
cheaper  meat  products.  Special  stress  is  placed  on 
the  injury  to  the  working  classes  resulting  from  the 
forced  reduction  In  the  use  of  pork. 

An  analysis  of  consumption  statistics  shows  a  falling 
off  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  good  meats  in 
Mannheim  and  an  Increase  of  the  relative  amount  of 
the  cheaper-priced  meats  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
number  of  horses  slaughtered  for  food  in  the  city  was 
404  in  1900,  while  in  1902  the  number  was  554 —  ff,  W. 
Harris,  Consul,  Mannheim,  Germany,  Nov.  26, 1903. 

Tlie  Bemedj  for  I«alM»r  Troubles. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Newoomb  made  the  following  snggestive  ob. 
servations  on  some  phases  of  the  labor  problem : 

Obviously  the  demand  is  for  a  temporary  remedy 
for  a  difficulty  which  ought  ultimately  to  disappear. 
With  this  fact  kept  carefully  in  view,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
sider the  remedy  of  arbitration.  This  has  actually 
but  one  form.  To  be  arbitration  at  all  it  must  be 
wholly  voluntary.  The  term  compulsory  arbitration 
is  self-oontradlctory,  and  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
it  really  means  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  court 
endowed  with  authority  to  make  contracts  relating  to 
labor  services. 

Arbitration  — voluntary  arbitration  —  is  a  term  so 
grateful  to  the  ear  to  which  it  comes  as  a  substitute 
for  the  clash  of  bitter  industrial  struggles  that  it  seems 
ungracious  not  to  commend  it  without  qualification. 
If  men  cannot  agree,  what  can  be  better  than  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  settlement  of  a  disinterested 
and  impartial  third  party  ?  If  men  cannot  agree.  This 
qualification  begs  the  entire  question .  Reasonable  men 
can  agree,  and  unreasonable  men  must  become  reason- 
able or  be  replaced,  in  industrial  affairs,  by  those  who 
are.  One  way  in  which  unreasonable  men  arrange  for 
their  own  replacement  is  by  getting  themselves  into 
situations  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  extricated  ex- 
cept through  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  adjustments  of  industry  are  too  delicate  to  en- 
dure, without  ir^Jury  to  all  concerned,  the  frequent 


interference  of  the  disinterested.  A  atrong  personal 
interest  is  the  element  which  is  most  efleotiva  in  pre- 
venting irreparable  mistakes.  Arbitration  may  be  the 
smaller  of  two  evils,  but  no  one  should  fail  to  reeog- 
nize  it  as  an  evil.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  leaves 
the  determination  of  matters  of  primary  industrial 
imporUnoe  to  persons  who  will  neither  gain  nor  lose 
by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  industry,  it  is  evil 
in  its  consequences,  because,  when  there  is  reason  to 
rely  upon  its  being  arranged  fOr,  that  fact  constltatea 
an  incentive  to  making,  and  insisting  upon,  unreason- 
able  demands. 

The  easy-going  policy  whieh  consents  to  the  sab- 
mission  of  questions  vitally  concerning  the  welfare  of 
an  enterprise  to  persons  who  have  no  stake  in  Its 
success  naturally  leads  to  the  easy-going  method  on 
the  part  of  arbitrators  which  is  expressed  by  *'  split- 
ting the  difference  "  between  the  conflicting  demands 
of  both  of  the  contending  parties.  This  is  the  almost 
uniform  result  of  arbitration. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  decision  and  awards  of  the 
recent  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  you  will  And 
that  that  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  arbitration 
boards  waa  not  able  to  avoid  this  nearly  Inevitable 
result.  In  its  pages  you  will  read  the  eontradietlon 
of  every  substantial  averment  of  the  striking  mine 
workers.  You  will  find  that  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees  of  the  anthracite  operators  did  not,  in  April, 
1902,  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  bituminous 
miners  or  men.  in  other  employments  of  similar  char- 
acter.  You  will  find  that  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  anthracite  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  were  not  lower  than  in  comparable 
regions.  You  will  find  that  the  basis  of  payment  was 
not  unfair  to  the  workmen.  You  will  find  the  United 
Mine  Workers  deserlbed  as  a  body  too  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  bituminous  coal  interests  to  be  a  safe 
fHCtor  in  the  anthracite  Industry.  You  will  find  that 
boys  voted  in  its  meetings  and  gave  a  reckless  tone  to 
Its  management.  You  will  find  that  the  period  of  the 
great  strike  was  one  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
which  the  leaders  of  the  organization  could  not  or, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  effectively  check. 

So  much  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  gathered 
from  unlmpeached  and  unimpeachable  testimony,  and 
so  much  they  clearly,  concisely  and  fearlessly  set 
down  in  the  permanent  record  of  their  arduous  and 
graciously  accepted  task.  But  after  bravely  annonne- 
ing  these  facts  in  terms  quite  equivalent  to  declaring  that 
the  strike  had  no  Justification,  the  commission  yielded, 
as  any  other  arbitrators  would  have  yielded,  and  as 
nearly  all  arbitrators  will  yield  In  future  contro- 
versies, to  the  impulse,  commendable  in  itself,  to  deal 
generously  with  those  who  have  relatively  little,  and 
awarded  a  general  advance  In  wages. 

But  if  voluntary  arbitration  is  no  more  than  a  tem- 
porary and  rather  dangerous  makeshift,  and  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  utterly  to  be  condemned,  what  can 
be  done?  The  answer  has  been  given  — men  must 
learn  to  bargain  together  reasonably.  The  remedy 
ought  to  appeal  to  us  more  because  it  is  a  process  and 
not  a  panacea  ^or  all  the  ills  of  industrial  conflict. 
That  men  can  learn  to  settle  their  disputes  over  wages 
without  outside  aid,  and  that  unions  can  make  and 
keep  collective  bargains,  has  been  abundantly  proven 
during  the  recent  industrial  experience  of  the  United 
States.  All  that  is  required  is  that  there  shall  be  more 
of  this  reasonableness  and  much  less  of  its  opposite. 
That  this  win  come  with  the  growth  and  spread  of 
Intelligence  there  need  be  no  doubt.  —  The  Engineer' 
ing  and  Mining  Journal,    New  York,  March  3, 1904, 
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OITY   LABOR   IN   MASSACHUSETTS- 


The  pay  of  city  laborers  was  considered  in  the  first  publication  of 
the  Labor  Bulletin  in  January,  1897.  The  present  investigation  of  city 
labor  in  the  Commonwealth  is  more  extensive  in  its  scope,  covering  not 
only  the  laborers  in  the  different  departments  of  municipal  work,  but  all 
branches  of  employment  paid  by  the  day.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  has 
also  been  given  consideration,  as  well  as  the  number  employed  during  the 
last  week  in  December,  1903,  the  period  for  which  returns  were  made  in 
almost  every  city.  We  realize  that  the  time  was  inopportune  so  far  as 
the  number  of  employees  was  concerned,  the  number  on  the  payrolls  for 
that  week  being  naturally  small  and,  in  most  cities,  not  indicative  of  the 
weekly  average  for  the  year,  operations  in  some  of  the  departments  being 
entirely  suspended.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  data  on  the  subject 
of  city  labor,  and  the  agitation  attendant  upon  orders  introduced  by  city 
councils  for  increases  in  the  daily  wages  of  laborers,  seemed  to  warrant 
an  immediate  presentation. 

All  cities  are  represented  except  Newburyport,  the  Bureau  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  return  from  this  city.  Little  uniformity  is  shown  in 
the  classification  of  labor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
eight-hour  day  is  now  operative  for  laborers,  mechanics,  and  workmen 
employed  upon  city  work,  all  cities  in  Massachusetts  having  accepted  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  344,  Acts  pf  1899,  amended  by  Chapter  357,  Acts 
of  1900. 

The  showing  for  Boston  is  given  in  detail  for  every  department 
operated  during  the  week  under  consideration.  The  data  were  taken 
from  the  payrolls  of  the  city,  and  the  classification  is  not  arbitrary  but 
is  that  specified  by  the  Civil  Service.  Apparent  inconsistencies  may 
appear,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  water  department  where  we  note  sub- 
foremen  receiving  a  higher  daily  wage  than  foremen.  This  may  doubt- 
less be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foremen  were,  district  overseers  of  small 
gangs,  while  the  sub-foremen  were  assistants  to  foremen  having  more 
responsibility. 

The  following  presentation  shows  by  municipalities,  alphabetically 
arranged,  the  rates  of  daily  wage,  and  the  departments  and  branches  of 
city  labor,  with  remarks  as  to  number  employed,  contract  work,  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  1903,  etc.  C^r\r\n]p> 
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Beverly. 

Dbpartmbhts 

▲VD  Bhamchbs  or  Citt 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabtmbxits 

AMD  Bbabohbs  or  Citt 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Bbidob. 
Employees,  n. «., 

Cbmetebt. 
Laborers 

Pabk  and  Public 

GB0UND8. 

Laborers 

$2.75 
2.00 

2.00 

Sbwsb. 
Laborers,      .... 

Watbb. 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 
2.00 

The  lighting  of  the  city  is  done  by  contract ;  the  printing  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  widle  the  Public  Property  Committee  has  charge 
of  the  public  buildings  department.  The  permanent  wage  earners  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  are  few  in  number,  as  employees  are  hired  when 
needed.  Saturday  half-holidays  were  not  given  to  laborers  in  1903,  but 
were  granted  to  public  officials  during  four  months  of  the  year. 


Boston. 


Dkpabtmbmts 

1 

Dbpabtmbhti 

AND  Bbamohbs  or  Citt 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AHD  Bbamohbs  of  Citt 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labob. 

Labob. 

Bath. 

Bnginbbbing  —  Con. 

Boatmen  and  swimmers,    . 

$2.00 

2.50 

Engineers,  assistant    . 

$4.00 

Caretakers.  .       .       .       . 

2.00 

Inspectors.   . 
Photographers,    . 

!      2.50    3.60 

4.00    6.00 

Charwomen, 

.50 

2.50 

Clerks,  . 

2.00 

Hodmen, 

'.      2.00    2.25 

2.60    8.00 

Coopers, 
Engineers, 

2.50 

Surveyors,    , 
Transitmen, . 

8.50    4.00 

2.60 

8.00 

.*      2.60    2.75 

8.00    8.60 

Instnictors, 

2.50 

4.17 

Janitors, 

2.00    2.25 

2.60 

Hbalth. 

Laborers, 

2.00 

Clerks,  .... 

1.67 

3.00    2.68 

Machinists, 

2.50 

Dlslnfeotors, 

2.26 

Matrons, 

1.25    1.50 

2.00 

Foremen  of  stables,     . 

2.60 

Messengers, 

2.00 

Inspectora  of  milk  and  vln 

Pianists, 

1.00 

egar,  .... 

2.00 

2.60    8.00 

Repairers, 

2.00 

2.50 

Messengers, . 

.50 

.88    1.67 

Bnperlntendenta, 

2.00 

2.60 

Stenographers,     . 

2.50 

Superintendents,  assistant . 

2.25 

Superintendents  of  peddlen 

'> 

assistant    . 

8.00 

bouses,      .        .       .       . 

2.25 

8.00 

Superintendents    of    bath- 

Mabkxt. 

houses,  assistant 

2.00  , 

Janitors, 

15.00* 

Watchmen,  .       .       .       . 

2.25 

Messengers, . 
Watchmeta,  . 

88.87t 
91.741 
91.74} 

Cembtbbt. 

Weighers,    . 

Blacksmiths, 

2.60  , 

Boys, 

1.50 

1.75 

Carpenters,  .       .       .       . 

8.00 

Pabk. 

Clerks 

8.00 

8.20  1 

Bam  bosses. 

1.97J^ 

Custodians,  assistant  . 

3.33 

Blacksmiths, 
Blacksmiths'  assistants. 

8.00 

Emergency  men, . 

2.00 

2.60 

Farmers,       .       .       .       . 

2.00  1 

Boys,    .... 

.76    1.00 

1.60    2.00 

Foremen,      .       .       .       . 

4.38  , 

Carpenters,  . 

8.00 

Gardeners 

2.00    2.60 

8.00  1 

Clerks 

2.00 

Graders  and  sodders, . 

2.00 

Clerks  and  storekeepers, 

2.25 

Grave  diggers,     . 

2.00  ' 

Drivers, 

2.00 

2.00  , 

Engineers,    . 

3.00 

Janitors 

2.60  [ 

Engineers,  assistant   . 

6.60 

Laborers,      .       .        .        . 

2.00 

Engineers,  mechanical 

8.50 

Ledgcmen,    .       .       .       . 
Marble  rubbers,  . 

2.00  1 

Engineers,  steam  roller 

2.76 

2.00 

Firemen, 

2.60 

Messengers, 

2.80 

Foremen, 

4.00 

Monument  and   headstone 

Gardeners,   . 

2.25    2.60 

2.76    8.00 

setters,      .       .       .       . 

2.00 

Harness  makers, . 

2.50 

Officers,  special   . 

2.76 

Horseshoers. 

8.60 

Secretaries 

3.84 

Horseshoers*  helpers, 

2.50 

Sextons,        .... 

2.00 

Inetructors,  . 

8.29 

Stablemen,    .... 

2.50 

Janitors, 

2.60 

Teamsters,   .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .       .       .       . 
Librarians 

2.00    2.26 
1.88 

Enoimebbino. 

Masons 

3.00 

Clerks 

3.76 

Nurserymen, 

2.60 

Draftsmen 

8.25    4.00 

4.25 

Painters,       .       .       .       . 

2.60 

♦  A  week. 


t  A  month. 
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Boston  —  Continaed. 


Dkpartmentr 

AND  BRAHCHBS  op  ClTT 

Labor. 


Park  — Cotj. 
Pavera, . 
Plnmberfl,     . 
Plumbers'  assistants, 
Powdermen, 
Rtmners, 
Shepherds,   . 
Sub-foremeD, 
Superinteodents,  assistant 
SuperiDtendents    of    gym 

nasties. 
Teamsters,   . 
Transitmen, . 
Tree  pruners, 
Watchmen,  . 

Printing. 
Apprentices,  compositors, 
Apprentices,  press  room, 
Binders, 
Bookkeepers, 

Compositors, 

Compositors,  assistant  fore 

men,  .... 
Compositors,  foremen. 
Copy  holders. 
Cutters, 
Foremen, 
Janitors, 
Press  feeders. 
Pressmen,     . 
Pressmen.  Job, 
Proof-readers,      . 
Shippers, 
Stockmen,    . 

Public  Gbounds. 
Gardeners,   . 
Laborers, 

Sodders  and  graders,  . 
Teamsters,   . 

Street. 
Bridge  DivUion. 
3oatmen, 
Carpenters, 
Carpenters*  assistants. 
Clerks,  . 
Drivers, 
Electricians, . 
Hostlers, 
Janitors, 
Painters, 
Saw  fliers, 
stablemen, 
Snb-foremen, 
Teamsters, 
Watchmen, 
Yardmen, 

Ferry  Division. 
.  Boiler  makers. 
Carpenters,  . 
Carpenters'  helperi 
Iron  platers. 
Janitors, 
Joiners, 
Laborers, 
Painters, 
Tankmen, 
Watchmen, 

Sanitary  Division 
Bicycle  tallymen, 
Blacksmiths, 
Blacksmiths    and    spring- 
makers, 
Blacksmiths'  helpers, 
Bracers, 
Carpenters,  . 
Carriage  trimmers. 
Carriage  washers. 
Concrete  mixers, . 
Concreters,  . 
Coopers, 


kAtei  of  Dally  Wage 


2.25 
4.79 


$2.60 
3.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.25 
2.33 
3.25 
5.00 


1.89 


2.88 

1.91  hi 

3.50 

2.50 

1.97X  2.50 


l.OO    1.83      1.67 

1.00    1.33    1.60      1.67 

1.67      2.00 

3  83 

S  2.75    2.83      3'.00 

f  8.33    8.67 

4.17 

5.00 

1.67    2.00      3.00 

3.33 

4.17  5.00 
2.25 
2.00 
3.17 
2.42 
3.33 
2.00 

2.50      2.67 


2.50    2.75    8.00 


2.50 


8.00 
2.00 


2.50 


3.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 


2.60 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
2.26 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.26 
8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


8.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.00 

2.00    2.50      3.00 

3.00      4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00      2.50 


3.25 


3.00    3.17 


2.00 
3.60 


3.00 
2.00  2.50  2.75  3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50  3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 


Dai'ARTH&ltTS 
AMQ  RKAKt^Hli^S  or  ClTT 

La»ok. 


Strbbt  — Con, 


Sanitary  Division  —  Con, 
Custodians,  . 
Dumpers,  . 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, 
Feeders, 
Gilders, 
Gilders,  letterers,  and  paint- 
ers, . 
Harness  makers, . 
Harness  makers'  assistants, 
Helpers. 

Horse  blanket  repairers. 
Horse  clippers,    . 
Horsemen,    . 
Horseshoers, 
Hose  repairers,    . 
Inspectors,  . 
Iron  platers. 
Janitors, 
Laborers, 
Lantern  makers, . 
Ledgemen,   . 
Messengers, . 
Messengers  and  teamsters, 
Millwrights  and  sawyers, 
Painters, 

Plasterers'  helpers, 
Reserve  men. 
Scavengers,  . 
Scowmen,     . 
Sign  painters, 
Stablemen,   . 
Steamfltters'  helpers, 
Sub-foremen, 
Tallymen,     . 
Teamsters,  . 
Veterinary's  assistants. 
Watchmen,  . 
Weighers,    . 
Wheelwrights,     . 
Yardmen,     . 

Sewer  Division 
Axemen, 
Blacksmiths. 
Blacksmiths'  helpers. 
Blue-printers, 
Boys,    . 

Bracers, 

Brickslingers, 
Caretakers,  . 
Carpenters,  . 
Carpenters'  assistants. 
Carriage  trimmers. 
Cement  mixers  ana  testers 
Clerks.  .... 
Coachmen,    . 
Coal  passers, 
Concreters,  . 
Concrete  washers. 
Custodians,  . 
Derrickmen, 

Draftsmen,  . 

Edgestone  setters. 

Electricians, 

Engineers,  assistant    . 

Engineers,  junior. 

Firemen, 

Gasfitters  and  plumbers, 

Gatemen, 

Horse  drivers. 

Hostlers, 

House  inspectors, 

Inspectors,   . 

Inspectors  of  castings. 
Instrument  men, . 
Iron  workers. 
Janitors, 

Laborers, 

Ledgemen,    . 


Xalea  of  DaUj  Wiigs 


$2.50 

2.00    2.26    2.50 

2.50    3.50 

2.00    2.25    2.60    3.00 

2.00    2.25 

2.50    8.60 

2.60 

3.00 

2.00    2.25    2.60 

2.00  2.26 
2.26 
2.00 
2.50 

8.00  3.17 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00  2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.60 
2.00 

2.50  2.76 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00    2.50 

2.00    2.25 

2.50    8.00    3.60 

2.00    2.25    2.60 

2.50 

2.00    2.75    8.00 

2.00    2.25    2.50    8.00 

2.00  2.25 
2.00 

2.26    2.60 

2.50    3.00 

2.75  3.00 
2.00    2.26    2.50 


2.25 


1.50    1.75 

2.00    2.25 

2.75    8.50 

2.00 

2.60    2.75    8.00 


2.00 
8.25 


3.00 
8.50 


2.25 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.00 

4.00 
4.00 
2.50 


2.00 
3.00 
4.00 


2.00 
2.50 
2.00 


2.26 
3.60 
5.00 

8.00 

2.00 
2.10 
2.76 
2.25 


2.50 
8  00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 

2.26 
2.00 
8.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.76 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.60 
6.00 
6.00 
2.83 
2.50 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
8.50 
2.60 
8.76 
5.60 
4.00 
3.50 
2.25 
2.50 
2.26 

2.50 
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Boston  —  Continued. 


DBPABTMKMT8 
ABD  BBAKCIUS  of  CiTT 

Labor. 


Bates  of  Dally  Wtgtt 


DBPABTMKim 

Ain>  Bramches  op  Citt 
Labor. 


Batea  of  Dally  Wage 


STBBET~Ck>D. 

Sewer  Division^ Con. 
Locksmen,   . 
Lumber  measurers,    . 
Masons, 

Masons,  jobbing. 
Masons*  tenders, . 
Mates  ( to  wboat) , 
Oil  testers,    . 
Pan-men, 
Patternmakers,  . 
Pile  pluggers, 
Pipe  layers, . 
Plumbers  and  locksmiths. 
Rammers,     . 
Reserve  men, 
Riggers, 
Rociunen,     . 
Rodmen, 

Rubber  goods  repairers, 
Sailors  (towboat), 
Saw  filers,    . 
Seamen, 

Sewer  masons,     . 
Sheet  plank  drivers,   . 
Smoke  inspectors,  assistant 
Btationarv  engineers. 
Steam  drillers,     . 
Stone  cutters, 
Stonemasons, 
Storekeepers, 

Sub-foremen, 

Sworn  weighers  and  store- 
keepers,    . 

Tallymen,    . 

Teamsters,  . 

Valve  makers,     . 

Veterlnary's  assistants. 

Veterinary  dentist's  assist- 
ants, . 

Vulcanizers, 

Watchmen,  . 

Watchmen  (towboat) 

Water-cock  makers. 

Weighers,     . 

Wharfingers, 

Wharfmen,  , 

Yardmen,     . 

Street  Cleaning  Division 
Bracers. 

Bracers*  assistants, 
BricksUngers, 
Broom  makers,    . 
Carpenters'  assistants 
Carriage  washers, 
Coachmen,    . 
Concrete  mixers, 
Coopers, 
Custodians,  . 
Drivers, 

Edgestone  joiners. 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, . 
Graders, 
Helpers, 
Hostlers, 

Hostlers  and  teamsters^ 
Inspectors,  .    *  . 
Janitors, 
Laborers,      . 
Ledgemen,    . 
Locksmen,   . 
Machine  drivers, . 
Masons'  tenders, . 
Painters, 
Pan-men, 
Patch  pavers, 
Pavers,  assistant . 
Pavers'  helpers,  . 
Plasterers'  helpers, 
Stablemen,   . 
Sub-foremen, 
Sweeping  machine  drivers. 
Tallymen,     . 
Teamsters,  . 


$2.00 
2.00 
5.60 

2.60  3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
8.50 
2.00 

2.26    2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.00    2.26    2.60 

2.00 

2.00    2.25 

1.75    2.00    2.25    2.60 

2.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00  2.25 
5.00 
2.25 
3.00 
2.50  8.00  4.00 
2.60 

2.00  3.00 
2.00 

2.67  8.00 
2.75  3.00  3.50 
4.25    5.00 

3.00 

1.75    2.00 

2.00    2.10    2.25    2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00    2.25 

2.00    2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00    2.50    8.00 

2.25    2.50 

2.25 


2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00    2.50 

2.00 

2.10 

2.50 

2.10    2.26 

2.00 

3.50 

2.00    2.02 

2.10 

2.50 

2.00    2.60    3.00 

2.02 

2.00    2.02 

2.00    2.02    2.10 

2.10 

3.00 

2.00    2.25    2.50 

2.00    2.02    2.10    2.25 

2.00    2.02    2.10 

2.00    2.10    2.25 

2.10 

2.00    2.10 

2.50 

2.02    2.10 

2.10 

2.25 

2.10 

2.00 

2.10    2.25    3.25 

3.00 

2.00    2.10 

2.02    2.50    3.00 

2.00    2.02    2.10    2.25 


Stbeet  —  Con. 

Street  Cleaning  IHvition 
—  Con. 
Veterlnary's  assistants. 
Watchmen,  . 
Wharfingers, 
Wbitewashers,    . 
Yardmen,     . 

Street  Paving  JHvi^ion. 
Automobile  drivers, 
Bicycle  tallymen, 
Blacksmiths. 
Blacksmiths*  helpers, 
Boatmen, 

Boiler  makers*  helpers, 
Boys,    . 
Bracers, 
Brick  sorters, 
Carpenters.  . 
Carpenters*  assistants. 
Carriage  trimmers, 
Clerks,  . 
Coachmen,   . 
Concrete  mixers, 
Concreters,  . 
Custodians,  . 
Derrickmen, 
Draftsmen,  . 
Drivers, 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, . 
Engineers,    . 
Engineers,  assistant  (dvil) 
Feeders, 
Firemen, 
Foremen, 
Gauge  makers,    . 
Granolithic  workers, 
Harness  makers, . 
Horfe  clippers,    . 
.Horseshoers, 
Inspectors,   . 
Inspectors,  lumber 
Interpreters, 
Janitors, 
Laborers,     . 
Lantern  makers, . 
Ledgemen,    . 
Locksmen,    . 
Machinists'  helpers. 
Masons,  jobbing  . 
M  essengers, . 
MlUwrights, 
Painters, 
Patch  pavers. 
Patch  pavers*  assistants, 
Pavers, . 

Pavers*  helpers,  . 
Pebble  heaters,    . 
Pipe  layers,  . 
Plasterers*  helpers, 
Plumbers*  helpers, 
Powdormen, 
Rammers,     . 
Reserve  men, 
Rodmen, 

Sash  and  door  makers, 
Saw  filers,     . 
Stablemen,    . 
Steam  drillers,     . 
Steamfltters'  helpers. 
Stone  cutters. 
Sub-foremen, 
Supervisors,  constmction 
Tagmen, 
Tallymen,     , 
Tar  boilers, . 
Teamsters,  . 
Tool  makers, 
Transitmen, 
Veterlnary's  assistants, 
Watchmen,  . 
Weighers.    . 
Weighers*  assistants. 
Weighers,  temporary 
Wharfingers, 


$2.10 
2.00 


2.00 

2.50 

2.00    2.25 


1.60 
2.00 

2.60    8.00-  3.25 

2.00    2.26 

2.60 

2.60 

2^25 


2.00    2.50 


3.00 


2.00 
4.00    6.00 


3.60 


2.00 
2.00    3.00    3.50 


2.00    2.10 
2.00 


2.00    2.50 

2.25    2.50 

2.50    3.00 

2.00    2.26 

2.50 

2.00 


2.25    2.50 

2.00 

2.00    2.60 


2.10 
2.25 


2.50 
3.00 


2.00    2.25    2.60 

2.00    2.10    2.25 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00    2.10    2.25 

2.00    2.50    2.76 

2.00    2.50 

2.00    2.60 


2.25 
2.25 
3.00 
2.02 
2.00 


2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.0O 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.25 

2.00 

8.00 

5.75 

2.00 

2.83% 

4.00 

2.50 

2.00 

8.00 

2.25 

8.16H 

5.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

2.50 

3.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.60 

3.00 

2.00 

2.26 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.25 

2.60 

8  00 

3.00 

2.25 

3.00 
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Boston- 

-  Concluded. 

DBPABTMSMT8 

Dbpabtmbnts 

AHD  BSAMCHBS  OP  CiTT 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labob. 

Strbbt  — Con. 

Water  — Con. 

Street  Paving  Dimsion 
—  Con. 

Laborers,     .       .       .       . 

(     $2.00 
{       2.40 

2.10           2.26 
2.50           2.76 

Whitewashera,    . 

$2.00 

(       2.90 

3.00           3.50 

Yardmen,     .       .       .       . 

1.75    2.00    2.25 

MachinUU,  .        .        .        . 
Machinists^  assistants. 
Masons 

2.75           3.00 
2.25           2.50 
2.50           3.00 

Street  WateHng  DlviHon. 

Painters,       .        .        .        . 
Pavers 

2.60 
2.90           3.00 

Clerks  and  mesBengers, 
Coachmen,   .       .       .       . 

3.00 
2.50 

Pipe  layers, .       .       .       . 
Plumbers,     .       .       .       . 

2.40           2.50 
3.00           3.25 

Drivers,        .        .       .       . 
LaborerB 

2.50 
2.00 

Plumbers'  helpers,      . 

{       2.20 

2.00 
2.25           2.50 

1.75 

Repairers 

i       2.90 

3.25 

Tallymen,     .       .       .       . 

1.75 

Reservoir  keepers, 

Rodmen 

Sealers  and  examiners. 

2.00           2.10 
2.25 
2.90 

Water. 

Sealers  and  examiners  of 

Blacksmiths, 

3.00 

fire  pipes, .... 

3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

2.20 

Stablemen,   .       .       .       . 

2.00 

2.10           2.25 

Boys.     .       .       .       .       . 

1.75 

Stonecutters, 

2.50 

Bracers, 

2.50 

Storekeepers, 

3.00 

Calkers,        .        . 

2.20 

Storekeepers,  assistant 

2.25 

Oalkers  and  bracers. 

2.40 

Sub-foremen, 

3.25 

Calkers  (machinUts), 

2.20 

Tallymen,     .       .       .       . 

2.00           2.26 

Carpenters,  . 

2.75    3.00    3.25 

Teamsters,  .       .       .       . 

2.00 

2.25           2.50 

Custodians,  . 

2.00    2.25    2.50 

Testers   and   adjusters   of 

Derrickmen, 

2.10 

meters,      .       .       .       . 

2.50 

Draftsmen,  . 

3.00 

Transitmen,. 

3.00 

Drivers, 

2.26 

Watchmen,  .... 

2.25           2.40 

Engineers,    . 

2.75    3.00 

Yardmen,     .       .       .       . 

2.50           8.00 

Bngineers,  assistant 

5.00 

Firemen, 

2.50 

WiRBfl. 

Foremen,      . 

2.50    3.00 

Deputy  inspectors,     . 

819*  to  1,000* 

Fountain  repairers. 

2.26 

Deputy  inspectors,  assistant 

364* 

Gate  markers. 

2.40 

Dra/tnmen,  .       .       .       . 

1,500* 

Gatemen, 

2.50 

Engineers,  '.        .        .        . 

1,500* 

Helpers, 

2.25 

Inspectors,    .        .       .       . 

1,000*  to  1,400* 

Inspectors,  .        .       .       . 

3.00 

Linemen,      .       .       .       . 

728*  to  1,000* 

*  Per  annum. 


The  number  of  employees  on  the  payroll  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
classified  under  the  above  departments  and  wages,  for  the  week  ending 
December  31,  1903,  was  4,830,  distributed  by  departments  as  follows: 
Bath,  125;  cemetery,  86;  engineering,  44;  health,  29;  market,  five; 
park,  233;  printing,  129;  public  grounds,  60;  street,  3,427  (including 
the  following  divisions:  Bridge,  34;  ferry,  38;  sanitary,  715;  sewer, 
1,035;  street  cleaning,  428;  street  paving,  1,153;  and  street  watering, 
24)  ;  water,  662  ;  and  wires,  30.  In  a  few  instances,  such  as  in  the 
printing  department,  the  weekly  ^vage  has  been  brought  to  a  daily  basis ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  daily  wage  was  reported.  In  the  classification  no 
distinction  has  been  made  between  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  By 
order  of  the  Mayor,  upon  request  of  the  City  Council,  laborers  and 
mechanics,  whose  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  were  allowed  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturdays  during  1903,  without  loss  of  pay.  Street  lighting 
done  by  contract. 

Brockton. 


Dbpabtmbmts 

▲VD  Bbakchbs  or  Citt 

Ljlbob. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dkpabtmbmtb 

AND  Bbanohbs  or  Citt 

Labob. 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Cbmrtert. 
Laborers,      .... 
Superintendent,  . 

$2.25 
3.19  1 

Health. 

Drivers 

Foremen,      .... 

$2.25 
3.33 

— ^=^ ^ — 
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Dbpaxtmsmts 

DUPABTMBirTS 

▲VD  Bbahchbb  or  Cm 

Bates  of  DaUj  Wage 

AXD  Bkaxobbs  ov  Ort 

Bates  of  Dally  Wsge 

Labor. 

Labob. 

HvALTH~Oon. 
Laborers,     .... 
ScaveDgerB,  .... 

$2.26 
2.26 

Stbsbt. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

$3.38 
2.25 

Public  Buildings. 
Employees,  n. »., 

Public  Pbopbbtt  ahd 

Works. 

Laborers,      .... 

8.25 
2.25 

Water. 

Calkers 

Foremen,     .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.75 
3.83 
2.26 

Sbwbb. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

3.00    3.38 
2.25 

1                   Wires. 

1   Linemen,      .... 

3.W 

The  work  of  the  bridge  department  is  largely  done  by  contittct,  the 
balance  by  the  highway  department.  The  city  has  no  printing  plant. 
The  average  nmnber  of  employees  in  the  departments  named  at  wages 
specified  is  246.     The  laborers  did  not  have  Satmrday  half-holiday. 

Cambridsre. 


A3SD  BBABOHSS  OV  CITT 

Labob. 

Bates  of  DaUy  Wafs 

AVD  Bbavchbs  or  CiTT 
Labos. 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Bbibob. 

Employees,  fi.s., 

Cbmbtert. 
Laborers,      .... 

$18.21*  ao.i8* 

2.00      2.25 

Paving. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .        .     ' . 
Pavers,          .... 

$2.50    8.00       4.00 

2.00 

2.75  to  4.50 

Health. 

Drivers 

Foremen,      .... 
Scavengers,  .... 

2.00 

14.00*  15.00* 

2.00 

Sbwer. 
Foremen,      .... 
Inspectors,   .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.25       2.60 

3.25 

2.00       2.26 

Park  and  Public 
Grounds. 

Foremen 

Foresters,     .... 
Laborers,      .... 
Matrons,       .... 
Superintendents, . 

20.00* 
20.00* 
2.00      2.26 

10.00*  1 
18.00*  1 

Water. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

Wires. 
Inspectors,   .... 
Linemen,      .... 

15.00* 
2.00 

18.00*    21.00* 
16.00*    18.60* 

A  week. 


There  were  444  employees  in  the  above-named  city  departments  of 
Cambridge  at  the  specified  rates  of  wages.  The  city  employees  were 
allowed  Saturday  half-holiday  six  months  during  the  year. 


Chelsea. 


Dbpabtmbxts 

AVD  BBANOHBS  of  CITT 

Labor. 


Park  and  Public 

Oroundb. 

Laborers,     .       .       .       . 

Public  Buildinos  and 
Works. 
Employees,  n. «., 


Foremen, 


Street. 


Bates  of  DaUy  Wage 


$2.00 

2.75    8.00 
2.75 


Dbpaktmbvts 

AND  BBANOHBS  of  CITT 

Labos. 


Street— Con. 
Laborers, 
Pavers, . 


Foremen, 
Laborers, 


Water. 


Linemen, 


Wires. 


Bates  of  Daily  Wage 


$2.00 
4.00 


3.00 
2.00 


2.60 
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The  work  of  the  health  department  is  done  by  contract.  Total  em- 
ployees on  city  labor,  as  above  specified,  numbered  48 ;  extra  men  are 
hired  when  a  larger  force  is  necessary.  No  Saturday  half-holidays  were 
given,  but  permanent  men  receive  one  week's  vacation  in  summer  without 

loss  of  pay. 

Chicopee. 


OlPARTMBMTS 

AJfD  Bbahghxs  or  CRT 
Labob. 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabtmbbts 
▲vn  BBABCHBg  or  CiTT 

LABOB. 

Bates  of  Daflj  Wage 

Ckmbtbbt. 
Laborers,     .... 

Elxotbio  Light. 
Electricians, 
Engineers,    .... 

Firemen 

Laborers,      .... 
Lamp  trimmers,  . 
Linemen,      .... 

.    $1.75 

2.25    8.00 

2.50    3.50 

2.33    2.50 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

PUBUO  BUIIJ>IlfOB. 

Laborers,      .... 

Skwbb. 
Laborers,      .... 
Masons 

Watbb. 
Engineers,^. 
'    Firemen,       .... 
1   Laborers, 

$1.75 

1.75    2.00 
4.00 

8.00 

2.00    2.25 

1.75 

The  pay  of  ordinary  laborers  for  the  city  in  all  departments  is  $1.75 
a  day ;  a  few  old  and  experienced  men  receive  $2  a  day.  The  city  has 
no  foremen  in  the  departments  employing  labor,  as  the  superintendent 
of  streets  has  full  charge  of  highways,  sewers,  sidewalks,  and  bridges. 
City  printing  is  done  by  contract.  Collection  of  garbage  is  also  done  by 
contract.  No  half-holidays  with  pay  were  granted  to  laborers.  Engi- 
neers and  firemen  in  the  electric  light  and  water  departments,  who  run 
seven  days  a  week,  are  allowed  *'  time  off"  without  loss  of  pay.  About 
60  city  employees  included  in  the  classification  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. 

Everett. 


Dbtabtmbbts 

ABD  BbABOBBS  of  CITT 

La  BOB 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabtmbbts 

▲vn  Bbaxohbs  op  Citt 

Labob. 

Bates  of  DaUj  Wage 

Cbmbtbbt. 
Laborers,     .... 

Sbwbb. 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers  and  teamsters,    . 

$1.75    2.00    2.25 

3.00 
2.00 

Stbbxt. 
Blacksmiths, 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 
Teamsters,  .... 

Watbb. 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00    2.25 

2.25    2.50 

The  work  of  the  health  department  and  that  of  the  street  lighting  are 
done  by  contract.  No  half-holidays  in  1903.  About  60  employed  at 
specified  rates. 


Fall  River. 


Dbpabtmbbts 

AVD  Bbabohbs  or  Citt 

Labob. 


Obxbtbbt. 
Laborers,     . 

Lighting. 


Boys.    .... 
Employees,  . 

Pabx  and  Public 
Qboundb. 
Laborers, 


Rates  of  Dally  Wage 


$2.00 


6.00*    7.00* 
2.00 


2.00 


Dbpabtmbbts 

AND  BBAHCSBS  op  CITT 
I.ABOB 


Pubuo  Pbofbbtt  and 

WOBKB. 

Laborers,     . 

Stbbbt. 
Foremen,      . 
Laborers,     . 

Watbb. 
Foremen, 
Laborers,      . 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 


$2.00    2.50 

2.50    2.75    3.00 
2.00  . 

2.25    2.60    3.00 
2.00 


/Google 
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About  230  employees  were  working  for  city  at  specified  classifica- 
tion and  wage  during  the  last  week  in  December,  1903.  Laborers  were 
granted  Saturday  half-holiday,  without  loss  of  weekly  time,  as  the  time 
off  was  made  up  through  the  week.  Collection  of  garbage  and  also  con- 
struction work  done  under  contract. 


Fltchburgr. 

Dbpabtmbnts 

Depabtmbvts 

JLND  BiuiircHKS  or  ClTT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AKD  BBAHCHBS  or  OiTT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labob. 

Labob. 

Cbmetbbt. 

Street  —  Con. 

Laborers 

$1.80 

Rammers,     .... 

$0.24 

Tenders 

.24 

Street.* 

Foremen,      .... 

.32     .38 

Laborers,      .... 

.22 

Water. 

MasoDs,  brick 

.24     .27 

Calkers 

2.2S 

Masons,  stone 

.27     .32 

Foremen,      .... 

2.60 

Pavers 

.27 

Laborers 

1.75 

*  Employees  pidd  by  the  hoar. 


About  155  men  were  employed  at  city  labor.  The  following  de- 
partments have  work  done  by  contract :  Lamp,  park  and  public  grounds, 
and  printing.     There  were  no  Saturday  half-holidays. 


Gloucester. 

Dbpabticbxts 

AED  Bbavohbs  or  Citt 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

DBPABTMBMT8 
AED  BbANOBBS  op  CITT 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Dany  Wage 

Street. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.50 
2.00 

Water. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,     .... 

$2.50 
2.00 

In  general,  the  pay  of  laborers  is  $2  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
day  half-holidays  were  not  allowed  in  1903. 


Satur- 


HaverhilL 

The  municipal  laborers  receive  $2  a  day,  the  foremen  receiving  $2.25 
a  day.  The  departments  hiring  laborers  and  foremen  are  as  follows  : 
Bridge,  cemetery,  park  and  public  grounds,  sewer,  and  street.  The 
work  of  the  health  department  is  done  by  contract ;  the  water  depart- 
ment is  under  a  separate  commission.     No  Saturday  half-holidays. 


Holyoke.* 

# 

DBPABTMBMT8 
AMD  BBAMOHBB  op  CiTT 

Labob. 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabtmbmts 

AKD  BBANCHB8  OP  CiTT 

Labor. 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Health. 

Drivers 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers 

Public  Buildinos. 

Foremen 

Laborers,      .... 

$0.25     .43%     .50 
.ZlVa 
.25 

.25     1 

Sewer. 
Laborers,      ...» 

Street  Cleahino. 
Employees,  .... 

Water. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers 

•0.28% 
.25    .S7V4    .40 

*  Employees  paid  by  the  hour. 
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The  average  number  of  employees  is  90.  All  out-door  departments, 
excepting  the  park,  were  allowed  Saturday  half-holiday  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  foil  48  hours  a  week  were  worked,  time  being  made  up. 


liSwrence. 


Dkpartmsmts 

Dbpabtmbnts 

AMD  BRAHGHSa  OF  CiTT 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

AMD  BBAHOHBS  of  CITT 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labok. 

Labos. 

Bbidok. 

Sbwbb. 

Carpenters,  .... 

$2.50 

Foremen,      .... 

$3.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Masons,        .... 

4.48 

Cbmitebt. 

Laborers 

1.75  to  2.00 

SiDBWALK. 

Foremen,      .... 

2.50 

Drivers,  laborers,  and  scav- 

Laborers  

2.00 

engers 

2.00 

Park  akd  Public 

Stbbbt. 

Blacksmiths, 

2.50 

Laborers,     .... 

1.75  to  2.00 

Carpenters,  .... 

2.00 

Foremen 

2.50 

Paying. 

Painters,       .... 

2.00 

Foremen,     .... 

2.50 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Pavers, 

2.50 

Watbb. 

Calkers 

2.25 

Public    Buildikos    and 

Foremen,      .... 

2.60  to  3.75 

Public  Pbopbbtt  and 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

WOBKS. 

Carpenters,  .... 

2.60 

Foremen,      .... 

8.25  ! 

Wibbs. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00  , 

Inspectors 

3.28 

Painters,       .... 

8.00  t 

The  employees  covered  in  the  above  presentation  numbered  190. 
Very  little  contract  work  is  let.  City  department  employees  have  Sat- 
urday half-holidays,  but  they  work  48  hours  a  week. 


Lowell. 


Dbpabtmxmts 

DSPARTMBirrS 

AND  BbABOHU  or  ClTT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  BBANCHXS  or  CiTT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

La  BOB. 

Ckmbtbbt. 

Public  Buildingb. 

Laborers,     .... 

$1.75 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00    2.50 

Hbalth. 

Saititabt. 

Drivers,        .... 
Foremen,      .... 

2.00 
3.25 

Laborers 

2.25 

Laborers,     .... 

1.80 

Sbwbb. 

Scavengers,  .... 

1.80 

Foremen,      .... 

3.75 

Inspectors,  .... 

3.00 

Pabk  and  Public 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Obounds. 

1 

Laborers,     .... 

1.75    2.00 

Stbbit  CLXANnre. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.76 

Paving. 

Foremen,      .... 

4.00 

Watbb. 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 

3.00 

Pavers, 

3.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00    2.50 

The  city  employees  included  in  the  above  numbered  about  400. 
The  park,  sewer,  street,  and  water  departments  did  not  work  Saturday 
afternoons,  but  time  was  made  up  during  the  week.  Work  of  the  lamp 
and  printing  departments  is  done  by  conti*act. 
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Lynn. 


Dbpabtmimts 

ABD  BBABCHKS  of  CITT 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

ABD  BBABOHBS  or  OITT 

Rates  of  Dafly  Wage 

Labor. 

Labob. 

Cemetery. 

Sewer —  Con. 

Laborers 

$2.00 

Inspectors,   .... 

$3.00 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Health. 

Drivers,        .... 

2.00 

Street. 

Foremen,      .... 

8.28 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Scavengers 

2.00 

Water. 

Foremen,      .... 

3.00    3.25 

Park  and  Public 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Grounds. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Wires. 

Inspectors,   .... 

2.«S 

Sewer. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 

2.84M,| 

,    Linemen,      .... 

2.50 

Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  city  employees  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Street  lighting  and  printing  are  done  by  con- 
ti-act,  as  well  as  some  sewer  work.  The  number  of  employees  covered 
bv  above  schedule  for  the  last  week  in  December  was  132. 


Maiden. 

Dbpabtmbbts 

AMD  BbaKCHBS  of  CITT 

Labob. 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabticbxts 

AHD  BBABCHBS  of  CITT 

1                   Labob. 

Rates  of  DaUy  Waff* 

Cexetert. 
Laborers,     .... 

Health. 

Drivers,  laborers,  and  scav- 
engers,       .... 

$2.00 
2.00 

1                   Sewer. 

t    Foremen  and  inspectors,    . 

1    Laborers 

1                  Water. 
1   Calkers,        .... 
I    Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,     .... 

$2.50 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 
2.00 

About  50  municipal  employees  were  covered  by  the  above  schedule. 
No  half-holidays  were  granted.     Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 


Marlborougrh. 


Dbpabtmbbts 

and  bbabohbs  of  citt 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Dbpabtmbbts 

and  bbabchbs  of  cltt 

Labob. 

Rates  of  DaUy  Wage 

Patino. 
Foremen,      .... 

Laborers 

Pavers 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 

$3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

8.00 

Sewer  — Con. 
Laborers,      .... 

Water. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

2.50 
2.00 

The   sewer  department  employs  from  two  to  90  men. 
holidays  were  allowed.     Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 


No  half- 


Medford. 


Departmbnth 

AND  BBABCHBS  OF  CiTT 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Dbpabtmbbts 

ABD  BBABCHBS  OF  CiTT 

Labob. 

Rates  of  DaUy  Wage 

Health. 
Drivers,        .... 
Laborers,      .... 
Scavengers,  .... 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.00    2.10 

2.00 

1.75    2.00 

2.60 
2.00    2.25    2.32 

Street. 
Employees,  n. «., 

Street  Cleaning. 
Employees,  n. «., 

Water. 
Calkers,        .... 
Foremen,      .       .  ■    . 
Laborers,      .... 

uiuiLizea 

(            $1.75    2.00    2.25 
j              2.82    2.50    2.75 

(              1.75    2.00    2.25 
f              2.50    2.75 

2.25 
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The  number  of  employees  covered  by  the  schedule  averages  125. 
The  Saturday  half-holiday  was  in  force  for  eight  weeks  in  1903. 


Melrose. 


DKPAKTMBMT8 

Depabtmbnts 

AVD  BSANORES  OF  ClTY 
La  BOB 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  BBAXCHBS  op  CITT 

1                     Labob. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

ClKBTIRT. 

Laborers,     .... 

Patiho. 
Laborers,     .... 

Sbwbb. 
Foremen,      .... 
Inspectors,   .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.00  1 

Stbebt. 

Laborers 

Street  cleaning  employees, 

$2.00 
1.00 

2.00 

8.00  ! 

2.26 

2.00 

Water. 
Calkers,        .... 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.25 
8.00 
2.00 

Work  of  the  health  and  lamp  departments  is  done  by  contract.     Sat- 
urday half-holidays  were  not  allowed. 


New  Bedford. 


Dbpartmkmts 

Dbpabtmbnts 

AND  BBAVCHBS  op  CITT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  BBAV0HB8  OP  CrTT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

IJIBOR. 

La  BOB. 

Bbidob. 

Strbbt  — Con. 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

Sanitary  Division, 

OsmTBRT. 

Employees,  n.«.. 

$2.25 

Laborers 

1.50    1.70    1.95    2.00 

Hbalth. 

Street  OUaning  Division. 

Health  officers,    . 

2.75 

Laborers,      .... 

1.80    2.00 

Sbwbb. 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

3.00 
1.80    2.00 

Watbb. 
CaUcers,        .... 

2.76 

Strbbt. 

Foremen,      .... 

8.00    6.00 

Laborer?,     .... 

1.80    2.00    2.26 

Paving  Division. 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 
Employees,  n. «.,        .        . 

2.60 
2.00 
2.76 

WiRBS. 

Linemen,      .... 

2.50 

The  preceding  schedule  for  week  ending  January  2,  1904,  covered 
about  160  employees.  The  force  of  labor  employed  at  that  time  was  the 
smallest  in  years,  owing  to  severity  of  weather.  No  half-holidays  in 
1903.  The  work  of  the  following  departments  is  done  by  contract: 
Health  (partly),  lamp,  printing,  public  buildings,  and  public  property 
and  works. 

Newton. 


AND  BBANGHXS  op  CITT 

'       Labor. 

Rates  of  DaUy  Wage 

Dbpartmbmts 

AND  BBANCRBS  of  OlTT 

Labob. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Hbalth. 
Laborers,      .... 

Payibo  (Road  Work). 

Foremen 

Laborers,     .... 
Pavers 

Sbwbr. 
Foremen,      .... 

$1.76 

2.50    8.00    8.26 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 

Bbwbr  —  Con. 

Inspectors 

Laborers,      .... 

Watbr. 
CaUcers,        .... 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

WiRBfl. 

Linemen,      .... 

$3.00    4.50 
1.76 

2.25 
2.75    8.00    4.00 
1.75    2.00    2.25 

2.00    2.75    8.50 

V.,>^C.>^>^iV 
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About  175  city  employees  covered  by  the  schedule.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  health  department  and  the  work  of  the  lamp  department  are 
done  by  contract.     No  half-holidays;  men  work  eight  hours  a  day. 


North  Adams. 

Dkpaktusmts 

AKD  Branches  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

DEPARTMEKT8 

▲MD  Brakchu  of  Citt 
Labor. 

Rates  Of  Dally  W»g« 

Cemetery. 
Laborers,      .... 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.50 

2.50 
1.50 

Street. 
Laborers 

Water. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

tl.50 

1.75  to  3.00 
1.50 

Laborers  receive  $1.50  for  eight-hour  day.  Paving  and  wire  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  part  of  work  of  health  department,  contracted  for.  No 
half-holidays. 

Northampton. 


Departmbkts 

AND  BrAKOHRS  of  CITT 

Labor. 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departmbkts 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Bates  of  DaUy  Wage 

Sewer. 
Laborers,      .... 

Street. 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.75 
1.75  to  2.26 

Water. 
Calkers  and  foremen, . 
Laborers 

$S.50 
1.75 

About  30  men  employed  under  above  schedule,  25  of  these  being  in 
the  street  department.  City  printing  is  done  by  contract;  also,  health 
department  work.     No  Saturday  half-holidays. 


Pittsfield. 

No  information  was  returned  for  municipal  departmental  work  in 
Pittsfield.  Laborers  are  paid  $1.75  for  eight-hour  day.  Double  teams 
and  drivers  are  paid  $4.50  for  eight-hour  day.  It  was  stated  to  be  im- 
possible to  give  definite  number  employed,  as  circumstances  regulated 
number  of  employees. 

Quincy. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  Cnx 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

, 

Cemetery. 

Sewbr— Con. 

Laborers 

$1.75 

Inspectors,   .... 

$2.25 

Laborers,     .... 

1.75 

Health. 

1 

Drivers,        .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

1                  Water. 

Calkers,        .       .       .       . 

2.25 

Sewer. 

Foremen 

2.75 

Foremen 

3.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

The  employees  covered  by  the  above  classification  numbered  25. 
A  large  part  of  the  city  work  is  done  by  contract.  No  half-holidays 
were  allowed  in  1903.  ^  , 
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Salem. 


DSPABTMBMT8 

Dkpabticbxts 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

And  Bbanohxs  or  Cmr 

Rates  of  DaUy  Wage 

Labok. 

Labor. 

Ckmetsbt. 

Stbibt,  Bbidoi,  ahd 
Sewbb. 

Foremen,      .... 

$2.50 

Florlsto,       .... 

2.60 

Carpenters  and  bridge  work- 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

ers,    

$2.60 

Foremen,      .... 

4.25 

Hbalth. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers  and  others,  . 

2.60 
2.00 

Wateb. 
Oaikers 

2.60 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Park  and  Public 

Gbounds. 

Wibbs. 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Linemen,      .... 

2.00    2.60 

About  120  employees  are  covered  by  the  above  report.     All  em- 
ployees had  Satmrday  half-holiday  for  two  months  in  1903. 


Somerrille. 


Dbpabtmbvts 

Dbpabtmbbts 

ABD  BRABCHKS  of  CITT 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

ABD  BKANGHBS  of  CITT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Laboi. 

Laboh. 

Hbalth. 

Skwbb  ~  Con. 

All  day  employees,     . 

$2.00 

Inspectors,   .... 

$8.50 

Laborers 

2.00 

Pabk  akd  Public 

Qbouicds. 

Employees,  n. «., 

2.60 

Watbb. 

Foremen,      .... 

3.60 

PAVUfO. 

Laborers 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 

2.60    3.00 

laborers,      .... 

2.00 

1 

Wibbs. 

Skwbb. 

) 

Inspectors,   .... 

3.66 

Foremen,      .... 

8.00  1 

Linemen 

2.60    2.76 

The  number  of  employees  varies  as  occasion  requires,  the  average 
number  employed,  under  above  schedule,  being  265.  All  special  paving 
of  streets,  building  of  sewers,  and  grading  public  parks  are  done  by  con- 
tract ;  also,  the  lighting  of  the  city  is  by  contract,  as  well  as  special 
printing.  Halfr holidays  were  granted  during  July  and  August  in  1903 
to  the  health,  highway,  sewer,  water,  and  public  grounds  departments. 


SprlDfiTfield.  . 

Depabtxbnts 

1 

Depabtmbktb 

ABD  BBABCHBS  of  CITT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage      | 

AND  BBABOHBS  of  CITT 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labok. 

1 

Labor. 

Health  (Scaybkobb)  . 

t 

1 

Sewbb. 

Drivers,        .... 

$2.00 

Foremen 

$2.50    3.00 

Foremen  (ash),    . 

3.17 

Inspectors,  .... 

4.00 

Laborers,     .... 

1.75 

1.75 

Pabk  AND  Public 

Strkbt  Clkanino. 

Gbouitds. 
Foremen 

2,2h 

Laborers,      .... 

1.76 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Water. 

Paving. 

Foremen,      .... 

2.00    2.26 

Foremen,      .... 

2.76  ' 

Laborers,     .... 

1.75 

Inspectors,   .... 

4.00  ' 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75  I 

Wibbs. 

Pavers, 

2.26  ' 

Laborers,      .... 

1.76 

Cjoogle 
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Xo  estimate  was  given  as  to  number  employed  during  week  under 
consideration.  In  general,  the  paving  department  employs  from  10  to 
15  men ;  the  park  and  public  grounds  department,  from  10  to  25  ;  the 
sewer  department  from  30  to  40 ;  and  the  street,  from  50  to  500  men. 
The  laborers  are  given  one  hour  Saturday  p.m.,  but  no  half-holidays. 

Taunton. 


Dbpabtmbhtb 

Dbpabtvbvts 

AMD  BKANCHB0  OF  CiTT 

Bates  of  Daily  Wa^e 

AND  BBAKCHBS  of  CITT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

La  BOB. 

Labob. 

CSXBTBRT. 

Stbbet  and  Bbidgb. 

Laborers,     .... 

$1.76 

Foreman 

$18.50t 

Laborers,     .... 

.22* 

Pabk  and  Public 

Orounds. 

Laborers,     .... 

1.76 

Watbb. 

Calkers,        .... 

2.25 

Paving. 

Foremen,  assistant     . 

2.50 

Laborers,      .... 

.22* 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Pavers 

.26* 

SSWBB. 

Wibbs. 

Inspectors,   .... 

1.60    2.60    3.00    8.60 

Laborers,     .... 

.20* 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

Linemen,      .... 

15.00t 

*  By  the  hour. 


t  By  the  week. 


The  average  number  of  city  employees  included  in  above  classifica- 
tion is  115i  The  city  is  lighted  by  contract,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
little  contract  work.  Employees  paid  by  the  hour  work  an  eight-hour 
day.     All  city  departments  had  half-holiday  Saturdays  during  June, 

July,  and  August,  1903. 

Waltham. 


Dbfabtmbnts 

Dbpabtmbmts 

AND  BBAHCHBS  of  CIIT 

AMD  BbaHCHBS  or  CiTT 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labob. 

Labob. 

Cbmbtbbt. 

Stbbbt. 

Employees,  n.  «., 

$1.80    2.00    2.34 

Drivers,        .... 

$1.90    2.05 

Foremen,      .... 

2.60 

Health. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.80 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00    2.60 

Pavers, 

2.60 

Scavengers,  .... 

2.00    2.25 

Pabk  and  Public 

Stablemen,    .... 

2.00 

Gboundb. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.80    2.00 

Wateb. 

Public  Buildinqs. 
Employees,  n. «., 

2.80 

Calkers,        .... 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.26    2.40 
8.60 
1.80 

Bbwbb. 

Foremen 

2.60 

WlBES. 

Laborers,     .... 

1.80 

Linemen,      .... 

2.50 

Fifty-five  men  were  employed  under  above  schedule  during  the  week 
ending  January  2,  1904.  Saturday  half-holidays  were  not  allowed  to 
employees  in  1903. 


Woburn. 

Dbpabtmemts 

Dbpabtmbnts 

AND  BBAMOHBS  op  CITT 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

ABD  BBAMOHBS  OF  CiTT 

Bates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labob. 

Cbmbtebt. 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.66 

Seweb  — Con. 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.76 

Health. 
Laborers,     .... 

1.76 

Stbebt  Cleahinq. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.76 

Seweb. 
Foremen,      .... 

1 
2.26 

Watbb. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.76 
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No  regular  number  of  employees  reported.  Care  of  public  grounds 
and  parks  is  let  out  to  contractors.  The  work  on  public  buildings  is  also 
contracted  for.     No  half-holidays  were  granted. 


Worcester. 

• 

Dbtabtmsmts 

AHD  BRAKOHBS  of  CITT 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wsfs 

Dbpastmbkts 

AVD  Bravobbs  or  CiTT 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

CsmTBRT. 

Laborers,     .... 

HEALTH. 

Scavengers,  .... 

Park  akb  Pubuc 

Oboukos. 

Laborers,     .... 

Public  Build  inos. 
Employees,  n. «., 

$1.93    to      2.20 
26.00* 

.Ut  to        .23t 
2.36    to      4.00 

Sbwbr. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

Strbbt. 
Paying  division  employees, 
Street  cleaning  division  em- 
ployees  

Watbb. 

Calkers 

Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

Wibbs. 
Inspectors 

|t2.60to4.50 
1.86  to  2.25 

1.86  to  4.00 
1.86  to  2.00 

2.26 
3.00  to  4.60 
1.86  to  2.60 

2.00 

*  A  month. 


t  An  hour. 


The  number  employed  in  the  above  departments  varies  as  follows : 
Cemetery,  15  to  30;  health,  24;  park  and  public  grounds,  14  to  30; 
public  buildings,  seven  to  15;  sewer,  98  to  481;  paving,  15  to  20; 
street  cleaning,  75  to  100 ;  water,  60  to  74.  No  hall-holidays  allowed. 
Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 

Analysis  of  the  foregoing  presentation  would  be  a  mere  repetition 
of  facts  shown  in  the  tables.  That  comparisons  may  readily  be  drawn 
between  the  same  departments  of  work  in  the  different  municipalities, 
the  following  table  is  inserted  showing  departments  and  cities  with  rates 
of  wages  per  diem  : 


Rates  of  Wages  of  City  Labor :  By  Depaxfments  and  Cities, 


DBPASTMBMrS  OF  LaBOS 
AXD  CiTUS. 


Boston, 


Bath. 


Bbidob 
Beverly, 
Boston  (under  Street  De< 

partment), 
Cambridge,  . 
Haverhill,  . 
Lawrence.  . 
New  Bedford, 


Ceicitbbt. 
Beverly, 
Boston, 
Brockton, 
Cambridge, 
Chlcopee, 
Everett, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchburg, 
HaverhllT, 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 
Lynn,    . 
Maiden, 
Melrose, 
New  Bedford, 
North  Adams, 


♦  A  week. 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


$0.60  to  4.17 


2.76 


1.76 


2.00 

2.00 

1.60  to  2.00 

1.60 


18.21* 

20.18* 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

•2.00 

1.60  to  4.38 

2.26 

3.19 

2.00- 

2.26 

1  76 

2.00 

2.26 

2.00 

1.80 

2.00 

2.25 

1.76  to  2.00    1 

1.76 
2.00     1 

DBPAaTMBNTS  OF  LABOK 
AMD  CiTIBS. 


Cbmbtbbt— Con, 
Quincy, 

Salem 

Taunton, 
Waltham,     . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,   . 

ENGINBBBIN6. 

Boston, 

Hbalth. 
Boston, 
Brockton,      . 
Cambridge,  . 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence,    . 
Lowell, 

Lynn,    .        .        .       . 
Maiden, 
Medford. 
New  Bedford,      . 
Newton, 
Quincy, 

Salem.  .... 
Somerville,  . 
Springfield,  . 
Waltham,     . 
Woburn, 
Worcester,   . 


Rates  of  Dally  Wsge 


3.00 
1.80    2.00 


1.75 


$1.76 
2.60 
1.75 
2.34 
1.66 
1.03    to  2.20 


2.00    to  5.00 


.50    to  3.00 

2.26  3.38 

2.00    to  2.50 

.261  to     .601 

2.00 

3.25 

3.28 

2.00 

2.10 

2.75 

1.76 

2.00 

2.60 

2.00 

3.17 

2.60 

1.75 

25.00t 


2.00 
2.00 


1.76    2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


t  An  hour. 
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Boies  of  Wages  of  City  Lahtyr:  By  Departments  arid  Cities  —  Concluded. 

DlPABnONTS  OF  LABOS 

AXD  CiTisa. 

Bates  of  Daily  Wage 

Dbpabtmkntb  or  Labob 

ABD  CiTIBB. 

BatM  of  Daily  Wage 

Lighting. 

Stbbbt— Cton. 

Chicopee,     .•      .       .       . 
Fall  River 

$1.76    to    8.60 

Boston —Con. 

2.00    «.00*         7.00* 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 
Street  Paving  Division,   . 
Street  Watering  Division, 

$2.00    to 

8.60 

1.50    to 

5.75 

Mabket. 

1.76    to 

8.00 

Boston,         .... 

16.00t  to  91.74t 

Brockton,     .        .       .       . 

2.26 

8.83 

Chelsea, 

2.00    2.76 

4.00 

Pabk  and  Public 
Gbounds. 

Everett, 

2.00    2.25 

2.60 

2.00 

.76    to    0.60 

lO.OOt  to  20.00t 

FaU  River, 

2.00    to 

3.00 

Beverly, 
Boston, 
Cambridge,  . 

Fltehburg, 
Gloucester, 
HaverhUl,, 

.23§  to 
2.00 
2.00 

.381 

2.60 
2.25 

Chelsea, 
FaU  River,    . 
Haverhill,     . 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00           2.26 

Holydke  (Street  Cleaning 
Lawrence  * 

.265    .87Hf 

.40§ 

Lawrence,    . 

1.76    to    2.00 

Sidewalk  Division,  . 

2.00 

2.60 

Lowell, 
Lynn,    .       . 
Salem,  . 
Somerville,  . 
Springfield,  . 
Tannton. 
Waltbam,      . 
Worcester,   . 

1.76           2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 

1.76           2.26 
1.76 

1.80           2.00 
.14$  to      .23§ 

Other  Divisions,      . 
Lowell : 

Sanitary  Division,    . 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 

Lynn 

Medfoid  (including  Street 

Cleaning  Division ) . 
Melrose,        .       .       .       . 

2.00 

1.76    to 
1.60 

2.60 

2.25 
1.76 
2.00 

2.78 
2.00 

Paving 

New  Bedford: 

Cambridge,  . 
Lawrence,    . 
Lowell, 

2.00    to    4.60 

Paving  Division,      . 

2.00    2.60 

2.75 

2.00           2.60 
2.00    8.00           4.00 

Sanitary  Division,    . 
Street  Cleaning  Division, 

1.80 

2.25 
2.00 

Marlborongh, 
Melrose, 

2.00    2.60           8.00 
2.00 

North  Adams,      . 
Northampton, 

1.76    to 

1.50 
2.26 

Newton, 

2.00    to    3.26 

Salem, 

2.00    2.60 

4.26 

Somerville,  . 

2.00    2.50           8.00 

Springfield    (Street  <31ean. 

ing  Division), 
Taunton,       .       .       .       . 
Waltham,     .       .       .       . 

Springfield,  . 
Taunton, 

1.76    to    4.00 
.22§            .26§ 

.22§ 
1.80    to 

1.75 
18.60t 
2,60 

Pbintino. 

Wobum   (Street  Cleaning 

Boston,         .... 

1.00    to    6.00 

Division),      . 
Worcester : 

1.76 

Public  Buildingb. 

Paving  Division.      . 
Street  Cleaning  Division, 

1.86    to 

4.00 

Brockton,     .... 

3.26 

1.85    to 

2.00 

Chicopee,     . 
Holyoke, 

1.76 

.26§            .84%§ 

Watbb. 

Lowell, 

2.00           2.60 

Beverly,        .       .       .        . 

2.00 

Waltham,     . 

2.80 

Boston, 

1.76    to 

5.00 

Worcester,  . 

2.26    to    4.00 

Brockton, 

2.26    2.76 

3.88 

Cambridge, 

2.00 

2.50 

Public  Pbopbrtt  and 

Chelsea, 

2.00 

3.00 

Wobks. 

Chicopee, 

1.76    to 

3.00 

Brockton,     . 

,       , 

2.26 

EvereU, 

2.28 

2.60 

Chelsea, 

^ 

2.76           8.00 

FaU  River, 

2.00    to 

3.00 

Fall  River,    . 

, 

2.00           2.60 

Fltehburg, 

1.76    2.25 

2.50 

Lawrence,    . 

,       . 

2.«0    to    8.26 

Gloucester,  . 

2.00 

2.60 

Holyoke, 

.251 

.87%§ 

Sewbb. 

Lawrence, 

2.00    to 

8.75 

Beverly,        .... 

2.00 

LoweU, 

2.00    2.60 

3.00 

Boston  (under  Street  De- 

Lynn,   . 
Maiden, 

2.00    8.00 

8.25 

partment),     . 

- 

2.00 

2.60 

Brockton,     . 

2.26    8.00           ,8.38 

Marlborough 

2.00 

2.50 

Cambridge,  . 

2.00    to    3.25 

Medford, 

2.00 

2.25 

Chicopee,      . 

1.76    2.00           4.00 

Melrose,        , 

2.00    2.26 

3.00 

Everett, 

2.00           3.00 

New  Bedford,      . 

1.80    to 

5.00 

Haverhill,     . 

2.00           2.26 

Newton, 

1.76    to 

4.00 

Holyoke, 

.28y8§ 

North  Adams,      . 

1.60    to 

3.00 

Lawrence,     . 

2.00    8.00           4.48 

Northampton, 

1.75 

2.60 

Lowell, 

2.00    3.00           8.76 

Quincy, 

2.00    2.25 

2.75 

Lynn,    . 

2.00    to    8.00 

Salem,  . 

2.00 

2.60 

Maiden, 

2.00           2.60 

SomerviUe, 

2.00 

3.50 

Marlborough, 
Medfoid,       . 

2.00           8.00 
2.00    to    2.60 

Springfield, 
Taunton, 

1.76    2.00 
1.76    2.25 

2.25 
2.60 

Melrose, 

2.00    2.25           8.00 

Waltham, 

1.80    to 

3.60 

New  Bedford, 

1.80    2.00           8.00 

Wobum, 

1.76 

Newton, 

1.76    to    4.60 

Worcester, 

1.85    to 

4.60 

North  Adams, 

1.60           2.60 

, 

Northampton, 

1.76 

WlBBS. 

Quincy, 

1.76    2.26           8.00 

Boston,         .       .       .        . 

864.0011  to  1,600.00H 

Somerville,  . 

2.00    8.00           8.60 

Brockton,     . 

8.19 

Springfield,  . 
Taunton, 

1.76    to    4.00 
1.60    to    3.60 

Cambridge,  . 
Chelsea, 

lO.OOf  to 

21.00t 
2.60 

Waltham,     . 

1.80           2.60 

T^wrence  (Inspectors 

'»      • 

3.28 

Wobum, 

1.76           2.25 

Newfeedford,      ! 

2.00    2.60 

2.63 

Worcester,    . 

1.86    to    4.50 

2.60 

Newton, 

2.00    2.76 

3.S0 

Strbbt. 

Salem,  . 

2.00 

2.80 

Boston : 

Somerville,  . 

2.60    to 

8.56 

Bridge  Division, 

2.00    to    8.26 

Springfield,  . 
Taunton, 

1.76 

Ferry  Division, 

2.00    to    4.00 

.20$ 

16.00t 

Sanitary  Division,    . 
Sewer  Division, 

2.00    to    3.60 

Waltham,     . 

2.60 

1.60    to    6.00 

Worcester,   . 

2.00 

*  Boys;  paid  by  the  month. 


t  A  week. 


X  A  month. 


§  An  hour. 


II  Pelt  aniram. 
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In  the  table  just  presented  the  branches  or  grades  of  labor  under  each 
djepartment  have  not  been  considered  separately,  but  the  lowest  and  highest 
rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  each  department  are  given  in  each  case.  In 
some  instances  where  only  three  quotations  were  reported,  all  have  been 
taken.  Wide  variations  in  wages  are  seen  between  the  cities.  Consider- 
ing the  liighest  maximum  wage,  Boston  leads  in  every  department  except 
the  health  department  (where  Brockton  takes  precedence),  and  the  water 
department  where  New  Bedford  equals  Boston — both  cities  paying  $5 
maximum  daily  wage. 

In  order  to  compare  the  wages  of  laborers  in  the  different  cities  of 
Massachusetts  we  have  brought  together  in  the  next  table  the  daily  rates 
of  wages  paid  municipal  laborers,  by  cities,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 


Pay  of  City  Laborers :  By  Cities. 


C1TIB8. 


Beverly, 

BOStODy 

Brockton,    . 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, 
Chleopee,     . 

BvereU, 

FaU  River,  . 
Fitchbarg,  . 
Gloucester, . 
Haverhill,  . 
Holyoke,*  . 
Lawrence,   . 

Lowell, 

Ljmn,  . 


Laborbbs. 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


r  2.00  2.02 

1  2.25  2.40 

)  2.76  2.90 

t  3.50 


$2.00 
2.10 
2.50 
3.00 


2.26 

2.00 

2.26 
2.00 

1.76 

2.00 

1.76 

2.00 

2.26 

2.60 

2.00 

2.50 

1.76 

1.76 

1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.26 

1.75to2.00 

1.76 

1.80 

2.00 

2.26 

2.60 

2.00 

C1TIR8. 


Labobbrs— Con. 
Maiden, 
Marlborough, 
Medford, 
Melroee, 

New  Bedford,     . 

Newton, 

North  Adams,    . 

Northampton,     . 

Pittsfield,     . 

Qaincy, 

Salem, . 

Somerville, . 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham,    , 

Wobum, 

Worcester,  . 


Bates  of  Daily  Wage 


2.00    2.26 


1.50 
1.06 
1.75 


1.76 


20t  .221  1.76 
1.80 
1.66 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.32 
2.00 
1.80 
2.26 
2.26 
1.60 
1.76  to  2.26 
1.76 


1.70 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
.Uf  to  .281 
1.86  to  2.60 


*  Laborers  paid  by  the  hour  — 26  cents  and  28^^  cents. 


t  An  hour. 


It  will  be  seen  that  $2  is  the  prevailing  daily  wage  in  10  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  North  Adams  pays  the  lowest  daily  wage,  $1.50; 
New  Bedford  pays  from  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Wobum  pays  $1.66  and  $1.75 
a  day;  Pittsfield  and  Springfield  follow  with  $1.75  a  day;  Fitchburg, 
$1.75  to  $1.80;  Waltham,  $1.80.  and  $2;  Brockton,  $2.25;  Everett, 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Worcester  as  high  as  $2.50  a  day,  while  Boston 
pays  city  laborers  from  $2.00  to  $3.50. 

The  wages  paid  laborers  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  classified  by  de- 
partments and  divisions  of  labor  in  the  following  table  : 
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Wages  Paid  Laborers  in  the  City  of  Boston :  By  Departments, 


Dkpartmbnts  and  Divisions 

OF  CiTT  LaBOB  AMD 

Dailt  Ratbb  op  Waobs. 


$2.00, 
2.00, 


2.00. 
2.25, 


Bath. 
Cemetsrt. 
Pabk. 


2.00, 


Public  Oboundb. 


Street. 
Ferry  Division,    . 

2.00 

Sanitary  Division, 

2.00, 
Sewer  Division,  . 

2.00, 

2.10, 

2.26, 

2.50, 

2.75, 


Number 

Employed 

at  spectfled 

Wages 


1 

1 

16 
16 

131 

128 

3 

18 
18 

1,368 

7 

7 

20 

20 

483 

369 

2 

81 

29 

2 


DBPABTMEKTS  AMD  DlVISIOMS 

or  CiTT  Labor  and 
Dailt  Ratbs  op  Wages. 


Number 

Employed 

at  Sp«Aficd 

Wages 


Street  — Con. 
Street  Cleaning  Division,   . 
$2.00 

2.02,  .... 

2.10,  .... 

2.26  .... 

Street  Paving  Division, 

2.00,         .... 

2.10.  .... 

2.26,  .... 

Street  Watering  Division, . 

2.00,         .... 


2.00, 
2.10, 
2.25, 
2.40, 
2.60, 
2.76, 
2.90, 
3.00, 
3.60. 


Water. 


Total, 


246 
73 
88 

120 

16 

611 

563 

49 
0 
1 

1 

355 

804 

3 

21 

3 

U 

6 

1 

6 

1 


1,880 


The  highest  wages  of  laborers  in  Boston  are  paid  in  the  sewer  divi- 
sion of  the  street  department,  and  in  the  water  department,  the  former 
ranging  from  $2  to  2.75,  and  the  latter  varying  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day. 

To  show  the  number  of  laborers  receiving  each  specified  wage  in  the 
city  of  Boston  we  insert  the  following  tabular  statement  showing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid,  and  the  number  employed  at  such  rates  : 


Rates  of  Dailt  Wages  or 
Labokbks. 


$2.00, . 
2.02,. 
2.10,  . 
2.26,. 
2.40,. 
2.60,. 


Namber  Em- 
ployed at  Specified 
Wages 


1,490 

38 

174 

129 

2 

40 


Ratbs  or  Daily  Wages  op 
Labobebb. 

•2.76, 

2.90, 

3.00 

3.60 

Total,      .       .       .       . 


Namber  Em- 
ployed at  Spectlled 
Wsges 


1,889 


Out  of  1,889  so-called  laborers  employed,  1,490,  or  78.88  per  cent, 
receive  $2  a  day ;  343,  or  18.16  per  cent,  receive  over  $2  a  day  but  less 
than  $2.50 ;  49,  or  2.59  per  cent,  receive  $2.50  but  under  $3  ;  six  laborers 
receive  $3,  while  one  receives  $3.50. 

Half-holiday  for  City  Employees. 
The  following  law,  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1898, 
provided  for  a  half-holiday  for  city  employees  : 


The  City  Council  of  a  city  may  provide  that  the  employees  of  such  city  including 
laborers  and  mechanics  and  all  other  classes  of  workmen  employed  by  said  city  shall  be 
allowed  one  half-holiday  in  each  week  without  loss  of  pay  during  such  portions  of  the 
year  as  the  City  Council  determines.     [Revised  Laws,  1902,  chap.  26,  sec.  22.] 
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Many  of  the  city  councils  have  taken  no  action  whatever  on  the 
above  statute,  while  others  have  issued  orders  making  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  operative  during  a  portion  of  each  year.  Cities  taking  action  have 
chosen  Saturday  as  the  half-holiday.  In  some  instances  the  men  received 
the  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  but  worked  the  full  48  hours  a  week  — 
making  up  on  the  other  five  days  the  time  lost  on  Saturday. 

We  append  a  r^sum6  of  the  action  taken  in  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  Saturday  half-holiday  movement  in  1903. 

Boston.  On  January  2,  1903,  the  Mayor  issued  the  following  order 
to  the  heads  of  departments  : 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  City  Council  you  are  hereby  directed  to  allow 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  during  the  year  1903,  without  loss  of  pay  and  in  part  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  all  laborers  and  mechanics  whose  services  can  be  dispensed 
with  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Employees  whose  services  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Saturday  afternoons  are  not  to  be  allowed  extra  pay. 

Cambridge.  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  for  six  months  of 
the  year. 

Fall  River  and  Laivrence.  City  employees  had  Saturday  after- 
noons but  made  up  time  on  the  other  five  days. 

Holyoke.  All  out-door  departments,  excepting  the  park,  had  Satur- 
day half-holiday  during  the  Summer,  but  fiill  48  hours  a  week  were 
made  up. 

Loioell.  The  following  departments  did  not  work  Saturday  after- 
noons, but  made  up  the  time  during  the  week :  Park,  sewer,  street,  and 
water. 

Lynn.  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  city  employees  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Medford.     Saturday   half-holiday  was  in   force   for   eight  weeks. 

Salem.  All  city  employees  had  Saturday  half-holiday  for  two 
months. 

Somerville.  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  to  the  following  de- 
partments during  July  and  August :  Health,  highway,  public  grounds, 
sewer,  and  water. 

Taunton.  All  city  employees  had  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  during 
June,  July,  and  August. 

The  following  cities  did  not  grant  the  half-holiday  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  1903 : 

Beverly,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Everett,  Fitchburg,  Glouces- 
ter, Haverhill,  Maiden,  Marlborough,  Melrose,  New  Bedford,  Newton, 
North  Adams,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Springfield,  Waltham, 
Woburn,  and  Worcester.  In  Chelsea,  the  permanent  men  received  one 
week's  vacation  in  the  Summer  without  loss  of  pay.  In  Springfield, 
the  laborers  were  allowed  one  hour  on  Saturday,  their  work  closing 
at  four  P.M. 
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REVIEW  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  April  80,  1904. 


The  following  review  presents  a  summary  of  the  conditions  affecting 
employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  based  upon 
reports  made  to  this  office  by  manufacturer^  engaged  in  the  leading  in- 
dustries. The  statistics  of  persons  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  them  were  supplied  by  identically  the  same  establishments  for  the 
weeks  ending  October  10,  1903,  and  April  9,  1904. 

From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  this  Spring  is 
distinctly  unfavorable  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1903 ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is  a  feeling  among  manu- 
facturers that  the  present  depression  is  of  a  temporary  character  and  not 
likely  to  continue  for  an  extended  period.  The  degree  of  this  depression 
varies  in  the  several  industries.  Business  is  almost  at  a  complete  stand- 
still, owing  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  trades  unions  employed 
in  the  different  industries  which  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other 
for  a  continuance  of  good  times.  The  cotton  goods  industry  is  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  blighted  by  the  present  high  price  of  raw  material 
and  the  existing  uncertainty  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  new 
crop.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  tone  of  trade  has  been 
lowered  by  the  effects  of  the  severe  Winter,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  presidential  year. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
trade  as  soon  as  warmer  weather  comes ;  orders  have  been  generally  back- 
ward owing  to  the  late  Spring.  The  character  of  the  industry  has  changed 
greatly  during  the  past  few  years,  the  time  being  passed  when  shoes 
could  be  made  up  in  advance  of  sales.  The  frequent  changes  in  styles, 
as  well  as  the  change  in  the  grade  of  stock,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
await  the  receipt  of  orders,  and  also  to  manufacture  a  greater  number  of 
sample  shoes.  Manufacturers  in  Haverhill  think  that  this  year's  trade 
will  be  fiilly  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  despite  present  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. One  large  firm  which  removed  to  New  Hampshire  18  months 
ago  has  returned  to  Haverhill  and  resumed  business. 

As  a  whole,  trade  in  women's,  misses',  and  children's  shoes  started 
late,  and  the  total  output  this  season  in  Lynn  will  not  equal  that  of  the 
Spring  of  1903.  Duplicate  orders  were  slow  in  materializing,  although 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  rush  instructions  began  to  reach 
the  manufacturers  from  all  quarters,  both  on  new  and  back  orders,  and 
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if  the  weather  conditions  arc  go6d  and  the  demand  shown  during  the 
middle  of  April  continues,  a  very  good  season's  business  will  result. 
Not  a  few  individual  manufacturers  repoi-t  business  fully  as  large  as  for  the 
same  season  in  1903.  A  brisk  business  in  June  is  generally  anticipated. 
An  increasing  demand  for  tan-colored  shoes  is  noted  in  both  Haverhill  and 
Lynn,  indicating  a  returning  popularity  for  this  style  of  goods.  Some 
manufacturers  report  delayed  orders  owing  to  the  inability  of  dealers  to 
determine  the  popular  feeling  on  this  point.  The  regular  foreign  business 
shows  about  the  same  volume  as  last  year ;  but  owing  to  preferential 
tariffs,  colonial  demand  is  not  so  good  as  then.  The  Ouban  demand  indi- 
cates an  increase  of  nearly  700  per  cent  this  year.  The  slipper  trade 
shows  about  the  same  conditions  as  are  presented  for  the  shoe  business 
generally,  except  that  rush  orders  for  anything  but  kid  goods  are  not 
noted. 

Business  in  men's  footwear  in  Brockton  started  in  well  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  in  December,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  all  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  but  many  manufacturers  of  medium  and  the 
cheaper  grades  report  a  decided  falling  off  in  trade,  amounting  even  to 
dullness  daring  April,  which  is  usually  a  busy  month.  The  volume  of 
business,  however,  has  not  quite  equaled  that  for  the  same  season  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  Summer  and  Fall  trade 
is  not  very  flattering,  if  the  reports  of  the  salesmen  furnish  any  criterion. 
Manufacturers  of  the  higher  priced  shoes  report  a  good  Winter's  business 
and  a  fair  Spring  demand,  fully  as  active  as  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
In  some  quarters,  an  increased  call  for  a  cheaper  shoe  than  is  usually 
kept  by  the  retailer  is  noted,  which  recalls  the  prediction  made  a  few 
years  since  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  men's  footwear,  that 
'*  in  the  near  future  the  popular  demand  will  be  for  a  shoe  that  will  retail 
for  $2.50  instead  of  $3.50,  the  prevailing  price." 

The  same  scale  of  wages  obtains  in  the  three  cities  as  at  the  time 
of  our  Fall  report,  and,  except  the  cut  sole  and  grain  counter  workers' 
strikes  in  Lynn,  no  labor  troubles  are  anticipated  at  present.  A  shoe 
manufacturers'  association,  designed  to  work  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
followed  by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  has  been  formed  in 
Lynn.  The  cost  of  leather  stock  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
prices  are  strong,  especially  on  the  lower  grades  of  goat,  while  men's 
upper  leather  is  about  two  cents  higher.  Cotton  linings  and  satins  are 
higher  than  last  year.  Selling  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  during 
the  past  year,  although  this  situation  does  not  extend  to  all  grades. 
Collections  have  been  generally  from  fair  to  good  this  Spring,  but 
some  slowness  is  reported  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  9,  1904,  aggregated  308,772  cases,  as  compared  with  300,079  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  290,991  cases  for  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding.  ^  j 
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The  total  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill  for  the 
six  months  ending  April  9,  1904,  numbered  215,598,  as  against  221,598 
cases  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  251,192  cases  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  in  1903,  ending  April  11. 

Building.  The  situation  in  this  line  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
There  is  little  work  in  the  market  and  that  of  no  great  importance. 
There  is  some  work  already  figured  upon  that  is  ready  to  be  let  out  on 
contract,  and  a  limited  amount  of  beach  building  is  offered  for  bids, 
together  with  a  few  out-of-town  residences ;  but  no  figuring  on  specu- 
lative or  new  heavy  work  of  any  importance.  The  prevailing  opinion 
among  contractors  is  that  there  are  enough  large  office  buildings,  and 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  work  of  this  nature  for  some  time  to 
come.  One  large  contractor  states  that  he  has  not  seen  so  few  plans  in 
circulation  for  bids  for  18  years.  This  condition  probably  results  from 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  the  check  to  investment  enter- 
prise through  the  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  speculative  stocks 
last  year.  There  is  considerable  jobbing  being  done  this  Spring,  but  not 
as  much  as  would  be  done  had  it  not  been  for  bad  weather.  An  impor- 
tant problem  in  contracting  for  buildings  in  late  years  in  Boston  has  been 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  earth  displaced  in  constructing  cellars, 
the  removal  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  included  in  the  contract  for  the  building. 
Formerly,  this  earth  was  sold  and  easily  disposed  of  for  filling,  but  the 
amount  of  dumping  ground  available  near  the  city  has  been  so  limited  that 
it  is  found  cheaper  to  transport  the  material  to  sea  and  dump  it  there.  To 
do  this,  a  well-known  excavating  contractor  has  under  construction  three 
inunense  scows  140  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  16  feet  deep,  containing 
six  or  eight  pockets  each,  which  are  expected  to  aid  in  relieving  this  situa- 
tion. Wage  rates  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  Fall.  No  labor  troubles 
are  immediately  threatened,  save  that  the  stonemasons  are  agitating  for 
an  advance.  The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  for  some  months  past. 
Lumber  is  firm,  with  no  advance  except  a  temporary  one  of  about  five  per 
cent  in  very  cheap  grades,  due  to  rebuilding  after  the  fires  in  Baltimore 
and  Rochester.  More  stock  of  inferior  quality  is  used  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York  southerly  than  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Carbonated  Beverages.  The  past  Winter  has  been  a  very  hard 
one  for  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  as  the 
cold  and  stormy  weather  experienced  was  not  conducive  to  active  demand 
for  this  line  of  goods.  The  indications  are  that  the  Summer  business 
will  start  late  this  year.  Establishments  are  not  running  at  more  than  one 
quarter  of  their  capacities.  Rates  of  wages  are  the  same  as  last  season, 
and  no  labor  troubles  are  anticipated.  Neither  the  cost  of  materials,  ex- 
cept bottles,  nor  selling  prices  have  changed  since  the  issuing  of  the  Fall 
report.     Collections  are  rather  slow  now  and  have  been  so  all  Winter. 

Cigars.  There  has  been  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  cigar  busi- 
ness during  the  last  six  months,  only  two  firms  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  persons  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  all  the  others 
exhibiting  increase.  With  good  weather  conditions,  so  that  the  beaches 
*  and  other  Summer  resorts  may  open  early,  and  with  open  cars  running, 
the  dealers  look  for  an  exceptionally  good  season.  A  hot  Summer  makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  cigar  trade.  The  cost  of  tobacco  has 
been  about  the  same,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

Clothing.  Business  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  only  fair, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  quiet,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  closing  of 
the  season  for  the  manufacture  of  Winter  lines.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  backward  Spring  the  demand  for  Summer  lines  has  not 
been  favorable,  orders  coming  in  but  slowly.  Manufacturers  believe, 
however,  that  with  the  coming  of  warmer  weather  orders  will  arrive 
more  rapidly.  But  little  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
for  woolen  goods,  and  selling  values  remain  unchanged.  Manu&cturers 
of  leather  and  duck  clothing  report  an  increase  in  production  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  materials,  especially  in  all  grades  of  cotton  goods  ; 
selling  values  have  advanced  slightly,  but  not  suflSciently  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  Full  time  is  being  made  by  the  operatives, 
but  the  full  capacity  of  the  establishments  is  not  reached.  Kates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged,  and  collections  are  reported  fair. 

Confectionery.  Considering  the  severe  Winter,  business  has  been 
very  good.  A  little  warm  weather  and  pleasant  Sundays  will  ha^e  a  good 
effect  on  the  Spring  trade.  Everything  points  toward  a  boom  for  the 
coming  Summer.  All  establishments  have  been  running  on  full  time  and 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  The  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost 
of  stock  have  not  changed  during  the  past  six  months,  and  collections, 
while  a  trifle  dull  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  begin  to  show  much 
improvement. 

Cotton  Goods.  Manufacturing  in  this  line  is  much  depressed. 
Demand  for  manufactured  goods  began  to  diminish  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  cotton  reached  its  highest  price,  and  it  has  gradually  declined 
since  that  time  until  now  the  mills  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  out- 
put. The  high  cost  of  raw  cotton  has  made  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  extremely  conservative  and  they  are  only  purchasing  for  immediate 
needs.  Contractors  for  manufactured  goods  decline  to  renew  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  the  closing  com- 
pletely of  one  mill  in  Fall  River  and  reducing  the  working  hours  in 
nearly  all  of  the  others  in  the  different  cotton  manufacturing  centres. 
Curtailment  of  production  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  print-cloth 
mills  run  until  stock  is  exhausted  and  then  close,  since  it  would  be  a 
losing  venture  to  continue  at  the  present  high  cost  of  their  principal 
stock.  Fall  River  mills  haying  both  steam  and  water  power  are  using 
the  latter  only.  The  continued  manufacture  of  goods  and  their  conse- 
quent storage  would  cause  large  losses  if  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  were 
to  decline  much  before  goods  in  process  could  be  sold.     Advices  from 
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the  cotton  belt  indicate  that  the  present  high  prices  will  result  in  increased 
planting  this  year  and  a  possible  reduction  of  prices  later  on.  Several 
factors,  however,  enter  into  the  problem,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  boll  weevil 
upon  the  yield  here  and  the  volume  of  production  in  other  countries. 

All  mills  are  not  affected  in  the  same  degree  by  the  present  condi- 
tions. In  the  coarse  goods  mills  the  situation  is  the  most  aggravated, 
the  makers  of  fine  goods  being  somewhat  less  badly  affected  so  that 
the  curtailment  has  been  less  in  extent.  The  gingham  mills  at  Lawrence, 
for  example,  are  running  all  their  looms  with  a  full  complement  of  help, 
and  their  product  is  taken  as  soon  as  it  has  left  the  looms.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  mills  in  Fall  River  has  had  hard  work  to  dispose  of 
its  product  which  consisted  of  ginghams  and  staple  fine  shirtings,  retail- 
ing in  the  stores  at  15  cents  a  yard,  but  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 
The  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  Some  of  the  goods  in  the  storehouse  have 
accumulated  as  a  result  of  canceled  orders.  Sometimes  it  happened  that 
1 ,  000  pieces  were  ordered  and  only  200  taken .  For  the  past  two  Summers 
the  weather  was  unusually  cold  and  this  Spring  is  late  and  cold.  In 
conmion  with  other  mills  manufacturing  like  goods  the  mill  has  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain  skilled 
operatives.  Another  feature  was  that  the  price  of  ginghams  and  colored 
shirtings  is  fixed  in  the  market,  and  no  other  cotton  goods  are  affected  in 
this  way.  Prices  for  this  class  of  ginghams  do  not  fluctuate.  As  a  con- 
sequence, with  labor  and  cotton  both  high,  the  mill  loses  a  great  deal  of 
money  because  the  price  of  its  products  cannot  be  raised. 

Mills  engaged  in  making  bedspreads  are  busy  on  good  orders; 
those  making  odds  and  &ncies,  although  having  a  quiet  time,  report  in- 
quiries of  importance  for  special  lines.  There  is  no  demand  for  print 
cloths.  The  demand  for  prints  was  good  up  to  the  second  week  of  April, 
when  it  suddenly  fell  off.  Duck  mills  are  doing  fairly  well.  Mills  mak- 
ing sheetings,  shirtings,  and  Canton  flannels  are  running  on  full  time  and 
nearly  to  full  capacity ;  demand,  however,  is  light  and  goods  are  being 
stored  as  fast  as  made.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  considered 
very  encouraging.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps,  business  has 
remained  stationary.  Cotton  thread  has  been  very  good  during  the  six 
months  just  passed,  and  at  the  present  time  a  marked  increase  is  noted, 
many  mills  being  rushed  with  orders.  Cotton  yams  are  dull,  more  so 
than  usual,  although  some  mills  have  been  running  full  and  over  time  all 
Winter  and  were  doing  well  until  recently ;  but  the  present  prospects 
are  not  encouraging. 

Buyers  are  not  placing  any  orders  for  Fall  delivery.  Orders  which 
are  given  call  for  prompt  delivery.  Having  no  confidence  as  regards 
future  prices,  the  retailer  seems  disposed  to  force  the  manufacturer  to 
assume  all  the  risks  of  carrying  the  stocks  of  goods.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  second  week  in  May  will  see  an  improvement  in  prints,  and  with  this 
expectation  bleacheries  and  print  works  are  continuing  to  run. 
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During  the  past  six  months  the  price  of  raw  cotton  advanced  rapidly. 
The  following  table  gives  the  market  quotations  for  October  10,  1903, 
and  April  8,  1904  : 

Prices  per  Pound  of  Raw  Ootton. 


Uplands 

Gulp 

IMCHBASBS  IN  APRIL  AS 

COMPABBD  WITH  OCTOBBR  IN  AVOUNTS 

AND   FBSCBNTAGBS 

Kinds. 

Oct  10, 
1908 

April  8, 
i904 

Oct.  10, 
IMS 

^iiHt 

Uplands 

Oulf 

Amounts 

Percent- 
sges 

Amoants 

Percent- 
ages 

Good 

Strict  middling. 
Middling,.       .       .       . 
Strict  low. 
Low, 

Cents 
9.96 
9.86 
9.60 
9.46 
9.22 

Centa 
16.36 
16.26 
15.00 
14.88 
14.60 

0ent9 
10.49 
10.10 
9.86 
9.71 
9.47 

Cents 
16.90 
16.60 
16.26 
16.10 
14.86 

Cents 
6.39 
6.40 
6.40 
6.89 
6.38 

64.1 
64.8 
56.3 
67.0 
58.4 

Cents 
5.41 
6.40 
5.40 
6.30 
5.38 

61.6 
53.6 
64.8 
66.6 
66.8 

No.  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  is  Reported  from  any  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  centres.  Increased  cost  of  nearly  all  materials  is 
noted  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  selling  values.  Collections 
have  been  only  feir. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  €k>ods«  Business  has  been  very  quiet  during 
the  Winter  months,  but  at  the  present  time  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  brighter  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  cost  of 
worsted  yarn  remains  about  the  same,  while  the  cost  of  cotton  yarn  has 
advanced  fully  40  per  cent.  Selling  values  are  almost  unchanged, 
although  manu&cturers  are  trying  to  advance  them  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  lUtes  of  wages  remain  the  same,  and  col- 
lections are  considered  fitir. 

Leather.  The  light  leather  manu&cturing  industry  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  activity  all  Winter,  fully  as  much  as  for  the  same  season  a 
year  ago,  but  the  activity  began  to  lessen  in  March  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued rather  quiet  up  to  the  middle  of  April  when  a  little  more  life  was 
shown.  Not  so  many  goods  are  being  made  as  last  fall,  and  these  on  a 
closer  margin.  There  is  very  little  domestic  call  or  inquiry  for  the 
better  grades  of  goat,  although  the  cheaper  grades  are  well  taken.  The 
foreign  demand  was  quiet  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  season, 
as  was  natural,  but  it  brightened  up  after  that  period  and  is  very  brisk 
now,  with  large  orders  coming  in.  Some  manufacturers  are  cultivating 
this  trade  as  being  much  easier  to  get  than  the  domestic,  and  are  running 
up  to  full  capacity  on  this  alone.  American-made  leather  is  superior  and 
is  preferred  in  Europe  at  the  same  price  to  that  of  its  own  make. 

India-tanned  sheep  finishers  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  buy 
the  raw  stock  low  enough  to  me^t  present  selling  prices,  and  production 
fell  off  greatly  about  the  middle  of  April.  Glazed  calf  leather,  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  was  in  active  demand  this  Spring,  and  manufacturers 
report  the  best  March  business  done  in  many  years.  The  increasing  use 
of  colored  Russia  calf  and  of  patent  leather  has  acted  against  the  sale  of 
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the  higher  grades  of  glazed  calf.  Manufacturers  have  endeavored  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  to  force  a  colored  chrome  calf  leather  upon  the 
market ;  but  it  did  not  take  well,  probably  owing  to  the  inability  to  pro- 
duce uniform  coloring.  The  colored  Russia  calf  leather  now  being  pro- 
duced is  of  the  old-fashioned  oil  and  gamboge  tannage.  Energetic 
experimental  work,  having  in  view  the  production  of  satisfactory  chrome- 
tanned  colored  leather,  is  noted  in  some  factories.  The  business  of  man- 
ufacturing chrome-tanned  split  leather  for  conversion  into  patent  leather 
has  increased,  and  plants  have  been  enlarged  greatly  since  last  report. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  sheep  leather  all  through  the  Winter, 
fully  as  good  as  for  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  Trade  fell 
off  a  little  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  depression  continuing  to  the 
middle  of  April,  when  business  brightened  considerably.  A  good  busi- 
ness is  being  done  now,  but  there  is  a  feeling  among  manu&cturers  that 
it  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  margin  of  profit  is  very  small^  owing 
to  scarcity  of  the  skins.     An  increased  demand  for  colors  is  noted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  leather  factories  are  running  full,  and  at 
least  one  factory  is  compelled  to  run  nights  in  order  to  keep  up  with  its 
orders.  A  small  proportion  are  utilizing  only  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
their  capacities.  The  wage  scale  in  operation  last  Fall  continues  in  force 
this  Spring,  but  thete  have  been  instances  of  increased  compen^tion  to 
special  men.  There  is  nothing  particularly  disquieting  in  labor  circles. 
The  cost  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  skins  are  very  firm,  at  about  last 
Fairs  figures,  and  there  is  a  growing  scarcity  in  all  lines.  Pickled  sheep 
skins  have  advanced  since  early  Spring.  Selling  prices  are  strong  at  last 
Fall's  quotations,  with  advances  in  some  grades  of  goat  and  calf  leather. 
Collections  have  not  been  as  prompt  this  Spring  as  last  year,  and  manu- 
facturers could  not  depend  upon  exact  days  of  payment ;  still,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  very  little  cause  for  complaint. 

Business  in  the  Woburn  tanneries  is  a  little  better  than  it  has  been 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  six 
months  but  not  so  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Little  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  hides,  the  market  prices  remain- 
ing very  firm.  Selling  values  of  leather  remain  about  the  same;  estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  up  to  full  capacity.  One 
firm  in  Woburn  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Winter,  but 
has  re-built  and  is  again  running  on  full  time.  One  firm  at  the  present 
time  has  part  of  its  help  idle,  on  account  of  the  buffers  being  out  on  strike. 
No  change  reported  in  the  rates  of  wages.     Collections  very  fair. 

Liquors :  Malt*  Breweries,  as  a  rule,  had  a  very  good  Winter 
trade.  Some  of  them  exhibited  gains  over  last  Winter,  and  nearly  all 
had  as  good  a  demand,  which,  considering  the  cold  weather,  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  present  business  shows  an  increase  since  February  in 
many  breweries,  and  the  indications  in  the  direction  of  a  large  Summer's 
demand  are  encouraging.      Establishments  are  running  on   full  time, 
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and  at  from  40  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  The  general  wage  scale  is  the 
same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  and  no  labor  troubles  are  indicated. 
The  situation  in  connection  with  the  working  time  of  bottlers  was  threat- 
ening, but  trouble  was  averted  by  a  compromise  entered  into  al)out  the 
middle  of  April,  under  which  they  are  to  work  10  hours  a  day  in  the 
Summer  months  and  nine  hours  in  the  Winter  months,  instead  of  nine 
hours  the  year  round,  as  demanded  by  the  bottlers.  Their  pay  remains 
unchanged.  Malt,  hops,  and  cereals  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  bottles  have  advanced  in  price  owing  to  a  combination  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  bottle  manufacturers.  Selling  prices  have  not  changed. 
Collections  are  very  good  considering  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  fer- 
mented liquors  brewed,  on  which  tax  was  paid  in  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1904,  brought  into 
comparison  with  corresponding  period  in  1902  and  1903  : 


MOMTIU. 


NUMBBK  OF  BaRIBLS  BRBWBD  IM  — 


!••»-•« 


October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

Total. 


149.639 
182,074 
131,853 
114,407 
111,280 
142,448 


781,600 


144,980 
182,495 
129,905 
102,886 
110.668 
186,844 


757,272 


The  aggregate  barrels  brewed  during  the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1904,  numbered  757,272,  a  decrease  of  24,328  barrels  as  compared 
with  the  barrels  brewed  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1902-03,  i.e., 
781,600. 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Manufacturers  have  been  doing  a 
good  business  during  the  Winter  and  Spring.  Demand  has  not  been 
quite  up  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  there  are  a  good  many  inquiries  for 
new  machinery,  which,  if  developed,  will  make  for  a  strong  business  later 
on.  The  foreign  market  for  leather  machinery  is  dull,  owing  to  business 
depression  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Austria.  Factories  are  run- 
ning on  full  time,  but  at  about  only  half  capacity.  There  have  been  no 
changes  of  importance  in  rates  of  wages  since  our  last  report,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  labor  troubles.  The  pig  iron  market  is  tending  upward, 
but  practically  there  are  no  other  changes  since  Fall  in  the  cost  of  stock. 
The  same  price  lists  are  in  force. 

Manufacturers  of  blowers,  engines,  and  steam  appliances  report  con- 
siderable falling  off,  one  large  firm  stating  that  the  decline,  so  far  as  it 
affected  them,  was  fully  50  per  cent.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  severe  Winter  weather,  which  had  retarded  the  erection 
of  new  and  contemplated  buildings,  and  also  to  labor  troubles  which  have 
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taken  place  in  the  building  and  allied  trades.  Establishments  in  Boston 
are  running  on  full  time  and  to  about  65  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
Slight  increase  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  while  selling 
values  remain  about  the  same.  The  rates  of  wages  are  unchanged,  and 
collections  are  considered  as  being  very  fair. 

Business  in  Lowell  is  not  as  good  as  during  the  previous  six  months, 
nor  as  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  One  firm 
reports  running  for  three  months  on  40  hours  a  week,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  running  45  hours  a  week  instead  of  54 ;  other  establishments 
are  running  on  full  time,  but  only  up  to  75  per  cent  of  full  cajmcity. 
Cost  of  raw  materials  has  slightly  advanced,  while  the  selling  values 
remain  unchanged ;  rates  of  wages  the  same ;  collections  fair. 

In  Worcester,  business  has  greatly  decreased,  especially  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  textile  machinery,  machine  knives,  woodworking  machinery, 
shears  for  machinery,  and  machine  screws  ;  establishments  with  the  above 
output,  while  running  on  full  time,  are  working  only  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  their  capacity,  and  manu&cturers  consider  the  prospects  for  the 
future  very  poor.  In  the  manufacture  of  rolling-mill  ^nd  paper-box  ma- 
chinery, business  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  Winter,  but  during  the 
past  month  it  has  shown  marked  improvement,  and  the  prospects  are 
more  encouraging.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers,  one  of  the 
large  firms  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  but  little  is  being  done.  A 
slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  some  grades  of  pig  iron  and 
iron  castings ;  otherwise,  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  selling 
value  of  the  product,  remains  unchanged.  No  change  is  reported  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  collections  are  fair. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  Business  is  very  slack.  There 
is  not  nearly  the  activity  of  last  Fall  or  Spring.  The  trade  of  the 
Winter  months  was  dull;  the  depression  began  about  the  first  of 
December.  Demand  in  some  establishments  fell  off  30  per  cent  in  that 
month  and  70  per  cent  from  the  Fall  business.  April  showed  a  some- 
what improved  condition,  but  not  equal  to  the  corresponding  season  of 
the  previous  year.  Demand  for  kitchen  goods  in  January,  February, 
and  March  also  was  behind  that  of  the  same  months  of  1903,  but  began 
to  improve  in  April. 

Iron  foundries  report  a  falling  off  in  business  since  last  November, 
but  at  the  present  time  trade  begins  to  look  brighter.  Brass  and  copper 
business  is  considered  to  be  a  little  better  than  for  the  previous  six 
months,  while  in  the  manufacturing  of  all  other  kinds  of  metallic  goods, 
business  has  remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  with 
prospects  for  the  future  looking  somewhat  less  encouraging.  Establish- 
ments are  running  full  time,  and  up  to  about  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity ; 
a  few,  however,  run  as  low  as  20  per  cent.  Wages  remain  the  same  as 
they  were  last  Fall.  A  few  special  instances  are  reported  of  advances 
among  the  foundrymen.     There  is  no  apprehension  of  any  labor  troubles. 
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The  cost  of  stock  has  not  changed  materially.  The  price  of  boiler  iron  is 
fixed  by  a  conabination  of  producers  and  remains  the  same  to-day  as  last 
Fall.  Tin-plate  has  advanced  a  trifle  and  sheet  iron  is  slightly  lower  in 
price,  while  the  price  for  foundry  materials  is  not  so  firm,  with  slight 
declines  in  some  kinds  of  stock.  No  decided  changes  in  selling  price 
are  reported.  Collections  have  been  a  little  slow  all  the  Spring,  but  are 
improving. 

Musical  Instruments.  Business  is  not  as  good  as  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months,  especially  in  pianos.  The  future  does  not  look  as 
bright  as  it  did  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  while  most  of 
the  establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  some  of  them  are  running 
but  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  54  hours.  Cost  of  raw  materials,  as  well 
as  selling  prices  and  rates  of  wages,  remains  the  same.  Collections  are 
considered  very  good. 

Paper.  Business  has  not  been  as  good  as  for  the  pre\dous  six 
months,  nor  as  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  At 
the  present  time  mills  report  a  slight  improvement,  and  are  running  on 
full  time  and  nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity.  A  slight  increase  is 
reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  while  selling  prices  remain  un- 
changed. But  little  change  is  noted  in  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  or  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid ;  rates  of  wages  are  unchanged ; 
collections  fair. 

Printing  and  Publishing.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  volume  of  business  in  the  market  between  this  Spring  and  that  of 
1903.  Job  printing  is  fully  as  active,  but  some  establishments  report 
that  they  are  not  so  much  behind  their  orders,  although  they  are  quite  as 
busy  as  they  were  last  Spring.  The  opinion  was  frequently  expressed 
that  the  strike  of  last  February  delayed  work  so  that  the  rush  now  is 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  catch  up.  Establishments  making  a  specialty  of 
very  fine  work  report  more  orders  than  last  year,  with  a  large  amount  of 
special  work  on  which  no  bidding  is  required.  The  past  Winter's  busi- 
ness was  also  satisfactory.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  book  printing  in  the  market  as  there  was  last  Spring,  but  the 
amount  is  far  ahead  of  the  Fall.  Establishments  engaged  on  special  and 
large  edition  printing  are  fully  as  busy  as  they  were  last  Spring,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  work  in  the  market  this  year,  and  they  feel  that  the 
run  will  be  completed  earlier  than  usual.  The  trade,  as  a  whole,  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  successfully  conducting  business  in  Boston, 
with  its  high  rates  of  wages,  in  competition  with  out-of-town  establish- 
ments with  their  lower  wage  scale.  The  owner  of  one  plant  states  that 
he  did  the  largest  business  and  made  the  least  money  last  year  of  any  of 
the  44  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  trade,  and  all  on  account  of  the 
small  margin  in  the  work.  *  Establishments  are  generally  running  full 
time,  and  from  three-quarters  up  to  full  capacity.  Wages  are  the  same 
as  those   prevailing  last  Fall,  except  in  the  case  of  compositors  (hand 
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compositoi's  on  piece  work  and  time  work  and  also  machine  operators) , 
whose  wages  were  advanced  after  a  strike  lasting  six  weeks.*  The  cost 
of  stock  averaged  about  the  same,  with  a  tendency  to  stiffen  on  news- 
paper. Charges  for  press  work  are  about  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
report,  but  are  a  little  higher  for  composition,  with  a  hardening  tendency 
all  around.     Collections  are  fairly  good. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds.  There  is  not  the  active  demand  in 
men's  wear  witnessed  a  year  ago  in  these  lines,  and  the  mills  are  not 
doing  so  much  business.  The  trade  in  worsteds  was  very  satisfactory 
up  to  the  second  week  in  April  and  was  deemed  fully  as  good  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  it  suddenly  dropped  off  at  that  time.  Mills  are  very  busy 
on  ladies'  dress  goods  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  demand  is  very 
gratifying.  Business  in  worsted  yams  is  brisk.  Mills  are  running  at 
from  50  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  The  scale  of  wages  in  force  last 
October  prevails  in  all  the  mills  except  the  Arlington,  where  they  were 
recently  adjusted  in  the  worsted  department  by  a  reduction  of  from  five 
to  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  stock  is  lower  in  some  instances  and  higher 
in  others,  and  the  selling  price  of  woolens  and  worsteds  is  lower  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  advance  the  selling 
values.     Collections  good. 

Blankets  remain  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  but 
present  prospects  are  not  very  favorable;  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
slightly  advanced,  and  while  the  selling  prices  have  also  been  advanced, 
the  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  No  change 
reported  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  collections  are  considered  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alpacas,  business  is  fully  as  good  as  for  the 
past  year,  and  the  future  is  bright.  Cost  of  stock  has  increased,  and 
selling  values  have  also  been  advanced.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time 
and  up  to  full  capacity.  No  change  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
collections  are  good. 

The  trade  in  satinets  remains  about  the  same.  Mills  are  running  on 
full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  Cost  of  stock,  especially  cotton  warps, 
has  increased,  while  but  very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  selling  values. 
Rates  of  wages  remain  unchanged,  and  collections  are  good. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  for  the  two  weeks  under 
consideration,  i.e.y  October  10,  1903,  and  April  9,  1904,  employment 
and  earnings,  as  well  as  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  total  weekly  earnings,  and  the  weekly  earnings 
per  individual.  As  was  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  review,  the  sta- 
tistics are  based  upon  comparisons  for  identical  establishments. 

♦  See  page  144,  post* 
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IKOU8TUK8. 

NnUBKR 

OF  Pbbsons  Em- 

plotkd  for 
Wekk  Ending — 

Payroll  for 
Wkbk  Ending — 

Earnings 
PER  Individ- 
ual FOR  Wrrk 
Ending— 

INCKBASBS  (+),  OE  DB- 
ORBASBS  (-),  FOE  THB  WBBK 

Ending  April  9,  1904,  as 

Compared  wiih  Wkkk  Ending 

October  10,  1008,  for- 

Oct  10, 
1908 

YJli*'- 

Oct.  10* 
1908 

April  9, 
1004 

Oct.  10, 
1908 

April  9, 
1904 

Persons 
Employed 

Weekly 
PayroU 

Elamlngs 
Individual 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Building,      . 

Carbonated  beverages, 

agars,. 

Clothing,      . 

Confectionery,     . 

Cotton  goods, 

Leather, 

Liquors:  malt,    . 

Machines  and  machin- 
ery,   .... 

Metals  and  metallic 
goods, 

Mnsical  instruments, . 

Pmiting  and*  publish- 
ing,   .... 

Print  worlcs,  dye 
works,  and  bleach- 
eries, 

"Woolen  goods,    . 

Worsted  goods,  . 

4,681 

1,901 

13 

796 

863 

2,351 

30,726 

3,034 

492 

6,005 

6,686 

289 

1,799 

667 

970 
8,759 
8,617 

4,696 

1,643 

12 

839 

796 

1,777 

31,380 

3,363 

488 

6,461 

6,700 

261 

1,780 

637 

895 
8,516 
8,746 

$60,582 

27,450 

127 

12,678 

8,736 

13,939 

238,846 

28,930 

8,302 

66,804 

78,533 
4,478 
17,481 

7,316 

8,966 
69,469 
71,479 

$49,990 

21,209 

120 

13,081 

8,216 

11,165 

233,000 

32,182 

8,367 

60,968 

64,505 
3,696 
17,324 

7,665 

7,650 
65,598 
70,236 

$10.81 

14.44 

9.77 

16.95 

10.24 

6.93 

7.77 

9.54 

16.87 

11.12 

11.75 
15.49 
9.72 

12.90 

9.24 
7.93 
8.39 

$10.65 
13.75 
10.00 
15.59 
10.32 
6.28 
7.43 
9.60 
17.15 

11.16 

11.32 
13.78 
9.73 

12.03 

8.55 
7.70 
8.03 

+14 

-558 

-1 

+44 

-57 

-674 

+664 

+319 

-4 

-644 

-986 
-28 
—19 

+70 

-76 
—243 

+229 

—$592 
-6,241 

+403 

-520 

—2,774 

—6,846 

+3,252 

+66 

—6,846 

-14,028 
-882 
-167 

+349 

—1,316 
-8,861 
—1,243 

-$0.16 
-0.68 
+0.23 
—0.36 
-1-0.08 
-fO.86 
-0.34 
+0.06 
+0.28 

+0.04 

—0.48 

-I.n 

+0.01 
-0.87 

—0.69 
—0.23 
—0.36 

Totals, 

78,438 

76,879 

$714,116     $674,862 

$9.13 

$8.78 

—1,659 

—$89,264 

-$0.32 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  only  three  industries  show  an 
increase  in  both  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  weekly  pay- 
roll for  the  week  ending  April  9  as  compared  with  the  week  ending 
October  10.  These  industries  are  Cigars,  Leather,  and  Printing  and 
Publishing.  When  reduced  to  an  average,  the  increase  in  the  individual 
weekly  earnings  is  but  six  cents  in  the  leather  industry.  Although  the 
number  of  persons  was  larger  in  Cigars  and  Printing  and  Publishing  and 
the  weekly  payroll  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  October,  the 
average  earnings  per  individual  in  these  industries  fell  off  36  cents  and 
87  cents,  respectively.  In  Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  persons  employed  among  the  industries  considered  is  noted,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  employed  this  Spring  as  compared  with 
last  Fall  is  654,  yet  the  total  weekly  payroll  was  $5,846  less,  a  decrease 
on  an  average  of  34  cents  per  individual.  From  the  conditions  previously 
noted  in  regard  to  this  industry,  a  falling  off  of  earnings  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  This  matter  of  decreases  in  average  weekly  earnings  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  running  time  and  business  conditions  in 
every  case. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  line  of  facts  regarding  employment 
and  earnings  for  certain  cities  and  towns  : 
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NUMBKB 
OF  PKB80K8  EM- 

Payroll  fob 

Eabnivos 
PBB  Individ- 

iNOBBASBa (-h),  OB  DB- 
CBBA8B8  (— ),  FOB  THB  WBSK 

Ending  Apbil  9,  1904*  as 

CiTIBS  AND  TOWMS. 

PLOTBD  FOB 

Wbbk  Ending— 

Wbbk  Evdiko  — 

ual  fob  Wbek 
Ending  — 

COMPABBD  WITH  WBBK  EKOING 
OCTOBBB  10,  190S,  FOR  — 

Oct.  10, 

April  9. 

Oct.  10, 

ARHJI. 

Oct.  10, 

ARSU'. 

.Persons 
Employed 

Weekly 
Payroll 

Earnings 
Individual 

1»08 

iWi 

1908 

1 

19M 

Boston, 

9,127 

8,099 

1 

,  $104,348 

$96,857 

$11.43 

$11.77 

-1,028 

-$8,986 

+$0.34 

Brockton,     . 

874 

808 

11,625 

8,992 

13.30 

11.13 

—66 

—2.633 

—2.17 

Cambridge,  . 

721 

665 

6,929 

6,476 

9.61 

9.74 

—56 

—468 

+0.13 

Chlcop^e,     . 

2,814 

3,012 

18,656 

18,786 

6.63 

6.24 

-fl98 

+180 
-7,177 

-0.39 

FaU  River,   . 

4,403 

4,895 

35,469 

28,292 

8.06 

6.44 

-8 

-1.62 

HaverhiU,    . 

1,936 

2,078 

18,274 

21,238 

9.44 

10.22 

-fl42 

+2,964 

+0.78 

Holyoke,      . 

7,674 

7,720 

65,389 

65,431 

8.52 

8.48 

+46 

+42 

-0.04 

Lawrence,    . 

18,747 

18,760 

150^688 

145,885 

8.03 

7.78 

+s 

—4,708 

-0.25 

Lowell, 

15,608 

15,912 

121,303 

123,488 

7.82 

7.76 

-H04 

+2.185 

—0.06 

Ne^faedford, 

2,369 

2,896 

25,140 

24,732 

10.61 

10.33 

+26 

—408 

-0.28 

3,139 

2,978 

27,862 

25,084 

8.88 

8.44 

-166 

-2,778 

-0.44 

Peabody,      . 

1,820 

1,874 

17,448 

18,635 

9.59 

9.94 

.f54 

+1,187 
+1,685 

-H).86 

Wobnro,      . 

1,036 

1,194 

10,666 

12.240 

10.28 

10.26 

+158 

—0.08 

Worcester,  . 

8,270 

7,004 

100,435 

80,226 

12.14 

11.45 

-1.266 

-20,209 

—0.69 

Totals, 

78,488 

76,879 

1  $714,116 

1 

$674,862 

$9.10 

$8.78 

—1,669 

-$89,254 

—$0.32 

In  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Peabody,  and  Wobum 
an   increased  number  of  persons  employed  this  Spring,   as   compared 
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There  are  few  subjects  which  have  received  more  frequent  or  careful 
attention  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  than  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living. 

The  Bureau  Was  established  in  1869.  In  1871,  the  first  report  re- 
garding prices  appeared,  followed  by  others  in  1872,  1873,  1874,  1879, 
1882,  1884,  1885,  1897,  1901. 

In  all  of  these  reports  since  1872,  comparative  prices  have  been 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  classification  adopted  in  1872.  Many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  included  in  that  classification,  have  gone  out 
of  general  use,  as  regards  certain  grades ;  besides  this,  the  classification 


Average 

BetaU  Pnces  in  17  Cities. 

Articlbs. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

Fall 
lUver 

Fltch- 
borg 

Glouces- 
ter 

Haver- 
hiU 

Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Obocebieb. 

Floor: 

Bread,  .... 

pound 
barrel 

$0.04 

_ 

. 

$0.04 

. 

_ 

$0.04 

- 

$0.04 

5.907 

$6,206 

$6.75 

6.696 

$6.76 

$6.60 

6.60 

$6.00 

6.403 

Pastry,. 

pound 
barrel 

.04 

- 

- 

.04 

- 

- 

.037 

- 

.04 

6.429 

6.893 

6.26 

6.00 

6.428 

6.00 

6.776 

6.60 

6.795 

Buckwheat, . 

pound 

.047 

.041 

.03 

.046 

.057 

.06 

.033 

.048 

.03 

Entire  wheat, 

pound 

.041 

.06 

.04 

.048 

.047 

.046 

.04 

.044 

.034 

Graham,       .        . 

pound 

.026 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.036 

.08 

.03 

Rye 

pound 

.027 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.036 

.04 

.08 

.03 

.08 

Me»l: 

Com,    .... 

pound 

.021 

.03 

.03 

.082 

.03 

.08 

.081 

.031 

.03 

Oat,       .... 

pound 

.041 

.04 

.05 

.041 

:2f 

.041 

.044 

.04 

.046 

Rye,      .       .       .       . 

pound 

.033 

.03 

.03 

.033 

.03 

.08 

.031 

.08 

Coffee  t 

Blend 

pound 

.26 

. 

- 

.221 

. 

- 

- 

- 

.26 

Java,     .... 

pound 

.231 

.302 

.297 

.323 

- 

.35 

.327 

.36 

.326 

Mixed,.       .        .        . 

pound 

.326 

_ 

_ 

.326 

_ 

. 

.328 

- 

.329 

Mocha,.        .        .        . 

pound 

.23 

.302 

.80 

.323 

- 

.36 

.825 

.36 

.326 

Mocha  and  Java, 

pound 

• 

- 

- 

.276 

.323 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rio 

pound 

.147 

.16 

.16 

— 

- 

.291 

- 

.30 

- 

SantoB,. 

pound 

.196 

.18 

.183 

~ 

.20 

■ 

" 

.174 

' 
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with  last  Fall,  is  shown,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  weekly  payroll ; 
but  in  only  two  of  these  places  does  it  appear  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  per  individual  were  higher.  The  largest  decrease  in  average 
weekly  earnings  per  individual  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Brockton, 
the  next  largest  in  Fall  River,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  reason  for 
this  decrease  is  apparent  from  the  statements  which  have  preceded  this 
table  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  manufacturing  in  Brockton  and  in 
Fall  River. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  show  a  de- 
crease of  1,559  persons  for  the  week  ending  April  9,  1904,  as  compared 
T^ith  the  week  ending  October  10,  1903.  Comparing  the  same  two  weeks 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total  weekly  payroll  of  $39,254,  or  on  ao 
average,  per  individual,  of  32  cents. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  IN  17  CITIES. 


was  incomplete,  not  covering  enough  articles  or  enough  different  grades 
of  the  same  article. 

For  this  reason,  it  h^s  been  deemed  essential  to  make  a  new  and 
more  complete  classification,  and  it  appeal's  in  the  table  which  follows. 

The  prices  were  obtained  by  Special  Agents  of  the  Bureau  between 
April  4  and  15.  Seventeen  cities  were  visited  by  our  Agents,  including 
Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Hol- 
yoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Wobum,  and  Worcester. 


Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities. 

AlTIOLB*. 

Basis 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 

Salem 

'"SIT 

Taanton 

Woborn 

Worces- 
ter 

Gbocbribs. 

Floors 

Bread,  .... 

pound 
barrel 

. 

. 

- 

- 

$0.04 

— 

$0,086 

$0.04 

$6.75 

$8.75 

$6.25 

$6,464 

6.60 

$6.50 

6.260 

6.60 

PMtry 

pound 
barrel 

> 

- 

- 

- 

.04 

- 

.086 

.04 

6.417 

6.26 

6.76 

6.77© 

6.866 

6.26 

5.008 

6.  Go 

Buckwheat, . 

pound 

.088 

.06 

.049 

.036 

.082 

.046 

.08 

.03 

Entire  wheat,      . 

pound 

.030 

.06 

.041 

.080 

.04 

.06 

.034 

04 

Graham, 

pound 

.032 

.04 

.036 

.081 

.038 

.04 

.036 

.04 

Rye,      .... 

pound 

.086 

.04 

.084 

.084 

.031 

.03 

.08 

.03 

Meml: 

Com,    .... 

pound 

.028 

.04 

.028 

.08 

.03 

.08 

.OS 

.03 

Oat.*    .        .       .       . 

pound 

.086 

.06 

.042 

.088 

.046. 

.04 

.046 

.04 

€oil£«x 

pound 

.083 

.04 

.03 

.082 

.038 

.06 

.08 

.08 

Blend 

pound 

» 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

_ 

.25 

_ 

Java.     .... 

pound 

. 

.825 

— 

.814 

.818 

.80 

.824 

.387 

Mixed 

pound 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

> 

.324 

.387 

Mooha 

pound 

. 

.804 

• 

.80 

.82 

.807 

.820 

.888 

Mocha  and  Java, 

pound 

.245 

- 

.276 

.20 

.884 

- 

- 

- 

Rio.      .       .       .       . 

pound 

_ 

.18 

.137 

.161 

.16 

.18 

- 

.15 

BantOB,. 

pound 

~ 

.18 

.16 

.186 

.20 

.164 

"■ 

20 

"5" 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities  —  Continued. 


ARTICLES. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 

Fall 

Fitch - 

Glouces- 

Haver- 

Bol- 

Law- 

Low*Il 

ton 

Kiver 

burg 

ter 

hUi 

yoke 

rence 

Gboceribs  —  Con. 

Tea: 

Black,  .... 

pound 

$0.33 

$0,384 

$0.50 

$0,641 

$0.60 

$0,642 

$0,481 

$0,535 

$0.5» 

Green,  .... 

pound 

.334 

.418 

.60 

.642 

.60 

.646 

.489 

.633 

.633 

Gunpowder, 

pound 

.70 

. 

. 

.70 

.70 

.70 

Mixed 

pound 

.364 

.372 

.63 

.647 

.60 

.546 

.404 

.534 

.536 

ttuiTAi* : 

Coffee  A,     . 

pound 

.048 

.061 

.051 

.061 

.05 

.06 

.066 

.055 

.046 

Cut  loaf. 

pound 

.099 

.07 

.062 

.08 

.081 

.071 

.084 

.07 

.076 

Granulated, 

poimd 

.051 

.062 

.05 

.056 

.056 

.055 

.062 

.056 

.06 

Powdered,    . 

pound 

.097 

.08 

.061 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.068 

.08 

Yellow, 

pound 

.046 

.05 

.047 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.062 

.062 

.<H6 

Holasseft : 

Cooking, 

gallon 

.32 

.40 

.336 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.411 

New  Orleans, 

gallon 

.433 

.612 

.50 

.527 

.60 

.60 

.529 

.612 

.529 

Ponce,  .... 

gallon 

.70 

. 

_ 

.60 

.60 

Porto  Rico,  . 

gallon 

.462 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.650 

Teo 

760 

7403 

.68 

Syrap,     .... 

gallon 

.486 

_ 

.50 

.476 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.644 

Vinegar : 

ader,    .... 

gallon 

.221 

.20 

.203 

.209 

.204 

.805 

.20 

.826 

.20 

White  wine, 

gallon 

.162 

.24 

.169 

.222 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.16 

.102 

Butler  : 

Creamery,    . 

pound 

.234 

.252 

.25 

.295 

.30 

.28 

.312 

.204 

.290 

Cooking, 

pound 

.20 

.216 

.216 

.226 

.26 

.245 

.23 

.23 

.207 

Dairy,  .               .        . 

pound 

.253 

.308 

.304 

.293 

_ 

.267 

.202 

.314 

.261 

Renovated,  . 

pound 

- 

.20 

. 

.20 

.26 

.228 

.217 

.22 

Clieese  i 

Liverpool,    . 

New  Vork,  .        .       . 

pound 

.176 

.186 

.184 

_ 

.18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

pound 

.16 

.17 

« 

.166 

.16 

_ 

.165 

_ 

Sage 

pound 

. 

.182 

.184 

» 

.17 

_ 

.17 

_ 

Vermont,     . 

pound 

.162 

.16 

.16 

.169 

Tl8 

.172 

.177 

.18 

.167 

£»•> 

Cape,    .... 

dozen 

.231 

_ 

.25 

_ 

.24 

.26 

_ 

■^ 

_ 

Eastern, 

dozen 

.205 

.22 

.22 

.256 

.22 

.246 

.252 

.24 

Nearby, 

dozen 

.236 

.256 

.263 

.26 

.246 

.26 

.262 

.26 

Refrigerator, 

dozen 

_ 

.195 

1 

Western,      . 

dozen 

.20 

.20 

.204 

^22 

^20 

.22 

.22 

.206 

.20 

Beans : 

Black 

quart 

.111 

.113 

_ 

.10 

.128 

.117 

.12 

.117 

.113 

LentiU, 

quart 

.08 

_ 

« 

Medium, 

quart 

.085 

.096 

.088 

_ 

.08 

7094 

_ 

7o9 

_ 

Pea,      .... 

quart 

.091 

.092 

.103 

.102 

.096 

.008 

.094 

.107 

.089 

Red  kidney. 

quart 

.128 

.117 

.119 

.12 

.135 

.12 

.113 

.12 

.116 

Yellow  eye, . 

quart 

.113 

.117 

.114 

.126 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.118 

.116 

Pease : 

Dried,   .... 

quart 

.079 

.08 

.081 

_ 

.078 

.08 

.08 

.082 

.066 

Split,     .... 
Rice: 

quart 

.095 

.10 

.078- 

- 

.086 

.08 

.088 

.088 

.097 

Good,    .... 

pound 

.063 

.087 

.08 

.07 

.072 

.09 

.08 

.082 

.067 

Uead,    .... 

pound 

.077 

.105 

. 

.10 

.089 

.10 

.10 

.097 

.10 

Tapioca: 

Flake 

pound 

.047 

.07 

.06 

.061 

.07 

.079 

.065 

.065 

.06 

Pearl 

pound 

.043 

.05 

.06 

.077 

.07 

.086 

.08 

.082 

.06 

Savo,       .... 

pound 

.065 

.09 

.06 

.076 

.09 

.088 

.08 

.086 

.074 

Bread  soda. 

pound 

.03 

.072 

.06 

.062 

.096 

.065 

.072 

.061 

.06 

Saleratns,     . 

pound 

.055 

.072 

.077 

.07 

.094 

.072 

.08 

.061 

.078 

Starcli 

pound 

.052 

.068 

.06 

.063 

.078 

.08 

.059 

.080 

.040 

flioap: 

Laundry,      . 

cake 

.042 

.06 

.045 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.046 

.06 

Old,      .... 

bar 

.047 

.06 

.036 

» 

.06 

.045 

.06 

Kerosene  oil,     . 

gallon 

.144 

.167 

.16 

.13 

.143 

.16 

.123 

.156 

.187 

Pickles : 

Cucumber,  . 

quart 

.111 

.127 

.183 

.11 

.142 

.12 

.127 

.126 

.11 

Mixed,  .... 

quart 

.13 

.20 

.20 

.14 

.25 

.14 

.19 

.14 

.12 

Prqvisigns. 

Beer,  corned : 

Brisket, 

pound 

.104 

.12 

.125 

.096 

.129 

.109 

.068 

.126 

.105 

Flank             .        .        . 

pound 

.059 

.o:)2 

.04 

.057 

.063 

.066 

.062 

.064 

.056 

Rib  (thick  end),  . 

pound 

.099 

.12 

.12 

.116 

.12 

.101 

.088 

.12 

.083 

Beer,  dried  . 

pound 

.219 

.277 

.247 

.258 

.291 

.26 

.214 

.237 

Beer,  roast : 

Rib 

pound 

.174 

.202 

.196 

.172 

.169 

.15 

.165 

.15 

.188 

Rib  roll 

Rump  (back),      . 

pound 

.154 

.20 

.14 

.123 

.12 

.102 

.14 

.102 

pound 

.217 

.18 

.14 

.169 

.178 

.15 

.16 

.147 

Rump  (face), 
SirloGi,         .'       .       . 

pound 

.163 

.20 

.161 

.192 

.182 

.18 

.203 

.16 

.126 

pound 

.218 

.246 

.213 

.194 

.227 

.186 

.21 

.10 

.172 

Vein,     .... 

pound 

.157 

.157 

.15 

.107 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.188 

Beer,  steak : 

Chuck,. 

pound 

.109 

.093 

.084 

.126 

.146 

.082 

.124 

.08 

.092 

Hamburger, 

pound 

.095 

.143 

.16 

.112 

.118 

.128 

.101 

.156 

.008 

Round, .... 

pound 

.188 

.19 

.186 

.20 

.248 

.20 

.167 

.18 

.166 

Rump,  .... 
Sirloin, 

pound 

.246 

.24 

.229 

.215 

.291 

.242 

.206 

.234 

.268 

pound 

.228 

.255 

.25:i 

.233 

.26 

.246 

.236 

.266 

.216 

Beer,  soap : 

Shin  bone,    . 

pound 

.05 

.044 

.03 

.049 

.049 

.036 

.062 

.035 

.06 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities  —  Continued. 


Abticlss. 

Basis 

Lynn 

New 

Bedford 

New- 
bury port 

Salem 

Spring, 
flela 

Taunton 

Wobnm 

Worces- 
ter 

Groceries  —  Oon. 

T««t 

Black.  .... 

pound 

$0.60 

$0,617 

$0,458 

$0,426 

$0,477 

$0,468 

$0.61 

$0,516 

Oroen,  .... 

pound 

.468 

.519 

.461 

.436 

.601 

.468 

.611 

.681 

Gunpowder, 

pound 

.60 

. 

Mixed 

pound 

'm 

750 

.444 

T42I 

.606 

T46 

T563 

.601 

Sayar: 

Coffee  A,      .       .       . 

pound 

.046 

.053 

.05 

.05 

.048 

.05 

.046 

.061 

Cut  loaf, 

pound 

.061 

.078 

.07 

.061 

.066 

.07 

.08 

.076 

Granulated, . 

pound 

.061 

.061 

.06 

.05 

.051 

.06 

.061 

.06 

Powdered,    . 

pound 

.064 

.078 

.07 

.062 

.064 

.07 

.08 

.076 

Yellow,        .       .       . 

pound 

.046 

.056 

.06 

.045 

.045 

.06 

.046 

.06 

Cooking,      . 
New  Orleans, 

gaUon 

.301 

.40 

.40 

.899 

.411 

.40 

.376 

.40 

gallon 

.466 

.584 

.60 

.642 

.66 

.614 

.60 

.666 

I'once,  .... 

gallon 

_. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

.70 

.60 

Porto  Rico,  . 

gallon 

.409 

.60 

.60 

.561 

.476 

.491 

.472 

.60 

Sjrnp,     .... 

gallon 

.481 

.65 

.453 

.469 

.662 

.60 

.60 

.50 

Vinegars 

Cider.    .... 

gallon 

.193 

.24 

.368 

.262 

.194 

.293 

.20 

.208 

White  wine. 

gallon 

.246 

.264 

• 

.216 

.20 

.28 

.20 

.20 

Batter  s 

Creamery,    . 

pound] 

.247 

.312 

.262 

.26 

.803 

.268 

.29 

.804 

Cooking, 

pound 

.206 

.237 

.225 

.23 

.217 

.28 

.20 

.22 

Dairy,  .... 

pound 

.238 

.839 

.80 

.266 

.284 

.81 

.266 

.284 

Renovated,  . 

pound 

- 

- 

.20 

- 

.20 

- 

- 

- 

Liverpool,    . 

New  York,  .       .       . 

pound 

.18 

.183 

.17 

.18 

« 

„ 

. 

. 

pound 

.166 

.181 

.164 

.184 

.16 

.18 

.16 

- 

Sage 

pound 

• 

.18 

_ 

_ 

.18 

. 

- 

Vermont,     . 

pound 

.166 

.186 

.17 

Tl62 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.166 

Effffas 

Cape,    .... 

dozen 

.29 

.24 

_ 

.26 

. 

.242 

. 

- 

Eastern, 

dozen 

.204 

.22 

.24 

.22 

.25 

.223 

.286 

.262 

Nearby,      .       .       . 

dozen 

.26 

.267 

.242 

.254 

.26 

.263 

_ 

.266 

Refrigerator, 

dozen 

. 

.20 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

We§t«m,      . 

dozen 

.t83 

.20 

.218 

.206 

.218 

.203 

.206 

.22 

B«iuias 

Black 

quart 

.146 

.136 

« 

.10 

.12 

.114 

.U4 

.12 

LenUls,        .        .       . 

quart 

.07 

_ 

. 

.12 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

Medinm,       . 

quart 

.072 

.10 

.09 

- 

- 

.097 

. 

- 

Redf  kidney,"       !       ! 

quart 

.080 

.108 

.088 

.099 

.09 

.104 

.096 

.091 

quart 

.116 

.14 

.116 

.18 

.12 

.117 

.12 

.12 

Yellow  eye. 

quart 

.11 

.14 

.105 

.121 

.12 

.117 

.12 

.12 

Peaa«s 

Dried,           .       .       . 

quart 

.077 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.084 

.08 

BpUt 

quart 

.084 

.056 

.082 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.097 

.10 

Bic«t 

Good,    .... 

pound 

.067 

.08 

.07 

.067 

.073 

.07 

.068 

.064 

Head,    .... 

pound 

.077 

.10 

.087 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.10 

T«Fio««  s 

Flake,   .... 

pound 

.051 

.06 

.08 

.054 

.066 

.066 

.06 

.06 

Pearl,    .... 

pound 

.06 

.08 

.062 

.06 

.066 

.06 

.063 

.061 

•*SO,  '    .       .       .       . 

pound 

.078 

.06 

.08 

.073 

.08 

.087 

.071 

.07 

Bre»4  soiiay 

pound 

.048 

.09 

.06 

.054 

.053 

.08 

.06 

.06 

•»leraiiia,    . 

pound 

.048 

.09 

.061 

.084 

.08 

.08 

.074 

.08 

•tarcli,   .... 

pound 

.066 

.06 

.071 

.052 

.061 

.06 

.046 

.044 

Momw' 

Laundry,      . 

cake 

.049 

.061 

.05 

.068 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Old 

bar 

.072 

.052 

- 

.101 

.05 

.05 

. 

- 

Kerosene  oil,     . 

gallon 

.16 

.164 

.147 

.16 

.12 

.16 

.14 

.124 

Pteklee : 

Cucumber,  . 

quart 

.16 

.146 

.134 

.165 

.104 

.126 

.106 

.10 

MUed,  .... 

quart 

- 

.192 

.15 

.20 

.122 

.13 

.11 

.12 

Provisioks. 

Beer,  eorned  t 

Brisket, 

pound 

.113 

.115 

.093 

.121 

.06 

.08 

.118 

.078 

Flank,  .... 
Rib  (thick  end),  . 

pound 

.0^2 

.05 

.051 

.055 

.07 

.08 

.085 

.06 

pound 

.104 

.12 

.107 

.113 

.138 

.137 

.116 

.13 

Beer,  dried  . 

pound 

.298 

.265 

.257 

.284 

.183 

.247 

.276 

.176 

Beer,  roaai: 

Rib,       .... 

pound 

.14 

.148 

.148 

.171 

.196 

.20 

.196 

.20 

Rib  roll, 

Rump  (back),     . 

pound 

.133 

.13 

.133 

.14 

_ 

.206 

- 

.107 

pound 

.151 

.237 

.18 

.211 

_ 

'.233 

- 

.216 

Rump  (face), 
Birlofn,         .       .       : 

pound 

.159 

.151 

.19 

.186 

.20 

.16 

.243 

.206 

pound 

.184 

.234 

.20 

.206 

.22 

.249 

.245 

.22 

Vein 

pound 

.162 

.163 

.18 

.206 

_ 

.20 

- 

.11 

Beer,  atealct 

Chuck 

pound 

.133 

.062 

.125 

.163 

.12 

.10 

.104 

.115 

Hamburger, 

pound 

.106 

.151 

.094 

.14 

.111 

.194 

.113 

.104 

Round,.        .        .        . 

pound 

.194 

.176 

.172 

.217 

.178 

.194 

.196 

.18 

Rump,  .... 
riirlofn, 

pound 

.273 

.219 

.231 

.263 

.211 

.247 

.234 

.218 

pound 

.197 

.238 

.227 

.262 

.263 

.252 

.282 

.255 

Beer,  aoQF  t 

Shin  bone,    . 

pound 

.043 

.032 

.042 

.044 

.052 

.044 

.062 

.052 

C 

Digitized  b^ 

.Goc 

wle 
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Average 

Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities -^  Concluded. 

AHTICLE8. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

FaU 
Hirer 

Flteh- 

bUTR 

OloDoes- 
ter 

Haver- 
hill 

Hot- 
yoke 

Law- 
resce 

Low«g 

Pbotisions  —  Con. 

Iiambt 

Chop.    .... 

pound 

$0,232 

$0,211 

$0.26 

$0.20 

$0,206 

$0,196 

$0.16 

$0.21 

tO.U7 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.086 

.106 

.161 

.108 

.10 

.083 

.091 

.10 

.001 

Ulndqnaiter, 

pound 

.120 

.176 

.217 

.141 

.148 

.184 

.12 

.16 

.U8 

Lofn,  ;    !    ;    '. 

pound 

.164 

.18 

.203 

.166 

.151 

.147 

.126 

.16 

.14« 

pound 

.184 

.18 

.203 

.18 

.149 

.132 

.14 

.156 

.IM 

Porks 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

.182 

.189 

.136 

.181 

.14 

.128 

.18 

.182 

.ISS 

Roiiflt 

pound 

.117 

.142 

.128 

.128 

.182 

.12 

.18 

.129 

.1S> 

Spare  rib,     . 

pound 

.007 

.  .138 

.124 

.10 

.09 

.12 

.091 

.12 

.ots 

8alt,      .       .        .       . 

pound 

.106 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

> 

— 

Teals 

Chop.    .... 

poxmd 

.147 

.241 

.288 

.208 

.266 

.181 

.191 

.18 

.176 

CuUet 

pound 

.247 

.244 

.268 

.262 

.296 

.22 

.227 

.216 

.276 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.085 

.116 

.082 

.108 

.107 

.10 

.106 

.10 

.003 

Hlndquarter, 

pound 

.148 

.166 

.18 

.18 

.162 

.121 

.148 

.12 

.128 

i^fn,  .'    ;    ;    ; 

pound 

.142 

.20 

.26 

.172 

.184 

.142 

.16 

.14 

.UO 

pound 

.102 

.16 

.202 

.162 

.16 

.14 

.162 

.16 

.128 

Poultry  s 

ChickeD,       . 

pound 

.226 

.247 

.274 

.246 

.224 

.282 

.20 

.28 

.216 

Fowl,    .... 

pound 

.176 

.18 

.196 

.182 

.188 

.174 

.176 

.18 

.18 

Turkey, 

pound 

.249 

.26 

.264 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.246 

.34 

.247 

B««ons 

Side 

pound 

.166 

.182 

.18 

.149 

.in 

.172 

.144 

.18 

.186 

SUced,  .... 

pound 

.146 

.182 

.182 

.177 

.196 

.186 

.16 

.106 

.143 

Hams 

Sliced 

pound 

.222 

.24 

.187 

.217 

.247 

.20 

.216 

.21 

.206 

Whole,         .        .       . 

pound 

.142 

.14 

.126 

.184 

.149 

.142 

.142 

.178 

.IS 

•««•»««• s 

Bologna, 
Frankfnrtera, 

pound 

.008 

.12 

.102 

.106 

.106 

.098 

.102 

.004 

.iO 

pound 

.106 

.122 

.10 

.117 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.132 

Pork 

pound 

.105 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.126 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.196 

•lioalders 

. 

Corned. 
Smoked, 

pound 

.092 

.10 

.089 

.106 

.102 

.09 

.104 

.00 

.10 

pound 

.092 

.10 

.101 

.116 

.11 

.09 

.116 

.096 

.10 

IilTer,      .... 

pound 

.09 

.10 

.08 

.077 

•.08 

.08 

.078 

.078 

.OS 

Tripe,     .... 

pound 

.062 

.10 

.071 

.074 

.08 

.072 

.086 

.09 

.091 

Ii«rd: 

Beet  leaf.      .        .       . 

pound 

.124 

.127 

.12 

_ 

.186 

.U9 

.182 

.14 

Leaf 

pound 

.114 

.113 

.118 

.132 

.12 

.14 

- 

.126 

.14 

Pure 

pound 

.101 

.18 

.104 

.117 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

Cottolene,    . 

pound 

.066 

.104 

.108 

.126 

.18 

.12 

.10 

.12 

- 

Fish. 

Cods 

Freeh 

pound 

.09 

.12 

.10 

.088 

.082 

.12 

.077 

.188 

.071 

Salt 

pound 

.091 

.161 

.189 

.122 

.16 

.146 

.10 

.18 

.10 

Hallbnis 

Freeh 

pound 

.166 

.197 

.908 

.20 

.197 

.161 

.16 

.178 

.156 

Smoked, 

pound 

.197 

.244 

.20 

.186 

.194 

.197 

.18 

.19 

.18 

HACkerel  s 

Freeh,  .... 

apiece 

.80 

- 

_ 

.26 

.103 

« 

.25 

. 

.288 

Salt,      .... 

apiece 

.164 

.18 

.167 

.118 

.16 

.168 

.181 

.162 

.116 

•alniion,  aniiolced 

pound 

.241 

.262 

.246 

.191 

- 

.26 

.20 

.244 

.208 

ViOBTABLES. 

C«bb««o,       .       .       . 

pound 

.066 

.066 

.076 

.067 

.061 

.066 

.06 

.07 

.06 

Oniona,  .... 

quart 

.064 

.07 

.066 

.062 

.096 

.076 

.061 

.07 

.076 

PotAto«a  s 

Sweet 

pound 

.048 

.058 

.06 

.06 

.046 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

White..       .       .       . 

peck 

.816 

.863 

.302 

.847 

.862 

.86 

.84 

.88 

.876 

Tarnlpas 

White.. 

pound 

.028 

.02 

.022 

.023 

.06 

.08 

.022 

.08 

.08 

Yellow, 

pound 

.023 

.02 

.022 

.028 

.024 

.08 

.027 

.08 

.028 

Fruit. 

AFpleas 

Dried 

pound 

.109 

.11 

.12 

.116 

.106 

.126 

.106 

.126 

- 

Freeh 

peck 

.402 

ATI 

.60 

.807 

.317 

.46 

.888 

.463 

.868 

Aprlcota  (dried),      . 

pound 
dozen 

.14 

.18 

.148 

.12 

.141 

.126 

.124 

.122 

.159 

B«n«n»a. 

.176 

.16 

.168 

.177 

.187 

.20 

.182 

.208 

.179 

Cranberrlea, 

quart 
dozen 

.107 

.098 

.121 

.12 

.116 

.126 

.12 

.118 

.m 

lieinona. 

.183 

.109 

.146 

.20 

.23 

.208 

.216 

.194 

.161 

Oransea, 

dozen 

.243 

.279 

.86 

.216 

.288 

.267 

.228 

.268 

.282 

Pranea 

pound 

.074 

.086 

.118 

.092 

.093 

.076 

.067 

.098 

.on 

FUBL. 

Coals 

Bgg 

ton 

7.00 

7.76 

7.60 

7.26 

7.00 

7.486 

7.60 

7.28 

7.00 

Furnace. 

ton 

7.029 

7.76 

7.26 

7.26 

7.00 

7.419 

7.60 

7.26 

7.00 

Nat 

ton 

7.00 

7.76 

7.76 

7.26 

7.26 

7.431 

7.60 

7.25 

7.00 

Stove.   .... 

ton 

7.00 

7.76 

7.76 

7.26 

7.26 

7.487 

7.60 

7.26 

7.00 

Woods 

Hard 

cord 

12.848 

9.60 

9.00 

8.00 

14.00 

7.60 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Soft 

cord 

11.838 

7.60 

9.00 

7.00 

12.142 

6.60 

7.888 

8.00 

6.00 

Goog. 
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Average  Retail  Prices 

in  17  Cities^ 

•  Condaded. 

AlTIOLU. 

Batli 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
boryport 

'Salem 

'&■ 

Taonton 

Wobom 

Worces- 
ter 

PBOTitioxt  —  Oon. 

VsmmtUt 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

$0,161 

$0,176 

$0,162 

$0,221 

$0,166 

$0,246 

$0,266 

$0,166 

For«qiiftrter, 

pound 

.080 

.116 

.087 

.001 

.08 

.12 

.106 

.086 

HlndquarUr, 

pound 

.186 

.18 

.148 

.132 

.13 

.18 

.167 

.186 

^fcji.  :    : 

pound 
pound 

.140 
.126 

.216 
.207 

.172 
.17 

.166 
.162 

.146 
.16 

.203 
.18 

.186 
.160 

.16 
.16 

Porks 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

.128 

.184 

.186 

.142 

.141 

.14 

.18 

.186 

ROMft,   .... 

pound 

.128 

.182 

.126 

.184 

.14 

.187 

.18 

.127 

Bpartrib,     . 

pound 

.106 

.188 

.001 

.184 

.102 

.187 

.10 

.10 

_B^t 

pound 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

~ 

- 

- 

▼ealt 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

.174 

.243 

.182 

.218 

.20 

.26 

.20 

.20 

Cutlet,  .... 

pound 

.246 

.248 

.21 

.276 

.247 

.26 

.270 

.247 

Foreqnarter, 

pound 

.080 

.10 

.106 

.007 

.121 

.123 

.104 

.12 

HindquarUr, 

pound 

.128 

.161 

.166 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.166 

.1T2 

iSd.  :   :   :   : 

pound 

.186 

.20 

.168 

.178 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.174 

pound 

.110 

.242 

.166 

.166 

.18 

.217 

.18 

.171 

Ponliry  t 

Chicken,      .       .       . 

pound 

.20 

.280 

.22 

.224 

.218 

.246 

.904 

.22 

Fowl,    .... 

pound 

.168 

.173 

.186 

.176 

.18 

.177 

.186 

.18 

Turkey,       .       .       . 

pound 

.246 

.246 

.246 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

BiMOBS 

Side 

pound 

.144 

.17 

.147 

.168 

.141 

.18 

.176 

.14 

Sliced,  .... 

pound 

.164 

.101 

.16 

.176 

.177 

.182 

.10 

.18 

Hams 

Sliced,  .... 

pound 

.204 

.20 

.20 

.216 

.20 

.218 

.271 

.20 

Whole, 

pound 

.142 

.164 

.134 

.14 

.143 

.138 

.168 

.141 

•««•««••  t 

Bologna, 
Frankfortert, 

pound 

.10 

.006 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.114 

.10 

.10 

pound 

.008 

.112 

.122 

.180 

.12 

.12 

.123 

.12 

Pork 

pound 

.108 

.114 

.12 

.133 

.100 

.14 

.11 

.10 

•lioaldert 

Corned. 
Smoked, 

pound 

.102 

.006 

.002 

.10 

.112 

.006 

.11 

.106 

pound 

.10 

.10 

.008 

.10 

.12 

.007 

.112 

.116 

UTer 

pound 

.080 

.002 

.002 

.10 

.08 

.007 

.086 

.08 

Tripe,     .... 

pound 

.067 

.00 

.06 

.116 

.088 

.007 

.086 

.08 

■i«r4t 

Best  leaf,     .       .       . 

pound 

.128 

.12 

.002 

.132 

.14 

.116 

. 

. 

Leaf 

pound 

.117 

.11 

.10 

. 

- 

.114 

.14 

.14 

Pure 

pound 

.102 

.12 

.003 

.111 

.106 

.18 

.124 

.10 

Cottolene,    . 

pound 

.12 

.111 

- 

.00 

.12 

- 

.126 

FlIB. 

• 

Cods 

Freeh 

pound 

.076 

.006 

.071 

.006 

.08 

.116 

.006 

.076 

Salt.      ...       . 

pound 

.10 

.188 

.007 

.10 

.146 

.14 

.001 

Halibnis 

Fiesh,  .... 

pound 

.182 

.168 

.178 

.164 

.16 

.217 

.20 

.168 

Smoked,       . 
H»«lKerels 

pound 

.10 

.20 

.101 

.10 

.176 

.208 

.22 

.18 

Freeh,  .... 

apiece 

.216 

_ 

.20 

.10 

.22 

. 

.80 

.286 

Salt 

apiece 

.166 

.16 

.146 

.168 

.107 

.208 

.12 

.128 

SalnaoB,  ernoked 

pound 

.288 

.26 

.126 

.267 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.186 

ViOKTABLXS. 

pound 

.044 

.062 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Oaiooe,  .... 

quart 

.066 

.063 

.066 

.078 

.083 

.07 

.10 

.06 

PotatM«s 

Sweet 

pound 

.042 

.06 

.064 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.066 

.06 

White, 

peck 

.802 

.842 

.86 

.802 

.821 

.406 

.87 

.846 

Taralpes 

White 

pound 

.036 

.02 

.023 

.042 

.026 

.02 

.038 

.026 

Yellow,        .       .       . 

pound 

.021 

.02 

.03 

.038 

.026 

.02 

.03 

.028 

Fbuit. 

AFFlees 

Dried,  .... 

pound 

.008 

.122 

.107 

.188 

.113 

.12 

.106 

.111 

Fresh,  .... 

peck 

.34 

.60 

.286 

.442 

.817 

.60 

.884 

.86 

Aprleote  (dried),      . 

pound 

.12 

.164 

.126 

.146 

.148 

..16 

.162 

.16 

B»B»n»e, 

dozen 

.106 

.17 

• 

.100 

.182 

•18 

.164 

.187 

<;r»Bb«rrlee, 

quart 
dozen 

.006 

.10 

.108 

.10 

.116 

.10 

.006 

.128 

Iienaone, 

.184 

.178 

.171 

.184 

.100 

.176 

.166 

.104 

Ormoffea, 

dozen 

.24 

.828 

.221 

.240 

.240 

.841 

.210 

.282 

Praoea, .... 

pound 

.076 

.12 

.112 

.008 

.071 

.10 

.074 

.071 

Fuel. 

Coals 

Egg.      .... 

ton 

6.76 

7.00 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

7.00 

7.816 

7.00 

Furnace, 

ton 

6.60 

7.00 

6.76 

6.660 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

Nut 

ton 

6.76 

7.00 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

7.00 

7.816 

7.00 

Store,   .... 

ton 

6.76 

7.00 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

Woods 

Hard,    .... 

cor<f 

11.142 

8.60 

0.30 

11.00 

0.00 

8.00 

8.666 

0.00 

Soft,      .... 

cord 

0.167 

7.60 

7.76 

0.777 

7.00 

7.00 

8.666 

7.00 

^5L^ 
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The  number  of  lines  or  details  included  in  the  table  is  142.  No 
analysis  is  supplied,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures  are  not  comparative, 
except  as  between  the  cities  themselves.  In  the  Bulletin  for  November, 
1904,  figures  will  be  obtained  for  the  same  articles.  It  will  then  be 
possible  to  make  comparisons,  giving  numbers  and  percentages,  both 
as  regards  cities,  and  the  difierent  articles  included  in  the  classification. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  collect  and  present  similar  statistics, 
in  May  and  November  of  each  year. 


BI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS. 


The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth 
during  March  and  April,  1904,  aggregated  46,  there  being  22  in  March 
^nd  24  in  April.  Naturally  the  number  is  much  larger  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  months,  many  demands  being  made  by  the  trades  unions  to  be 
enforced  in  the  early  Spring.  The  record  shows  a  decrease  of  seven  strikes 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  1903.  Many  of  the  strikes  that  occurred 
during  the  period  under  consideration  were  of  marked  importance,  in- 
volving a  large  number  of  employees,  and  covering  a  long  time.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries  in  which,  in  many 
cases,  work  was  entirely  suspended  for  three  or  four  weeks,  thus  enforc- 
ing idleness  upon  hundreds  of  operatives.  In  the  aggregate,  two  of  the 
disputes  were  lockouts,  while  one  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  strike  and 
lockout ;  the  others  were  purely  strike  movements. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  took  place,  together  with 
the  number  occurring  in  each,  follow : 

Boston,  10 ;  Lynn,  eight ;  Lowell,  three ;  Milford,  North  Adams, 
Northampton,  and  West  Springfield,  two  each;  West  Chelmsford,  Clin- 
ton, Fall  River,  Hinsdale,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Maiden,  Orange,  Quincy, 
Springfield,  Stoneham,  Webster,  West  Boylston,  Westfield,  Wobum,  and 
Worcester,  one  each.  One  strike  involved  all  repair  shops  on  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  afiecting,  in  Massachusetts,  Taunton,  Norwood,  and 
Boston. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  causes  and  results  of  the  contro- 
versies : 


Rksclts 

ToUI 

Causes. 

Sacceeded 

Com- 
promis«d 

Failed 

Pending 

Mot  Stated 

Strikes  and 
LockouU 

Wages 

W^ages  and  hoars,     .... 

Hours, 

AgalDst  discbarge  of  employees,    . 

WorkiDg  conditions, 

Other  causes, 

1 

1 

I 

8 
1 

1 

2 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

7 
2 
1 
8 
2 
5 

16 
11 

Totals, 

6 

7 

7 

0 

(Too 

'y^ 
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The  class  of  workmen  involved,  and  the  number  of  disputes  occur- 
ring in  each  class,  follows  : 

Boot  and  shoe  operators,  10;  building  tradesmen,  seven  (including 
painters,  three ;  carpenters,  one  ;  mason  tenders,  one ;  tinners,  one ; 
plumbers,  one) ;  woolen  operatives,  five ;  laborers,  quarry  workers, 
machinists  and  kindred  tradesmen,  four  each ;  rubber  workers,  clothing 
employees,  and  stablemen,  three  each;  cotton  weavers,  hosiery  mill 
operatives,  and  leather  workers,  one  each. 

In  the  aggregate  the  number  of  strikes  settled  during  the  period  of 
which  both  duration  and  number  of  strikers  were  given,  involved  2,007 
strikers  ;  the  total  working-time  lost  being  35,619  days.' 

The  most  important  strikes  that  occurred  during  the  period  were 
those  of  the  quarry  workers  at  West  Chelmsford,  the  operatives  at  the 
Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  the  hand  turn  workmen  of  Lynn,  the  grain 
counter  workers  of  Lynn,  granite  cutters  of  Milford,  and  the  employees 
at  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy. 

The  strike  of  combers,  floor  hands,  and  carders  at  the  Arlington 
Mills,  Lawrence,  on  March  22,  involved  375  operatives  who  protested 
against  reduction  in  wages  varying  from  five  to  10  per  cent;  strikers 
were  all  employed  in  the  Top  Mill  Department ;  by  the  new  schedule, 
the  wages  of  the  section  hands  were  reduced  from  25  to  22.5  cents  an 
hour;  card  feeders  from  14  to  12.5  cents';  the  section  hands  in  the  wash- 
house  were  giv^en  19  cents  an  hour  instead  of  21.5  cents,  and  their  assist- 
ants 17.5  cents  instead  of  19.3  cents  an  hour;  ordinary  hands  in  the 
wash-house  were  reduced  on  the  average  from  14  to  12.5  cents  an  hour; 
on  March  28,  107  doffers  and  spinners  joined  the  strikers ;  on  April  1 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  calling  for  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  the  strike;  one  week  later,  wool  sorters  (not  being  on  strike) 
returned  upon  new  schedule,  the  decrease  in  wages  being  about  10  per 
cent;  on  April  22  the  strike  was  declared  oflf,  mill  management  agreeing 
to  reinstate  old  employees  as  far  as  possible  without  discharging  those 
who  filled  strikers'  places  acceptably. 

On  April  6,  16  factories  of  the  Counter  Manufacturers  Association  in 
Lynn  were  aflected  by  strike,  the  grain  counter  workers  going  out  to  en- 
force union  schedule  which  increased  wages,  granted  Saturday  half-holiday 
for  half  the  year,  and  restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  in  each 
shop  ;  600  grain  counter  workers  involved ;  on  April  28,  strike  was 
declared  oflT,  agreement  being  signed  for  three  years  granting  54-hour 
week  from  May  1  to  November  1,  and  59-hour  week  for  the  other  six 
months,  also  slight  increases  in  wages,  but  no  restriction  as  to  apprentices  ; 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  three  firms  removed  their  plants  from  the  city ; 
Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  261  involved. 

DiflSculty  at  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.  in  Quincy,  on 
April  18,  involved  about  2,600  workmen ;  certain  men  struck  because 
of  summer  schedule  of  hours,  they  being  requested  to  work  55  hours 
a  week  instead  of  54,  with  pay  for  the  extra  hour  and  with  Saturday 
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half-holiday ;  the  men  alleged  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  return  to  the  10-hour  a  day  schedule ;  within  one  Tveek 
many  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work ;  nine  unions  of  boiler  makers, 
machinists,  and  shipbuilders  were  involved ;  strike  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  period. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  three  important  strikes  occurring  in 
January  and  February,  and  reviewed  in  the  March  Bulletin :  The 
printers'  strike  was  declared  off  on  March  10 ;  an  agreement  for  two 
years  was  adopted  by  the  Typothetae,  the  national  executive  conunlttee 
of  Typographical  Union,  and  the  scale  conmiittee  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  13 ;  three  days  later  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  13 ;  the  agreement  provided  that  wages  of  hand 
compositors  for  piece  work  should  be  38  cents  instead  of  35  per  1,000 
ems;  $17  a  week  for  time  work  instead  of  $16.50  from  March  14,  1904, 
to  February  1,  1905,  $18  thereafter;  wages  of  machine  operators  $19  a 
week  instead  of  $18  from  March  14,  1904,  to  February  1,  1905,  and  $20 
thereafter ;  no  change  to  be  made  in  hours ;  all  disputes  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration ;  no  discrimination  to  be  shown  against  compositors  on 
account  of  the  strike ;  following  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  the 
Typothetae  stopped  injunction  proceedings. 

The  strike  of  weavers  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill  in  New  Bedford  was 
declared  off  March  21;  strikers  voted  to  return  to  work  without  con- 
cessions, the  textile  union  headquarters  having  refused  to  sanction  the 
strike ;  about  200  operatives  were  refused  their  places  which  had  been 
acceptably  filled  during  the  strike. 

The  lockout  by  the  members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Carriers  Association 
against  members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  had  not  been  de- 
clared off,  although  the  association  was  carrying  on  its  business  satis- 
factorily ;  position  of  union  remains  unchanged. 


EDITORIAL. 

REV.    JBSSB    H.    JONES. 


The  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  who  died  at  Halifax,  Mass.,  on  April  19, 
acted  on  several  occasions  as  a  special  agent  of  this  Department,  and  it  is 
deemed  fitting  that  official  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  for  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Jones'  first  connection  with  this  office  was  in  1880  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  chief  of  the  Bureau,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  uniform  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  Resolve  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  as  it  was 
argued  that  the  Massachusetts  10-hour  law  was  placing  some  manufac- 
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turers  at  a  disadvantage.  The  result  of  this  investigation  is  well  known, 
for  all  of  the  States  mentioned  in  time  conformed  to  the  Massachusetts 
standard. 

In  the  Bureau  report  for  1885  a  Part  was  presented  relating  to  Sun- 
day Labor.  Mr.  Wright,  the  chief,  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the 
report:  '*  Great  credit  is  due  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  for  his  services  in 
-collecting  and  arranging  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  Sunday  Labor." 

Again,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bureau  report  for  1886,  Mr.  Wright 
wrote :  **  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  the  first  Chief  of  this  Bureau,  died 
August  12,  1885,  and  this  being  the  first  report  issued  since  his  death, 
1  have  considered  it  proper  to  incorporate  in  it  a  brief  memorial  of  his 
life  and  services.  This  was  eminently  proper,  it  seemed  to  me,  because 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  was  the  pioneer  bureau 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  General  Oliver  for  four  years  worked  faith- 
fully in  and  out  of  season  to  make  its  work  valuable.  This  memorial  was 
prepared  at  my  invitation  by  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  a  gentleman  who 
knew  General  Oliver,  and  loved  him,  thoroughly  appreciating  his  work 
and  his  character.  We  honor  ourselves  when  honoring  such  a  man  as. 
General  Oliver." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  this  per- 
manent record  and  acknowledgment  is  made  in  a  State  Report  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Bureau  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS. 


The  presentation  of  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees was  begun  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  November,  1903,  and  will  be 
continued. 


Boston. 

Coal  Hoisting  Engineers. 
Employers  and  Coal  Hoisting  Bngloeers  Union  No.  74. 

1.  That  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  with  the 
•exception  of  Saturday  when  work  shall  cease  at  five 

P.X. 

2.  From  April  1  to  October  1  work  shall  cease  at 
one  P.M.  with  the  understanding  that  If  engineers  per- 
form any  labor  on  Saturday  afternoon  during  these 
months  said  engineers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  day  or 
half  day  In  case  of  sickness,  etc.,  without  loss  of  pay, 
a  sort  of  "  give  and  take  *'  method. 

3.  That  all  regularly  employed  engineers  shall  be 
paid  for  all  holidays  and  there  shall  be  no  **  broken 
time,"  unlMs  voluntary  on  part  of  said  engineers. 

4.  All  regularly  employed  hoisting  engineers  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 

6.  (a)  That  all  regularly  employed  trolley  engineers 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a  week 
(b)  If  trolley  engineers  perform  the  duties  of 
hoisting  engineers,  either  in  tower,  lighter, 
or  wharf,  they  shall  receive  hoisting  engi- 
neers' pay. 


0.  All  regularly  employed  engineers  operating  two 
or  more  boilers  in  conjunction  with  *'  cable  engine  " 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $16.60  a  week. 

7.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  40  cents  an  hour,  all 
labor  performed  on  Sundays  shall  be  paid  for  at  $5  a 
day  with  no  less  than  one-half  day. 

8 .  That  it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineers  as 
to  whether  they  go  to  wharves  other  than  the  one  they 
are  permanentiy  employed  upon  to  perform  any  labor. 

0.  Transient  engineers  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
holsters,  troUeymen,  or  firemen  shall  receive  $5  a  day 
with  no  fraction  of  a  day  less  than  one-half. 

10.  All  members  of  Local  74  who  are  at  present 
receiving  more  than  the  minimum  scale  called  for  in 
this  agreement  shall  not  be  reduced. 

11.  That  this  agreement  remain  in  force  one  year 
from  January,  1904. 

Babtendkbs,  Waitbbs,  and  Cookb. 

Locals  77,  80, 183,  and  328  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Employees  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders 

International  League  of  America  and  Employers. 

The  Unions  agree  to  furnish  good,  competent,  and 

honest  craftsmen,  and  dojhereby  agree  to  not  only  hold 
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them  reBpoDsible  to  the  Leagae  for  their  actions,  but, 
where  sufficient  evidence  is  produced,  and  where  a 
written  complaint  is  made  by  the  proprietor,  they  are 
not  only  suspended  from  the  above  Locals,  but  from 
every  Local  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Bartenders  Union,  Local  77. 

The  employer  does  hereby  agree  to  employ  only 
members  in  good  financial  standing  with  said  Local  77. 

Employer  does  hereby  agree  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  said  members  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  members 
doing  extra  work,  during  the  first  five  days  in  the 
week,  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour;  for  Saturday, 
$3.50  a  day  of  IOV2  hours,  and  35  cents  an  hour  over- 
time; for  Sundays  and  Holidays  $4.50  a  day  of  lOi^ 
hours,  and  45  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  that  said  mem- 
bers shall  not  be  required  to  work  over  63  hours  a 
week. 

No  bartender  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  out  of  any 
place  where  he  is  employed  before  his  specified  time 
has  expired  without  the  consent  of  the  man  in  charge. 

This  agreement  shall  not  Interfere  with  bartenders 
receiving  higher  compensation  or  better  conditions. 

Waitem  Unions,  Locals  80  and  183, 
The  employer  does  hereby  agree  and  promise  that 
at  all  times  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  he  will  em- 
ploy only  waiters  in  good  financial  standing  with 
Waiters  Unions,  Locals  80  and  183,  and  to  engage  the 
same  at  the  following  rate  of  wages : 

Steady  men  in  clubs  (a  month),  .  .  .$40  00 
Steady  men  in  restaurants  and   cafes  <a 

week), 10  00 

Noon  waiters,  six  days  a  week,  four  hours 

or  less  (a  week), 4  00 

Sunday  men,  a  day  of  12  hours,  .  .  .  8  00 
Party  and  banquet  waiters,  jackets,  three 

hours, 1  50 

Party  and'  banquet  waiters,  dress   suits, 

three  hours, -     .     2  00 

Extra  day's  work  of  10  hours  or  less,  driess 

suits  or  Jackets, S  00 

The  employer  does  further  agree  that  said  members 
shall  not  be  required  to  work  over  72  hours  a  week. 

The  employer  does  also  agree  to  pay  for  all  over- 
time at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

Steady  waiters  in  hotels  shall  receive  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  and  never  less  than  that  specified  by 
the  Unions  as  appropriate  for  their  class  of  work. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  car-fares 
and  expenses  on  all  extra  work,  in  or  out  of  town,  in- 
cluding meals. 

The  employer  shall  not  require  said  members  to  do 
any  lugging,  loading  or  unloading  of  wagons,  or  scrub- 
bing or  cleaning  of  windows  in  or  out  of  building 
where  employed. 

Cooks  Union  Ko.  328, 

The  employer  does  hereby  agree  and  promise  to  at 
all  times  employ  in  his  kitchen,  or  to  do  any  cooking 
on  his  premises,  only  members  in  good  financial  stand- 
ing with  Cooks  Union  No.  328. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  Eaid  mem- 
bers the  current  rate  of  wages,  and  never  under  prices 
specified  by  the  Union  as  appropriate  for  their  class 
of  work. 

The  employer  does  also  agree  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  working  quarters  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
well  ventilated,  and  with  dry  fiooring. 


The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  for  all  extra 
work  as  follows : 

Chefs,  for  parties,  12  hours,  .  .  $5 
Cooks,  for  parties,  12  hours,  .  .  4 
Sunday  extras,  10  hours,     ...        4 

All  overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an 
hour. 

The  employer  shall  not  require  said  member*  to  do 
any  lugging  or  unloading  of  teams. 

The  employer  does  also  agree  to  pay  car-fares  and 
expenses  on  all  extra  work,  in  or  out  of  town. 

The  employer  shall  cause  the  "Union  Bar"  and 
**  Union  House  *'  Cards  to  be  at  all  times  displayed  In 
a  conspicuous  place ;  said  Cards  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  Local  Joint  Executive  Board,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  return  upon  demand. 

All  differences  arising,  that  cannot  be  adjusted  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  employer,  must  be  brought 
before  an  Arbitration  Committee,  as  follows,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  as  would  pertain  to  the  rein- 
statement or  initiation  of  members ;  each  party  con- 
cerned shall  choose  one  representative,  and  both  thall 
choose  the  third  by  consent.  Each  party  will  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  to  appear  before  this  Committee  and 
state  their  grievances,  and  their  decision  shall  be  flnaL 

One  month's  notice  is  necessary  for  either  party  to 
annul  this  contract. 

SlQN  Wbitebs  aivd  Paintbbs. 
We  present  two  agreements  between  Master  Sign 
Painters  and  Sign  Writers  Union  391  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  The  first  is  the  original  agreement  presented 
by  the  union  and  only  partially  accepted  by  Master 
Sign  Painters.  Later  this  was  withdrawn  from  many 
employers,  and  the  second  agreement  substituted. 

Original  Agreement, 

1.  That  none  but  union  workmen  shall  be  em- 
ployed. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor; 
one-half  day  being  the  smallest  fraction  thereof. 

3.  That  $3  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
letterers. 

4.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
helpers. 

5.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all  over- 
time, meaning  any  time  between  the  hours  of  5  p.x. 
and  8  a.m.  ;  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
No  work  to  be  done  on  Labor  Day. 

6.  Members  sent  out  of  the  city  to  work  shall  re- 
ceive standard  wages  of  this  Union  including  expenses. 

7.  Sub-contracting  from  boss  sign  painters  shall 
be  prohibited  owing  to  the  opportunity  for  members 
to  work  below  standard  wages  of  this  Union. 

8.  Every  shop  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice,  or 
one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen. 

9  That  regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  time  used  In 
traveling  at  the  rate  provided  for  such  hours. 

10.  A  helper  shall  be  one  who  assists  a  sign  or 
pictorial  painter,  and  he  may  do  any  other  such  labor 
pertaining  to  sign  painting,  but  he  must  not  do  any 
laying  out,  cutting  in,  or  pictorial  work.  He  shall 
have  a  special  card  from  this  Union. 

The  Union,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  the 
employer,  agrees  to  faithfully  adhere  to  the  conditions 
of  the  foregoing;  to  turn  over  any  contracts  secured 
to  the  employer,  to  furnish  the  best  services  available^ 
and  to  foster  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  emplo;f cr 
wherever  possible  and  by  all  honorable  means ;;  to 
furnish  to  the  employer  the  use  of  the  union's  Ikbd 
whenever  requested,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  ger^Leral 
improvement  of  the  business. 
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In  consideratioD  of  being  permitted  the  nee  of  the 
union  labels  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators and  Paperhangers  of  America,  the  employers 
agree  to  abide  by  the  trade  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Union ;  to  pay  for  the  use  of  said  labels ;  and  to 
peaceably  return  to  the  officers  of  the  Union  all  labels 
when  a  demand  is  made  for  the  same. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  October  10, 
1903. 

Substituted  Agreement. 

1.  To  employ  none  but  Union  workmen. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor; 
one  quarter  day  being  the  smallest  fraction  thereof. 

3.  That  $8  a,  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
letterers. 

4.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
helpers ;  a  helper  shall  be  one  who  assists  a  sign  or 
pictorial  painter,  and  he  may  do  any  other  such  labor 
pertaining  to  sign  painting,  but  he  must  not  do  any 
laying-out,  lettering,  cutting  in,  or  pictorial  work, 
except  under  the  supervision  of  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  journeyman,  or,  in  case  of  emergency,  which 
shall  be  decided  by  the  shop  steward. 

5.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all 
overtime,  meaning  time  between  the  hours  of  five  p.m. 
and  eight  a.m.,  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  no  work  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  on  Labor  Day. 

6.  Members  sent  out  of  the  city  to  work  shall  re- 
ceive their  regular  wages  and  expenses. 

7.  Sub-contracting  by  Master  Sign  Painters  to  mem- 
here  of  this  Union  is  prohibited. 

8.  Each  sign  shop  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice 
and  one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen;  this 
shall  not  apply  to  show  card  departments. 

9.  Show  card  departments  shall  employ  not  more 
than  one  filler-in  for  each  journeyman ;  their  work  is 
to  consist  of  everything  pertaining  to  show  card  work, 
except  laying-out  and  lettering;  they  shall  do  no 
filling-in  or  shading  on  cloth  signs  exceeding  22x28 
inches  in  size;  they  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  shop  steward. 

10.  Traveling  nights  and  Sundays  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  single  time. 

11.  A  shop  steward  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Union  to  look  after  each  particular 


shop  and  see  that  it  conforms  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  Union ;  a  non-union  man  shall  not 
be  put  to  work  without  the  consent  of  the  shop 
steward. 

The  Union  agrees  to  faithfully  adhere  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  foregoing,  to  turn  over  any  contracts 
secured  to  the  employer,  to  furnish  the  best  services 
available,  and  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  employer  wherever  and  by  all  honorable  means 
possible.  To  furnish  to  the  employer  the  use  of  the 
labels  of  the  Union  whenever  requested  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  employer  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  business. 

The  employer,  in  consideration  of  being  permitted 
the  use  of  the  Union  Labels  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
i'alnters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  herein 
mentioned,  and  further  agrees  to  peaceably  return  to 
the  officers  of  the  union  all  labels  of  said  Brother- 
hood In  his  possession  at  any  time  a  demand  is  made 
for  the  same. 

That  this  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  January 
1, 1904,  to  January  1, 1905. 

/iules  Gorerning  Apprentice*, 
Section  1. 

1.  Any  boy  or  person  engaging  to  learn  the  trade 
must  not  be  over  21  years  of  age. 

2.  All  boys  or  persons  engaging  in  the  trade  must 
at  the  time  of  commencement  register  with  Local 
Union  391  of  Boston. 

3.  All  apprentices  shall  carry  regular  working  oarda 
marked  "  Apprentice." 

4.  Apprentices  shall  not  act  tn  the  capacity  of 
journeymen  or  helpers. 

5.  Apprentices  employed  in  advertising  shops  shall 
not  be  sent  out  on  work,  except  with  a  journeyman 
and  helper,  as  a  third  person. 

0.  Apprentices  employed  In  commercial  shops  shall 
not  perform  work  designated  for  journeymen  or  help- 
ers except  with  the  permission  of  the  shop  steward. 

7.  All  apprentices  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Local  Union  391.  They  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
tax  until  such  time  as  they  shall  receive  the  minimum 
scale  of  wages. 


CURRENT  COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[  The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  views  or  opinions  printed  under  this 
heading^  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  views  on  labor  questionSf  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  information  supplied,*  The  comments,  as  a 
rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  fofin ;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  from 
which  extracts  are  made,  follow  the  articles,  the  date  of  publication,  when  known,  being  also  given,] 


I««bor  Bllla  b«A»re  Convrcaa. 

Sixteen  labor  bills  and  two  joint  resolutions  are  be- 
fore the  present  Congress.  Four  of  the  bills  relate  to 
the  eight-hour  law,  passed  by  the  House  in  each  of  the 
last  three  sessions .   The  scope  of  the  bills  is  as  follows  : 

Limiting  the  hours  of  dally  service  of  laborers,  work- 
men, and  mechanics  employed  on  the  public  works  of 
or  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  territory  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Defining  a  legal  day's  work. 

Providing  fqr  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  ac- 


counts of  laborers  and  mechanics  arising  under  the 
eight-hour  law. 

To  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  conspiracy  "  and 
the  use  of  "  restraining  orders  and  Injunctions "  In 
certain  cases. 

Providing  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the 
accounts  of  letter  carriers  arising  under  the  eight-hour 
law. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime  claims  of 
letter  carriers  excluded  from  judgment  as  barred  by 
limitation. 
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To  provide  agaiott  entering  into  a  oontraot  by  any 
officer  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  produoU  of  convict  labor. 

To  create  a  national  arbltrMon  tribunal  and  to  de- 
fine the  dntlee  and  powers  thereof. 

To  provide  relief  for  tnch  employee*  In  United  States 
navy  yards  as  may  be  disabled  by  accident  while  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and.  in  the  event  of  fatal  cas- 
ualties, for  the  relief  of  surviving  dependents. 

Giving  employees  of  the  government  printing  office 
80  days*  leave  exclusive  of  holidays  and  Sundays.— 
Labor  World,  Pittsburg,  Ptnn,,F€b,  26, 1904. 

Cliild  I«»bor. 

The  child's  labor  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.  It  provides  that  no  child  under  12  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  that  no  child 
under  14  shall  bo  employed  to  do  night  work,  and  that 
no  minor  can  be  employed  without  an  affidavit  as  to 
his  age  and  the  written  consent  of  his  parents.  The 
mill  manager  who  violates  this  law  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $500  and  Imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  six 
months  or  both.—  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  Ifu 
dlanapolia.  Mar,  24, 1904. 

There  are  76  children  in  Southern  New  Jersey  who 
are  being  paid  wages  for  going  to  school.  If  they 
tnlss  a  day  at  school  they  are  docked  a  day's  pay. 

I'his  new  plan  for  preventing  child  labor  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Union.  When 
the  child  labor  law  was  enforced  it  was  found  that  in 
many  cases  the  children's  wages  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  support  their  parents.  The  Bottle  Blowers 
Union  came  to  the  front  and  volunteered  to  pay  these 
children  their  former  wages  on  the  condition  that  they 
were  sent  to  school.  —  Tradesman,  SprinQfleld,  III., 
Mar.  16,  1904. 

There  is  no  more  important  subject  treated  of  in  the 
report  of  the  special  commission  on  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  which  is  now  before 
the  legislature,  than  that  of  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  in  manufacturing  industries  in  this  State. 
Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  at  the  hearing  at  the  State 
House,  stated  some  hard  facts  in  support  of  the  r^om- 
mendations  for  the  alleviation  of  existing  conditions. 
"  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,"  he  said,  "  that  thousands 
of  children  in  this  State  are  unfit  for  manual  labor,  and 
will  be  unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  if  they  are 
forced  to  labor  during  the  years  when  they  should  be 
developing  physically.  In  the  earlier  days  the  hours 
of  children  were  longer,  but  their  work  was  more  di- 
versified. The  process  of  to-day  In  our  mills  is  a  mo- 
notonous doing  of  the  same  thing  confinually ;  there 
is  no  joy  in  monotonous  labor." 

Undoubtedly,  Massachusetts  is  near  the  front  in  leg- 
islation for  the  safeguarding  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  the  severe  exactions  of  Indus- 
try,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  in  this  matter.  But  the 
conditions  now  existing  are  far  from  ideal.  It  has 
been  the  boast  of  Massachusetts  that  its  chief  product 
was  men  This  boast  Is  not  realized  to-day  under  the 
license  which  permits  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
the  children  who  are  to  form  our  body  of  citizenship 
in  a  few  years. 

There  Is  no  danger  that  legislation  on  this  ^subject 
will  be  too  radical.  Better  cut  oflf  the  earnings  which 
the  boys  and  girls  contribute  to  the  family  support 
during  the  years  when  they  should  be  at  school,  when 
they  should  be  accumulating  the  knowledge  and  the 
physical  resources  required  to  make  them  valuable 
citizens,  than  to  yield  to  temporary  necessities.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  State  that  the  young  gener- 


ation should  grow  up  strong  in  body  and  well  equipped 
in  mind,  than  that  our  manufaeturlng  indnatrlaa  should 
get  their  labor  at  the  lowest  tgate.  —  Bonton  Po9t, 
Mar.  10, 1904. 

Traces  Vmloaa. 

A  labor  paper  printed  half  in  English  and  half  In 
the  Japanese  language,  is  published  in  Tokyo,  Japsm. 
In  its  last  number  there  is  an  account  of  what  trade 
unionism  has  done  for  the  workers  of  that  city.  Tha 
editor  says :  *'  A  few  years  ago  our  worker*  n— d 
to  get  often  drunk,  and  «i>end  much  money.  Tbaj 
would  go  to  some  wicked  reeort  and  atay  there  till 
money  wa*  all  gone.  Now  the  union  make*  them  bet- 
ter. They  go  to  a  hall  and  many  editor*  and  famou* 
men  speak  to  them.  They  are  amuaed  by  dancer*  and 
by  story  tellers,  and  they  listen  to  military  nlualc."  — 
Central  Labor  Council  Chronicle,  Cincinnati,  O,, 
Mar.  19, 1904. 

The  labor  unionists  in  this  country  have  mach  to 
learn  from  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  in  "  their  intolerance  towards  non-union 
men,  their  use  of  lawless  and  iniqtiltous  methods,  sneh 
a*  attack*  on  pereon  and  property,  the  sjrmpatbetle 
strike  and  the  boycott "  they  have  alienated  the  aym- 
pathies  of  all  just  and  right-thinking  men,  and  their 
excesses  are  principally  due  to  a  "  leadership  whleh 
1*  distinctly  inferior  in  ability  and  character  to  that 
of  the  British  trades-unions."  Fortunately  for  this 
country,  the  barbarous  excesses  and  the  intolerant 
tyranny  of  the  labor  unionists  are  for  the  moat  part 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  cities 
where  the  population  is  denser  by  reason  of  the  large 
number  of  operatives  included  in  it;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  organized  labor  represents  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  workingmen 
in  America,  and  when  law  and  order  are  enforced 
against  them  and  they  are  brought  to  reason,  it  la  to 
be  hoped  that  in  time  they  may  learn  to  emulate  the 
more  dignified  and  successful  methods  of  their  Trana- 
atlantic  brethren.— t/buma/  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Mar.  6,  1904. 

Henry  White,  secreUry  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  says : 

In  many  trades  the  unions  have  become  so  strong 
that  the  regulation  of  their  preaent  power  1*  at  leaet 
as  important  aa  the  acquisition  of  more  power.  A* 
the  power  of  the  unions  increases  so  do  the  danger* 
multiply. 

Prosperity  is  a  greater  test  than  adversity.  We 
have  seen  union  after  union  destroyed  after  reaching 
the  zenith  of  its  strength  and  all  the  struggle  and 
sacrifice  made  to  gain  that  point  lost  through  lack  of 
self  restraint. 

The  responsibility  must  lie  with  the  leaders,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  the  limitations  of  the  union 
and  the  obstacles  that  beset  it  better  than  the  rank 
and  file. 

Often  the  mass  pushes  blindly  ahead,  demanding  and 
demanding  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  ability  of 
the  employers  to  grant  the  demands  at  the  time.  The 
workers,  finding  themselves  freed  from  the  subject 
conditlpn  of  the  past  and  relieved  of  the  burden*  that 
they  had  to  bear,  strive  for  ideal  condition*  at  a  leap. 
After  habitually  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the  fore- 
man they  seek,  when  able  to  enforce  their  mandate*  in 
the  shop,  to  usurp  his  function  and  even  challenge  the 
employer's  authority  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  bis 
business. 

In  addition  there  Is  the  human  tendency  to  take 
advantage  of  power  for  immediate  gain  and  disregard 
uigmzeo  oy  '^wJ  v^x^pt  lv. 
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not  only  the  righu  of  others,  bat  tb«  larger  Intereete 
of  self.  Organized  groups  of  workmen  when  once 
secure  in  their  position  even  legislate  against  their 
fellow  union  men  by  restricting  the  number  allotted 
to  each  shop  and  by  forbidding  other  workmen  to 
enter  the  trade  in  order  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  labor.  Some  essay  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of 
their  own  work  and  decide  the  competency  of  them- 
selves. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  oppressed  who  cry  out  for 
justice  and  appeal  to  the  highest  moral  sense  play  the 
despot  in  turn  when  they  obtain  power.  How  to  regu- 
late power  has  been  the  problem  of  the  ages,  and  we 
have  that  problem  before  us  in  a  new  form. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  working  class  was 
able  to  dominate.  What  will  it  do  with  its  power?  is 
the  question  now  in  everybody's  mind,  and  ail  hinges 
upon  that.  Will  the  unions  develop  the  capacity  to 
restrain  themselves  and  place  themselves  in  harmony 
with  society? 

What  is  needed  at  this  supreme  monfent  is  a  demon- 
stration of  this  needed  restraint.  Warnings  sounded 
from  men  in  the  ranks  will  do  more  to  allay  apprehen- 
sion than  all  the  retorts  made  to  criticism. 

Radicals  who  prefer  an  upheaval,  who  believe  in 
progress  through  revolution,  are  delighted  at  the  ten- 
dency of  things,  but  those  who  believe  in  betterment 
through  peaceful  evolution  tremble  for  the  future.  — 
ydtional  Labor  Standard,  Pateraon^  N.J,^  Jan,  30, 
1904. 

The  trade  union  has  given  the  workingman  more 
money,  more  leisure,  greater  safety  aqd  better  con- 
ditions of  work  and  life.  The  average  workingman 
now  leaves  his  work  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
formerly. 

There  is  more  money  in  his  pay  envelope  and  the 
mill  or  factory  in  which  he  toils  is  better  lighted, 
better  heated,  better  safe-guarded  and  in  every  way 
better  to  work  in. 

All  these  things  lie  on  the  surface.  There  are  other 
things,  however,  deeper  and  more  important.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  trade  union  has 
helped  the  workman  spiritually  as  well  ae  physically. 

It  has  taught  worklngmen  to  act  together,  to  unite 
for  a  common  end,  to  make  Joint  eacrlflces,  to  abide 
by  the  will  of  the  majority,  to  struggle  against  great 
odds  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  It  has  taught  working- 
men  that  they  are  related  to  one  another  and  it  has 
preached  and  practiced  solidarity. 

Worklngmen  are  now  united  where  they  were  once 
disunited.  It  is  no  longer  '*  each  for  himself  and  the 
devU  take  the  hindmost,"  but  each  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  All  the  workmen  in  a  shop  or  in  an  industry 
will  sacrifice  their  positions  to  maintain  the  wages  of 
any  one  of  them. 

Ten  thousand  men  will  strike  for  one  man,  not  only 
because  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  ten  thousand, 
but  because  if  the  rights  of  one  are  invaded  the  righta 
of  all  are  invaded. 

One  may  know  all  this,  and  still  not  know  all  the 
trade  union  stands  for.  Trade  unionism  is  not  a 
thing  which  has  sprung  out  of  nothing  and  will  end  In 
nothing.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  belongs  only  to  this 
generation.    It  is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

There  was  a  time  when  worklngmen  had  nothing  to 
say  about  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  work.  They 
were  slaves,  subjects  of  the  laeh,  and  they  worked 
when  and  where  and  how  their  masters  decreed  At 
another  time  they  were  serfs,  attached  to  the  soil  and 
disposed  of  with  the  land  —  like  an  old  farm  building. 

It  was  only  later  that  they  worked  for  whom  they 
wlahed  and  at  what  wages  they  could  obtain,  though 


even  then  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  law  forbade 
them  to  ask  more  than  so  many  farthings  for  their 
day's  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  trade  union  is  necessary  to 
the  real  freedom  of  the  workingman.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  lOtb  century  there  occurred  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
silent  movement.  The  newspapers  did  not  speak  of 
it  and  the  wise  men  of  the  time  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  happening. 

The  revolution  changed  manufacturing,  introduced 
the  steam  engine  and  turned  little  workshops,  where 
the  mastar  worked  with  his  Journeyman  and  appren- 
tice at  the  same  bench,  into  huge  factories,  where  one 
man  holds  dominion  over  thousands  of  emploprees. 
In  the  olden  time  the  employer  and  his  Journeyman 
I    were  on  fairly  equal  terms.    It  was  a  case  of  man 
'    against  man ,  and  master  and  man  knew  each  other,  for 
I    the  master  had  been  a  Journeyman  and  the  Journeyman 
I    had  hoped  to  become  a  master. 
I       All  this  is  now  changed.    The  employer  can  no 
'    longer  know  all  t^e  men  in  his  employ,  and  few, 
if  any,  of  these  men  can  hope  or  expect  to  become 
employers.    Each  workingman  Is  dependent  on  his 
!    employer  for  his  Job,  but  the  employer  can  dispense 
with  any  one  of  the  thousand  men  in  his  establish- 
ment. 
'       If  there  is  no  union  the  condition  of  all  worklngmen 
\    tends  to  become  that  of  the  poorest  in  the  establish^ 
ment.    If  the  worklngmen  are  to  be  protected  at  all, 
they  can  be  so  only  by  Joining  together  in  a  union  and 
by  making  a  contract  for  all. 
Trade  unionism  stands  for  the  right  of  all  workmen 
'    in  an  indm^try  to  defend  the  Interesta  of  all. 

Those  who  oppose  trade  unions  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  defending  the  freedom  of  contract.  The 
freedom  which  they  defend  is  that  of  a  billion  dollar 
•  trust,  contracting  with  a  single  Polish  or  Italian 
I  laborer.  The  freedom  for  which  the  union  stands  Is 
I  that  all  of  the  employers  in  an  industry  contract  on 
I    equal  terms  with  all  the  worklngmen. 

The  first  freedom  means  sweating,  poverty,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  poor;  the  second  freedom  means 
Increased  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  conditions  of 
work,  moral  elevation  of  the  workingman,  and  ami- 
cable relations  between  employer  and  employed.— 
John  Mitchell  in  New  York  Journal. 

Op«B  »nd  Cloaed  Sbop. 

Right  Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
bishop  of  the  Leavenworth  diocese  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  his  annual  pastoral  letter,  defines 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion  and  pointe  to  the  teachings  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in 
which  he  concedes  the  right  of  laboring  men  to  organ- 
ize  unions  for  their  own  protection,  bui  denies  them 
the  right  of  forbidding  a  non-union  man  to  work  or  of 
resorting  to  violence  or  the  destruction  of  property  to 
win  strikes     On  this  point  the  bishop  says  in  part  : 

'•  Our  late  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  gives  the  true  or 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  point  of  labor  unions  by  say- 
ing that  the  laboring  men  have  the  right  for  their  own 
protection  to  form  unions,  but  what  no  man  is  allowed 
before  Ood  is,  to  forbid  any  one  to  work  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  union.  Likewise  it  is  forbidden  by  God 
to  resort  to  acta  of  violence,  and  damage  others  in  per- 
son or  property.  —  American  Induntries,  Xtw  York,. 
Mar.  15,  1904. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Current  Literature  on  Labor,'* 
Wallace  Rice  remarks  in  a  recent  Istiue  of  the  American 
that  too  iittle  Is  known  of  the  policy  of  the  trades- 
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unions  in  regard  to  the  *'  open  shop  "  that  some  of 
the  argnments  used  in  the  final  report  of  the  United 
States  industrial  commission,  an  official  body  ap- 
pointed by,  and  acting  under  an  act  of,  CongresSi 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  It  is  a  plea  for  fair  play,  in 
part  as  follows : 

'*The  maintenance  of  the  union  organization, 
through  which  the  wage  is  upheld,  costs  time  and 
trouble  and  money.  Adore  important  than  anything 
else,  it  involves  for  those  who  are  active  in  it  the  peril 
of  displeasure  of  their  employers  and  the  loss  of  their 
livelihood.  If  the  non-union  man  secures  a  rate  of 
wages  above  what  he  could  get  if  the  union  did  not 
exist  the  members  of  the  union  feel  that  he  has  made 
a  gain  directly  at  their  expense.  They  have  sown  and 
he  has  reaped.  It  seems  to  them  to  he  required  by 
fairness  that  he  share  with  them  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  condition  of  which  he  reaps  the  benefit. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  share  the  burden  it  seems  to 
them  only  just  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  the 
gain. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  non-union  men,  as  efficient 
as  the  members  of  the  union,  compete  for  employment 
by  cutting  under  the  union  rates,  there  is  a  great 
weakening  of  the  collective  bargaining.  The  em- 
ployer will  prefer  the  non-union  to  the  union  man 
because  he  is  cheaper.  Those  who  are  in  the  union 
will  be  tempted  to  leave  it,  because  their  chances  for 
■employment  will  be  greater  outside  than  in.  The  final 
resnlt  of  the  process,  if  permitted  to  work  itself  out 
freely,  will  be,  it  is  declared,  the  destruction  of  the 
organization  itself. 

*'  The  intelligent  and  conscientious  unionist  accepts 
this  argument  the  more  readily  because  he  looks  be- 
yond his  own  personal  interest  to  his  trade  and  the 
whole  working  class.  The  elevation,  first  of  his  im- 
mediate fellow  workmen  and  afterward  of  all  wage 
earners,  is  the  ideal  which  he  sets  before  him.  He 
believes  that  no  other  change,  no  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge,  no  ennoblement  of  art,  no  multiplication 
^f  material  wealth,  can  be  compared  to  this  in  its 
importance  to  the  social  body." 

What  patriotic  American  can  disagree  with  this 
Ideal — the  betterment  of  mankind  ?  — Za6or  ^(/t;oca<«, 
Kaahville,  Ttnn.^  Feb.  26^  1904. 

**  Closed  shop  "  is  a  meaningless  term  in  the  absence 
of  explanation,  says  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  but  those 
who  read  the  authorized  deliverances  of  the  men  who 
claim  to  speak  for  organized  labor  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning,  and  it  is  the  exclusion  from  all  em- 
ployments in  which  labor  unions  exist  of  persons  not 
members  of  those  unions,  and  all  members  who  for 
any  caiise  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  other  mem- 
bers BO  far  as  to  be  excommunicated. 

It  means  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt, 
on  the  natural  and  constitutional  right  of  men  to  fol- 
low their  lawful  callings  unmolested  without  being 
members  in  good  standing  of  some  secret  strike  so- 
ciety and  without  subjecting  themselves  to  heavy  tax- 
ation and  to  the  orders  of  tyrannical  strike  bosses. 

In  order  to  enforce  this  unlawful  policy  —  this  crimi- 
nal abridgement  of  liberty  —  the  closed  shop  dictators 
propose  to  use  all  the  violence  they  deem  necessary. 
This  is  not  the  assertion  of  the  Chronicle.  It  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  an 
independent  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  assertion  of  David  Ross,  a  member  of  the 
state  convention  which  has  declared  for  the  closed 
shop.  *'  This  resolution  means  force,"  said  Mr.  Ross. 
"  It  means  coercion.  My  friends,  be  careful.  Unless 
you  look  out,  trouble  is  ahead." 


Nobody  disputed  his  statement,  but  nearly  erery- 
body  voted  for  the  "  closed  shop,"  and  theconveDtion 
was  only  prevented  from  expelling  Mr.  Rose  and  his 
union  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  presiding  officer 
that  the  national  federation  must  be  consulted  about 
that. 

Not  only  do  the  closed-shop  despots  propose  to  nee 
violence,  but  they  propose  to  force  all  employees, 
even  the  governments,  from  the  national  govenimeiit 
down,  into  the  conspiracy  against  human  rij^ts. 
They  have  proclaimed  a  war  which^  if  suocesaful, 
will  overthrow  our  government  of  equal  rights.  It 
will  destroy  the  constitutional  government  of  the  whole 
people  and  set  up  as  superior  for  certain  porpoeee, 
and  eventually  for  all  purposes,  a  government  of 
secret  guilds,  Irresponsible  and  ruled  by  irresponai- 
ble  tyrants.  That,  in  plain  English,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  *'  closed  shop."  —  Oitieent*  Alliance  Bulletin^ 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb,  26,  1904. 

The  open  shop  proposition  is  a  subterfuge  and 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the 
public  mind  and  is  unfairly  treated  by  those  who  are 
selfishly  inclined.  The  so-called  closed  shop  is  not  a 
closed  shop,  in  the  sense  that  some  would  make  it 
appear;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wide  open  ehop,  al- 
ways open  to  the  working  man  who  Is  wiUing  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  union  that  has  brought  about 
better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  In 
a  strict  union  shop  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  who  the 
employer  shall  pnt  to  work;  all  we  insist  upon  is 
that  the  workers  shall  be  members  of  the  union. 

Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  merchants 
this  simple,  comprehensive,  economic  fact,  that  if  the 
workingman  has  $4  per  day  to' spend,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  will  place  the  full  amount  so  received 
into  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  commerce, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  same  mechanic's  pay 
is  reduced  to  ^  or  $2  per  day,  he  can  only  spend  $2 
a  day  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  and  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  in  keeping  the  legitimate  wheels  of  trade,  com. 
merce  and  manufacturing  industries  in  motion. 

High  wages  and  short  hours  make  better  conditions 
for  all  concerned.  We  assert  that  in  countries  where 
wages  are  high  and  the  hours  of  labor  shortest,  art, 
science,  education,  literature,  general  conditions  and 
civilization  have  reached  the  highest  ebb,  and  just  as 
confidently  assert  that  in  countries  where  wages  are 
least  and  hours  of  labor  longest,  these  conditions  are 
just  the  reverse.  We  need  simply  to  call. attention  to 
China  and  kindred  countries  and  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing  there  and  here  for  a  verification  of  this  state- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  opposed  to  labor  organization, 
high  wages,  etc.,  let  us  ask  them  to  locate  a  depart- 
ment store  in  China,  where  wages  are  lowest  and  the 
hours  of  labor  longest,  and  they  will  find  that  after 
the  privileged  few  have  bought  a  few  silks,  that  the 
great  mass  of  their  customers  would  be  found  around 
the  rice  bin  and  a  few  other  departments  where  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  necessities  of  life  are  for  sale. 
Or  let  the  contractor  who  is  of  a  like  opinion  attempt 
to  do  business  in  China,  and  he  will  find  after  he  has 
built  a  few  palaces  for  titled  aristocracy  and  its  few 
immediate  retainers,  his  work  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  China  live  in  shacks. 

As  an  economic  truism  we  assert  that  the  more  the 
masses  receive  in  wages  the  more  they  are  enabled  to 
consume,  and  that  it  is  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
masses  that  makes  coimtries  great  and  life  worth 
living.  We  assert  that  the  organized  working  elassM 
of  this  country  are  better  ofiF  than  they  are  in  any 
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other  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  middle  classes, 
merchants,  employers,  and  capitalists,  enjoy  greater 
prosperity  and  greater  wealth  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  This  being  practically  true,  we  ask, 
why  this  persistent  and  everlasting  opposition  to  our 
labor  organizations? 

Just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  often  repeated  and 
mistaken  idea  that  increased  wages  increase  the  cost 
of  living.  While  the  process  of  increasing  wages  and 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  may  ourtuil  the  profit 
on  any  one  given  thing,  the  increased  purchasing 
power,  however,  of  th^  individual  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  business  and  thus  does  not  materially  detract 
from  the  income  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  able  to 
maintain  his  usual  income  without  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  article  sold. 

We  hold  that,  owing  to  improved  machinery  and 
the  modern  means  of  production  in  the  Industrial 
world,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  standing 
alone  to  maintain  present  conditions  in  reference  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  one's 
desire  to  improve  them,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
successfully  do  this  is  to  combine  our  interests  in 
trade  unions,  and  unitedly,  in  an  orderly  conservative 


manner,  make  fair  demands  for  better  wages  and  less 
hours  and  more  congenial  surroundings. 

We  hold  that  the  more  the  masses  receive  in  wages 
the  better  it  is  for  them  and  for  society  at  large.  To 
our  mind  there  should  be  something  more  important 
in  this  life  than  the  building  up  of  enormous  fortunes. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  general  uplifting  of  all  should 
be  the  ideal,  and  we  assort—  without  fear  of  success, 
ful  contradiction  — that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  by 
which  wages  can  be  maintained  and  increased,  except 
through  the  trade  union  method  of  organization. 

Pair-minded  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  legltimato  trade  union  movement.  The  mer- 
chant has  everything  to  gain  by  it.  The  great  masses 
of  the  wealth-producing  classes  are  benefited  by  it 
to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
agency. 

The  trade  union  movement  may  be  retarded  at  cer- 
tain periods;  it,  however,  cannot  be  disrupted  or  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  here  to-day  and  will  be  here  to-morrow 
and  for  all  time  to  come. 

Trade  unions  do  not  bar  the  door  of  the  union  to 
anyone,  all  have  a  right  to  join  and  work  in  a  so-called 
closed  shop.— Z>»/u<A  (J/i/in.)  Labor  World, 
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CaliA»ml«. 

Chap.  11.    Employment  Agencies , 
An  Act  defining  the  duties  and  liabilitieB  of  em- 
ployment agents,  making  violation  of  law  a  misde- 
meanor and  fixing  penalties  therefor.    Approved  Feb, 
12,  1903. 

Chap.  12.  SeatB  for  Women. 
An  amendment  to  the  Act  providing  for  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  employees  approved 
Feb.  6, 1889,  which  stipulates  that  every  person,  firm 
or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  females  so 
employed  to  the  number  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
number  of  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the 
use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  engaged 
in  active  duties.    Approved  Feb  12, 1903. 

Chap.  46.  ITourn  of  Service  for  Police, 
The  hours  of  ser\ice  on  regular  duty  by  members  of 
the  police  department  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class, 
cities  and  counties,  cities  of  the  first  and  one-half 
class,  and  cities  of  the  second  class  shall  not  be  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  every  24,  provided  that  in  case  of 
riot  or  other  emergency  every  attache  of  the  police 
department  shall  perform  such  duty  and  for  such  time 
as  the  directing  authority  of  the  department  shall 
require.    Approved  Feb.  27, 1903. 

Chap.  116.    Employment  of  Prinonern  on  Roads, 
The  state  prison  directors  shall  employ  at  least  20 
prisoners  a  day  during  fair  weather  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  such  public  roads  as  extend  from  San 


Qnentln  state  prison  to  Point  Tiburon,  San  Rafaeu, 
and  all  railroad  stations  in  Marin  county  which  lie  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  state  prison;  also,  to  employ 
at  least  20  prisoners  on  roads  extending  from  the  state 
prison  at  Folsom  in  Sacremeuto  county ;  no  work  to 
be  done  by  such  prisoners  beyond  a  point  six  miles 
from  prison  buildings.    Approved  March  12, 1903, 

Chap.  143,  Firemen's  Pensions, 
An  Act  to  amend  sections  3,  4,  and  6  of  an  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  fireman's  relief,  health,  and 
life  insurance  and  pension  fund  in  the  several  counties, 
cities  and  counties,  and  cities  and  towns  of  the  State," 
which  Act  became  a  law  in  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution without  the  Governor's  approval  on  March  7, 
1901.    Approved  March  16,  1903. 

Chap.  151.  Repeal  of  Barbers*  Licenses, 
An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  barbering,  the  registering  and 
licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to 
insure  the  better  education  and  promote  competency 
and  skill  among  such  practitioners  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, passed  Feb.  20,  1901.  Approved  March  16, 
1903. 

Chap.  184.  Farmer^*  Institutes, 
An  Act  authorizing  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity  to  hold  farmers*  institutes,  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the 
controller  and  treasurer  in  relation  thereto.  Approved 
March  IS,  1903, 

Chap.  220.    Obligations  of  Employees. 
Section  1970  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 


*  Presentation  was  started  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28  and  will  be  continued  indefinite] 
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An  employer  le  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  em. 
ployee  for  loseei  suffered  by  the  latter  In  consequence 
of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
employed,  nor  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer  in  the 
same  general  business  unless  the  negligence  causing 
the  injury  was  committed  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  the  employer  owes  by  law  to  the  employee,  or 
unless  the  employer  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  culpable  employee.— 
Approved  March  80, 1903. 

Chap.  229,    Misrepreaentations  of  Employment, 
An  Act  to- prevent  misrepresentations  of  conditions 
of  employment,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  misrepre- 
sent the  same  and  providing  penalties  therefor.    Ap- 
proved March  20, 1903. 

Chap.  281.  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund. 
An  Act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  an  Act,  ap- 
proved March  20,  1897,  entitled  *'An  Act  to  amend 
an  Act  approved  March  26, 1895,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
create  and  administer  a  public  school  teachers'  an- 
nuity, and  retirement  fund  in  the  several  counties, 
and  cities  and  counties  in  the  State,'"  as  amended 
March  28, 1901.    Approved  March  20,  1903. 

Chap.  235.  Conspiracy  and  Injunctions. 
No  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  to  do  or  procure  to  be 
done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done,  any  act 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute 
between  employers  and  employees  shall  be  deemed 
criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged  therein  be  indictable 
or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy, 
if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be 
punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agreement,  com- 
bination, or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce,  nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or 
injunction  be  issued  vrith  relation  thereto.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise 
than  as  herein  excepted,  any  persons  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any 
act  of  the  legislature,  but  such  act  of  the  legislature 
shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combinations,  and  con- 
tracts hereinbefore  referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this 
act  were  therein  contained,  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  force  or  violence 
or  threats  thereof.    Approved  March  20, 1903. 

€7oiuiectl«ai. 

Chap.  29.  School  Attendance  and  Employment, 
Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  district  shall 
by  vote  decide  that  a  child  over  14  and  under  16  years 
of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leav- 
ing school  to  be  employed,  and  shall  so  notify  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  in  writing,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  child  shall  cause  him  to  attend 
school  regularly  during  the  days  and  hours  that  the 
public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said  parent  or 
guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child  has  obtained  from  said  board 
of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board 
of  education  a  leaving  certificate  stating  that  the  edu- 
cation of  said  child  Is  satisfactory  to  said  visitors, 
town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education;  pro- 
vided that  said  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  after  the 
child  is  16  years  of  age.  Each  week's  failure  on  the 
par  of  a  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 


section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
2117  shall  bo  applicable  to  all  proceedings  under  thia 
act.    Approved  April  14,  1903. 

Chap.  33.  State  Employment  Bureaus. 
The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statisties 
may  establish  and  conduct  branch  public  employment 
bureaus  uniler  the  direction  and  control  of  the  five 
established  bureaus.  Such  branches  may  be  estab- 
lished and  conducted  in  any  city  within  the  state  and 
shall  be  managed  by  the  neavest  bureau;  provided, 
that  in  no  case  shall  such  a  branch  be  established 
unless  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  bureau  taking  charge 
thereof  upon  the  appropriation  made  for  such  bureau. 
Approved  April  14,  1903. 

Chap.  95.    Exemption  of  Wages  from  Foreign 
Attachment, 

So  much  of  any  debt  which  has  accrued  by  reason 
of  the  personal  services  of  the  defendant  as  shall  not 
exceed  $25,  including  wages  due  for  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  any  minor  child,  shall  be  exempted  and  not 
liable  to  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment  or  execution; 
but  there  shall  be  no  exemption  of  any  debt  accrued 
by  reason  of  the  personal  services  of  the  defendant 
against  a  claim  for  the  defendant's  personal  board. 
All  benefits  allowed  by  any  association  of  persons  In 
this  state  towards  the  support  of  any  of  its  members 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  infirmity  from  attending 
to  his  usual  business  shall  also  be  exempted  and  not 
liable  to  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment  or  execution; 
and  all  moneys  due  the  debtor  from  any  insurance 
company  upon  policies  issued  for  insurance  upon 
property,  either  real  or  personal,  which  is  exempt 
from  attachment  and  execution,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  exempted  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  so  in- 
sured.   Approved  May  16, 1903. 

Chap.  97.  Factory  Inspector, 
Concerns  the  appointment  of  the  factory  inspector 
by  the  governor  who  holds  office  for  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed,  the  governor  hav- 
ing the  power  to  remove  inspector  for  cause.  The 
duties  of  the  inspector  are  the  examination  of  ele- 
vators, factory  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  the 
protection  and  safety  of  workpeople;  provides  also 
for  the  appointment  of  deputy  inspectors.  Approved 
May  12,  1903. 

Chap.  130.  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers. 
Authorizes  the  board  of  examiners  to  adopt  sach 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  sterilizing  of 
barbers'  tools,  and  sanitation  of  barber  phops  and 
their  surroundings,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Also 
provides  for  the  Inspection  of  barber  shops,  renewal 
of  barbers'  licenses,  a  receipt  to  constitute  license, 
and  penalty  for  failure  to  renew  license  or  to  com- 
ply with  order.    Approved  June  3, 1903, 

Chap.  194.  Corporations. 
Sec.  9.  Profits  may  be  shared  with  employees. 
Any  corporation  organized  after  May  81,  1886,  may 
by  its  board  of  directors  distribute  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  or  any  of  them,  such  portion  of 
the  profits  of  its  business  as  said  board  may  deem  just 
and  proper.  Any  corporation  organized  on  or  prior  to 
May  31,  1886,  may  give  to  its  board  of  directors  th« 
power  to  make  such  distribution  by  a  majority  vote 
of  aU  the  stockholders  at  a  meeting  warned  and  held 
for  the  purpose.    Approved  June  22,  1903, 
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Bliode  Island. 

CHiap.  1100.  Licengirtff  0/ Barber t. 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering,  the 
licensing  of  persona  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to 
Insure  the  better  education  of  such  practitioners,  and 
to  insure  better  sanitary  conditions  in  barber  shops, 
and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.    Approved  April  1 7,  1903, 

FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 
HnnvAry* 

December  2, 1903.  A  decree  of  the  &I  Inlster  of  Com- 
merce prescribing  special  protective  measures  on  hair 
and  bristle  work  in  addition  to  the  general  health  reg- 
ulations, the  measures,  among  other  things,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  per- 
sons having  skin  wounds  in  such  work. 

Raaaia. 

June  3, 1908.  A  law  providing  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  an  employee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  the  victim  or  his  assigns  or 
heirs  for  the  following  indemnities : 

1.  In  case  of  death :  (a)  a  funeral  indemnity  of  $23 
for  an  adult,  $11.50  for  a  child;  (b)  a  pension  to  the 
widow  equal  to  one-third  of  the  yearly  wage  of  the 
victim;  (c)  a  pension  for  eaeh  child,  under  15  years  of 
^9^%  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  wage  of  the  vic- 
tim If  one  of  the  parents  survives  and  one-fourth  if 
neither  parent  is  living;  (d)  a  pension  to  the  direct 


ascendants  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  wage;  (e) 
to  each  brother  or  sister  under  15  years  of  age  having 
neither  mother  nor  father  a  pension  of  one-sixth  of  the 
yearly  wage.  The  aggregate  of  these  pensions  shall 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  wage. 
2.  In  case  of  injury  entailing  incapacity  for  work : 

(a)  a  temporary  indemnity,  of  half  the  wages  of  the 
victim,  paid  from  the  day  of  the  accident  to  the  day 
when  incapacity  ceases  oris  determined  as  permanent; 

(b)  a  pension  for  permanent  incapacity  equaling  two- 
thirds  of  the  yearly  wages  of  the  victim,  in  case  of 
total  disability,  or  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  disability  in  case  it  is  only  partial. 

8.  Expense  of  medical  attendance  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  previously  provided  free  medical  attend- 
ance for  the  victim. 

The  employer  is  not  liable  in  case  of  intentional 
fault  or  gross  negligence  of  the  employee.  Instead  of 
a  yearly  pension  an  equivalent  lump  sum  may  be  paid 
m  any  case.  Insurance  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
is  optional .  Insurance  in  a  Russian  accident  insurance 
company  exempts  them  from  the  obligations  of  the 
present  law,  the  obligations  falling  upon  the  company. 
To  take  effect  January  1/14,  1904. 

June  10, 1903.  A  law  giving  the  head  of  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  the  right  to  establish  an  em- 
ployees' committee  by  selecting  one  "  dean,"  at  least 
25  years  of  age,  from  each  group  of  workmen.  The 
deans  are  the  authorized  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective groups  in  all  matters  concerning  employment 
and  general  working  conditions. 


BEOENT  LEGAL  LABOR  DECISIONS. 


Right  to  ZHscharge,  As,  In  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract of  employment  for  a  definite  tfme,  the  employer 
can  discharge  the  employee  for  any  reason  or  for  no 
reason,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  a  labor  union  by  discharging  its 
members  or  refusing  to  employ  them.  Boyer  et  al., 
124Fed.  Rep.  (Mo.),248. 

Sunday  Law  —  One  Occupation.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  case  of  Reed  vs.  The 
State,  that  where  a  person  having  several  different 
oocnpatlons  works  at  one  on  Sunday,  he  is  guilty  of 
violating  section  422  of  the  penal  code  of  the  State, 
even  though  that  particular  business  does  not  occupy 
most  of  his  time  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Incorporation  Not  Necessary  to  Enjoin  Bodies,  A 
temporary  injunction  forbidding  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers  Association,  and  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati,  to  interfere  by  patrolling,  intimidation, 
or  persuasion  with  the  employees  of  Master  Plumbers 
has  been  made  perpetual  by  Judge  Hosea.  The  court 
held  that  these  bodies  do  not  have  to  be  Incorporated 
in  order  to  be  subject  to  injunction. 

Matter  and  Servant  —  Warning  of  Danger,  In  the 
recent  case  of  Grace  &  Hyde  Co.  vs.  Probst,  70  N.  E. 
Rep.  12,  it  appeared  that  a  carpenter,  directed  to  assist 
iron  workers,  took  hold  of  a  heavy  iron  beam  which 
they  were  lifting,  supposing  they  were  to  carry  it,  and 
was  injured  by  their  dropping  it  in  order  to  break  it. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  lUinois  held  that  the  negligence 


in  failing  to  warn  carpenter  of  danger  was  that  of  a 
master  and  not  of  the  fellow -servants. 

Corporations— Liability  ^Equality.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mississippi  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Ballard  vs.  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Company,  that  a 
statute  making  all  corporations  liable  for  Injuries  to 
employees  through  defective  machinery,  notwithstand- 
ing the  employees  had  knowledge  of  the  defect,  and 
which  did  not  place  the  same  liability  on  private  indi- 
viduals, denied  to  the  corporations  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Public  Work—  Contract^ Statute,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The 
County  of  Cass  vs.  County  of  Sarpy,  that  one  who 
furnishes  labor  and  materials  for  the  creation  of  a 
public  work  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract such  as  is  required  by  statute,  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover their  reasonable  value,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  denying  such 
right. 

Dredging  —  Engineer  —  License,  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  held,  in  the  case  of 
Smoot  vs.  The  District  of  Columbia,  that  the  owner 
of  a  steam  dredge  with  an  engine  aboard,  used  for 
dredging  and  loading  and  unloading  sand  scows  on 
the  Potomac  river,  who  knowingly  employed  to  run 
the  engine  a  man  not  regularly  licensed  as  a  steam 
engineer,  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  28, 1887,  imposing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof. 
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Keglig^nee  —  Injurie$  to  Another* a  Servant.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  held,  hi  the  case  of  the 
Soathern  Indiana  Ry.  Co.  vb.  Davis,  60  N.  £.  Rep. 
550,  that,  since,  under  the  co-employee's  liability  act, 
a  fireman  can  recover  against  his  employer  for  neg- 
ligence of  the  engineer  resulting  in  injury  to  him, 
the  fact  that  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  con- 
tributed to  a  fireman's  Injury  does  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  against  another  railroad,  the  train 
of  which  collided  with  that  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

Sunday  Law ^  Discrimination —Validity.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  case  of  The 
State  ex  rel.  Uoffman  vs.  Justus,  that  chapter  342  of 
the  laws  of  1903  of  that  State,  which  prohibited  the 
keeping  open  of  butcher  shops  for  the  sale  of  meats 
and  other  business  places  on  Sunday,  while  it  author- 
ized confectionery  and  tobacco  to  be  sold  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  that  day,  did  not  produce  such  an  unreason- 
able discrimination  between  these  several  occupations 
as  to  invalidate  the  law  for  violating  sections  88  and 
34  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  prohibit- 
ing special  or  class  legislation. 

Injury  to  Employee  ^  Dangeroun  Premieee.  In 
the  case  of  Bateman  vs.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.R.  Co.,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
held  that  where  plaintiff  sustained  injuries  by  falling 
through  a  trap  door  on  defendant's  premises,  where 
she  was  employed,  which  was  improperly  replaced 
by  her  co-servants,  and  such  trap  door  had  no  hinges, 
and  was  a  very  tight  fit,  so  that  her  co-servants,  who 
were  working  below  the  trap  door,  could  not  close  it 
from  below,  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether 
the  accident  was  not  likely  to  occur  because  of  the 
want  of  the  hinges,  so  as  to  render  defendant  liable, 
under  the  circumstances,  by  failure  to  furnish  a  safe 
place  for  plaintiff  to  work.    (70  N.  £.  Rep.  109.) 

Railroad  Accident.  The  Supreme  Court  of  lUinols 
held.  In  the  recent  case  of  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R  Co. 
vs.  Wise,  that  the  foreman  of  a  switching  crew  is  a 
fellow-servant  of  the  fireman  and  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  engine  on  which  he  Is  riding,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  recover  against  the  company  for  an  Injury 
received  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  alone,  but  that  where  the  foreman  was 
Injured  because  of  the  combined  negligence  of  the 
railroad  company's  gate-keeper  at  a  street  crossing 
and  of  the  engineer  and  fireman  in  charge  of  an  engine 
on  which  the  foreman  was  riding  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  company  was  liable,  as  the  foreman  and 
the  gate-keeper  were  not  fellow-servants,  though  the 
foreman,  engineer,  and  fireman  were  felloW'Servants. 
(69  N.  E.  Rep.  600.) 

Contributory  Negligence.  In  the  recent  case  of  the 
Rlverton  Coal  Co.  vs.  John  E.  Shepherd  and  Charlee 
L.  Shepherd,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held: 
Contributory  negligence  of  a  mining  employee  will 
not  defeat  a  recovery  for  Injuries  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  mining  company's  willful  violation  of  the  statute 
regulating  mines;  where  there  Is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  danger  which  a  mining  employee  encountered 
was  BO  Imminent  that  any  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  have  abandoned  the  work,  the  employee.  In 
continuing  to  work,  is  not  guilty  of  such  contributory 
negligence  as  will  bar  his  right  to  recover  for  Injuries 
sustained.    (69  N.  B.  Uep.  921.) 

Illegal  Removal  of  Employee  —  Salary.  In  the 
case  of  Jones  vs.  City  of  Buffalo,  before  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  70  N.  E.  Rep.  99,  It  appeared 


that  on  certiorari,  the  removal  of  a  municipal  em- 
ployee appointed  under  the  olvU  service  law,  and  the 
appointment  of  another  in  his  place,  was  declared 
Illegal  and  vacated  by  an  order  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  and  the  city  appealed,  the  decision  was 
affirmed,  and  the  clerk  was  reinstated.  The  Court 
held  that  he  could  recover  against  the  city  his  salary 
from  the  time  the  city  authorities  were  notified  of  the 
order  of  the  Appellate  Division  vacating  his  diacharge 
until  the  time  he  was  reinstated. 

Validity  of  the  Eight-hour  Law.  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  McMaokin,  has  made 
public  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York  as  to  the  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law.  The 
Attorney-Qeneral  holds  that  the  recent  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' decision  refers  wholly  to  the  unoonatitntlonaUty 
of  the  single  Section  834,  and  has  no  effect  npon  the 
law  as  a  whole.  Further,  '*It  would  seem  that  the 
only  power  left  In  your  department  for  the  enforee- 
ment  of  such  provisions  is  to  be  found  in  Section  4 
of  the  labor  law  which  provides  for  the  removal  of 
certain  officers,  agents,  or  employees  who  violate  ita 
provisions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  action,  for 
the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract,  whldi, 
by  its  terms,  or  manner,  or  performance  vicdatea  the 
labor  law." 

Labor  Unions  —  Injunction  —  Contractor.  The 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held.  In  the  recent  case 
of  Underbill  vs.  Murphy  et  al.,  that  where  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union,  as  the  result  of  a  difference  with 
a  contractor  because  of  his  relations  with  them,  under- 
took  to  prevent  non-imion  laborers  from  working  for 
him,  threatened  his  workmen  and  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  up  his  business,  he  was  entitled  to 
relief  by  injimctlon;  that  where  a  contractor  had  built 
up  a  valuable  and  prosperous  business,  his  right  to 
carry  It  on  was  a  property  right,  and  no  leas  intrin- 
sically property  than  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  invested  In  other  forms  of  valuable  property, 
and  that  the  rule  that  an  Injunction  will  not  be  granted 
where  there  Is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  refers  to 
legal  remedies  and  not  to  criminal  proceedings. 

Alien  Labor  Clause  in  Contracts.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  held,  In  the  case  of  Doyle  et  aL  vs. 
People  ex.  rel.  Hanberg,  69  N.  B.  Rep.  689,  where  the 
specifications  for  the  work  of  a  public  Improvement 
and  the  contract  contained  an  alien  labor  clause,  but 
the  city.  In  a  suit  to  recover  assessments  for  the  Im- 
provement, proved  that  by  reason  of  a  prior  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  such  clause  invalid  It 
had  been  invariably  disregarded  both  by  the  city  and 
the  contractors,  the  presumption  that  such  clause 
entered  into  the  competition  for  the  contract  and  la- 
creased  the  bids  was  overcome.  Where  a  contract 
for  municipal  improvements  contained  an  invalid 
clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of  alien  labor, 
which  clause  was  disregarded  both  by  the  city  and 
the  contractors  generally,  it  did  not  render  the  con- 
tract void  In  toto  as  against  public  policy. 

Assumption  of  Risk.  In  the  case  of  Knudsoa 
vs.  the  Cobb  Chocolate  Co  recently  decided  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illluols,  69  N.  £.  Rep.  816,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintiff  received  personal  injuries 
while  working  around  a  chocolate-crushing  madiine 
moved  by  exposed  cogs,  which  he  did  not  have  to  ap- 
proach very  closely  until  ordered  by  his  foreman  to 
dean  around  them,  in  doing  whioh  with  some  waste, 
under  the  foreman's  supervision,  the  waste  became  en- 
tangled, drawing  plalntliTs  hand  into  the  oogs.  The 
Court  held  that  a  servant  does  not  aasume  all  the  or- 
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dlnafy  ritksof  his  employment,  but  only  each  m  are 
known  to  him,  or  so  obiriouB  that  knowledge  may  be 
presumed. 

MoMUr  and  Servant  ^  A»ntmption  of  RUk,  In 
the  case  of  Lord  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  before 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  70  N. 
E.  Rep.  123,  it  appeared  that  an  employee  of  a  dty 
owning  an  electric  lighting  sysieni  was  directed  by 
his  superintendent  to  climb  a  pole  and  cut  the  wires, 
and,  after  cutting  part  of  them,  felt  the  pole  tremble 
and  saw  the  remaining  wires  sag.  He  asked  the  fore- 
man if  he  had  not  better  guy  the  pole,  and  was  told 
that  the  pole  was  all  right,  and  to  cat  the  wires.  On 
eutting  the  other  wires,  tiie  pole,  which  was  rotten  in- 
side, fell,  injuring  the  employee.  The  Court  held 
that,  as  the  risk  was  not  obvious,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  present,  the  employee  did  not  assume 
the  risk. 

Master  and  Servant  ^  Threatt  of  Third  Ptnton 
inducing  Discharge  —  Liability,  In  the  case  of 
Horn  vs.  the  London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co  Ltd.,* 
69  N.  E.  Rep.  696,  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  it  appeared  that  plaintiff,  while  em- 
ployed by  the  A.  8.  Co.,  was  injured  at  his  work .  The 
A.  S.  Co.  was  insured  against  loss  for  injuries  to  its 
employees  by  defendant.  Defendant,  failing  to  settle 
plaintifTs  claim  for  a  nominal  sum,  threatened  to  have 
plaintiff  discharged  from  his  employment.  Plaintiff 
was  discharged  on  threat  of  defendant's  representative 
to  cancel  employer's  policy .  Held .  that  defendant's  act 
in  Inducing  plaintiff's  discharge  was  not  an  act  done 
in  the  line  of  competition  in  business,  but  was  a  ma- 
licious interference  with  plaintiff's  employment.  In 
which  defendant  wa«  not  directly  interested,  and  for 
which  he  was  liable. 

Employee  anmming  Ri9k  ltemediU»»,  An  em- 
ployee engaged  in  a  hazardous  service  whose  peculiar 
risks  are  known  and  appreciated  by  him  assumes  such 
hazards  and  cannot  recover  for  an  Injury  caused  by 
reason  thereof  if  he  continues  therein  without  objec- 
tion or  promise  of  protection  from  his  employer, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  in  the  case  of  Wexler  vs.  Salisbury  et  al. 
In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the  hammering  of  iron 
bed  rails  in  a  factory  by  the  plaintiff  caused  particles 
to  fly  therefrom  and  strike  his  face,  but  he  continued, 
with  full  knowledge  of  such  dangers,  to  work  for  his 
employer  without  objection  or  a  promise  to  furnish 
any  further  means  for  his  protection.  The  court  held 
that  he  was  remediless;  that  as  a  matter  of  law  he 
assumed  such  risks,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  for 
an  injury  for  such  cause. 

Employer*^  Liability  —  Appliances.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held.  In  the  recent  case  of  The  New 
Omaha  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Light  Company  vs. 
Rombold,  that  ordinarily  in  providing  his  employees 
with  a  place  to  work  or  tools  and  appliances  with 
which  to  work,  an  employer  is  bound  to  exercise  rea- 
sonable care  to  insure  the  safety  of  such  employees, 
and  that  this  duty  is  a  continuing  one,  and  the  em- 
ployer is  also  bound  to  keep  such  place,  tools  and 
appliances  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and  to  make 
seasonable  inspection  with  that  end  in  view,  but  that 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  contract  of 
employment  or  other  facts  and  circumstances,  the 
duty  to  make  inspection  and  discover  defects  devolves 
upon  the  employee,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  an 


injury  resulting  to  suoh  employee  from  a  defect  which 
the  latter  by  reasonable  inspection  could  have  dis- 
oovered. 

Oonatltulionality  of  lO-Hour  Law,  In  the  case 
of  People  vs.  Lochner  which  recently  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  373.  it 
was  held:  (1)  that  chap.  415,  Laws  1897,  providing 
that  no  employee  shall  be  required  to  work  in  a  bakery 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  10 
hours  a  day,  is  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  relat- 
ing to  the  public  health;  (2)  tliat  this  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law 
abridging  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  nor  deprive 
any  person  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law ;  (3)  that  this  law  Is  not  a  violation  of  Const, 
art.  1,  $  1,  providing  that  no  member  of  the  State  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured 
to  any  citizen  thereof  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Constitutionality  of  Labor  Laic  —  Wages  of  City 
Employee.  The  Court  of  A  ppeals  of  New  York  held, 
in  the  case  of  Ryan  vs.  City  of  New  York,  69  N.  E. 
Rep.  599,  that  Laws  1897,  c.  415,  as  amended  by  Laws 
1899,  c.  667,  providing  that  wages  for  a  legal  day's 
work  to  all  classes  of  laborers  on  public  works,  or  on 
material  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in 
the  same  trade  in  the  locality  where  such  public  work 
on  which  such  labor  Is  performed  In  Its  final  or  com- 
pleted form  Is  to  be  situated,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
direct  employees  of  the  State  or  of  the  municipality, 
is  constitutional ;  that  an  employee  of  a  city,  who,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  labor  law,  was  a  laborer  at  a 
specified  sum  a  day,  and  thereafter  became  entitled  to 
receive  a  greater  sum  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
In  the  locality,  and  who  continues  without  protest  to 
accept  the  wages  at  the  former  rate  for  six  years, 
waived  any  claim  to  recover  the  increase  for  that 
period. 

Mutual  Benefit  Society^  Suspension  from  Bene- 
fits. The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  in  the  recent 
case  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  vs.  Dlnkle,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  707,  it 
appeared  that  an  organization  having  a  number  of 
objects  in  view,  such  as  **to  discourage  piece  work, 
encourage  the  apprentice  system,"  etc.,  did  not  issue 
a  policy  of  insurance,  but  provided  that  each  member 
over  six  months  a  contributing  member  and  in  good 
standing  should  be  entitled  to  certain  benefits,  but  that 
**  when  a  member  owes  a  sum  equal  to  three  months* 
dues  he  Is  not  in  good  standing  and  Is  thereby  sus- 
pended from  all  benefits  In  the  Interim,  and  will  not 
again  be  in  benefit  until  three  months  after  all  his 
arrearages  are  paid  in  full,"  but  that  the  delinquent 
might  exercise  the  privileges  of  membership  mean- 
while, and  that  forfeiture  of  membership  occurred  only 
after  six  months*  delinquency.  The  judge  held  that 
the  exclusion  from  benefits  for  three  months'  arrear- 
ages was  not  a  forfeiture,  but  was  within  the  power 
of  such  organization  to  make  regulations,  and  was  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  be  Illegal 

Constitutionality  —  Child  Labor  Law.  Justice 
Roesch,  Fourth  District  Municipal  Court  of  New 
York  City,  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the  new  child  labor  and 
compulsory  educational  law  of  New  York.  Action 
had  been  brought  by  the  City  of  New  York  against  the 


*  Rehearing  denied  Feb.  3, 1904. 
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Chelsea  Jute  Mills,*  a  Brooklyn  mill  corporatloD,  to 
recover  a  penalty  of  $50  for  violation  of  the  law,  an 
Italian  girl  11  years  of  age  being  employed  during  the 
school  term.  The  corporation  held  that  the  law  was 
nnconstitntional,  being  an  unwarranted,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
defendant;  also,  that  it  was  not  liable  for  punishment 
inasmuch  as  the  parent  of  the  child  had  certified  her 
age  to  be  16  years.  The  judge  held  that  the  child  labor 
statute  does  not  discriminate,  is  not  arbitrary,  and  puts 
no  unnecessary  restriction  on  freedom  of  action.  .  .  . 
Nor  docs  it  constitute  any  improper  infringement  of 
any  right  a  parent  may  have  in  a  child  in  its  labor,  or 
a  child  may  have  to  labor.  Directed  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Deduction  from  Wages  —  Interference  with  Right 
to  Contract.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Kellyville  Coal 
Co  vs.  Harrier,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
09  N.  £.  Rep.  927,  it  appeared  that  defendant  owed 
plaintiff  for  wages,  and  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  de- 
fendant for  groceries,  etc.,  purchased  by  him.  Act 
of  May  28, 1891,  §§  3  and  4,  declares  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or 
association,  employing  workmen  in  this  State,  to  make 
deductions  from  their  wages,  except  for  lawful  money, 
checks,  or  drafts,  and  except  as  may  be  agreed  for 
hospital  or  relief  fund  for  sick  or  injured  employees, 
and  authorizes  the  recovery  of  deductions  by  an  ac- 
tion in  which  set-offs  or  counterclaims  are  forbidden. 
The  court  held  that  the  exemption,  §  6,  of  farmers, 
farm  laborers  and  servants,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  rendered  such  section  invalid,  as  depriving 
miners  and  manufacturers  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guarantied  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  Court  also  held  them  void  as  an  unauthorized 
interference  with  the  privilege  of  contracting.  **  It  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
that  one  who  is  poBsessed  of  property  may  not  sell  it 


to  another,  and  agree  with  the  purchaser  to  work  for 
him  In  payment  for  it.*' 

Boycotting  —  Labor  Unionu  —  Injunction .  Boyoot- 
ting  was  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mtnxieeota 
in  the  recent  case  of  Gray  et  al.  vs.  BaildiDff  Trade 
Council  et  al.  According  to  the  ruling  of  the  court, 
a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  several  persona  to  cause 
loss  or  injury  to  a  third  i>erBon  by  causlni^  others, 
against  their  will,  to  withdraw  from  him  tbeir  bene- 
ficial business  intercourse  through  tiireats  Uiat  onlees 
a  compliance  with  their  demands  be  made  the  peraons 
forming  the  combination  will  cause  loes  or  Injury  to 
him,  or  an  organization  formed  to  exclude  a  person 
from  business  relations  with  others  by  perauaaioo, 
intimidation  or  other  acts  which  tend  to  vloleoee, 
and  thereby  cause  him,  through  fear  of  reeulting  in- 
jury, to  submit  to  dictation  in  the  managemeot  of  his 
affaire,  and  intimidation,  coercion  or  threata  of  Injury 
are  essential  elements  of  a  boycott,  but  what  would 
constitute  acts  of  that  character  must  depend  upon  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case.  The  court  further  held 
that.the  constitution  guarantees  to  every  eitizeo  liberty 
and  a  certain  remedy  for  all  injuries  which  he  may  re- 
ceive in  his  person,  property  or  character;  that  a  per- 
son's business,  occupation  or  calling  is,  aside  from  the 
money  or  chattels  employed  therein,  property  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  and  entitled  to  its  proteetioa; 
that  labor  organizations  or  unions  are  not  unlawful, 
but  are  legitimate  and  proper  for  the  advancement  of 
their  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  and 
that  the  members  thereof  may,  singly  or  in  a  body, 
quit  the  service  of  their  employer  for  the  purpoee  oi 
bettering  their  condition,  and  may  by  peaceful  means 
induce  others  to  Join  them,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end 
may  refuse  to  allow  their  members  to  work  In  places 
where  non-union  labor  is  employed,  but  that  boyooi- 
ting  as  defined  above  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  and 
may  be  restrained  by  injunction. 


EXCERPTS 

Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Samdmy  m  Omy  of  Beat  In  Spmln. 

The  law  recentiy  approved  making  Sunday  a  day  of 
rest  has  been  published.  Manual  labor  is  prohibited. 
Work  ou  Sunday  will  be  permitted  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  hours  to  conform  with  the  regu- 
lations. On  no  account  are  women  or  persons  imder 
18  years  of  age  to  be  employed  on  said  day.  The  law 
will  be  put  in  force  within  six  months.  —  R.  M,  Bartlt- 
mant  Conmlt  Cadix,  Spain,  Mar.  7,  1904, 

AmalcmmmUoiM  of  Cmrpemtera  Villoma. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  formed  new  dis- 
trict  councils  with  Jurisdiction  over  every  carpenters 
union  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I.K>cal  unions 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, an  English  organization,  were  admitted  to  the 


councils  with  the  understanding  that  in  January,  1905, 
all  these  locals  should  return  their  charters  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  become  locals  of  the  United 
Brotherhood.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  5,000 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  in  the  United 
States,  1,400  or  1.500  being  in  Massiaohusette,  while 
the  United  Brotherhood,  it  is  said,  has  182,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States,  and  about  14,000  members 
in  this  State. 

I«mbor  Vmloaa  In  Mexle«. 

Wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  s 
conspicuous  smelting  and  mining  syndicate  of  the 
United  States  had  for  some  time  past  been  increaaiog 
its  holdings  and  the  number  and  size  of  its  plants  lo 
Mexico ;  and  it  has  aUo  l>een  asserted  that  this  syndi- 
cate was  getting  ready  to  withdraw  in  large  measnre 
from  one  or  two  of  the  leading  mining  States  of  the 


*  The  company  later  decided  not  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court  but  oflfered  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  committee  to  l>e  composed  of  representatives  of  the  mills  and  of  the  Board  of  Bdncation, 
this  committee  to  have  for  its  function  the  work  of  going  through  the  mills  a^i^  ^w^i^e^pcjoplji^j^ildren  whose 
employment  is  inconsistent  with  the  law.  ^ 
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United  8tat6B»  on  aeoonnt  of  labor  tronblM.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  ao  well  knowD  that  there  are  labor  aDlons, 
of  one  aort  at  least,  in  Mexico  itself. 

In  the  city  of  Dnrango,  for  instance,  there  are  three 
aggregations,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  artisans, 
though  not  strictly  so  In  point  of  fact.  One  of  these 
orgaoizations  has  over  700  members.  No  one  of  the 
three,  however,  is  active  In  the  sense  of  attempting 
to  influence  the  scale  of  wages,  though  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not  become  so,  if 
occasion  should  arise.  Their  main  object  is  mutual 
aid,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  cheap  mutual  insur- 
ance and  benefit  societies,  they  fulfill  to  some  extent 
in  this  community  the  mission  of  such.  In  the  case 
of  one  society,  in  fact,  which  is  organized  here,  it  is 
a  branch  of  ah  organization  quite  general  in  Mexican 
cities;  whenever  a  member  dies  his  family  receives 
not  a  certain  stipend,  but  all  the  money  at  the  time  on 
hand  in  the  treasuries,  not  alone  of  the  local  society, 
but  of  all  the  branches  in  the  country. 

There  was  recently  a  strilce  at  the  plant  of  the  Mexi. 
can  National  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  operating  the 
famous  "  iron  mountain  "  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  three 
societies  named  above;  it  seems  to  have  been  due 
purely  to  the  fact  that  men  who  were  a  few  years  ago 
common  workmen  at  less  than  $1  Mexican  (4i.3  cents 
United  States)  a  day,  having  acquired  some  degree  of 
skill  in  the  rolling  mill,  were  able  to  earn,  at  the 
prices  given  for  piecework,  from  $4  to  $8  a  day,  and 
could  not  stand  the  prosperity. — James  A,  Le/ioy, 
Consul,    Durango,  Mexico, 

A  I«mbor  Union  iarned  Cmpltmllai. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  som^  fifty  polisher,  a:  d 
platers  in  a  plant  in  Rochester,  New  York,  organircd 
a  labor  union  and  made  demands  for  higher  wageR. 
They  were  refused  and  quit  work,  when  the  manager 
of  the  works  made  this  rather  astonishing  proposition : 

"You  won't  work  for  mel"  he  said.  "Work  for 
yourselves.  Start  a  polishing  and  plating  plant  of 
your  own.  If  you*  11  do  it  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as 
any  one  else  you  can  have  my  work." 

The  union  met  and  decided  to  follow  his  suggestion. 
With  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  they  drew  up  articles  of 
agreement.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $3,400, 
divided  into  thirty  shares.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
the  concern  is  doing  a  thriving  business. 

This  last  year  has  been  very  prosperous.  Much  of 
the  time  the  men  have  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive,  besides, 
their  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  So  profitable 
has  the  concern  been  that  the  men  have  been  required 
to  pay  only  a  small  part  of  their  original  subscription 
There  are  now  only  twenty-one  shareholders  and  each 
owns  one  and  two-thirds  shares. 

When  differences  arose  In  the  shop  they  were  re- 
ferred to  a  shop  committee.  Each  shareholder  con- 
sidered himself  a  capitalist  and  therefore  did  not  spare 
hims^.  They  suggested  improvements  and  econo- 
mies. The  president  acted  as  l>ookkeeper  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  all  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  result. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion  in  this  successful  ex- 
periment for  a  way  out  of  labor  difficulties.  But  it 
will  be  noticed  that  piece  work,  which  many  anions 
condemn,  was  instituted,  and  the  men  worked  thirteen 
hours  while  their  neighbors  fight  for  eight.  —  World*8 
Work, 

Strike  mmd  I«oelioat  mt  C7rlmmlte«hma, 
Smxony. 

The  following  account  of  this  German  strike  of  cot- 
ton operatives  was  furnished  this  Department  by  Dr. 


Schneider,  city  councillor,  under  date  of  March  21, 
1004. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  directed  to  the  Royal  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at  Dresden  we  have  the  honor 
humbly  to  offer  the  following  Information : 

I.  The  principal  industry  branches  of  the  city  of 
Crimmitschau  and  its  environs  are  buckskin  manu- 
facture and  the  so-called  vicugna  spinning  (cotton 
yarn  spinning).  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
local  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association  the 
working  time  for  adult  operatives,  both  men  and 
women,  averages  10^4  hours  a  day,  Saturdays  only 
10  hours.    That  gives  63%  hours  for  the  week. 

To  shorten  the  working  time,  it  was  decided,  in  two 
meetings  of  textile  operatives  held  here  June  25, 1003, 
to  commission  the  Crimmitschau  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man Textile  Workers  Union  to  introduce  measures 
in  the  Crimmitschau  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation which  should  be  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  10- hour  day  without  change  in  wages  for  helpers 
and  with  10  per  cent  Increase  in  wages  for  operatives 
working  under  agreement.  As  a  result,  on  August  6, 
1008,  Joint  negotiations  were  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  (the  managers  of  the  Employers 
Association  of  Saxon  Textile  Manufacturers  at  Chem- 
nitz and  the  management  of  the  local  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers  Association)  and  the  representatives 
of  textile  workers  (the  officers  of  the  German  Textile 
Workers  Union,  Mr.  Carl  HUbsch  of  Berlin  and  eight 
re:>resentatives  of  the  local  textile  operatives).  In 
this  meeting  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operatives  declared  that  they  would 
not  insist  upon  the  demands  made  by  them  being 
granted  fully  and  would  agree  that  a  further  answer 
in  the  matter  should  be  given  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  August  8,  of  that  year,  by  the 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion promised  on  the  other  hand  to  work  among  the 
members  so  that  eventually  some  slight  concession  as 
to  the  working  time  should  be  granted,  which,  bow- 
ever,  could  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  operatives. 

Despite  the  pending  negotiations  for  an  agreement 
the  operatives  in  five  textile  factories  in  the  strike 
district  notified  their  employers  on  August  7,  1003, 
of  their  Intention  to  quit  work  with  the  condition, 
however,  that  this  notification  should  be  considered 
as  withdrawn  in  case  satisfactory  concessions  should 
be  made  by  the  employers  before  August  8.  The  num- 
ber of  these  operatives  was  625.  As  a  counterthrust  to 
this  notice  there  followed  a  notice  from  the  employers 
to  the  other  7,157  textile  operatives  to  quit  work,  so 
that  on  August  22  in  nearly  all  the  textile  factories 
and  at  all  events  In  every  one  where  the  length  of 
notice  is  14  days  and  begins  Saturday  business  was 
entirely  stopped. 

II.  A  third  attempt  to  effect  an  agreement,  made 
by  the  city  authorities  partly  of  their  own  inclina- 
tion and  partly  upon  request,  was  fruitless.  In  the 
privy  council  at  Presden,  Prof.  Dr.  Bahmert,  as  well 
as  the  director  of  the  Ministerial  Department,  privy 
councillor  Dr.  Roscher,  trying  for  the  ninth  time 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  did  not 
achieve  anything.  While  the  operatives  were  will- 
ing  to  modify  their  demands,  the  employers  declared 
that  they  could  make  no  concessions  whatsoever, 
since  in  the  manufacturing  cities  competing  with 
Crimmitschau  lower  wages  prevailed  and  nearly  all 
factories  worked  11  hours  or  longer. 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  a  concession  offered  by  the 
employers  at  the  beginning  of  the  lockout  to  increase 
the  noon  recess  from  oii,^|^p;i^,^,ap  h,qurM4ja.quarter 
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was  r^eoCed  by  the  opemtivM  and  then  withdrawn  by 
the  employers. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  1908,  the  employer*  began 
to  operate  their  factories,  at  first  with  their  foremen 
and  a  small  number  of  those  who  wished  to  work. 
From  this  time  and  after  the  Spinners  and  Manufac- 
turers Association  had  decided  that  the  employers 
might  take  back  at  first  10  per  cent  and  later  25  per 
cent  of  their  operatives  the  number  of  persons  willing 
to  work,  Including  slso  foreign  workmen,  increased 
constantly. 

On  January  9  of  this  year  they  numbered  2,828  per- 
sons ;  of  these  369  were  foreigners. 

m.  As  for  the  behavior  of  the  operatives,  they 
conducted  themselves  generally  in  a  noticeably  quiet, 
orderly,  and  discreet  manner  up  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1908.  Interference  was  necessary  in  only  a  few 
cases  on  account  of  opposition  to  police  regulations. 
The  usual  quiet  appearance  of  the  streets  before  the 
fectories  changed  quite  esBcntially,  however,  when 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  were  employed  again. 
Already  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  October  great  throngs 
of  people  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  police  force  especially  from  before  the  factory 
of  Ferdinand  Ehrler.  On  the  8d  of  November  the 
authorities  declared  that  it  was  possible  only  by  Uie 
greatest  effort  to  afford  the  protection  demanded 
for  the  workmen  by  the  manufacturers  especially  at 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  working  time.  Con- 
sequently on  November  4,  ]9u3,  a  call  was  issued  for 
20  gendarmes  for  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities 
which  number  was  reinforced  by  14  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  because  at  that  time,  upon  the  arrival 
of  foreign  woricmen,  hundreds  of  people  gathered  at 
the  railway  station  and  in  the  streets  leading  to  the 
destinations  of  the  foreigners  and  endeavored  to  force 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  away  from  their  com- 
panions and  to  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
strikers.  These  riots  and  the  terrorism  exercised  over 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  led  to  the  interdic- 
tion of  all  gatherings.  This  Interdiction  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  high  constable  of  Zwickau  and  the  dty 
council  of  Orlmmitschau  even  for  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival since  It  Included  gatherings  for  the  distribution 
of  Christmas  gifts,  permission  for  which  the  leaders 
of  the  operatives  sought,  not  to  forbid  a  Christian  dis- 
tribution  of  gifts  but  first  of  all  to  hinder  the  holdhig 
of  a  social  democratic  conference  which  the  leaders  of 
the  operatives  were  not  willing  to  give  up  under  any 
circumstances. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  January,  upon  the  arrival 
of  foreign  workmen  there  were  such  wild  scenes  at  the 
local  railway  station  that  the  local  police  thought  the 
assistance  of  the  royal  gendarmes  necessary  for  a 
longer  time. 

On  January  18th,  1904,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  strike 
management  announced  In  a  handbill  that  the  opera- 
tives had  returned  to  work  unconditionally.  Thus  the 
strike  was  ended. 

While  we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  further  Infor- 
mation If  it  Is  desired,  we  send  some  printed  reports 
pertaining  to  the  strike  of  the  textile  operatives. 

Dr.  RoHcber,  privy  councillor  and  director  of  the 
Ministerial  Department,  in  his  report  of  January  6, 
1904,  said,  in  part :  * 

I  held  conferences  Monday,  January  4,  in  the  council 
hall  at  Orlmmitschau  in  the  presence  of  Herr  Beck- 
mann,  the  burgomaster,  In  the  morning  with  six 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  In  the  afternoon 
with  six  representatives  of  the  employers.  At  the 
morning  conference  the  city  councillor  Dr.  Schneider, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Court,  was  present.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  were  the  Berlin 


president  of  the  **Oeotnl  innlon  of  all  Van  Mid 
Women  Employed  In  the  Textile  lodustry  of  Ger- 
many "  and  the  president  of  the  Crlmmltseban  local 
of  this  union.  Among  the  employers  were  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Crimmitschau  and  a  local  representative  of  the 
Textile  Employers*  Association  of  Saxony.  I  tried 
eamestiy  to  persuade  both  groups  to  put  an  end  to 
this  fatal  warfare,  pointed  out  to  both  that  In  this 
controversy  each  side  had  greatly  underestimated  tlie 
strength  of  its  opponent.  If  the  struggle  should  be 
prolonged  till  one  side  were  completely  exhausted,  it 
might  perhaps  continue  to  the  complete  ruin  of  tiio 
industries  of  Orlmmitschau .  And  in  Industrial  domain 
there  may  be  Pyrrhus  victory  which  leaves  tiie  victor 
no  strength.  To  counteract  the  natural  tendency  on 
both  sides,  in  such  a  case,  to  consider  the  struggle  as 
merely  a  question  of  might,  I  aeoented.  In  both  con- 
ferences, the  fact  that  in  controversies  among  people 
it  rarely  happens  that  one  side  Is  wholly  wrong  or 
the  other  entirely  right.  Beside  the  indispnubly 
foremost  question  of  might,  neither  side  should  ne- 
glect the  question  of  fault.  With  both  groups  I  ex- 
plicitly agreed  that  nothing  should  be  made  public 
ooncemlng  the  result  of  the  negotiations  until  the 
final  statement  had  been  made  in  the  Saxon  diet 
(Landtag). 

The  workmen,  In  the  course  of  tiie  three  and  a  half 
hour  conference,  made  nine  propositions  upon  Uie 
acceptance  of  which  by  the  wage  commission  and  by 
the  entire  body  of  wd^kmen  they  would  return  to 
work  In  case  of  an  agreement  with  the  employers. 

In  the  four-hour  conference  held  in  the  afternoon 
In  which  I  submitted  these  nine  propositions  of  the 
workmen,  the  representatives  of  the  employers  de- 
clared unanimously  and  decidedly  that  thoy  could  not 
at  present  grant  the  demands  of  the  workmen  either 
wholly  or  In  part.  In  the  present  conU'overay  the 
question  Is  no  longer  of  hours  of  labor  and  oUisr  sln^ 
demands  but  only  of  power  between  the  employers 
and  social  democracy.  On  this  account  the  employers 
did  not  agree  to  submit  the  affUr  to  the  Industrial 
Court  as  an  arbitration  board.  Should  the  employers 
grant  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  now,  very  evil 
results  would  foUow.  The  Industrial  condition  of 
Crimmitschau  would  be  severely  injured  Uiereby  In 
competition  with  other  German  towns  having  similar 
industries  which  still  almost  without  exception  woric 
11  hours  and  at  the  lowest  wages.  In  recent  times 
the  industry  of  Crimmltsohau  has  experienced  great 
difficulties.  During  the  last  two  decades  about  40 
firms  in  the  Industrial  district  of  Crimmlts^uu  have 
failed,  and  even  the  population  of  the  dty  fell  f^m 
23,558  In  1895  to  22,840  In  1900,  more  than  700  persons. 

Vicugna  spinning  has  for  several  years  suffered 
under  very  severe  competition  especially  from  Bd- 
gium  and  lately  also  from  Austria  and  Italy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  sale  of  German  vicugna  yams,*and 
granting  the  demands  of  the  workmen  would  be  at- 
tended by  fatal  results  for  domestic  vicugna  spinning. 
If  the  demands  of  the  social  democratic  leaders  should 
be  granted  now,  those  who  were  willing  to  work  would 
be  exposed  to  the  terrorism  of  those  leaders.  These 
employees  who  are  willing  to  work,  who  In  the  pres- 
ent difficult  times  have  kept  faith,  have  had  to  be  pro- 
tected however  by  the  employers.  The  employers 
have  been  formally  requested  by  these  employees  not 
to  submit  to  the  demands  made  only  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  sodal  democrats,  since  they  would  be 
further  subjected  to  the  terrorism  of  the  leaders.  Let 
the  union  of  textile  operatives  conquer  in  Crimmit- 
schau and  the  same  fate  will  be  prepared  for  another 
pUce.    Upon  this  g^ji^d.  tl^j^^  ^p|oy^J^ 
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aoban  thoiald  find  ready  and  willing  asBlatants  from 
employerfl  In  similar  induatrlM  in  other  placea.  The 
Orlmmitschan  manufactorera  would  not  oppose  the 
10-hour  day  in  itself,  would  rather  have  exhorted 
labor,  earnestly,  to  wait  to  see  if  an  imperial  law 
mis^t  not  perhaps  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  working 
time  for  women.  The  lO-hour  day  therefore  would 
not  warrant  any  such  bitter  struggle,  particularly  as 
the  working  time  in  Crimmitschau  now  is  only  10>^ 
or  lOli'  hours  at  the  most.  To  grant  the  Just  requests 
of  the  workmen  Is,  now  as  ever,  the  flxed  and  earnest 
endeavor  of  the  Crimmitschau  manufacturers. 

It  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  the  present 
struggle  as  a  struggle  between  the  employers  and  their 
workmen;  in  reality  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  em- 
ployers and  social  democracy,  which  by  systematic, 
continued  agitation,  by  intimidation,  and  persuasion 
seeks  to  bring  labor  under  its  sway  and  In  the  event 
of  Its  success  In  this  struggle  would  gain  an  Influence 
ftital  to  employer  and  workman.  It  Is  of  Immediate 
Importance  to  protect  the  peaceable,  freedom-loving 
worklngmen  from  social  democracy.  Of  the  means 
which  were  employed  by  sodal  democracy  In  Crim- 
mitschau to  force  workmen  who  were  not  willing  to 
join  the  social  democratic  labor  organization  and  its 
enterprises  to  do  so  I  have  learned  many  deplorable 
things  by  conversing  Individually  with  various  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  work.  To  withstand  i>erma- 
nently  such  attempts  at  coercion,  which  are  made 
constantly  and  by  various  persons,  demands  great 
firmness  of  character  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
betet  by  them.  For  the  plain  worklngmen  who  pre- 
serve such  firmness,  who  pursue  their  way,  calm  and 
decided,  I  have  great  respect. 

Seeking  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen  and  the  employers  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  after  this.  I  advised  both  sides,  however,  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  prolong  or  embitter  the  struggle 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  each  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  fault.    I  set  forth  to  the 


employers  the  strong  Justification  which  Is  denumded 
for  the  refusal  of  every  offer  of  settlement,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  coming  of  foreign  laborers,  es- 
peolaUy  such  as  do  not  speak  German,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  misfortune  which  ought  to  be  avoided  If 
possible.  To  this  the  employers  replied  that  they  had 
already  avoided  increasing  the  number  of  foreign 
workmen  as  far  as  possible,  while  capable  native 
workmen  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  most  part.  To 
avoid  foreign  labor  entirely  would  not  be  possible  so 
long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  remain  on 
strike.  Several  employers  had,  before  they  hired 
foreign  workmen,  offered  to  take  back  the  best  of  their 
former  employees  and  had  explained  that  In  case  of 
refusal  they  would  be  forced  to  employ  foreign  labor. 
In  concluding,  I  cannot  repress  a  thought  which 
forces  Itself  upon  me  on  this  occasion.  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  German  Industrial-Inspection  Office  are 
numerous  notices  concerning  labor  committees,  In 
many  cases  commending  them  as  being  qualified  for 
mediation  between  the  workmen  and  their  employers, 
in  other  cases  remarking  that  there  Is,  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  aversion  to  and  distrust  of  such  mediat- 
ing agencies  often  dominated  by  the  social  democrats. 
I  would  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  forming 
such  labor  committees  so  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  workmen  and  the  employers.  But 
if  social  politics  were  more  frequently  able  to  over* 
come  this  difficulty  I  should  consider  It  of  extraordi- 
nary value.  For  the  labor  committee  of  a  factory  Is 
the  simplest  and  most .  natural  organization  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  the  factory.  When  the  inde- 
I>endent  needs  of  the  operative  find  satisfaction  In  the 
somewhat  limited  community  of  the  factory  by  joint 
consideration  with  similar  needs,  In  an  organization 
through  which  the  operative  may  assert  his  desires 
relating  to  his  employment,  especially  relating  to 
labor  conditions,  he  will  have  less  desire  for  the  great 
communities  which,  like  the  organization  of  an  entire 
branch  of  manufacturing,  besiege  him. 
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VnlTemml  ImporteMce  of  StmUail«a. 

Die  Woche,  a  German  magazine.  In  Its  Issue  of 
September  19,  publishes  a  long  article  under  the  above 
caption,  by  Prof.  Friedrich  Zahn.  It  begins  with  the 
announcement  that  many  distinguished  economists  and 
statlstlcluis  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  of 
the  world,  representing  practical  and  scientific  afi^rs, 
will  meet  In  convention  in  Berlin,  September  20-25,  to 
discuss  the  general  problems  of  statistics.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  Intend,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
give  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world  valuable 
hints  as  to  how  the  solution  of  certain  problems  may 
be  obtained  by  statistical  observations ;  they  desire  to 
improve  the  methods  of  collecting,  preparing,  and 
puhlishlng  statistical  materials,  and  also  to  secure 
greater  simplicity  and  Uniformity  In  the  arrangement 
of  data  procured  In  different  countries,  all  of  which 
^U  bring  about  better  International  results. 

The  scientist  need  not  be  told  the  value  of  these 
meetings.  He  knows  of  what  great  service  they  have 
been  in  the  past;  he  knows  the  needs  of  civilized 
oountiles  regarding  statistics,  and  what  can  be  gained 
by  exchange  of  opinion  and  by  personal  coiUaot  of 


statisticians.  He  knows,  further,  that  a  good  part  of 
the  present  healthy  state  of  the  financial  statistics  of 
any  country,  and  our  knowledge  of  Its  economic  and 
social  conditions,  are  due  to  the  organization  of  sta- 
tistics. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  statistics  have  any  value 
for  the  general  public.  A  number  of  people  are  of 
the  opinion  that  statistics  stand  for  a  dry  mass  of  fig- 
ures; and  the  work  of  statisticians,  while  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  public  and  scientific  value.  Is  olten 
regarded  as  tiresome  and  unattractive  and  work  In 
which  only  a  very  exclusive  circle  of  people  find  any 
interest.  The  preparation  of  statistics  should  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  the  task  of  the  State,  but  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  State  should  render  such  assistance  as 
he  can,  otherwise  success  is  imcertaln.  Only  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  can  a  complete  conception  of 
relations  be  made  possible. 

The  object  of  statistics  is  to  prepare  the  quantita- 
tive phenomena  of  a  people  and  to  arrange  them  in  a 
scientific  manner  after  they  have  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated and  examined.  By  means  of  figures,  statisti- 
cians fix  the  facts  and  obtain  a  more  reliable  Insight 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^wJ  v^v.'pc  lv. 
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ioto  actual  conditions  than  would  be  possible  by  means 
of  a  single  event  or  by  confused  conjecture. 

To  the  ordinary  evaluations  which  are  secured  by 
direct  observation  there  is  added  a  more  exact  expres- 
sion. In  place  of  hoUow-sonnding  phrases,  they  give 
us  materlaU  In  accurate  and  easily  available  forms. 
Arbitrary  prejudice,  fables,  rumors,  and  eloquent 
forms  of  speech  always  make  way  for  the  truth 
wherever  and  whenever  carefully  collected  statistics 
are  employed.  The  foundation  of  the  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  country  Is  obtained  scientifically 
through  otatistical  investigations. 

Asa  matter  of  fact  the  government  is  using  statisti- 
cal investigation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means 
of  governing  well,  and  has  organized  bureaus  of  statis- 
tics under  its  control  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
necessary  assistance.  Statistics  give  conclusions,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  reduced  to  figures,  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  forces  at  work 
therein ;  concerning  the  value  of  certain  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative measures;  and  also  show  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  opinions  in  the  great  world  of  economics ; 
they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  mistakes  or  weak  points 
in  the  existing  administrative  arrangements,  and  often 
a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  the  first  step  toward 
improvement.  A  well-organized  statistical  system  is 
the  economic  conscience  of  the  state.  Napoleon  said 
that  political  statistics  were  the  budget  of  things,  and 
without  the  budget  there  was  no  safety.  1  he  state, 
therefore,  works  for  Its  own  well-understood  interests 
when  it  teaches  its  people  to  support  and  care  for  sUtis- 
tics;  for  these  will  serve  it  well  and  give  It  power  and 
security  in  all  of  its  other  branches.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  merchant  who  keeps  his  books  carefully, 
as  contrasted  with  the  merchant  who  follows  his  own 
humors  and  not  the  actual  figures  of  his  business. 
The  more  economic  and  social  conditions  become  com- 
plicated and  differentiated  and  the  more  a  nation  takes 
its  place  as  a  world  power  in  war  and  trade  the  more 
statistics  and  statistical  investigations  become  impor- 
tant. There  will  be  certain  questions  for  the  entire 
country  to  regulate,  whereas  formerly  weighty  ques- 
tions were  settled  by  the  cities  or  by  the  different 
states  that  made  up  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  state 
must  look  to  it  that  certain  conditions  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  and  In 
the  same  territory,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
ofl9cial  statisticians.  They  must  be  looked  at  objec- 
tively. Translated  and  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statittica,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Belief  Oepmrtment  —  BmUlmore  A  Ohio 
Rmllroad  Co. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  shows  the  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  said  year  to  be  41,783  persons, 
an  increase  of  1,766  over  the  membership  of  19U2.  The 
following  table  shows  the  benefits  paid  during  the 
year,  the  total  cost,  and  average  payments : 


Classification. 

Num- 
ber 
of  Pay- 
ments 

ToUl 
Cost 

Average 
Pny- 
ments 

Death  from  accidents  on 
duty,     .... 

Death  from  other  causes. 

Disablements  -injury in 
discharge  of  duty, 

Dlsablemeuto  -  sickness 
and  other  causes. 

Surgical  expenses, . 

163 

289 

10,846 

11,038 
10,048 

$178,500 
162,090 

129,863 

178,867 
14,910 

$1,095 
626 

12 

16 

1 

Total,     . 

32,884 

$668,780 

$20 

The  aggregate  amount  exi>ended  by  the  company 
was  the  same  as  in  the  year  1902;  <.«.,  $16,000  eon- 
Cributed  to  the  relief  feature,  and  $76,000  to  the  pen- 
sion feature.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll 
June  30, 1903,  was  336;  the  amount  paid  in  pensiona 
was  $64,781 ;  the  amoimt  of  money  loaned  to  employ- 
ees during  the  year  was  expended  in  building  1,506 
houses,  buying  1,942  homes,  improving  443  homes, 
and  releasing  liens  on  1,186  properties.  An  extra 
dividend  of  1^^  per  cent  was  paid  to  depositors  mak- 
ing 61,^  per  cent  for  the  year. 

FlalserfMi  or  M»aa»eliMMtto,  1»«S. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  fishery 
products  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  by  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  during  the  year  1903,  covering  8,818 
trips  to  Boston  and  3,172  to  Gloucester : 


Boston 

CLAS^IrICATI01f  OF 
rsODUCTS. 

Pounds 

Yalae 

Cod, 
Fresh. 
Salted, 

Cusk,       . 
Fresh, 
Salted, 

Haddock, 
Fresh, 
Baited, 

Hake,      . 
Fresh, 
Baited, 

PoUock,  . 
Fresh, 
Baited, 

HaUbut.  . 
Fresh, 
Baited, 

Mackerel, 
Fresh, 
Baited, 

Other  fish, 
FrMh, 
Salted, 

' 

21,474,360 

21,381,860 

98,000 

1,674,100 

1,674,100 

87,216,200 
87,216,200 

9,617~760 
9,617,760 

8,308*610 
8,308,610 

l,02l"966 

841,966 

180,000 

1,646,248 

1,460,843 

186,400 

4,307,764 

2,888,764 

1.424,000 

$628,286 

820,811 

2,426 

26,606 

26,608 

861*608 
861,603 

168*^ 
168,250 

66*606 
66,696 

72*162 

67,762 

14,400 

106,065 

92,648 

12,617 

168,690 

188,309 

20,300 

Total,      . 
Fresh. 
Salted, 

80,266,872 
78,888,472 
1,888,400 

$3,061,127 

2001485 

49,642 

Qloucbstu 

CLASSIFICATIOir  OF 

Prodocts. 

Pounds 

Value 

Cod.        .       .       .       . 

36,277,998 

$1,163,619 

Fresh. 
Salted, 

9,175,866 

193,960 

27,102,133 

969,650 

Cusk,       . 

1,286,381 

19,088 

Fresh, 

1,206,867 

16,704 

Salted, 

78,524 

2,829 

Haddock, 

3.126,652 

48,216 

Fresh, 

3,122,662 

48,126 

Salted, 

4,000 

90 

Hake,      . 

6,229,498 

68.304 

Fresh, 

6,160,988 

61,480 

Salted, 

78,610 

1,874 

Pollock,  . 

8,136,800 

64,104 

Fresh, 

7,981,660 

69,632 

Salted,       . 

168,740 

4,4n 

Halibut.  . 
Fresh. 
Salted, 

8,431,666 

266,259 

2,779,686 

208,837 

651,980 

47,022 

Mackerel, 

8,426,131 

687,912 

Fresh, 

580,690 

88,188 

Salted,       . 

7,846.541 

649.724 

Other  fish. 

11,312,850 

196,467 

Fresh, 

3,060,460 

68,920 

Salted, 

8,262,400 

127,687 

Total,      . 

77,226,470 

$2,878,904 

Fresh, 

83,058,642 

686,806 

Salted,       .        .       . 

44,166,828 

1,693,608 

o 
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Now  In  print,  and  which  wfll  "bo  mailed  on  receipt  of  amounts  itated,  the  figurea  In 
p&rentlieaeB  indicating  the  coAt  of  portage* 


[Labor  Qironology,  ivhleh  fomu  a  Part  of 
Uk&  Buieftn  Report  each  year,  oont&jj^H^  tnf or- 
maUoa  relAtlug  l.^  Hours  of  Labor,  Wiigewj 
Tradea  Union n,  aDd  Labor  L^gifllation..  Bub- 
aaqneui  to  ISOT,  all  avallablo  data  elating  to 
tbo  Condition  of  Workln^rmea  have  aliio  ixien 
inclnded  in  the  Chronology.] 

lliflS.  1.  Unemplojtnenlj  II.  Labor  ChTO* 
oology  (4  c.);  cloth  (13  c), 

189-i.  1.  Oomp«nisatioa  In  Certain  Oo«tt. 
patlonn  of  Graduat«ft  of  CoUej^ea  for  Wom^D 
(4  €,)  [  II.  Diitrlbutlon  of  Wealtii  (9  c.J ;  III. 
Labor  Chronology  (4  c.) ;  dolh  (13  c,}, 

190 A.  1.  Eelatlon  of  the  Liqnor  Traffic  to 
Faii|>Gilsmj,  Cdme,  and  Izisanlty  (O.  F.) ;  II. 
Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-iafll  ( lOc,} ;  ni. 
LAbor  Chromalogy  (^  c«) ;  doth  {24  c.}. 

ISOe,  I.  Social  and  IndnBtrlal  Changes  In 
the  Coun^  of  Barnstable  (S  c.) ;  IT,  Qrodftd 
Weekly  Wage*,  1810-1891  (7  c.J ;  m.  Labor 
CbTonology  (4  c.) ;  doth  (14  c), 

1§07.  I.  Gomparativa  Wagva  and  Prieda, 
1860  1  SOT  (4  c.) ;  n.  Graded  Weekly  Wage*, 
1810-1801  (9  c.) ;  m.  Labor  Chronology  (4  c) ; 
elothCltt^O- 

1899«^  L  Snnday  Labor  (^  c.) ;  II.  Graded 
Weekly  Wageu,  181O-1801  (12  c);  HI.  Labor 
Chronology  (7  c.)',  doth  (21  cj, 

18V9,  X,  OhongoB  In  Condnctlog  Retail 
Ttade  In  Boston,  since  1ST4  (4  c.);  II.  Labor 
Chronology  (7  c.) ;  doth  (II  e,}. 

10<>0,  1*  Population  of  MasBachuaettJi, 
1«<W  (O*  P.);  n.  Co-operativo  ladastrlal  Iq- 
Biiran(H»  (S  c.) ;  III.  Graded  Prlc]«a»  1B19-18&1 
(14  r.) ;  doth  (20  c). 

IJIOI*  L  Labor  Chronology,  190O  (4  e.}; 
n.  Labor  Clironology,  1901  {4  c);  IIL  Prices 
jind  CoHt  of  Living,  1872-1903  (4  c);  IV. 
Labor  Laws  (4  c.) ;  dot^  (13  c.). 

194»».  I.  nAnntia]  Report  to  the  Legislature 
CO,P);  II.  Labor  Chroaolog>', l&a2  (O.  P.); 
m.  Mercantile  Wagci  and  i::^alarie»  (4  c*) ; 
IV.  Sex  In  Industry  (o  c);  dotb  (12  c). 

1003*    L  Race  In  Indnstry  (5  c). 


tllatlallee  of  MaiiiiravtiireH, 

[Eocb  of  thci«e  annual  roports  preaenta 
compariaoiis,  lor  identical  «fitabMshmeDt»,  be- 
tween two  or  more  years  as  to  Capital  In- 
'Tested,  Goods  Modo^  Fcrsooa  Employed, 
Wages  Paid,  etc.  The  lodustrl&l  Chronology, 
which  forms  a  Part  of  each  Report,  Includes 
Indnatrlal  Chronology  by  Towns  and  Indus. 
trie«,  Indastrial  IHTidends,  Btock  Price  Quota, 
tloiu,  etc«  Beginning  with  the  year  18&(i,  the 
Parts  of  the  Annual  Btatfatlci  of  Uannfactures 
are-  pnbllebed  isep&rately.] 

ia#S*  I.  Manufactures;  XI.  Chronology « 
Ootb  (J7c.). 

ISHti.  I.  MaDufaetureB;  n.  Chronology. 
Cloth  (J^c).    - 

ise4«  I.  MaoTifactnrflfl ;  II.  Chronology. 
Cloth  {13  c.), 

18#{I.  I.  Manufiiotar««;  O.  Chronology. 
Cloth  {25c.). 

IHOA.  L  Mannfacturea;  II,  Chronology. 
Cloth  (11  c), 

1897.  I.  Manufactures;  II.  Chronology. 
Cloth  (JJc). 

1S»8.  L  Monnfactures;  U.  Textile  In- 
dustries: III.  Chronology,    Clotb  (JSc.). 

1S99.  L  Indufftrlnl  Chronology  (4  c] ; 
II«  etatistlci  of  Manufactures  (4  c) ;  doth 
(9  c.}, 

lOmi.  L  Industrial  Chronology  (4  c); 
II,  atatifltlcs  of  Manufacturea  (4  c);  doth 
(Sc,). 

19111.  I.  Industrial  Chronology  (O,  P.) ; 
0.  Sttttlfltloa  of  Manufacturea  (3  €,);  UL 
ManufactUTea :  Comparlaona,  181)&-liNX}  (•?£.); 
cloth  {10  c.}. 

19 OS.  L  InduBtrlal  Chronology,  1903  (O. 
P.) ;  11.  StatleUcs  of  Manuiaeturea  (3  c.) ; 
doth  C/£?c.). 
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iTho  Deceanlid  CetiBtife  of  1605  eomprteefl 
freven  volumes.] 

Vol,  I.  Out  of  print 

Vol,  n.  PopolaUpn  wid  Booial  Bt»tSjiUo«, 
^tb  (3  J  tv) 

Vol,  m.  Population  Aod  SodIhI  etAtistlcs. 
doth  (^4  r.). 

Vol,  rV.  Populfltloii  lind  Social  BtatiBtlci, 
cloth(J,7c.). 

Vol.  V,    M  (in  nf flctn  refl » cloth  ( a  a  c*5  - 

Vol.  VT*  The  FiBliBii«a,  OomnMiree,  and 
Agriculture,  clotli  (55  c). 

Vol,  VTL  Social  Statlstlce  mod  Geneml 
StuumArleei  cloth  (16  c). 

Iiifte«ilal  Reports. 

A  Masmil  ot  Dlatrthntivs  Co-oxierat)on  — 
1885  <5c.). 

Eepozi  of  tbo  Annual  CouTentlon  of  the 
NKtioutil  Ai»0cclatloii  of  OtUclala  of  BureauB 
ol  Labor  StatletJes  In  the  Uulted  Stat6«  — 
lfi02  iac.)'^  Vm  (5  c). 

ii«V»or  Bnlleilufl. 

Ko*  lOj  Aprii,,  I  »00*  IrhhoT  Loglalatton  o  f 
1808  — Trade  Unionism  In  M as BaghuButti  prior 
to  X880  —  Contracts  with  Workluj^moo  upon 
Publlo  WoriC  —  Foreign  Labor  PlstuThauccB 
in  1B57— Quarter ly  Reriflw  of  Enjploytabnt 
»ud  Earnlngi .'  Ending  April,  1899  —  Editorial^ 

No.  11,  Jdlt,  180«,  Certain  Tenement 
CoEnlltlonB  In  Boetoo  — Quarterly  Review  of 
EcnploTment  and  Kamlngn :  Ending  Jalyj  ISiat 

No.  U,  M>T,  l»«tl,  F^c*  Public  Em. 
ploymetit  OfllceB  — Kraploymcnt  vA  Unt^m- 
plcvymfiii-t  la  the  Boot  mid  Shoe  and  Paper 
laduBtrleft  — L<?glElatit}a  affecting  Ho^rs  of 
Labor  — Qnarterlf  Review  of  Employment 
mnd  Earnlng»r  Ending  April  SO,  l&ljO^Bta- 
ti«tlcal  Ab»tracit4  (Sc), 

No,  15,  AuoiTBT,  I»00,  IIoUBehold  Ex- 
penBoa  —  Comparative  Occnpntloa  fitatiatlca 
foF  the  CtUfcB  of  Foil  Biver,  JS'ew  BtMlford, 
and  Taunton— LIfit  of  Bubjecla  pertaining  to 
Labor  conf^ldert»a  la  tho  Latesl  ReportJ  of 
Amgrican  Statletlcal  Bmreaus  —  MaiajiclniBetl* 
Labor  L^glaLition  In  ISOO  —  Quarterly  Eevlew 
of  Employment  and  EarsingB :  Ending  July 
aO,lUOO(5c,). 

No.  17,  February^  IftOl*  Occnpatlona 
of  Reeldenta  ot  Bo&ton;  By  DlBtrict»  — Uo- 
employment  In  Bo*^ton  Building  Tnide»  — 
Conjugal  Condition  ot  Women  emptoiud  In 
Bes^laumntfl  —  Comparative  Kamlngi  In  Flvo 
Leading  lndu#triea  —  Be*ld«nt  PupU*  la  i'ub- 
lie  mid  Private  ecboolw  to  Boaton  —  Statletloal 
Abitr&cte  (S  c). 

No.  21,  Fbbritary,  100«<  Physically  Tie- 
tective  Populatlou  lii  Mrv&eiachuMolti  In  llelnllon 
to  Indu*lry— ^DiBtributioQ  of  tbo  IiidufllTlal 
Population  of  M«k«6!lobn»ettt^  —  Compulaory 
Arbitration  In  New  South  Wales  —  Quarterly 
Becord    of    3trUe«  —  Btatlitlcal    Abntrttcts 


No.  22,  Mat,  1004.  RatM  of  Wage*  tn 
City  Employment — Progress  of  Co^opeSHtloo 
In  Qtml  Britain- Review  of  Eraplojmatit 
and  Earninge ;  Bii  month*  ending  April  SO, 
1902  — Quarterly  Reoord  of  Strikeg  —  BtatUtt- 
c%l  AbBtracta  {5  c.). 

No.  25,  Febrdabt,  1»03.  Chineeo  In 
MaasiachuBettfl  — Unemployed  for  a  Year  — 
Retir&d  with  a  Cwmp^tetjcy  ^  Dependeola 
npoo  Pnbllc  or  Private  Charity— Quarterly 
Reeotd  of  Btrlbee  —  Strikee  and  Lockouta  tn 
Uaaeacbueetta  for  20  years  ^  etiktiBtlcal  A1>- 
etneta  (3  c). 

No.  2ft,  Mat,  190S.  Tmde  and  Technical 
Education  In  MafiBachusettfl  — Laws  itslatiotf 
to  Child  Labor  —  R«%iew  of  Employment  aiid 
Eamingt! ;  61x  months  ending  April  30,  iwvr^  — 
Qtiarterly  Record  of  etriieu— Recent  Leg«X 
Labor  Dedj$$ona  ^  Statistical  AbAtncta  {4  cy 

No,  2T,  J*  tTG D8T,  19118,  Alienii  In  Indnatry 
—  Immlffrfttloli  Act  of  the  United  States  — 
Labor  Day—  Lal»or  Leglilatlon  tn  1903— Quar- 
terly Record  of  gtrikee  ^SuHatlcal  Abftracta 

No.  29,  NoTBiEBSB,  moa.  Aliens  aod 
Cltizeneihlp^  TridiijstTial  Studlea  —  Indnftrlat 
Agreementfl  —  FroportionaJ  Eamlngn  and  Pro. 
duction— Review  of  Employment  and  Eam- 
ingB  — Qnarterly  Record  dI  etrikee  — LabOiT 
Legl«>latton  In  Other  BUtee  and  Foreign  Conn* 
trle^  —  Recent  Legal  Labor  DeolBloaH  —  StaUs^ 
tlcal  AbatrMts— Index  to  BnUethiB  Noa.  1  to 

28C5cO. 

No.  2»,  jAiyiJART,  1»»4.  Eight-hour  T>tkj 
*-Llcenelng  of  Barb  era  — Enrly  Closing  and 
Half  .holiday  l.nwa  of  Aaetraiabia  — Indtta- 
trial  Btiidlea,  Proprietom  —  PWacos  for  the 
People  —  Quarterly  Record  of  Btrlkea  {S  c). 


liAbor  auftd  iJidnatrial  Cltroiiolosj. 

[Blnoe  1099  thot^e  parte  of  the  reporta  on  the 
StatlslJea  ot  Labor  and  htatisties  of  Uanulae- 
tnrefl  relatlfig  to  the^e  oubjeota  have  been 
bound  together  in  reepoui^e  to  a  denmnd  for 
eameu  Tbo  following  doth  iionnd  coplee  «re 
In  print  and  will  be  mailed  itpon  receipt  of 
amount  notcid  for  poitag*.} 

IftOt— Bce&ta. 

190»— ecenta. 
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CHILD  LABOR 
In  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  a  widely-circulated  magazine,  at  the  head  of  an 
article  relating  to  child  labor,  appeared  the  following  note  signed  by 
*' The  Editors:" 

"  There  are  about  seYenteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  between  the  age^ 
of  ten  and  fifteen  years  employed  in  the  mines  and  factories  of  the  United  States.  These 
true  figures  form  as  serious  a  menace  to  our  political  future  as  any  which  exists.*^ 

We  have  printed  certain  words  in  the  preceding  extract  in  italics, 
because  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  them.  If  the  facts  are  as 
given  in  the  extract,  the  situation  is,  to  use  the  editor's  own  word,  '<  ap- 
palling." 

The  figure  used,  1,750,000,  is  drawn,  approximately,  from  the 
United  States  Census  report  for  1900,  the  exact  number  being,  however, 
1,752,187.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  aggregate  figures 
without  paying  proper  attention  to  the  details  which  compose  them. 
Deductions  drawn  from  aggregates  are  oftentimes  misleading,  and  some- 
times vicious  in  their  influence  upon  unthinking  minds. 

To  coiTect  a  manifest  error  is  in  the  interest  of  truth,  and  with  this 
purpose  in  view  we  present,  hereinafter,  figures  drawn  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1900  which  show  the  real  conditions  regarding  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  when  the  cen- 
sus was  taken. 

Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 

As  previously  stated,  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
reported  by  the  United  States  Census  as  being  employed  in  productive 
industries  was  1,752,187.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
this  number  by  the  leading  industries : 
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Child  Labor  in  United  States  — 1900.    Aggregates  and  Percentages. 

Industries. 


AU 


IXDC8TBIB8. 


Children 

onder  16  Yean 

of  Age 


Peroentaipes 


Agricnltnre. 

Professional  services, 

Domestic  and  personal  service, 

Trade  and  transportation 

Sdanufactarlng  and  mechanical  Indastries  and  mining, 


Total, 


1.062,251 

2,956 

280,143 

122,607 

284,330 


1,762,187 


60.02 
0.17 

15.9» 
6.99 

16.23 


100.00 


What  facts  does  this  table  disclose?  In  the  first  place,  out  of  each 
one  hundred  children  at  work  nearly  61  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  where  the  conditions  of  employment  are  certainly  very  different 
from  those  existing  in  mines,  mills,  or  large  factories.  About  16  in  each 
hundred  were  engaged  in  domestic  or  personal  service,  many,  probably 
the  majority,  in  homes  and  surrounded  by  better  influences  than  are 
found  in  mines  or  mills. 

The  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
and  mining  was  284,330  or  a  little  over  16  in  each  one  hundred,  being 
a  slight  advance  above  those  employed  in  domestic  or  personal  service. 

The  statement  made  in  the  extract  quoted  at  the  opening  of  this 
article  is  entirely  disproved  and  shown  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact. 
But  the  whole  truth  is  not  brought  out  even  by  these  figures.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  certain  branches  of  industry  in  which  large  numbers 
of  children  are  employed  in  order  to  learn  the  exact  truth.  In  the  table 
which  follows  eight  branches  of  occupation  are  considered,  they  repre- 
senting 1,474,939  children  at  work,  or  84.18  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber reported  by  the  census  : 


Child  Labor  in  United  States  — 1900.    Aggregates  and  Percentages. 

Branches  of  Industry, 


Selected 


BBAMCHE8  OF  InDDSTRT. 


Children 

under  16  Years 

of  Age 


Percentages 


Agrlcnltural  laborers,  . 
Laborers  (not  specified), 
Servants,  etc  , 

Clerks,  etc 

Messengers,  etc.,  . 
Salesmen,  etc  , 
Miners,    .... 
Cotton-mill  operatives, . 
All  other  branches, 

Total,  . 


1,054,700 
128,890 
138,284 
22,034 
42,046 
20,342 
24,217 
44,427 
277,248 


1,752,187 


60.10 
7.36 
7.89 
1.26 
2.40 
1.16 
1.38 
2.54 

15.82 


100.00 


We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  considered  foundation  figures.  Agri- 
cultural laborers  represent  60.19  in  each  one  hundred  children  employed; 
laborers  (not  specified),  7.36;  servants  and  those  engaged  in  similar 
work,  7.89;  clerks  and  like  service,  1.26;  messengers  and  work  of  a 
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similar  character,  2.40;  salesmen  and  such  service,  1.16;  miners  (in  all 
kinds  of  mines),  1.38,  and  cotton-mill  operatives,  2.54. 

Each  of  the  branches  of  industry  considered  employed  more  than 
20,000  children;  the  smaller  industries  represented  277,248  or  15.82  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  all  industries. 

Numbers,  in  themselves  perhaps  large,  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  other  numbers,  particularly  aggregates,  may  prove  to  be 
of  relatively  small  importance.  This  point  is  brought  out  forcibly  in 
the  next  table  in  which  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  at 
work  (the  majority  presumably  between  10  and  16)  is  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  10  years 
of  age  or  over  engaged  in  all  the  industries. 


Child  Labor  in  the  UnUed  States  — 

1900.    All  Industries. 

IKDD8TRIB8. 

Persons 

10  Years  of  Age 

and  Over 

Children 

under  !•  Years 

of  Age 

Percentages 

Agriculture 

Professiooal  services, 

Domeiitic  and  persoual  Bervioe, 

Trade  and  traneportalion, 

iJanufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  and  mining, 

10,438,219 
1,284,737 
5,091,740 
4,778,288 
7,112,987 

1,002,251 

2,950 

280,143 

122,507 

284,330 

10.18 
0.28 
4.92 
2.50 
4.00 

TOTALB, 

29,285,922 

1.752,187 

5.98 

The  1,752,187  children  at  work  represent  5.98  per  cent  or  about 
six  in  the  hundred  of  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  this  pro- 
portion is  largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  children  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  consideration  by  branches  of  industry  employing  more  than 
20,000  children  again  becomes  illustrative  and  consequently  valuable. 
The  eight  great  branches  of  industry  employing  children  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  in  which  comparisons  are  again  made  between  the 
children  engaged  in  each  branch  and  the  whole  number  of  persons,  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  employed  in  the  respective  branches  of  industry 
considered : 


Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  — 1900.     Selected  Branches  of  Industry. 


Bramches  of  Imdustrt. 


Persons 

10  Years  of  Age 

and  Over 


Children 

under  16  Years 

of  Age 


Percentages 


Agricultural  laborers, 
Laborers  (not  specified), 
Servants,  etc.,    . 
Clerks,  etc.. 
Messengers,  etc.. 
Salesmen,  etc.,  . 

Miners 

Cotton -mill  operatives,     . 


Totals, 


4.459,840 

2,040,420 

1,505,440 

032,099 

71,696 

011,787 

570,995 

240,004 


10,797,780 


1,054,700 
128,890 
138,284 
22,034 
42,045 
20.342 
24,217 
44,427 


1,474,939 


23.05 
4.88 
8.83 
3.49 

58.04 
3.33 
4.24 

18.00 


13.00 
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This  is  the  most  graphic  and  instructive  of  the  tables.  In  the  eight 
industries  considered  10,797,786  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  were 
employed  in  1900,  of  whom  1,474,939,  or  13.66  per  cent,  were  children 
under  16  years  of  ago.  This  proportion  of  nearly  14  in  the  hundred  is 
largely  due  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  1,054,700  agricultural 
laborers.  The  largest  proportion,  nearly  59  in  the  hundred,  is  found, 
naturally  enough,  among  messengers  and  those  engaged  in  like  service, 
for  it  is  in  this  line  of  work  that  young  persons,  as  a  rule,  are  employed. 
The  next  highest  proportion,  nearly  24  in  the  hundred,  occurs  among 
agricultural  laborers ;  the  third  highest,  18  in  the  hundred,  in  cotton 
mills,  while  only  four  in  the  hundred  are  employed  in  mines.  These 
results  are  markedly  at  variance  with  generally  expressed  and  received 
opinions  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  drawn  from  the  only  available 
official  figures  and  must  be  accepted  as  correct  and  conclusive. 

Before  closing  the  consideration  of  the  question  so  far  as  the  United 
States  are  concerned  we  desire  to  present  an  interesting  ratio.  The 
number  of  families  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  16,239,797,  the 
average  size  being  4.7  persons.  If  each  family  had  had  one  child  under 
16  at  work  the  whole  number  so  employed  would  have  been  16,239,797; 
the  actual  number  employed  was,  as  we  have  shown,  1,752,187,  or  10+ 
per  cent;  or,  in  other  words,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  families  had,  on  the 
average,  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work. 

Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts. 
The  United  States  Census  for  1900  supplies  very  full  statistics  re- 
garding the  emploj^ment  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age  in  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  industries.  In  the  following  table,  138  industries  are 
specified,  and  in  connection  with  each  is  given  the  average  number  of 
wage  earners  of  all  ages  employed  therein,  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  resulting  percentage  of  children 
to  the  total  number.  For  those  industries  showing  the  employment  of 
children  in  excess  of  five  per  cent,  or  five  in  each  one  hundred,  the 
figures  are  printed  in  full-faced  type: 


Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Industries  — 1900. 


Average  Num- 
ber of 
Wagr- Earners 
(All  Ages) 


Arerage  Num-{ 

berof 
Wage-Earners   PeroeDtages 

under  !•     I 
Tears  of  Age 


Agrlcnltural  implemente,  .... 
Baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow  ware, 
BeltiDg  and  hose,  rubber    .... 
Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing,  . 
Billiard  tables  and  materials,     . 
Blacksmttliing  and  wheelwrighting, 
Bookbinding  and  blank  book  making, 
Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock,    .... 
Boot  and  shoe  findings,      .... 
Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  repairing. 
Boots  and  shoes  (factory  product),  . 
Boots  and  shoes,  rubber    .... 
Bottling, 


312 

1 

191 

2 

316 

9 

503 

13 

79 

1 

2.466 

20 

2,608 

66 

4,390 

63 

2,178 

60 

699 

9 

58,646 

987 

6,260 

67 

739 

3 

0.82 
1.06 
2.85 
2.68 
1.27 
0.81 
2.49 
1.44 
2.90 
1.29 
1.68 
1.09 
0.41 
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Child  Labor  in  Massachtisetts  Manufacturing  Industries  — 1900  —  Continued. 


IKDTJ8TBIS8. 


ATenige  Nnm- 

berof 

Wage- Earners 

(All  Ages) 


Average  Nam- 

berof 
Wage- Earners 

under  16 
Tears  of  Age 


Percentages 


Boxes  (fancy  and  paper) , 

Boxes  (wooden  packing). 

Braes  casting  and  brass  finishing, 

Braesware, 

Bread  and  other  bakery  prodncts, 

Brick  and  tile, 

Brooms  and  bmshes , 

Buttons, 

Carpentering, 

Carpets  and  rugs  (other  than  rag) 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials, 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Chemicals, 

Clothing,  men's,  enstom  work  and  repairing, 

Clothing,  men's  (factory  product), 

Clothing,  women's  (dressmaking) 

Clothing,  women's  (factory  product), 

Combs, 

Confectionery, 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corsets, 

Cotton  goods, 

Cotton  small  wares, 

Cutlery  and  edge  toola, 

Druggists'  preparations  (not  including  prescriptions), 

Dyeing  and  cleaning, 

Dveing  and  finishing  textiles, 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies, 

Electroplating, '  .       .       .       . 

Enameling  and  enameled  goods, 

Engraving  and  diesiuking, 

Engraving,  steel  (including  plate  printing) , 

Envelopes, 

Fancy  articles  (not  elsewhere  specified), 

Pelt  goods 

Firearms, 

Flavoring  extracts, 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products, 

Food  preparations, 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products, 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning  and  preserving, 

Fur  hats, 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Furniture  (oabinetmaking,  repairing,  and  upholstering). 

Furniture  (factory  product), 

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures 

Oas  machines  and  meters, 

Glass, 

Gloves  and  mittens, 

Gold  and  silver  (leaf  and  foU), 

Grease  and  taUow, 

Hairwork, 

Hand  stamps, 

Hardware, 

Hate  and  caps  (not  including  fur  hats  and  wool  hats) 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods, 

House  furnishing  goods  (not  elsewhere  specified),        .        .       .       . 

Iron  and  steel, 

Iron  and  steel,  bolts,  nuta,  washers  and  rivets, 

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes,  cut  and  wrought.  Including  wire  nails. 

Ivory  and  bone  work, 

Jewelry, 

Lead,  bar,  pipe,  and  sheet, 

Leather  goods, 

Leather,  tanned  (curried,  and  finished), 

Linen  goods, 

Lithographing  and  engraving, 

Lock  and  gun  smithing, 

Lumber  and  timber  products, 

Lumber,  planing  mlU  products,  including  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,     . 

Marble  and  etoue  work 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Millinery  and  lace  goods, 

Millinery  (custom  work), 

Mineral  and  soda  waters, 

Mucilage  and  paste, 

Musical  instruments,  organs  and  materials, 

Needles  and  pins, 

Oil  (not  elsewhere  specified), 

Optical  goods 

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc., 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods  (not  elsewhere  specified), 

Paper  naneings, 

Patent  meaiclnes  and  compounds, 

Paving  and  paving  materials, 


3,800 

2,081 

1,128 

337 

6,250 

1,429 

1,105 

772 

13,432 

4,480 

580 

280 

622 

6,091 

3,833 

4,172 

3,44:} 

752 

2,942 

3,303 

1,085 

92,085 

430 

2,100 

145 

428 

4,678 

6,202 

219 

105 

104 

193 

976 

357 

464 

1,603 

139 

304 

500 

32,234 

139 

1,823 

498 

l,2i»3 

6,092 

158 

192 

387 

201 

96 

424 

74 

74 

616 

2,245 

6,667 

381 

6,125 

943 

1,076 

574 

6,696 

101 

473 

7,010 

1,387 

1,079 

108 

2,768 

2,434 

3,894 

8,741 

993 

2,216 

460 

92 

629 

262 

160 

1,469 

6,114 

9,061 

1,487 

169 

1,259 

951 


97 

21 
1 
2 

76 
3 

32 

27 
7 
504 
2 
2 
3 

67 
8 

13 

28 
8 

87 
151 

25 
6,9-23 

49 

46 
5 
1 

97 
103 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 

15 

40 
1 
2 
8 

69 
3 

13 
1 
7 

84 
6 
3 

25 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 

71 

5 

460 

6 

23 

12 

26 

26 

21 

1 

7 

7 

123 

29 
3 
5 

20 
6 
1 
1 

24 
6 
1 
1 

31 
1 

64 

11 
7 

30 
4 
5 
1 


2.49 
1.01 
0.09 
0.59 
1.45 
0.21 
2.90 
3.50 
0.05 

11.25 
0.34 
0.71 
0.48 
1.32 
0.24 
0.31 
0.81 
1.06 
2.96 
4.57 
2.30 
6.43 

11.40 
2.19 
3.45 
0.23 
2.07 
1.98 
1.83 
1.90 
0.96 
1.56 
0.41 
0.56 
3.23 
2.60 
0.72 
0.66 
1.60 
0.21 
2.16 
0.71 
0.20 
0.58 
0.66 
8.16 
1.56 
6.46 
2.99 
4.17 
0.24 
1.85 
2.70 

11.53 
0.22 
6.90 
1.31 
0.38 
1.27 
2.42 
4.53 
0.37 
0.99 
1.48 
0.10 
8.87 
2.69 
1.85 
0.18 
0.82 
0.15 
0.01 
0.10 
1.08 
1.80 
1.09 
0.16 

11.83 
0.63 
4.86 
0.18 
0.08 
2.02 
2.37 
0.40 
0.11 
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Child  Labor  in  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Industries  — 1900  —  Condaded. 


IMDUSTBIBS. 


Avenge  Nam* 
berof 

Wage-Barnen 
(AU  Age») 


ATenge  Num- 
ber of 
Wage-Earners 

under  16 
Yean  ol  Age 


PerceotagM 


Perfumery  and  cosmetics, 

Photographic  apparatus, 

Photographic  materials, 

Photography, 

Photo-llthographlng  and  photo-engraving, 

Pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces 

Plated  and  brlttania  ware, 

Plumbere*  supplies, 

Plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam  fitting,        .       .        .        . 
Pottery,  terra  cotta,  and  fire-clay  products,     . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job,    .       .        .        . 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  , 
Regalia  and  society  banners  and  emblems,     . 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

Saddlery  and  harness, 

Shirts, 

Shoddy,        

Silk  and  sUk  goods, .        , 

Silverware, 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  (wholesale),  . 
Smelting  and  refining  (not  from  the  ore). 

Soap  and  candles, 

Stamped  ware 

Surgical  appliances, 

Tlnsmlthlng,  coppersmlthlng,  and  sheet-iron  working. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes, 

Tools  (not  elsewhere  specified), 

Toys  and  games, 

Trunks  and  valises. 

Watch,  clock,  and  jewelry  repairing,       .       .        .       . 

Whips 

Wirework  (including  wire  rope  and  cable),    . 

Wood  (turned  and  carved) 

Woodenware  (not  elsewhere  specified),  . 

WoolhaU, 

Woolen  goods, 

Wonted  goods, 

All  other  industries, 

All  Ikdustbibs, 


67 

55 

95 

760 

233 

281 

193 

374 

6,432 

584 

5,427 

5,432 

39 

901 

5,944 

785 

1,985 

307 

8,110 

1,030 

2,337 

11 

523 

297 

134 

2,145 

2,762 

1,983 

434 

136 

533 

695 

1,695 

1,018 

155 

541 

17,717 

18,867 

5,829 


1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

10 

23 

4 

150 

88 

1 

3 

127 

1 

1 

3 

171 

8 

11 

1 

12 

8 

2 

2 

14 

13 

12 

1 

8 

21 

55 

22 

5 

16 

676 

1,077 

38 


I 


497,448 


12,556 


1.75 
3.64 
8.16 
0.79 
0.86 
0.71 
1.55 
2.6T 
0.42 
0.68 
2.76 
1.62 
2.55 
0.22 
2  14 
0.13 
0  05 
0.98 

5.SO 
0.78 
0.47 

9.09 
2.20 
2.69 
1.49 
O.W 
0.51 
0.66 
2.76 
0.74 
1.50 
3.02 
3.24 
2.10 
8.23 
2.77 
8.81 

0.71 
0.57 


8.52 


The  table  may  be  condensed  for  purposes  of  analysis  as  follows  : 


Classifioatiom  of  Psrckmtagu. 

Namber 

of 
Industries 

Number 

of 
Indnstrtei 

Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
One-half  but  less  than  one  per  cent,     . 
One  but  under  two  per  cent. 
Two  but  under  three  per  cent,      . 
Three  but  under  four  per  cent,     . 

33 
24 
29 
27 
10 

Four  but  under  five  per  cent. 

Five  per  cent  and  over, 

Total, 

4 
11 

138 

The  industries  employing  five  or  more  than  five  children  to  each 
one  hundred  employees,  of  all  ages,  are  as  follows  : 


Carpets  and  rugs  (other  than  rag). 

Cotton  goods. 

Cotton  small  wares. 

Glass,       .... 

Hardware, 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. 


Percent- 
ages 


11.25 
6.4S 

11.40 
6.46 

11.63 
6.90 


INDUSTBIKS. 


Linen  goods, 

Needles  and  pins, 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Smelting  and  refining  (not  from  the  ore), 
Worsted  goods, 


Percent- 
ages 


6.87 
11.83 
5.50 
9.09 
5.71 


These  11  industries  employed  8,435  children,  or  6.57  per  cent  of 
the  total  employees  of  all  ages  engaged  therein.     It  will  be  noticed  by 
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referring  to  the  long  table  that,  in  many  cases,  although  the  percentages 
are  large,  the  numbers  on  which  they  are  based  are  comparatively 
small. 

The  whole  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Massachusetts  in  1900  was  12,55(5,  or  2.52 
per  cent  (2%  in  the  hundred)  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  of  all 
ages  (497,448)  engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing  industries. 

In  1900,  the  number  of  families  in  Massachusetts  was  613,659,  with 
an  average  size  of  4.6  persons.  If  each  family  supplied  one  child  worker 
under  16  years  of  age  there  would  have  been  613,659  children  employed. 
There  were  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  12,556,  or  2  + 
per  cent —  only  two  families  in  each  one  hundred,  on  the  average,  having 
a  child  worker  in  mills  or  factories. 

We  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  minimize  the  evil  effects  of  child 
labor.  Our  American  industrial  life  is  so  exacting  upon  both  physical 
and  mental  powers,  that  children  should  not  be  forced  into  it  from  poverty 
or  greed  until  they  are  able  to  stand  the  strenuous  life  which  lies  before 
them  ;  but,  as  the  basis  of  intelligent  legislation  to  remedy  apparent  evils, 
facts  from  official  sources  should  be  relied  upon  and  not  unsubstantiated 
statements  or  unfounded  estimates. 


NET  PROFITS  OP  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 


This  article  is  intended  to  be  a  statistical  study  and  comparison  of 
the  net  profits  of  labor  and  capital.  The  labor  side  of  the  question  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  extracts  and  quotations  from  labor  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  the  side  of  capital  by  tables  made  up  from  official 
figures. 

A  labor  magazine  says  : 

The  United  States  Census  reports  for  1900  declare  that  the  average  annual  wage 
of  an  American  laborer  is  $437. 

That's  a  little  less  than  $1.50  a  day,  and  nobody  need  go  to  Washington  to  learn 
that  the  average  man  who  works  with  his  hands  gets  about  what  the  government  says 
he  does.  But  here  come  the  1900  census  reports  with  another  fact  that  makes  the  figures 
about  wages  seem  more  important. 

The  average  annual  value  of  an  American  workingman's  product  is  (2,450  say 
the  census  reports. 

Now  figure  this  out  for  yourself  and  you  will  see  that  the  difference  between  what 
the  average  wage-worker  gets  each  year  and  the  value  of  the  work  he  creates  with  his 
labor  is  f  1,913. 

Part  of  the  diflference  is  imdoubtedly  wasted  by  his  employer  in  trying  to  get  busi- 
ness that  naturally  belonged  to  some  other  fellow ;  but  a  large  part  of  this  11,913 
THAT  THE  WAGE  EARNER  CREATED  BUT  DID  NOT  GET  went  into  the  em- 
ployer's pockets  in  the  form  of  profits. 
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As  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  we  extract  the  following  from 
another  labor  publication : 

Again,  I  ask  you  what  good  is  this  country  to  you  if  to  exist  you  are  compelled  to 
work  eight  hours  for  some  boss,  and  two  hours  for  yourself  every  day,  giving  to  the  boss 
four-fifths  of  what  you  produce  and  keeping  for  yourselves  one-fifth  ?  That  is,  if  you 
create  in  wealth  the  amount  often  dollars  in  a  day,  you  are  compelled  to  give  over  eight 
dollars  to  others  and  keep  two  for  yourself. 

We  next  present  in  full  an  article  lately  published  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-known  writer  on  labor  matters,  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson. 

Wages  Represent  Gross  Receipts^  not  Net  Prices. 

In  this  article  I  am  going  to  consider  the  labor  question  in  a  businesslike  way. 
One  reason  why  the  average  business  man  has  such  hazy  ideas  about  labor  problems, 
is  because  they  are  not  presented  to  him  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  man. 

Many  a  business  man  would  raise  wages,  or  at  least  refuse  to  reduce  them,  if  he 
understood  what  wages  really  meant  to  the  wage-worker.  Before  he  can  be  fair,  he 
must  look  into  this  question  of  wages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  gets  the  pay 
envelope. 

Every  business  man  knows  the  difference  between  gross  receipts  and  net  profits. 
He  knows  that  the  difference  means  either  success  or  failure.  If  the  net  profits  are 
small,  he  knows  that  it  doesn't  matter  how  high  the  gross  receipts  are. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  it  isn't  what  he  takes  in  that  makes  his  business 
profitable.  It  is  what  he  KEEPS.  It  is  what  he  has  left  after  all  expenses  are  paid.  If 
he  takes  in  $15,000,  and  has  to  pay  out  $13,500  for  rent,  clerk  hire,  raw  materials,  etc., 
then  his  net  profits  are  only  ?  1.500. 

Now,  when  a  workingman  draws  his  wages,  does  the  money  represent  gross  receipts 
or  net  profits  P  Most  employers  have  the  idea  that  the  pay  envelopes  contain  clear  profit 
They  imagine  that,  as  their  employees  do  not  hire  anybody,  there  are  no  expenses  to  be 
counted  out  of  the  wages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  always  represent  gross  receipts,  and  there  are  expenses 
to  be  deducted.  The  wage-worker  has  absolutely  nothing  coming  in  to  him  except  his 
wages. 

What  are  a  wage-worker's  business  expenses  ?    Some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Wear  and  tear.  Every  manufacturer  sets  aside  every  year  a  certain  amount, 
often  ten  per  cent,  to  cover  wear  and  tear  of  his  machinery.  In  the  same  way  every 
wage-worker  should  set  aside  the  same  proportion  of  his  wages  for  old  age,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  he  is  wearing  out  and  losing  his  vim  and  energy  year  by  year. 

(2)  Sickness.  Every  manufacturer  takes  out  of  his  gross  receipts  the  amount  he 
has  had  to  pay  to  get  his  broken  machines  fixed.  Why  should  the  workers  not  do  the 
same  ?  Why  not  put  the  doctor's  bill  on  the  same  footing  as  the  machinist's  bill,  and 
call  both  of  them  expenses  that  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  income? 

(3)  Insurance.  Just  as  a  manufacturer  insures  his  factory  against  fire  so  a  worker 
should  insure  himself  against  accident  or  sudden  death.  A  worker  is  his  own  machine, 
you  must  remember,  and  whatever  it  costs  to  keep  him  in  good  order  ought  to  be 
counted  as  expenses. 

(4)  Board,  lodging  and  clothing,  up  to  the  point  of  unnecessary  expense.  All 
that  it  takes  to  keep  a  worker  in  good  running  order  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  expenses. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  pay  envelope,  after  these  expenses  have  been  taken  out, 
represents  net  profits.  It  is  this  remainder  that  decides  whether  the  job  is  worth  having 
and  whether  life  is  worth  living  for  the  worker. 

Take  the  case  of  an  average  able-bodied  seaman,  for  example,  on  an  American 
coasting  steamer.    His  pay  is  $30  a  month,  but  as  he  works  only  eight  months  a  year, 
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his  yearly  income  is  f  240.  Out  of  this  amount  he  has  to  pay  his  way  on  shore  during 
the  four  months  that  he  is  idle. 

Suppose  he  spends  $1  a  day,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  many  theatre 
parties  or  fancy  dress  balls,  he  will  spend  half  of  his  money  before  he  can  get  another 
job.  Then  he  has  to  buy  his  own  oilskins,  sea  boots,  mess  gear,  bedding,  etc  ,  before 
he  can  apply  for  a  job,  so  that  his  net  profits  for  a  year  will  likely  not  be  more 
than  $50. 

In  a  recent  government  report,  the  shameful  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  working- 
women  of  Ohio  cities  are  getting  on  the  average  14.94  a  week,  and  that  their  expenses 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  are  $4.82,  leaving  a  balance  of  12  cents  as  net  profits. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  report  had  interviewed  7,826  women,  in  sixteen  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Ohio,  showing  that  such  wages  are  not  unusual. 

There  are  full-grown  men  in  North  Carolina  who  are  working  in  the  cotton  mills 
for  68  cents  a  day.  In  the  same  State  there  are  other  full-grown  men, —  American 
citizens,  who  are  working  in  the  ftimiture  factories  for  66  cents  a  day  What  can  the 
net  profits  be  in  these  cases  ? 

There  are  men,  —  fiill-grown  men  with  families,  who  work  in  some  of  the  car 
shops  of  New  York  State  for  not  more  than  18  cents  an  hour.  When  they  have  paid 
all  the  necessary  expenses  of  existence,  how  much  can  they  have  left  to  enjoy  life  on  ? 
Are  they  getting  much  more  out  of  life  than  the  people  in  the  poorhouses  and  peni- 
tentiaries P 

Few  wage-workers  save  much  money.  Most  of  them  are  like  the  poor  old  laborer 
who,  when  he  was  dying,  called  his  family  around  him  and  said :  "  Well,  children,  I  was 
bom  without  a  cent,  and  I  die  without  a  cent    Thank  God,  I've  held  my  own." 

K  a  workman  is  badly  injured  by  an  accident,  if  he  loses  his  eyesight  or  an  arm 
or  a  hand,  then  his  expenses  swallow  up  all  his  wages.  He  is  what  you  might  call  a 
bankrupt,  because  no  amount  of  money  can  pay  him  for  what  he  has  lost.  If  he  got 
$10  a  day,  it  would  not  reward  him  for  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  his  arm,  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  feet,  instead  of  getting  more  money  because  of  his  accident,  he  is  generally  dis- 
charged and  gets  little  or  no  money  afterwards. 

A  wage-worker  has  his  labor  to  sell.  There  is  this  great  difference  between  a 
slave  and  a  wage- worker,  —  a  slave  was  sold  by  one  master  to  another,  while  a  wage- 
worker  sells  himself  to  a  master. 

The  trouble  is  that  so  many  wage-workers  have  the  spirit  of  slaves.  They  do  not 
dare  to  organize  and  get  the  highest  price  possible  for  their  labor.  They  take  what 
they  are  offered.  They  do  not  figure  out  profit  and  loss.  They  are  willing  to  hand 
over  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  to  an  employer  for  fifty  or  sixty  cents. 

The  purpose  of  a  trade  union,  therefore,  is  to  teach  wage-workers  to  have  some 
business  ability.  It  is  to  show  them  that  there  must  be  two  sides  to  every  fair  bargain. 
It  is  to  prevent  them  from  ruining  the  labor  market  by  underselling  one  another. 

Until  lately,  every  workingman  who  had  any  business  ability  became  a  capitalist, 
but  today  the  big  trusts  have  made  it  so  hard  to  become  a  capitalist  that  the  workers 
who  have  business  ability  are  remaining  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  They  are  becoming  the 
officers  of  the  trade  unions,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  hope  of  the  labor  movement. 

At  last  the  labor  movement  is  led  by  capable,  efficient  men,  not  by  theorists  and 
well-meaning  cranks.  Practical  propositions  are  being  put  forward  one  by  one,  and 
the  advance  is  noticeable  all  along  the  line.  More  has  been  conceded  by  capital  to 
labor  in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the  first  76  years  of  this  Republic's  career. 

No  wage-workers  in  any  part  of  the  world  give  so  much  energy  and  vitality  and 
skill  and  productive  ability  ibr  the  benefit  of  their  employers  as  the  American  wage- 
workers.  Consequently,  they  ought  to  be  paid  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  that  which 
prevails. anywhere  else. 

The  wear  and  tear  is  greater  here  than  anywhere  else.  A  man's  working  years 
are  fewer  than  they  are  in  England  or  Germany  or  France.  It  is  only  reasonable,  then, 
that  when  a  man  crowds  40  years'  work  into  26  years,  he  should  be  paid  for  the  whole 
40  years. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  exist.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  human  machine  going. 
The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  this  is  not  fit  to  be  an  American  citizen.  He  is  not  fit  to 
vote  or  to  raise  a  family. 

When  the  grocer  and  the  landlord  get  nine-tenths  of  the  money  in  the  pay  en- 
velope, there  is  need  of  organization  and  action.  No  man  should  work  for  his  keep  as 
if  he  were  a  horse  or  an  ox.  No  man  gets  fair  wages  if  his  money  must  be  spent  for 
hay,  oats,  and  stabling. 

Never  forget  that  wages  represent  gross  receipts,  not  net  profits. 

Mr.  Casson  sums  up  the  necessary  expenses  or  ''fixed  charges" 
which  must  be  deducted  from  his  wages  or  '* gross  receipts"  before  his 
surplus  or  ''net  profits *'  can  be  ascertained.  These  fixed  charges  vary 
with  diflTerent  families,  being  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  size  of  family,  sickness,  or  death. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  comparison  between  the  net  profits  of 
labor  and  those  of  capital  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  expenses 
of  capital  and  deduct  them  from  the  "gross  receipts"  in  order  to  find 
the  employer's  surplus  or  "  net  profits."  To  do  this  we  shall  not  indulge 
in  generalities  but  shall  have  recourse  to  the  statistical  authority  used  by 
the  writers  from  whose  articles  we  have  made  extracts — the  United  States 
Census  of  1900,  supplemented  by  equally  reliable  figures  drawn  from  the 
Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1903. 

This  Bureau  presented  in  its  report  for  1890  an  article  on  "  Net 
Profits,"  the  results  being  based  upon  sworn  returns  fi-om  manufacturers 
made  in  connection  with  the  Decennial  Census  of  1885.  The  grand 
result  showed  that,  considering  all  industries,  including  those  losing 
money,  those  coming  out  even,  and  those  making  money,  the  average 
net  profits  did  not  vary  materially  firom  the  interest  rate  for  the  use  of 
money  (six  per  cent),  being  4.83  per  cent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  different  financial  conditions  existed 
in  1900  than  in  1885,  we  have  prepared  comparative  showings  for  Boots 
and  Shoes,  Cotton  Goods,  and  All  Industries,  using  the  same  estimated 
percentages  for  expenses  as  in  1885,  there  being  no  way  of  obtaining 
actual  percentages  for  1900,  We  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  allowed 
without  argument  that  the  expenses  of  manufacturers  were  greater  in 
1900  than  in  1885,  so  that  the  use  of  the  percentages  determined  in 
1885  will  militate  against  the  manufacturers  rather  than  in  their  favor. 

The  first  presentation,  in  four  sections,  is  for  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Boots  and  Shoes, 

[Section  1.] 

Capital  Invkstsd. 

Amoant« 

PercentafM 

Land, 

$674,179 

2,860,203 

6,750.238 

28,793,010 

1.80 

Buildings, 

6.28 

16.30 

Cash  and  aaodries,         ...        ......... 

76.62 

Total, 

$37,677,630 

100.00 
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Boots  and  Sfioes. 

[Section 

2.] 

Cost  of  Pbodcotioit. 

Amounts 

Pereenuge* 

Cost  of  mat«rlalB  uied, 

$76,751,0«4 

2,487,013 

27,745,820 

390,803 

102,677 

3,262,780 

081,637 

68.36 

fialariee,  .        .        .     ' 

2.24 

Wages 

25.04 

Rent  of  works, 

0.36 

Taxes, 

0.17 

Rent  of  ofBces,  insnranoe,  and  all  other  sundries 

Contract  work, 

2.04 
0.80 

.     .     . 

• 

Total 

$110,811,603 

100.00 

Boots  and  Shoes.     [SectioD  3.] 


CLASSIFICATIOa. 


Amoants 

PerosDtages 

$76,751,064 

(M.68 

2,487,013 

2.12 

27,746,820 

23.60 

890,883 

0.34 

102,677 

0.17 

8,262,780 

2.78 

081,637 

0.84 

6,308,660 

♦6.38 

$117,116,243 

100.00 

Cost  of  materials  used 

4Salaries, 

Wages. 

Rent  of  works, 

Taxes, 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundries, 

OoDtraci  work, 

Excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production, 


Total, 


*  Equivalent  to  16.77  +  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  Invested. 


Boots  and  Slioes.     [Section  4.] 


CLASSiriOATIOir. 


Peroentairet  of 
Belling  Price 


Interest  (6  per  cent  on  cash  capital) 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  tools,  and  implements).  .... 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (6  per  cent  on  selling  price) , 
Het  loss, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production,  as  shown  in  Section  8), 


1.28 

0.40 

6.00 

♦-1.34 


6.38 


*  Equivalent  to  a  loss  of  4.17  +  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  Invested. 

Section  1  relates  to  Capital  Invested,  the  amounts  and  percentages 
for  details  being  given. 

Section  2  covers  the  Cost  of  Production. 

Section  3  determines  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Section  4  introduces  interest,  depreciation,  and  allowance  for  selling 
expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts,  and  brings  out,  in  the  bases  assumed, 
the  percentage  of  net  profit. 

Section  3  shows  that  the  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of 
production  was  equivalent  to  16.77  4-  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested. Section  4  brings  out  the  fact  forcibly  that  the  industry  could 
not  stand  the  extra  expenses  therein  enumerated  without  loss,  showing 
that  in  1900  the  industry  was  conducted  on  a  much  closer  margin. 

The  net  loss  of  1.34  per  cent  of  selling  price  means  a  net  loss  on 
each  of  58,645  employees  in  the  industry  of  $26.76.  If  we  take  the 
percentage  in  Section  3,  or  16.77+  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  (omitting 
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the  expense  items  in  Section  4)  we  obtain  an  annual  profit  for  each  em- 
ployee of  $107.49,  the  average  annual  wage  being  $473.  But  this  alloicx 
the  manufacturer  nothing  for  interest^  depreciation^  or  business  losses^  but 
takes  everything  above  the  actual  cost  of  production .  If  we  allow  him  five 
per  cent  on  capital  invested  it  represents  $32.04  for  each  employee  which 
deducted  from  $107.49  leaves  $75.45  ;  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  a  possible 
$548.45  an  employee,  the  employee  gets  for  his  labor  $473,  or  86.24  per 
cent,  and  the  employer  $75.45,  or  13.76  per  cent.  These  figures,  it  will 
be  seen,  vary  widely  from  the  estimates  in  the  two  extracts  quoted  at  the 
opening  of  this  article.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  sum 
coming  to  the  manufacturer  is  for  each  employee^  but  as  all  wage  advances 
must  be  made  on  this  basis,  the  $75.45  for  each  operative  would  indicate 
possible  average  yearly  earnings  for  him  of  but  $548.45,  or  15.95  per 
cent  increase  if  nothing  were  left  to  the  manufacturer  for  depreciation  on 
machinery  and  tools,  or  allowance  for  selling  expenses  or  losses  by  bad 
debts  which  would  certainly  swallow  up  some  of  the  $75.45  for  each 
employee. 

The  second  presentation  is  for  Cotton  Goods,  it  being  divided  into 
four  sections  as  in  the  tables  for  Boots  and  Shoes  preceding. 


Cotton  Goods. 

[Section  1.] 

Capital  iMvsaTBD. 

AmonnU 

Land,        

$8,710,746 
80,066,848 
67,028,100 
60,040,409 

5.00 

BuildingB, 

10.30 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implementa 

87.19 

Cash  and  BundrieB,.       .'^     .       .' 

87.91 

Total 

$156,761,108 

100.00 

' 

Cotton  Goods,     [SectioD  2.] 


Cost  or  Pbodcctioit. 


AmonnU 


Peroentafes 


CoBt  of  materiala  OBed 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent  of  works, 

TaxeB 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundries, 
Contract  work, 


Total, 


$54,068,088 

56.52 

2,013,902 

2.11 

82,327,448 

88.80 

18,714 

O.Ol 

1,654,800 

1.7S 

5,301,813 

5.64 

188,580 

0.19 

$95,652,740 

100.00 

Cotton  Goods.     [Section  8.] 


Classificatiow. 


Percentages 


Cost  of  materials  used 

Salaries, 

Wages, 

Rent  of  works 

Taxes, 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundrleB, 

Contract  work, 

Excess  of  Belling  price  above  cost  of  production, 

Total 


$54,068,038 

48.94 

2,013,902 

1.82 

32,327,448 

29.26 

18,714 

0.01 

1,654,300 

1.50 

5,301,813 

4.88 

183,530 

0.17 

14,825,587 

•13.42 

$110,478,327 

100.00 
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Cotton  Goods.     [Section  4.] 


Cl^SSIFIOATIOa. 


Percentage  t  of 
Selling  Price 


Intereet  (5per  centoncashcftpital), 

Depreciation  (10  per  cent  on  valae  of  maohinery,  toole,  and  implementa).  .... 
Allowance  for  seuing  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (6  per  oent  on  selling  price) , 
Net  profit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production,  as  shown  in  Section  3), 


2.«7 
6.24 
6.00 
•0.61 


13.42 


*  Bqnivalent  to  0.36 -|-  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  number  of  employees  was  92,085  ancl  the  0.36 -f-  per  cent  net 
profit  shown  in  Section  4  means  a  surplus  of  $6.12  on  the  labor  of  each 
employee  for  the  year.  This,  while  it  means  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
$563,439  to  all  the  cotton  goods  manufacturers,  would  amount  to  but 
ll%o  cents  a  week  for  each  operative  if  divided  equally  among  them. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  we  assume  that  the  employee 
gets  all  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  it  would  allow  him  $161,  or 
$3.10  a  week  additional,  but  this  would  leave  the  manufacturer  absolutely 
nothing  for  interest,  depreciation,  selling  expenses,  business  losses,  or 
profits,  and  the  business  would  have  to  be  stopped.  If  the  manufacturer 
were  allowed  five  per  cent  interest  on  his  capital,  labor's  possible  share 
would  then  be  $76.43  additional  a  year  for  each  employee,  or  $1 .47  weekly. 

The  third  presentation  is  for  All  Industries,  representing  the  entire 
field  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1900, 
it  being  given,  as  before,  in  four  sections. 


AU  Induatries. 

[Section  1.] 

Capital  Imvbstbd. 

Amounts 

Peroentages 

Land. 

Buildings 

$57,384,847 
n6,410,S27 
201,933,253 
447,636,360 

6.06 
14.14 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements, 

24.53 

Cash  and  sundries, 

54.37 

Total, 

$828,264,287 

100.00 

AU  Industries.     [Section  2.] 


Coax  or  Pboductioh. 


Cost  of  materials  used 

Salaries, ... 

Wages 

Rent  of  works, 

Taxes, 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundries. 
Contract  work* 

Total, 


Amounts 

Tercenttges 

$552,717,055 

62.42 

31,257,630 

8.53 

228,240,442 

25.78 

7,970,695 

0.90 

6,070,464 

0.69 

47,010,908 

5.31 

12,156,948 

1.37 

$885,425,042 

100.00 
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All  Industries.     [Section  3.] 


CLASSIFICATIOy. 


Amoants 

Percentage 

$652,717,956 

63.39 

31,257,630 

3.02 

228,240,442 

22.05 

7,970,095 

0.77 

«,070,464 

0.59 

47,010,908 

4.&4 

12,156,948 

1.17 

149.n3,947 

♦14.47 

$1,035,198,989 

100.00 

CoBt  of  materiali  aied, 
Salaries,   . 


Wages. 

Rent  of  work! , 

Taxes, 

Rent  of  offices,  insurance,  and  all  other  sundries. 

Contract  work, 

Excess  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production, 


Total, 


*  Equivalent  to  18.19-|-  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 

All  Industries.     [SeotioD  4.] 


Classification. 


PeroeDtagee  of 

Selling  Price 


2.10 

1.95 

5.00 

♦6.36 


14.47 


Interest  (5  per  cent  on  cash  capital), 

Depreciation  (10  oer  cent  on  value  of  machinery,  tools,  and  implementii).  .       .       .       . 
Allowance  for  selling  expenses  and  losses  by  bad  debts  (5  per  cent  on  selling  price), 
Netprofit, 

Total  (percentage  of  selling  price  above  cost  of  production,  as  shown  in  Section  3), 
*  Equivalent  to  6.73+  per  cent  on  amount  of  capital  invested. 


The  6.73-1-  per  cent  surplus  on  capital  invested  represents  $111.54 
for  each  of  the  497,448  employees,  or  $2.15  a  week.  This  sum  if  given 
to  them  would  allow  the  manufacturer  the  cost  of  production,  interest, 
depreciation,  selling  expenses,  and  for  business  losses,  but  would  leave 
him  nothing  in  the  shape  of  net  profits. 

The  results  just  shown  for  All  Industries  correspond  very  closely 
with  those  given  in  the  Bureau  Report  for  1890,  based  upon  the  returns 
from  more  than  10,000  establishments  for  the  Census  year  1885.  The 
net  profits  were  somewhat  large  in  1900,  being  6.73+  per  cent  on  capital 
invested,  while  in  1885  the  percentage  was  4.83.* 

Comparative  Results  in  1903. 

To  enable  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  results  already 
presented  for  1900,  we  have  selected,  at  random,  from  some  5,000 
returns  made  for  1903,  and  included  in  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures for  that  year,  twelve  schedules^  taken  from  the  leading  industries 
of  the  State.  The  schedules  are  indicated  by  numbers  in  the  succeeding 
tables,  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  the  kinds  of  goods  made,  and 
the  locations  of  the  plants  are  unknown  to  the  writer.  He  knows  there 
is  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  represented,  but  he  does  not  know  which  one 
of  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  indicates  it. 

Table  I  shows  for  each  of  the  establishments  considered  the  value 
of  stock  used,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  yearly  wage  fund> 
capital  invested,  and  value  of  goods  made. 


'  See  page  178,  po$t. 
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Table  L 


EtTABUSHMEKT  NCMBIRa. 

Stock  Uied 

Persons 
Employed 

Wtges  Paid 

Capital  Invested 

Valne  of  Goods 
Made 

1, 
2, 

$928,772 
3,568,560 
8.209,957 
1,879,762 
1,128,500 

827.507 
1,062,337 
2,754,503 

851,685 

942,123 
1,280,189 

866,099 

811 

2,201 

8,367 

2,149 

384 

1,668 

240 

2,802 

769 

406 

398 

708 

$460,868 

1,514,004 

1,458,851 

975,184 

217,019 

905,463 

132,989 

1,091.594 

277,346 

144,711 

190,764 

320,208 

$454,997 
782,626 

4,079,584 

3,542.555 
827,455 
914,115 
403,552 

4.822,584 
720,924 
758,142 

1,008,005 
445,196 

$1,710,888 
6,993,068 
5,203,732 
3,464,019 
1,742,406 
2,832,759 
1,378,971 
5,334,220 
1,881,865 
1,311,639 
1,772,788 
1,853,287 

T< 

WAL 

8| 

$19,289,984    1         16,902    |     $7,678,486    1       $18,259,786 

$88,979,642 

The  representative  character  of  these  12  establishments  may  be  seen 


in  the  following  table  : 


TaUe  11. 


CLASSIFICATIOlf. 


12  Schedules  In 
190S 


Porcentaffes  rep- 
resented by 
the  12  Schedules 


Stock  Oied $562,717,955 

PereoDS  employed, I  497,448 

Wages  paid I  $228,240,442 

Capital  Wested <  $828,264,287 

Valne  of  goods  made I  $1,035,198,989 


$19,289,984 

15.902 

$7,678,486 

$18,259,735 

$33,979,642 


8.49 
8.20 
3.36 
2.22 
8.28 


These  12  schedules,  it  is  evident,  represent  slightly  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  State  in  1900, 
the  actual  percentage  being  3.28.  For  stock  used  it  is  3.49,  for  pei-sons 
employed  3.20,  for  wages  paid  during  the  year  3.36,  and  for  capital 
invested  2.22  per  cent. 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  amounts  and  percentages  for  stock  used, 
wages  paid,  and  the  excess  of  the  selling  price  above  stock  used  and 
wages  paid  combined. 

Table  III. 


AMOUMTS 

Pbbcbbtaoeb 

ESTABLUBMBNT 

Excess  of 

Excess  of 

NUMBBBS. 

Stock  Used 

Wages  Paid 

Selling  Price 

orer  Stock  and 

Wages 

Stock 
Used 

TZ* 

Selling  Price 

orer  Htock  and 

Wages 

Selling 
Price 

1. 

$928,772 

$450,353 

$331,763 

64.29 

26.32 

19.39 

100.00 

2, 

8,568,560 

1,514,004 

910,504 

59.55 

25.26 

15.19 

100.00 

3. 

3,209,957 

1.458,851 

534,924 

61.69 

28.03 

10.28 

100.00 

4, 

1.879,752 

975,184 

609,083 

54.27 

28.15 

17.58 

100.00 

5 

1,128,500 

217,019 

396,887 

64.77 

12.45 

22.78 

100.00 

6 

827,507 

905,463 

1,099,789 

29.21 

81.97 

38.82 

100.00 

7, 

1,052,337 

132,989 

193,645 

76.31 

9.65 

14.04 

100.00 

8, 

2,754,503 

1,091,594 

1.488,123 

61.64 

20.46 

27.90 

100.00 

Of 

851,685 

277,346 

762,834 

45.26 

14.74 

40.00 

100.00 

10, 

942,123 

144,711 

224,805 

71.83 

11.08 

17.14 

100.00 

11, 

1,280,189 

190,764 

301,835 

72.21 

10.76 

17.03 

100.00 

12, 

866,099 

320,208 

166,980 

64.00 

23.66 

12.34 

100.00 

T 

OTAl 

.8, 

•          • 

$19,289,984 

$7,678,486 

$7,011,172 

56.77 

22.60 

20.63 

100.00 

Considering  the  total  line  we  find  that  stock  used  represents  56.77 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  wages  paid  22.60  per  cent,  leaving  20.63 
per  cent  for  expenses  of  all  kinds  and  net  profits ;  in  other  words,  after 
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the  value  of  stock  used  is  subtracted  from  the  selling  price,  43.23  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  remains,  of  which  labor  receives  more  than  one- 
half  (22.60  per  cent),  while  the  employer  has  20.63  per  cent  from  which 
he  must  pay  salaries,  rent  of  works,  taxes,  insurance,  freight,  interest, 
depreciation,  selling  expenses,  losses  by  bad  debts,  and  secure  his  net 
profit. 

Table  IV  may  be  called  the  Manufacturer's  Yearly  Balance  Sheet, 
for  it  shows  the  capital  invested,  stock  used,  earnings,  and  product 
yearly,  for  each  employee,  and  the  annual  return  for  each  dollar  of 
capital  invested. 

Table  IV. 


ESTABLISHMEKT  NUMBERS. 


Capital  In- 
vetted 
per  Employee 


Stock  Used 
per  Employee 


Yearly 

Earnings  per 
Employee 


Yearly 
Product  per 
Employee 


Annual 
Product  for  Badi 

Dollar  of 
Capital  InTetttfd 


I 

k 

7, 
8. 
9, 

n: 

12, 


$561.00 

856.00 
1,212.00 
1,648.00 
2,155.00 

548.00 
1,081.00 
1,548.00 

937.00 
1.872.00 
2,583.00 

629.00 


$1,145.00 
1,621.00 

953.00 

875.00 
2,939.00 

496.00 
4,385.00 

983.00 
1,108.00 
2,326.00 
8,217.00 
1,228.00 


$655.00 
688.00 
438.00 
454.00 
665.00 
643.00 
654.00 
800. 00 
861.00 
857.00 
479.00 
453.00 


$2,110.00 
2,728.00 
1,546.00 
1,612.00 
4,538.00 
1,608.00 
6,746.00 
1,904.00 
2,447.00 
3,239.00 
4,464.00 
1,911.00 


$8.76 
7.66 
1.28 
0.98 
2.11 
8.10 
8.42 
1.23 
2.61 
1.78 
1.76 
8.04 


TWBLYE  ESTABLISHMENTS, 


$1,148.00 


$1,218.00 


$488.00 


$2,137.00 


$1.86 


It  will  be  noted  that  establishments  5,  7,  10,  and  11  show  a  very 
large  yearly  product  for  each  employee,  but  if  the  value  of  stock  used  is 
considered  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  value  of  stock 
used  was  unusually  large. 

We  now  reach  a  position  to  state  an  industrial  axiom.  The  employee 
does  not  produce  by  his  labor  the  full  selling  price  of  the  goodSj  but  only 
the  difference  betiveen  the  value  of  stock  used  and  the  selling  price. 

If  we  apply  the  axiom  to  the  total  line  in  Table  IV  we  find  that  the 
yearly  product  per  employee  was  not  $2,137,  but  that  sum  less  $1,213, 
the  value  of  stock  used  per  employee,  or  $924,  being  but  $17.77  per 
week,  for  producing  which  he  receives  a  weekly  wage  of  $9.29  on  the 
average,  leaving  his  employer  $8.48  from  which  to  pay  all  expenses  and 
secure  his  profit. 

In  Table  V  we  apply  to  each  of  the  12  establishments  the  percent- 
age for  all  expenses  (19.20),  as  determined  for  All  Industries  for  the  year 

1885. 

Table  V. 


ESTABLUHMKMT  NCMBKKS. 


AMOCNTS  (PKH  Emplotkk) 


Yearly 

Earnings 


Expenses 
(All  Kinds) 


Net  Profit 


Yearly 
Product  per 
Employee 


1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 


$1,145.00 

1,621.00 

953.00 

875.00 


$555.00 
688.00 
433.00 
454.00 


$405.12 

522.82 
296.83 
309.50 


$4.88 
♦108.82 
•186.88 

•26.50 


$2,110.00 
2,723.00 
1,546.00 
1,612.00 


♦  Loss. 
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Table  F— Concluded, 


ElTABLI8BMS»T  NUMBSRS. 


Amockts  (P8R  Employ  KB) 


Stock  Used 


Yearly 
Earnloga 


Expenses 
(AU  Kinds) 


Ket  Profit 


Yearly 
Product  per 
Employee 


6, 

6, 

7 

8, 

9 

}?:  :    :    :    :    : 

12. 

Twelve  establisbmentt, 


$2,089.00 
406.00 
4,885.00 
983.00 
1,108.00 
2,826.00 
8,217.00 
1,223.00 


$1,213.00 


$665.00 
548.00 
654.00 
390.00 
861.00 
867.00 
479.00 
452.00 


$488.00 


$871.80 
826.02 

1,108.28 
865.57 
469.82 
621.89 
855.17 
866.91 


$162.70 
832.98 

•296.28 
165.43 
508.18 
♦65.89 
•97.17 

•180.91 


$410.80 


$80.70 


$4,588.00 
1,698.00 
5,746.00 
1,904.00 
2,447.00 
3,239.00 
4,454.00 
1,911.00 


$2,137.00 


PBBCBKTAOK8  (PBB  EMPLOTKK) 

ESTABUBRIIBMT  NUMBBBS. 

Stock  Used 

Yearly 
Earnings 

Expenses 
(All  Kinds) 

Net  Profit 

Yearly 
Product  per 
Employee 

64.29 

26.82 

19.20 

0  19 

100.00 

59.55 

25.26 

19.20 

•4.01 

100.00 

3, 

61.69 

28.08 

19.20 

•8.92 

100.00 

54.27 

28.15 

19.20 

•1.62 

100.00 

5      ^ 

64.77 

12.45 

19.20 

8.58 

100.00 

29.21 

81.97 

19.20 

19.62 

100.00 

7,     .......        . 

76.31 

9.65 

19.20 

•5.16 

100.00 

51.64 

20.46 

19.20 

8.70 

100.00 

45.26 

14.74 

19.20 

20.80 

100.00 

10, 

71. «« 

11.03 

19.20 

•2.06 

100.00 

11, 

72.21 

10.76 

19.20 

•2.17 

100.00 

12 

64.00 

28.66 

19.20 

•6.86 

100.00 

Twelve  eeUbllBhmonta,  . 

56.77 

22.60 

19.20 

1.43 

100.00 

*  Loss. 


Although  the  percentages  for  expenses  as  established  in  the  Report 
for  1890  were  based  upon  more  than  10,000  sworn  returns  from  manufiac- 
turers  and  have  been  considered  fair  and  reasonable,  it  is  evident  that 
marked  changes  must  have  taken  place  as  regards  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facturing, for  only  five  of  the  establishments,  on  the  basis  used,  made  a 
net  profit,  the  other  seven  showing  a  loss. 

Table  V  shows,  in  reality,  the  manufacturer  in  account  with  each 
-employee,  the  amounts  and  percentages  in  the  table  being  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  representing  one  employee  in  each  establishment  considered. 

Considering  the  total  line,  representing  the  average  for  the  12  estab- 
lishments, we  obtain  the  amounts  and  percentages  for  Table  VI. 


TabU  VI. 

Clasupioation. 

Amounts 

•Stock  used,      .       . 

$1,213.00 
483.00 
410.80 
30.70 

66.77 

Wages  paid, 

22.60 

Expenses  (all  kiods), 

19.20 

Net  profit,'       .       .' ' 

1.43 

Total,      .       .       . 

$2,137.00 

100.00 

On  the  above  basis  of  $30.70  annual  profit  for  each  employee  the  ag- 
^egate  for  15,902  persons  employed  would  be  $488,191,  or  2.67  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested.     Assuming  that  the  expenses  ruling  in  1885  were 
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higher  than  in  1903,  if  we  consider  the  manufacturer's  net  profit  to  be 
5.34*  per  cent  instead  of  2.67,  it  would  give  for  each  employee  a  net  profit 
of  but  $61.40,  and  it  is  from  this  amount,  or  $1.18  a  week,  on  the  average, 
that  increased  wages  for  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  must 
necessarily  come. 

A  labor  paper  in  discussing  the  question  '<  How  High  Should  Wages 
Go?  "says: 

If  it  were  DOt  for  the  idlers  and  the  grafters  in  every  trade,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  put  wages  where  they  belong.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  employers  and 
workers  are  carrying  on  their  backs  a  great  load  of  idle  and  dishonest  people,  who  gen- 
erally get  the  cream  of  the  profits. 

Every  man  who  does  actual  work,  whether  with  his  hands  or  with  his  head,  should 
be  rewarded.  The  head  worker  should  get  more  than  the  handworker,  because  he  is  a 
rarer  breed  and  harder  to  get. 

But  the  grafting  politician  who  holds  up  a  railroad  by  drawing  up  a  fake  bill,  or 
by  some  other  kind  of  a  threat,  robs  both  the  railroad  and  the  public.  The  "  blue  blood "" 
families  who  draw  millions  out  of  the  railroad  treasuries,  and  spend  the  money  in  luxu- 
ries and  gambling  and  all  manner  of  high  living,  rob  both  the  railroad  and  the  public. 

Now,  the  American  plan  is  that  every  man  shall  get,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just 
what  he  is  worth.  It  is  as  plain  as  a  headlight  forty  feet  away  that  the  workers  lose  ail 
that  the  idlers  and  the  grafters  get. 

Every  man  who  does  no  work  is  being  supported  by  somebody,  and  a  man  who 
squanders  away  $50,000  in  a  single  night^s  debauch  is  being  supported  by  a  great  many 
people.    Many  a  cottage  has  been  stripped  to  fill  his  palace. 

Therefore,  you  cannot  tell  how  high  wages  ought  to  go  until  the  idlers  and  grafters 
are  legislated  out  of  existence,  which  will  be  a  long  and  diflScult  job.  There  are  some 
trades  in  which  a  little  bunch  of  idlers  get  more  money  out  of  the  business  than  the 
thousands  of  workers  whose  labor  keeps  everything  going. 

No  one  can  say  that  wage-workers  are  getting  all  that  they  deserve  as  long  as  the 
business  is  being  drained  by  people  who  are  not  doing  any  actual  work.  Those  rail- 
roads that  are  economizing  had  far  better  cut  off  the  money  they  are  papng  to  political 
grafters  and  other  law-abiding  highwaymen,  than  to  take  it  out  of  their  employees'  thin 
pay  envelopes. 

Our  purpose  in  writing  this  article  has  been  to  disprove  such  fallacious 
statements  as  were  quoted  in  opening  it.  We  have  aimed  to  be  fair  to  both 
labor  and  capital.  We  wish  we  could  have  worked  out  a  larger  margin 
for  the  manufacturer,  for  in  his  surplus  over  legitimate  expenses  must  be 
found  the  expansion  of  the  wage  fund.  In  the  Census  of  1905  we  shall 
endeavor  to  secure  a  new  basis,  and  trust  it  will  show  possibilities  of 
increased  remuneration  for  labor  after  capital  has  secured  an  equitable 
return  for  its  investment  and  the  labor  of  the  ''  headworkers,"  who  make 
it  productive  industrially. 

One  statement  seems  incontrovertible.  Whether  the  net  profits  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  are  2.67  per  cent  or  5.34 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  there  seems  to  be  little  probability  of 
marked  advances  in  wages,  or  the  amassing  of  great  fortunes  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  in  our  manufacturing  industries. 


•  In  1885,  4.83  per  cent.    See  page  399,  Bureau  Report  for  181 
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THE    INHERITANCE   TAX, 


The  taxation  of  collateral,  lineal,  and  succession  inheritances  in  the 
United  States  has  developed  into  gi'eat  importance  during  the  past  few 
years  until  at  the  present  time  we  find  29  States  and  two  Territories 
having  laws  in  operation  governing  such  inheritances. 

The  United  States  follow  foreign  precedence  in  taxing  inheritances, 
for  this  means  of  collecting  revenue  has  been  practised  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  centuries,  and  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  lucrative  source 
of  governmental  income.  The  proportionate  amount  of  tax  collected  in 
foreign  countries  is  far  in  excess,  on  the  whole,  of  that  collected  in  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  foreign  statutes  tax  lineal  as  well  as  col- 
lateral heirs.  In  most  cases,  the  tax  rates  are  graduated  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  bequest  and  the  degree  of  relationship  of  heirs. 

The  foreign  countries  having  an  inheritance  tax  are :  Australasia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  British  Provinces,  Canada  (Quebec  and  Ontario), 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

The  inheritance  tax  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  1826,  Penn- 
sylvania being  the  first  State  to  enact  such  a  measure.  A  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  States  and  Territories  now  having  the  tax,  with  the  year 
of  acceptance  of  original  Act,  follows  :  Pennsylvania,  1826 ;  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  1844  (the  Virginian  law  was  repealed  in  1884  and  re-enacted  in 
1896)  ;  Delaware,  1869;  New  York,  1885;  West  Virginia,  1887;  Con- 
necticut, 1889 ;  Massachusetts,  1891 ;  California,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee,  1893  ;  New  Jersey,  1894  ;  Illinois,  1895 ;  Iowa  and  Ver- 
mont, 1896;  Montana,  1897  ;  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  1899; 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Porto  Rico,  Utah,  and  Washington, 
1901 ;  Colorado,  1902  ;  and  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming  in  1903. 

Articles  235  and  236  of  the  State  Constitution  of  Louisiana  provide 
for  a  direct  and  collateral  inheritance  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  but  the  legislature  has  not  taken  measures  to  levy  it  and  no  such 
tax  is  collected.  Minnesota  had  an  inheritance  tax  law,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  same  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  New  Hampshire  the  legisla- 
ture of  1878  levied  a  tax  upon  legacies  and  successions ;  about  $15,000  was 
collected  when  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  Act  unconstitutional 
and  the  money  was  refunded  ;  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  an  inheritance  tax  was  submitted  by  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  December,  1902,  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  March,  1903,  but 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  legislative  action  to  carry  such  provision  into 
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effect.  In  Rhode  Island,  a  bill  for  a  graduated  inheritance  tax  is  before 
the  Senate. 

There  is  no  permanent  national  inheritance  tax  in  this  country,  but 
what  was  known  as  the  War  Revenue  Act,  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  again  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American 
War,  provided  for  the  imposition  of  an  inheritance  tax  to  enlarge  the 
revenue. 

The  War  Revenue  Act  of  June  13,  1898,  levied  a  tax  upon  legacies 
and  distributive  shares  of  personal  property,  when  the  whole  amount  of 
personal  property  exceeded  $10,000  in  value ;  such  property  in  excess 
of  $10,000  up  to  $25,000  was  taxed  from  three-quartei-s  of  one  per  cent 
to  five  per  cent  according  to  degree  of  consanguinity ;  on  bequests 
exceeding  $25,000,  the  lates  were  multiplied  according  to  amount  of 
property  left ;  the  only  exemptions  under  the  national  law  were  bequests 
to  husband  or  wife.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  inheritance  tax  in 
1899  was  $1,235,435;  in  1900,  $2,884,492;  in  1901,  $5,211,899;  and 
in  1902,  $4,842,967. 

This  Act  did  not  prove  to  be  nearly  the  revenue  getter  that  its 
advocates  anticipated.  Again  a  great  deal  of  litigation  arose,  the  fact 
that  certain  bequests  were  subject  to  tax  under  the  national  inheritance 
tax  law,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  where  decedent  died,  and,  in  many 
cases,  under  the  laws  of  other  States,  complicating  matters.  The  law 
was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1902. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  us  from  giving  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
inheritance  tax  in  this  country.  The  laws  of  the  different  States  are  long, 
and  the  court  decisions  on  the  constitutionality  and  unconstitutionality  of 
the  entire  Act,  or  special  sections  of  the  law,  are  many  and  varied,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  them  here  in  full.  However,  we  print 
in  extenso  the  inheritance  tax  laws  of  Massachusetts  (a  collateral  tax)  and 
Pennsylvania  (a  direct  and  collateral  tax).  The  most  important  general 
sections  of  the  New  York  law  are  quoted  in  their  entirety. 

To  give  as  adequate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  workings  of  the  law 
we  have  made  a  digest  of  certain  sections  of  the  law  in  each  State,  show- 
ing property  taxable,  whether  tax  is  direct  or  collateral,  the  rate  of  tax, 
exemptions,  interest,  etc.  Also  there  are  given  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory the  date  of  acceptance  of  Act,  the  amount  of  tax  collected  for  the  year 
1903,  interest  thereon,  number  of  decedents,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
workings  of  the  law.  The  presentation  follows,  the  States  and  Territories 
being  in  alphabetical  arrangement : 

Arkansas. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Arkansas  was  approved  May  23, 
1901  (chap.  156),  and  sections  one  and  two  of  same  were  amended  by 
chap.  89,  Acts  of  1903.  The  important  provisions  of  the  law,  amended, 
follow :  ^  J 
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All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  and  any  Interest  therein,  whether  belong- 
ing to  inhabitants  of  this  State  or  not,  tangible  or  intangible,  which  shall  pass  by  will  or  by  the 
intestate  laws  of  this  State,  or  by  deed,  grant,  sale  or  gift,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in 
possession  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  to  any  person  or  corporation,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  other 
than  to  or  for  the  use  of  grandmother,  grandfather,  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descend- 
ant, brother,  sister,  or  any  child  thereof,  an  adopted  child,  or  any  heir  of  an  adopted  child  of  a 
decedent,  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  of  its  value  for  the  use  of  the  State.  All  exec- 
utors, administrators  and  other  trustees  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  taxes  with  interest  until  the 
same  have  been  paid.  "When  any  person  bequeaths  property  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  above 
named  persons  (grandmother,  grandfather,  etc.)  during  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  and  the  re- 
mainder to  some  relative  other  than  mentioned  herein,  or  to  a  stranger  to  the  blood,  the  value  of 
the  prior  estate  shall  within  sixty  days  after  death  of  the  testator  be  appraised  and  deducted  from 
the  appraised  value  of  such  property,  and  the  tax  on  the  remainder  shall  be  payable  one  year 
from  the  death  of  said  testator,  and  together  with  any  interest  that  may  accrue  on  same  be  and 
remain  a  lien  on  said  property  until  paid  to  the  State.  All  taxes  are  payable  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  within  one  year.  If  same  are  not  so  paid,  interest  shall  be  charged  and  collected  until 
paid  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  was  $2,735, 
being  from  three  decedents;  there  was  no  interest  thereon.  The  law  is 
said  to  operate  very  satisfactorily. 

California. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  California  was  passed  March 
23,  1893,  and  is  modeled  after  that  of  New  York  State.  Amendments 
were  made  in  1895,  1897,  1899,  and  1903.     The  law,  in  part,  follows : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  belonging  to  resident  or  not, 
passing  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  or  by 
reason  whereof  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate  shall  become  beneficially  entitled,  in 
possession  or  expectancy,  to  any  property,  or  to  the  income  thereof,  other  than  to  or  for  the  use 
of  his  or  her  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lawful  issue,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  bus- 
band  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  under  the  laws  of  California,  or  to  any 
person  to  whom  the  deceased,  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  death  stood  in  the  mutually 
acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  of  such  decedent  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock,  or  any  lineal  ancestor,  or  the  societies,  corporations,  and  institutions  now  or  hereafter 
exempted  by  law  from  taxation,  or  to  any  public  corporation,  or  to  any  society,  corporation,  insti- 
tution, or  association  of  persons  engaged  in  or  devoted  to  any  charitable,  benevolent,  educational, 
public,  or  other  like  work  (pecuniary  profit  not  being  its  object  or  purpose) ,  or  to  any  person, 
society,  corporation,  institution,  or  association  of  i>er8ons  in  trust  for  or  to  be  devoted  to  any 
charitable,  benevolent,  educational,  or  public  purpose,  by  reason  whereof  any  such  person  or 
corporation  shall  become  beneficially  entitled  in  possession  or  expectancy,  to  any  such  property, 
or  to  the  income  thereof,  shall  be  and  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars 
of  the  market  value  of  such  property,  and  at  a  proportionate  rate  for  any  less  amount,  to  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  county  for  the  use  of  the  State ;  prodded,  that  an  estate  which  may 
be  valued  at  a  less  sum  than  $500  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  duty  or  tax. 

When  any  succession  upon  which  a  tax  is  imposed  shall  be  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life, 
or  determinable  upon  any  future  or  contingent  event,  or  shall  be  a  remainder,  reversion,  or  other 
expectancy,  real  or  personal,  the  entire  property  shall  be  appraised  and  the  market  value  thereof 
determined,  and  the  tax  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  county,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon.  If  the  parties  chargeable  with  said  tax  may  elect  not  to  pay  same 
until  they  come  within  full  and  actual  possession,  they  shall  execute  a  bond  in  a  penalty  of  twice 
the  amount  of  the  tax  arising  upon  personal  estate.  A  full  and  verified  return  of  such  proi>erty 
must  be  paid  by  such  parties,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  within  one  year  from  death  of 
decedent,  and  within  that  period  enter  into  such  security,  and  renew  the  same  every  five  years. 

All  taxes  imposed  are  payable  at  death  of  decedent,  and  if  paid  within  18  months  no  interest 
shall  be  charged ;  if  not  paid  within  that  time,  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  shall  be  charged 
from  the  time  said  tax  accrued,  except  where  the  delay  is  unavoidable  wHere  only  seven  per  cent 
interest  shall  be  charged  until  cause  of  such  delay  is  removed.  If  said  tax  is  paid  within  six 
months  from  the  accruing  thereof,  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted.  Taxes  are 
payable  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  uses  of  the  State  School  Fund. 
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The  amount  collected  from  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  was  $290,447,  including  interest. 

Colorado. 

The  present  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Colorado  went  into  operation 
March  22,  1902.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  digest  of  the  law,  which  follows, 
that  the  tax  includes  lineal  as  well  as  collateral  beneficiaries,  and  that  the 
assessments  are  graduated  according  to  degree  of  relationship  and  amount 
of  money  bequeathed.     The  law  taxes  : 

All  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  of  any  person  dying  while  a  resident  of  Colorado, 
or  if  decedent  was  not  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  property  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  interest  therein  or  income  therefrom,  which  shall  he  within  this  State  shall  also 
he  subject  to  tax.  The  rate  of  tax  shall  be  two  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear 
market  value  of  property  received  by  each  of  the  following  persons,  provided  that  the  sum  of 
$10,000  of  any  such  estate  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax,  and  that  only  the  amount  in  excess  of 
$10,000  shall  be  taxed:  Father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  •r  widow 
of  the  son  or  the  husband  of  the  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  any  person  to  whom  the  deceased,  for  not  less 
than  10  years  prior  to  death,  stood  in  the  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  or  any  lineal  de- 
scendant bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  rate  of  tax  shall  be  three  dollars  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars  of  the  clear  market  value  of  property  received  by  each  of  the  following  persons:  Uncle, 
aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  any  lineal  descendant  of  the  same.  In  all  other  cases  the  rate  shall  be 
as  follows:  On  each  and  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear  market  value  of  all  property  and  at 
the  same  rate  for  any  less  amount ;  on  all  estates  of  $10,000  and  less,  $3 ;  on  all  estates  of  over 
$10,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000,  the  rate  of  $4 ;  on  all  estates  over  $20,000  and  not  exceeding 
$50,000,  the  rate  of  $6;  and  on  all  estates  over  $60,000,  the  rate  of  $6;  provided,  that  an  estete 
valued  at  less  than  $600  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax. 

When  property  is  bequeathed  to  mother,  father,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  the  widow 
of  the  son,  husband  of  the  daughter,  or  a  lineal  descendant  during  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  and 
remainder  to  the  collateral  heir  of  the  decedent  at  their  decease,  said  life  estates  or  estates  for  a 
term  of  years  are  not  taxed ;  the  property  shall  be  appraised,  the  value  of  life  estates  or  estates 
for  a  term  of  years  deducted,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  subject  to  tax  together  with  interest 
thereon  until  paid.  If  beneficiaries  chargeable  with  said  tax  elect  not  to  pay  same  until  they 
come  into  full  possession,  they  shall  give  a  bond,  make  full  return  of  such  remainder  within 
one  year  from  death  of  decedent,  and  renew  securities  each  five  years. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  shall  be  charged  on  all  taxes  remaining  unpaid  six 
months  after  death  of  decedent;  taxes  paid  within  six  months  from  accruing  shall  have  five  per 
cent  discount  deducted  from  said  tax. 

The  approximate  amount  collected  to  date  is  about  $4,000,  and  the 
number  of  decedents  is  14.  This  small  amount  of  tax  does  not  adequately 
show  the  means  of  the  inheritance  tax  in  Colorado  as  a  revenue  getter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the  law  is  now  being  contested  in 
the  courts  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money,  due  the  State  on  account  of 
the  inheritance  tax,  is  being  withheld. 

Connecticut. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Connecticut  was  passed  in 
1889  and  repealed  in  1897,  when  an  act  providing  for  a  succession  tax 
was  enacted  (chap.  201). 

This  law,  three  times  amended,  is  now  in  force  ;  the  first  two  amend- 
ments afiected  the  law  only  locally,  while  the  third,  passed  May  6,  1903, 
was  a  retaliatory  amendment.     The  law  provides  that : 
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So  much  of  the  estate  of  any  deceased  person  as  exceeds  $10,000  shall  be  subject  to  tax.  In 
all  snch  estates  any  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  tangible  or  intangible, 
whether  belonging  to  residents  or  non-residents,  passing  to  parent  or  parents,  husband,  wife,  or 
lineal  descendants  or  legally  adopted  child  of  the  deceased  person,  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  its  value  for  the  use  of  the  State ;  such  property,  or  interest  therein, 
IMissing  to  collateral  kindred,  or  to  strangers  to  the  blood,  or  to  any  corporation,  voluntary 
association,  or  society,  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  of  its  value.  All  executors 
and  administrators  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  taxes  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  nine  per 
cent  until  paid. 

Where  a  life  estate  or  an  annuity  is  bequeathed  to  a  parent  or  parents,  husband,  wife, 
or  lineal  descendants,  and  remainder  over  to  collateral  kindred,  or  to  strangers  to  the  blood,  or 
to  a  corporation,  v^oluntary  association  or  society,  the  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  principal  sum  or  estate  so  bequeathed  or  devised  for  life,  or  constituting  the  fund 
producing  said  annuity,  and  the  remaining  two  and  one-half  per  cent  due  from  collateral  kindred 
or  strangers  to  the  blood  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  said  principal  sum  at  the  expiration  of  the 
I>articular  estate  or  annuity.  Where  a  life  estate  or  annuity  is  bequeathed  to  collateral  kindred 
or  strangers  to  the  blood,  or  to  a  corporation,  voluntary  association,  or  society,  with  remainder  to 
parent,  or  parents,  husband,  wife,  or  lineal  descendants,  or  legally  adopted  child,  a  tax  of  three 
per  cent  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  principal  sum  or  fund  producing  said  annuity ;  on  the  termination 
of  said  life  estate  or  annuity  the  treasurer  of  the  state  shall  refund  and  pay  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  remainder  five-sixths  of  said  tax. 

The  succession  tax  brought  a  revenue  to  the  State  in  1903  of  $249,- 
730,  collected  from  about  500  estates.  The  amount  of  tax  collected 
under  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  law  of  1889,  for  the  last  year  it  was 
in  operation  (1897),  was  $77,492.  This  shows  the  great  difference  in 
the  old  and  new  law  as  a  soui-ce  of  revenue  to  the  State.  The  greatest 
tax  collected  in  any  one  year  from  inheritance  amounted  to  $335,735  for 
the  year  1902. 

Delaware. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Delaware  was  enacted  April  8, 
1869,  and  levies  a  tax  only  where  the  beneficiary  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to 
the  testator,  and  exempts  all  estates  the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
$500.  The  rate  of  tax  is  five  per  cent.  The  tax  provides  but  little 
revenue  to  the  State,  the  amount  collected  for  the  year  1903  being 
$1,618,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  city  of  Wilmington.  The  tax 
is  collected  by  the  Register  of  Wills  of  the  proper  county  and  turned  into 
the  State  Treasury  four  times  a  year. 

Hawaii. 

An  Act  relating  to  duties  on  legacies,  bequests,  and  inheritances  in 
Hawaii  was  approved  January  12,  1893,  under  chap.  106.  Act  21, 
session  of  1896,  amended  section  one  of  said  Act.  Act  31,  chap.  30, 
session  of  1903,  specifies  that  the  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  Territory.  The  Inheritance  Act,  in  part, 
follows : 

All  property,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hawaii,  passing  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of 
the  Territory  from  any  decedent,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  to  any  person  or  persons  other 
than  to  or  for  the  use  of  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  adopted  child  (according  to  the 
laws  of  Hawaii) ,  or  grandchild,  or  incorporated  or  private  schools  now  exempted  by  law  from 
taxation,  shaH  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  95  on  every  $100 ;  provided^  that  an  estate  valued  at  a  less 
sum  than  $000  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  tax. 
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IlUnois. 

The  act  taxing  gifts,  legacies,  and  inheritances  in  Illinois  was  passed 
in  1895  and  amended  in  1901.  In  the  original  law  none  were  exempt 
from  the  tax,  but  one  of  the  amendments  of  1901  exempted  gifls  to 
hospitals  and  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  inheritance  tax  provides  for  graduated  assessments  from  one  to 
six  per  cent,  levied  according  to  the  degree  of  kinship  and  the  amount  of 
money  bequeathed.  The  law  in  part  relating  to  the  rate  of  tax,  exemp- 
tions, life  estates,  and  interest  follows : 

All  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether 
decedent  was  a  resident  or  not  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  subject  to  tax.  When  the  in- 
terests pass  to  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  the  son  or  the 
husband  of  the  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  to  any  person  to  whom  the  deceased  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to 
death  stood  in  the  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock,  the  tax  shall  be  $1  on  every  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  such  property  received 
by  each  person ;  provided,  that  any  estate  valued  at  less  than  320,000  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxi 
each  person  to  be  taxed  only  upon  property  received  in  excess  of  $20,000.  When  the  intereets 
pass  to  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  any  lineal  descendant  of  the  same,  the  tax  shall  be  $2  on 
every  $100  received  by  each  person  In  excess  of  $2,000  so  received  by  each  person.  The  rates  for 
all  other  cases  follow :  On  each  and  every  $100  and  at  the  same  rate  for  any  less  amount ;  on  all 
estates  of  $10,000  and  less,  $3;  on  all  estates  of  over  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000,  $4; 
estates  over  $20,000  and  not  exceeding  $50,000,  $5 ;  estates  over  $00,000,  $6 ;  provided ;  that  no 
estate  which  may  be  valued  at  a  sum  less  than  $500  shall  be  subject  to  tax. 

When  interests  pass  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  hospital,  religious,  educational,  bible,  mission- 
ary, tract,  scientific,  benevolent  or  charitable  purpose,  or  to  any  trustee,  bishop,  or  minister  of 
any  church  or  religious  denomination,  held  and  used  exclusively  for  the  religious,  educational, 
or  charitable  uses  and  purposes  of  such  church  or  religious  denominations,  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  tax :  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  corporation  having  the  right  to  make 
dividends  or  distribute  profits  among  its  members. 

When  the  estate  is  left  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  lineal  descendant,  the  remainder 
to  revert  to  a  collateral  heir  of  the  decedent,  no  tax  shall  be  levied ;  the  property  so  passing  shall 
be  appraised  and  after  deducting  the  value  of  said  life  estate  or  term  of  years,  the  tax  on  the 
remainder  shall  be  immediately  due,  together  with  the  interest  thereon.  If  the  beneficiary  does 
not  elect  to  pay  the  tax  until  he  or  she  shall  come  into  actual  possession  of  same,  he  will  give  a 
bond  to  the  State  in  the  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  arising  upon  such  estate 
and  the  interest  thereon.  A  full  verified  return  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  death 
of  the  decedent  and  renewed  every  five  years. 

If  taxes  are  paid  within  six  months  from  the  death  of  the  decedent  no  interest  shall  be 
charged,  but  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  said  tax,  otherwise  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  shall  be  charged  on  all  taxes  until  paid. 

The  total  inheritance  tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  amounted 
to  $519,320.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $500,000  was  collateral  inheritance. 
The  approximate  number  of  decedents  was  220. 

Iowa, 

The  law  taxing  collateral  inheritances  in  Iowa  went  into  effect  July 
4,  1896,  and  was  re-enacted  as  Chap.  4,  Title  VII,  Code  of  1897.  Amend- 
atory acts  went  into  effect  in  1898  and  1900.  Chapter  55,  Acts  of  1903, 
pertains  to  collateral  inheritances  fixing  the  compensation  of  appraisers 
of  property.  Chapter  63,  Acts  of  1903,  relates  to  refunding  siu*plus 
collateral  inheritances.     The  tax  collected  from  this  source  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1903  was  approximately  $138,000,  including  interest.     The  approxi- 
mate number  of  decedents  was  460.     A  digest  of  the  law  in  part  follows  : 

AH  property  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  belonging  to  inhabitants  or  not, 
and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  passing  to  any  person  in  trust  or  otherwise,  other  than  to  or 
for  the  nse  of  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant,  adopted  child,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  an  adopted  child,  or  to  or  for  charitable,  educational  or  religious  societies  or  insti- 
tutions within  the  State,  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  of  its  value  above  the  sum  of 
$1,000  after  payment  of  all  debts  for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien  on 
such  estate  until  paid. 

Taxes  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  within  15  months  from  the  death  of  decedent,  or 
within  15  months  from  assuming  of  the  trust  by  such  trustee  unless  a  longer  period  is  fixed.  All 
taxes  not  paid  within  the  time  prescribed  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  a  year. 

Maine. 

The  inheritance  tax  of  Maine  is  purely  collateral  in  its  nature,  the 
law  exempting  all  beneficiaries  except  strangers  to  the  blood ;  all  educa- 
tional,  charitable,  religious,  and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  State  are 
exempt.  The  law  was  enacted  in  1893,  and  amended  in  1895,  1901,  and 
1903.  That  part  of  the  law  relating  to  those  subject  to  the  tax,  remainder 
of  any  property  bequeathed  to  a  collateral  heir,  interest,  etc.,  is  condensed 
as  follows : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  any  Interest  therein,  whether  belong- 
ing to  residents  or  non-residents,  and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  which  shall  pass  to  any 
person  other  than  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant,  adopted 
child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  any  adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the  husband  of 
a  daughter  of  a  decedent,  or  any  educational,  charitable,  religious,  or  benevolent  institution  in 
the  State,  shall  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  four  per  cent  of  its  value  above  the  sum  of  $600  for  the  use 
of  the  State. 

When  property  is  bequeathed  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal 
descendant,  an  adopted  child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  any  adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a 
son  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  during  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  remainder  to  a  col- 
lateral heir  other  than  an  educational,  charitable,  or  benevolent  institution,  the  value  of  the  prior 
estate  shall  within  three  months  be  appraised  and  deducted,  together  with  the  sum  of  $600  from 
the  appraised  value  of  such  property ;  said  tax  on  the  remainder  shall  be  payable  one  year  from 
the  death  of  said  testator,  together  with  any  interest  that  may  accrue  on  same. 

All  taxes  remaining  unpaid  at  the  end  of  30  days  from  the  date  determining  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  paid  on  interest  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  collateral  inheritance  paid  in  1903  was  $31,227, 
the  number  of  decedents  being  149. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  Maine  law  should  be  made  more 
stringent  inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  disclosures  by 
executors  of  the  amount  of  property  which  is  taxable. 

Maryland. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Maryland  was  enacted  in  1844 
and  amended  in  1864,  1874,  1880,  1892,  and  1894.     Under  the  law : 

Taxes  are  levied  upon  all  bequests  in  excess  of  $600  except  those  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  children  and  lineal  descendants  of  decedent.  The  amount  of  the 
tax  is  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  each  one  hundred  dollars.  Taxes  are  payable  to  the  Register 
of  Wills  of  the  proper  county  within  13  months  from  appointment  of  administrator.  If  not 
paid  within  that  time,  the  Orphans'  Court  shall  order  administrator  to  sell  for  cash  so  much  of 
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real  estate  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  tax,  all  expenses  of  sale,  including  the  commissions  of 
administrator.  In  cases  of  a  life  estate  or  interest  for  a  term  of  years,  or  a  contingent  interest 
given  to  one  party  and  the  reversionary  interest  to  another,  the  Orphans'  Conrt  shall  determine 
the  proportion  of  tax  payable  by  each  party ;  taxes  are  due  within  30  days  from  determination 
of  Court. 

The  amount  of  collateral  inheritance  tax  collected  in  1903  was 
$89,487,  three-fourths  of  which,  Le.y  $67,115,  was  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury ;  there  was  no  interest  calculated  on  this  amount. 


Massachusetts. 

The  Collateral  Legacy  and  Succession  Tax  law  of  Massachusetts  was 
enacted  in  1891,  chap.  425.  The  law  was  incorporated  under  the  Revised 
Laws  of  1902  as  chap.  15.  The  original  law  was  amended  in  1892,  1895, 
1896,  1900,  1901,  and  1903.  In  addition  thereto,  laws  were  passed  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  in  1903  and  1904. 

The  proposition  relating  to  a  direct  inheritance  tax  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  agitated  for  some  time,  it  being  claimed  that  the  present 
law  with  its  many  exemptions  is  not  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  the 
State.  During  the  session  of  1904  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
imposing  a  tax  on  direct  inheritances,  legacies,  successions,  and  transfers 
of  property.  The  only  exemptions  provided  for  in  the  draft  were  bequests 
to  charitable,  educational,  or  religious  societies  or  institutions,  or  to 
cities  or  towns  for  public  purposes  ;  lineal  heirs  were  to  be  taxed  two  per 
cent  on  all  allowances  above  $5,000  of  personal  estate  and  $15,000  of  real 
estate.     This  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  tax  collected  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903, 
was  $506,147,  the  amount  of  interest  thereon  aggregating  $12,479.  The 
collections  were  made  from  the  estates  of  approximately  650  decedents, 
75  of  whom  were  non-residents. 

We  present  below,  from  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General  for  1903,  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  tax  and  interest  from 
the  time  the  law  became  operative  to  1903,  inclusive. 


Tbau. 

Tax 

Interest 

1                              YXABS. 

Tax 

Interest 

1892 

1893.     

1894,     

1896 

1896,     

1897,     

1898,     

$18,856 
69,419 
239,369 
419,177 
276,678 
601,860 
668,672 

•7.761 
11,679 
3,344 
6,792 
8,423 

1899 

1900,     

1901 

1902,     

1903,     

Totals,     .... 

$478,759 
897,940 
606,093 
427.753 
606,147 

$6,104 
6,460 
8,044 
5,957 

12,479 

$4389,117 

$77,043 

In  order  to  show  the  entire  workings  and  conditions  of  the  law  in 
our  own  State  we  give  the  laws  on  the  subject  in  extenso. 

Revised  Laws,  1902,  Chap.  16,  Amended  by  Chap.  248,  Acts  of  1903.    Of  the  Taxation  of  Collateral 

Legacies  and  Svccessions. 
$  1.    All  property  within  the  jurisdiction      the  commonwealth,  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
and  any  interest  therein,  whether  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  commonwealth  or  not,  which 
shall  pass  by  will,  or  by  the  laws  regulating  intestate  succession,  or  by  deed,  grant,  sale  or  gift, 
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made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or  enjoyment  after  the  death  of  the  grantor,  to  any 
person,  absolutely  or  in  trust,  except  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister,  adopted  child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  any  adopted  child,  the 
wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  hasband  of  a  daughter,  of  a  decedent,  or  to  or  for  the  use  of  chari- 
table, educational  or  religious  societies  or  institutions,  the  property  of  which  is  by  tow  exempt 
from  taxation,  or  to  a  city  or  town  for  public  purposes,  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent 
of  its  value,  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  administrators,  executors  and  trustees,  and 
any  such  grantees  under  a  conveyance  made  during  the  grantor's  life,  shall  be  liable  for  such 
taxes  with  interest,  until  the  same  have  been  paid ;  but  no  bequest,  devise  or  distributive  share  of 
an  estate,  unless  its  value  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

§  2.  If  a  person  bequeaths  or  devises  property  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister,  an  adopted  child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  an 
adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  with  the  remainder  to  a  collateral  heir  or  to  a  stranger  to  the  blood,  the  value  of  such 
particular  estate  shall,  withip  three  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  executor,  administrator 
or  trustee,  be  appraised  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  sixteen  and  deducted  from  the 
appraised  value  of  such  property,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  of 
its  value. 

§  3.  If  a  testator  gives,  bequeaths  or  devises  to  his  executors  or  trustees  any  property 
otherwise  liable  to  said  tax,  in  lieu  of  their  compensation,  the  value  thereof  in  excess  of  reason- 
able compensation,  as  determined  by  the  probate  court  upon  application  of  any  interested  party 
or  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general,  shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

§  4.  Taxes  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  by  the  executors,  administrators  or  trustees,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
the  date  of  their  giving  bond ;  but  if  legacies  or  distributive  shares  are  paid  within  the  two  years, 
the  taxes  thereon  shall  be  payable  at  the  same  time.  If  the  probate  court  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  thirteen  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-one  has  ordered  the  executor  or 
administrator  to  retain  funds  to  satisfy  a  claim  of  a  creditor,  the  payment  of  the  tax  may  be 
suspended  by  the  court  to  await  the  disposition  of  such  claim.  If  the  taxes  are  not  paid  when 
due,  interest  shall  be  charged  and  collected  from  the  time  the  same  became  payable ;  and  said 
taxes  and  interest  shall  be  and  remain  a  Hen  on  the  property  subject  to  the  taxes  until  the  same 
are  paid. 

}  5.  An  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  holding  property  subject  to  said  tax  shall  deduct 
the  tax  therefrom  or  collect  it  from  the  legatee  or  person  entitle^d  to  said  property,  and  he  shall 
not  deliver  property  or  a  specific  legacy  subject  to  said  tax  until  he  has  collected  the  tax  thereon. 
An  executor  or  administrator  shall  collect  taxes  due  upon  land  which  is  subject  to  tax  under  the 
provisions  hereof  from  the  heirs  or  devisees  entitled  thereto,  and  he  may  be  authorized  to  sell 
said  land  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  eight  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  said  tax. 

§  6.  If  a  legacy  subject  to  said  tax  is  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  real  estate,  the  heir 
or  devisee,  before  paying  it,  shall  deduct  said  tax  therefrom  and  pay  it  to  the  executor,  adminis- 
trator or  trustee,  and  the  tax  shall  remain  a  charge  upon  said  real  estate  until  it  is  paid.  Payment 
thereof  may  be  enforced  by  the  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pay- 
ment of  the  legacy  itself  could  be  enforced. 

$  7.  If  a  pecuniary  legacy  is  given  to  any  person  for  a  limited  period,  the  executor,  admin- 
istrator or  trustee  shall  retain  the  tax  on  the  whole  amount ;  but  if  it  is  not  in  money,  he  shall 
apply  to  the  probate  court  having  jurisdiction  of  his  accounts  to  make  an  apportionment,  if  the 
case  requires  it,  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  his  hands  by  such  legatee  on  account  of  said  tax,  and 
for  such  further  orders  as  the  case  may  require. 

§  8.  The  probate  court  may  authorize  executors,  administrators  and  trustees  to  sell  the 
real  estate  of  a  decedent  for  the  payment  of  said  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  it  may  authorize  them 
to  sell  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

§  9.  An  inventory  of  every  estate,  any  part  of  which  may  be  subject  to  a  tax  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  filed  by  the  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  within  three 
months  after  his  appointment.  If  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  file  such  inventory,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general ;  and  the  register  of  probate  shall  notify  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  any 
such  neglect  or  refusal  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  three  months. 

§  10.  A  copy  of  the  inventory  and  appraisal  of  every  estate,  any  part  of  which  is  subject 
to  a  tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or,  if  the  estate  can  be  conveniently  separated,  a 
copy  of  the  inventory  and  appraisal  of  such  part,  shall  within  thirty  days  after  it  has  been  filed 
be  sent  by  the  register  of  probate,  by  mail,  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver  genera]  without  charge 
therefor.  A  refusal  or  neglect  by  the  register  of  probate  so  to  send  a  copy  of  such  inventory  and 
appraisal  shall  be  a  breach  of  his  official  bond. 
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§  11.  If  real  estate  of  a  decedent  so  passes  to  another  person  as  to  become  subject  to  said 
tax,  bis  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  inform  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  thereof 
within  six  months  after  bis  appointment,  or  if  the  fact  is  not  known  to  him  within  that  time, 
then  within  one  month  after  the  fact  becomes  known  to  him. 

§  12.  If  a  foreign  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  assigns  or  transfers  any  stock  or 
obligation  in  any  national  bank  located  in  this  commonwealth  or  in  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  owned  by  a  deceased  non-resident  at  the  date  of  his  death 
and  liable  to  a  tax  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  at  the  time  of  such  assignment  or  transfer,  and  if  it  is  not  paid  when  due  such 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  be  personally  liable  therefor  until  it  is  paid.  A  bank 
located  in  this  commonwealth  or  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth 
which  shall  record  a  transfer  of  any  share  of  its  stock  or  of  its  obligations  made  by  a  foreign 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee,  or  issue  a  new  certificate  for  a  share  of  its  stock  or  of  the 
transfer  of  an  obligation  at  the  instance  of  a  foreign  executor,  administrator  or  trustee,  before  all 
taxes  imposed  thereon  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  have  been  paid,  shall  be  liable  for  such 
tax  in  an  action  of  contract  brought  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general. 

{  13.  Securities  or  assets  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  non-resident  shall  not  be 
delivered  or  transferred  to  a  foreign  executor,  administrator  or  legal  representative  of  said 
decedent,  unless  such  executor,  administrator  or  legal  representative  has  been  licensed  to  receive 
such  securities  or  assets  under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  without  serving  notice  upon  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  the  time  and  place  of 
such  intended  delivery  or  transfer  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  such  delivery  or  transfer. 
The  treasurer  and  receiver  general,  either  personally  or  by  representative,  may  examine  such 
securities  or  assets  at  the  time  of  such  delivery  or  transfer.  Failure  to  serve  such  notice  or 
to  allow  such  examination  shall  render  the  person  or  corporation  making  the  delivery  or  trans- 
fer liable  in  an  action  of  contract  brought  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  to  the  payment 
of  the  tax  due  upon  said  securities  or  assets. 

§  14.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  be  made  a  party  to  all  petitions  by  foreign 
executors,  administrators  or  trustees  brought  under  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  no  decree  shall  be  made  upon  any  such  i>etition  unless  it 
appears  that  notice  of  such  petition  has  been  served  on  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  four- 
teen days  at  least  before  the  return  day  of  such  petition. 

(15.  If  a  person  who  has  paid  sach  tax  afterward  refunds  a  portion  of  the  property  on 
which  it  was  paid  or  if  it  is  judicially  determined  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  tax  ought 
not  to  have  been  paid,  said  tax,  or  the  due  proportion  thereof,  shall  be  repaid  to  him  by  the 
executor,  administrator  or  trus^e. 

i  16.  Said  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  actual  value  of  said  property  as  found  by  the  pro- 
bate court.  Upon  the  application  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  or  of  any  party  interested 
in  the  succession,  the  probate  court  shall  appoint  three  disinterested  appraisers  who,  first  being 
sworn,  shall  appraise  such  property  at  its  actual  market  value  and  shall  make  return  thereof  to 
said  court.  Such  return,  when  accepted  by  said  court,  shall  be  final.  The  fees  of  said  ap- 
praisers, as  determined  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver 
general.  The  value  of  an  annuity  or  life  estate  shall  be  determined  by  the  "actuaries*  com- 
bined experience  tables,"  at  four  per  cent  compound  interest. 

§  17.*  The  probate  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent shall,  subject  to  appeal  as  in  other  cases,  hear  and  determine  all  questions  relative  to  said 
tax  affecting  any  devise,  legacy  or  inheritance,  and  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall 
represent  the  commonwealth  in  any  such  proceedings.  The  probate  court  shall  also  have 
jurisdiction  in  like  proceedings  to  discharge  the  lien  created  by  this  act  or  any  amendment 
thereof  on  any  real  estate  or  separate  parcel  thereof,  and  shall  make  such  order  or  decree  as  will 
otherwise  secure  to  the  commonwealth  the  payment  of  any  tax  due  or  to  become  due  on  such 
real  estate  or  separate  parcel  thereof. 

§  18.  If,  upon  the  decease  of  a  person  leaving  an  estate  liable  to  a  tax  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  a  will  disposing  of  such  estate  is  not  offered  for  probate,  or  an  application 
for  administration  made  within  four  months  after  such  decease,  the  proper  probate  court,  upon 
application  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general,  shall  appoint  an  administrator. 

{  19.  No  final  account  of  an  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
probate  court  unless  such  account  shows,  and  the  judge  of  said  court  finds,  that  all  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  upon  any  property  or  interest  therein  belonging  to  the 
estate  to  be  settled  by  said  account  have  been  paid ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver 
general  for  such  tax  shall  be  the  proper  voucher  for  such  payment. 

§  20.  The  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  commence  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
any  of  said  taxes  within  six  months  after  the  same  become  payable ;  and  also  whenever  the  ju  dge 


*  As  amended  April  16, 1903. 
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of  a  probate  court  certifies  to  him  that  the  final  account  of  an  executor,  administrator  or  trustee 
has  been  filed  in  such  court  and  that  the  settlement  of  the  estate  is  delayed  because  of  the  non- 
payment of  said  tax.  The  probate  court  shall  so  certify  upon  the  application  of  any  heir,  legatee, 
or  other  person  interested  therein,  and  may  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  said  tax  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 

Chap.  261,  Acts  0/1903. 
An  Act  to  authobizb  tub  trbasubbr  and  rbceiybr  general  to  effect  bbttleiient 

of  the  tax  on  collateral  legacies  and  sucressions  in  certain  cases. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

^  1.  In  every  case  where  there  shall  be  a  devise,  descent  or  bequest  to  collateral  heirs  or 
strangers  liable  to  the  collateral  legacy  tax,  conditioned  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency  or 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  attorney-general,  effect  such  settlement  of  the  tax  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  payment  of  the  sum  so  agreed  upon  shall  be  a  full 
satisfaction  of  such  tax. 

^  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [Approved  April  17, 1903. 

Chap.  276,  Acts  of  1903. 
An  Act  relative  to  taxes  upon  collateral  legacies  and  buccebsionb. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

§  1.  In  all  cases  where  there  has  been  or  shall  be  a  devise,  descent  or  bequest  to  collateral 
relatives  or  strangers  to  the  blood,  liable  to  collateral  inheritance  tax,  to  take  effect  in  possession 
or  come  into  actual  enjoyment  after  the  expiration  of  one  or  more  life  estates  or  a  term  of  years, 
the  tax  on  such  property  shall  not  be  payable  nor  interest  begin  to  run  thereon  until  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  thereto  shall  come  into  actual  i>ossession  of  such  property,  and  the  tax  thereon 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  when  the  right  of  possession  accrues 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  as  aforesaid,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  pay  the  tax  upon 
coming  into  possession  of  such  property.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  bond  hereinafter  required  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  decedent's  estate  may  settle  his  account  in  the  probate  court 
without  being  liable  for  said  tax :  provided,  that  such  person  or  persons  may  pay  the  tax  at  any 
time  prior  to  their  coming  into  possession,  and  in  such  cases  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  on  the  value 
of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  life  estate  or 
estates  for  years;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  tax  on  real  estate  shall  remain  a  lien  on  the 
real  estate  on  which  the  same  is  chargeable  until  it  is  paid.  Any  person  or  persons  beneficially 
interested  in  remainder  or  reversion  in  any  personal  property  liable  to  a  tax  upon  which  such  tax 
is  postponed  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  death  of 
the  decedent,  give  bond  to  a  judge  of  the  probate  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  estate  of  such 
decedent,  in  such  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  said  court  may  approve,  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  such  tax  at  the  time  or  period  when  such  person  or  persons  shall  come  into  possession 
or  actual  enjoyment  of  the  same.  If  any  such  person  or  persons  shall  fail  to  file  such  bond  within 
the  period  required  the  tax  shall  be  due  and  payable  under  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  chap- 
ter fifteen  of  the  Revised  Laws. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  but  shall  not  apply  to  the  estate  of  any 
person  who  died  before  the  passage  thereof.  (As  amended ;  original  law  passed  June  12, 1902, 
chap.  473.)     [Approved  April  29, 1903. 

Chap.  421,  Acts  of  1904. 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  trbasurer  and  receiver  general  to  effect  settlbmentb 

of  taxes  on  collateral  lbgacieb  or  bucce8bi0n8  in  certain  cases. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

}  1.  In  all  cases  where  there  has  been  or  shall  be  a  bequest  or  devise  of  property  to  or  for 
the  use  of  a  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  sister,  an  adopted  child,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  an  adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter, 
for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  which  gives  to  such  tenant  for  life  or  term  of  years  the  power  of 
appointing  by  deed  or  will  or  both  the  further  disposition  of  such  property  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  attorney-general,  effect  such 
settlement  of  the  tax  on  the  interest  of  any  unascertained  appointees  under  such  power  and  of 
any  unascertained  person  who  may  take  in  default  of  appointment  under  such  power,  as  he  shall 
deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  payment  of  the  sum  so  agreed  upon 
shall  be  a  full  satisfaction  of  such  tax. 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.    [  Approved  June  3, 1004. 
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Michigran. 

In  1899  the  legislature  of  Michigan  passed  an  inheritance  tax  law 
which  was  amended  in  1903,  the  amendments  covering  all  but  one  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  The  law,  as  a  whole,  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  one  or  two  minor  provisions  being  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  amount  of  tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  was 
$164,572,  the  interest  thereon  being  $10,002.  The  number  of  decedents 
where  the  transfers  in  connection  with  their  estates  were  taxable  was  272. 
The  law  provides : 

A  tax  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  over  to  persons  or  corporations  not  exempt  by  law  from  taxation,  except 
where  the  bequest  passes  to  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  a  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such 
in  conformity  with  laws  of  Michigan,  or  any  person  to  whom  decedent  stood  for  not  less  than  10 
years  prior  to  such  transfer  in  the  mutually  acknowledged  relation  of  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  de> 
scendant  of  such  decedent. 

In  the  aforesaid  cases  transfer  of  property  shall  not  be  taxable  unless  it  is  personal  property 
of  the  clear  market  value  of  $2,000  or  over,  in  which  case  the  entire  transfer  shall  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  clear  market  value  thereof.  Every  such  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lien  upon  the  property  transferred  until  paid.  If  tax  is  paid  within  12  months  from  the  accruing 
thereof,  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted ;  if  such  tax  is  not  paid  within  18  months 
interest  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  from  the  time  the  tax  accrued.  All  taxes 
levied  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  be  applied  in  paying  the  interest 
upon  the  primary  school,  university  and  other  educational  funds,  and  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  State  debt  until  the  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt  other  than  the  amounts  due  to 
educational  funds,  when  such  taxes  shall  be  added  to  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund,  in  pursuance  of  and  In  compliance  with  Sec.  1  of  Art.  14  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
State.  ' 

Missouri. 

The  law  taxing  collateral  inheritances  in  Missouri  went  into  effect 
August  20,  1899.  Amendments  were  made  thereto  in  1901  and  1903, 
the  latter  amendment  relating  to  fees  of  the  county  collector  for  collection 
of  inheritance  tax.     The  digest  of  the  law  follows : 

All  property,  real  or  personal,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  belonging  to  resident 
or  non-resident,  which  passed  by  inheritance  to  any  party  except  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
natural  or  legally  adopted  child,  or  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  decedent,  unless  given  to  some 
educational,  charitable,  or  religious  purpose  exclusively,  is  subject  to  a  five  per  cent  tax. 
Where  a  party  dies  without  a  will  and  leaves  no  children,  grandchildren,  father,  mother,  or 
legally  adopted  child  surviving  him,  and  the  heirs  under  the  statute  are  his  collateral  relatives, 
such  as  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  etc.,  then  the  property  becomes  taxable.  Property 
descending  to  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  that  portion  which  goes  to 
the  parent  is  exempt  from  the  tax,  but  that  which  goes  to  the  others  named  is  taxable.  A  rebate 
of  five  per  cent  is  allowed  upon  taxes  paid  six  months  after  death  of  deceased ;  if  paid  within  12 
months  no  interest  is  charged  but  if  not  paid  within  that  time  the  interest  charged  is  12  per  cent 
a  year.  If  cause  is  shown  for  extension  of  time  of  payment,  interest  is  put  at  six  i>er  cent.  The 
State  has  the  first  lien  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  upon  all  real  and  other  property  subject 
thereto. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  proportion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax  is  credited  to  the 
fund  in  the  treasury  known  as  the  "  State  seminary  moneys,"  for  the  maintenance,  etc.,  of  the 
university  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  proportion  is  also  set  apart  for  the  fund  known  as 
the  •' educational  fund." 

The  amount  collected  on  the  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1903  is 
$142,564.  CoocjIp 
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Montana. 

The  act  establishing  a  tax  on  direct  and  collateral  inheritances  was 
passed  March  4,  1897,  and  has  not  since  been  amended.  Under  the  law, 
bequests  of  property  are  taxed  five  per  cent,  except  when  bequeathed  to 
near  relatives.  Personal  property  to  relatives  is  taxed  one  per  cent  on 
all  amounts  of  $7,500  or  over;  collateral  heirs  pay  five  per  cent  on  all 
amounts  of  $500  or  over.  Sixty  per  cent  of  tax  goes  to  the  State  and  40 
per  cent  to  the  county.     A  digest  of  the  first  sections  of  the  law  follows  : 

AI]  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  belonging  to  resident  or  non-resident, 
passing  to  heirs,  other  than  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lawful  issue,  brother,  sister,  the  wife 
or  widow  of  the  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and  any  lineal  descendant  of  such  decedent 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock  shall  be  taxed  five  dollars  on  every  one  hundred  dollars.  When  the 
beneficial  interest  to  any  personal  property  passes  to  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  the  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  legally  adopted 
child,  or  to  any  person  to  whom  the  deceased,  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  death,  stood  in 
mutually  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  one  dollar  on  every  hundred  dollars,  provided  that  no  estate  valued  at  less 
than  $7,500  shall  be  subject  to  tax.  In  all  other  cases,  the  rate  shall  be  five  dollars  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars,  provided  that  no  estate  valued  at  less  than  ^500  shall  be  taxed.  Taxes  are  due  at 
death  of  decedent;  if  paid  within  10  months,  no  interest  shall  be  charged;  otherwise,  interest 
shall  be  10  per  cent  a  year ;  if  taxes  are  paid  within  six  months  from  date  of  accruing,  a  discount 
of  three  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  tax.  The  State  shall  receive  GO  per  cent  of  the  tax  for 
the  use  of  the  general  fund  and  the  county  40  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  general  school  fund. 

The  income  from  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  for  the  year  1903 
amounted  to  $14,536. 

Nebraska. 

Chapter  54,  Acts  of  1901,  taxes  all  inheritances  passing  by  will  or  by 
the  intestate  laws  of  Nebraska  ;  the  law  has  not  been  amended.  Although 
the  law  taxes  lineal  as  well  as  collateral  heirs,  only  sums  in  excess  of 
large  amounts  are  taxable  and  the  rates  are  small  so  that  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  has  not  proved  to  be  an  important  factor  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  the  State.  The  total  amount  of  tax  collected  up  to  March,  1904,  was 
$4,189,  the  number  of  decedents  for  the  year  1903  being  16.  The  persons 
taxed  and  rates  imposed  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  belonging  to  resident  or  non- 
resident, is  taxable.  When  the  beneficial  interests  to  any  property  pass  to  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  the  son  or  husband  of  the  daughter,  or  any 
child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  to 
any  person  to  whom  the  deceased  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  death  stood  in  the  acknowl- 
edged relation  of  the  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  rate  shall 
be  $1  on  every  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  such  property  received  by  each  person ;  pro- 
vided, any  estate  which  may  be  valued  at  a  less  sum  than  $10,000  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax,  and 
all  amounts  in  excess  of  $10,000  received  by  each  person  shall  be  subject  to  tax.  When  the 
beneficial  interests  pass  to  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew,  or  other  lineal  descendant  of  same,  the 
rate  shall  be  $2  on  every  $100  on  sums  received  by  each  person  in  excess  of  $2,000.  In  all  other 
cases  the  rate  shall  be  as  follows:  On  each  and  every  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  all  prop- 
erty and  at  the  same  rate  for  any  less  amount,  $2 ;  on  all  estates  of  $10,000  and  less,  $3 ;  on  all 
estates  of  over  $10,000,  not  exceeding  $20,000,  $4 ;  on  all  estates  over  $20,000,  and  not  exceeding 
$60,000,  $5 ;  on  all  estates  over  $00,000,  $6 ;  provided,  that  an  estate  in  the  above  cases  which 
may  be  valued  at  a  sum  less  than  $500  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax. 
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Taxes  are  payable  at  the  death  of  decedent,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  a 
year  shall  be  charged  for  snch  time  as  taxes  are  not  paid ;  provided,  that  if  said  tax  is  paid 
within  six  months  from  the  accruing  thereof  interest  shall  not  be  charged. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  New  Jersey  was  approved 
May  15,  1894,  as  chap.  210.  In  1898,  a  supplement  to  the  act  was 
passed  (chap.  62)  by  which  certain  gifts  and  legacies  were  exempt  firom 
tax.  The  laws  of  1902,  chap.  217,  amended  that  section  of  tax  law 
relating  to  notification  of  State  Comptroller  to  prosecutor  of  failure  to  paj^. 
In  1903,  the  law  was  again  supplemented  (chap.  90),  under  which 
supplement  taxes  in  remainder  were  to  be  immediately  taxed.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  the  nature  of  the  tax  is  purely  col- 
lateral, direct  relatives  being  exempt;  all  religious,  benevolent,  and 
charitable  institutions  are  also  excepted  : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  belonging  to  a  decedent,  is  subject  to  a 
five  per  cent  tax,  except  any  estate  which  may  be  valued  at  a  sum  less  than  $500,  which  estate  is 
not  taxable ;  provided^  that  bequests  left  to  the  following  persons,  or  for  the  following  purposes, 
shall  not  be  taxed:  Father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  children,  brother  or  sister,  or  lineal  descend- 
ants born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  husband  of  a  daughter; 
churches,  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums,  public  libraries,  bible  and  tract  societies,  and  all 
religious,  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  and  organizations.  Supplement  of  1898  further 
exempts:  Bequests  to  any  Bible  or  tract  society,  or  religious  institution,  boards  of  the  church  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  not  confined  in  their  operations  and  benefactions  to 
local  or  State  purposes,  but  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  interested  therein,  of  the  United 
States  or  of  foreign  lands,  as  the  board  of  home  and  foreign  missions  of  various  church  denom- 
inations, whether  said  societies,  institutions,  or  boards  are  organized  or  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  or  not.  Taxes  are  payable  at  death  of  decedent ;  if  taxes  are  paid  within 
one  year  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  a  year  shall  be  charged,  but  if  not  so  paid  interest  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  shall  be  charged ;  provided,  that  if  said  tax  is  paid  within  nine  months 
from  the  accruing  thereof  no  interest  shall  be  charged  but  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  deducted. 

The  tax  collected  in  1903  amounted  to  $149,577,  a  dea*ease  of 
$14,164  as  compared  with  1902. 

New  York. 

The  law  taxing  inheritances  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  passed 
June  10,  1885  (chap.  483).  In  1887  the  act  was  amended  so  as  to 
include  the  property  of  non-resident  decedents  physically  present  within 
the  State  at  the  time  of  said  decedent's  death.  Subsequent  amendments 
affected  merely  the  manner  of  procedure  in  the  assessment  of  the  tax. 
In  1891  the  law  was  further  amended,  and  for  the  first  time  imposed  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  personal  propei-ty  of  any  lineal  descendant  of 
the  deceased,  of  an  adopted  child,  or  of  any  person  between  whom  and 
the  deceased  the  mutually  acknowledged  relation  of  parent  and  child  had 
existed  for  10  years  or  more  prior  to  death.  The  former  Collateral 
Inheritance  Tax  law  was  repealed  in  1892  by  chap.  399 ;  law  was  re- 
enacted  and  kno\\Ti  as  the  Transfer  Tax  law.  Four  years  later  (1896) 
this  law  was  repealed  and  re-enacted  in  substantially  its  previous  form, 
and  is,  in  substance,  as  the  law  exists  at  the  present  time.     Amendments 
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which  were  made  from  1896  to  1902  pertain  particularly  to  the  manner 
of  procedure  in  collecting  the  tax  and  to  certain  other  details  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Chapter  41,  laws  of  1903,  amended  the 
Transfer  Tax  law  so  as  to  include  real  estate  as  taxable,  equally  ^vith 
personal  property,  when  same  passes  to  persons  in  the  one  per  cent  class. 
As  the  New  York  inheritance  tax  law  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  country,  similar  laws  of  other  States  being 
modeled  after  it,  and  as  it  taxes  lineal  des*cendants  as  well  as  collateral 
heirs,  it  seems  important  that  we  should  print  certain  sections  of  the  law  in 
extenso. 

The  General  Tax  Law  of  New  York.    Article  X—  Taxable  Tranters. 
}  220.    Taxable  Transfers.    A  tax  shall  be  and  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  over,  or  of  any  interest  therein 
or  income  therefrom,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  to  persons  or  corporations  not  exempt  by  law  from 
taxation  on  real  or  personal  property,  in  the  following  oases: 

1.  When  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  this  state  from  any  person 
dying  seized  or  possessed  of  the  property  while  a  resident  of  the  state. 

2.  When  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  intestate  law,  of  property  within  the  state,  and  the 
decedent  was  a  nonresident  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

3.  When  the  transfer  is  of  property  made  by  a  resident  or  by  a  nonresident  when  such 
nonresident's  property  is  within  this  state,  by  deed,  grant,  bargain,  sale  or  gift  made  in  contem- 
plation of  the  death  of  the  grantor,  vendor  or  donor,  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or 
enjoyment  at  or  after  such  death. 

4.  (Such  tax  shall  be  imposed)  When  any  such  person  or  corporation  becomes  benefi- 
cially entitled,  in  possession  or  expectancy,  to  any  property  or  the  income  thereof  by  any  such 
transfer,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

5.  Whenever  any  person  or  corporation  shall  exercise  a  power  or  appointment  derived 
from  any  disposition  of  property  made  either  before  or  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  such  ap- 
pointment when  made  shall  be  deemed  a  transfer  taxable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  the  property  to  which  such  appointment  relates  belonged  absolutely  to 
the  donee  of  such  power  and  had  been  bequeathed  or  devised  by  such  donee  by  will ;  and  when- 
ever any  person  or  corporation  possessing  such  a  power  of  appointment  so  derived  shall  omit  or 
fail  to  exercise  the  same  within  the  time  provided  therefor,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  transfer 
taxable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  take  place  to  the  extent  of  such 
omissions  or  failure,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  persons  or  corporations  thereby  becoming 
entitled  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  property  to  which  such  power  related  had  suc- 
ceeded thereto  by  a  will  of  the  donee  of  the  power  failing  to  exercise  such  power,  taking  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  omission  or  failure. 

6.  The  tax  imposed  thereby  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  upon  the  clear  market 
value  of  such  property,  except  as  otherwise  prescribed  in  the  next  section.  {As  amended  by 
chapter  284  of  the  Laws  of  1897.) 

^  221.  Exceptions  and  Limitations,  When  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  beneficial 
interest  therein,  of  the  value  of  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  passes,  by  any  such  transfer  to  or 
for  the  use  of  any  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or 
the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  this  state,  of  the  decedent,  grantor,  donor  or  vendor,  or  to  any  child,  to  whom  any  such 
decedent,  grantor,  donor  or  vendor  for  not  less  than  ten  years  prior  to  such  transfer  stood  in 
the  mutually  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent,  provided,  however,  such  relationship  began 
at  or  before  the  child's  fifteenth  birthday  and  was  continuous  for  said  ten  years  thereafter,  or  to 
any  lineal  descendant  of  such  decedent,  grantor,  donor  or  vendor  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  such 
transfer  of  property  shall  not  be  taxable  under  this  act ;  if  real  or  personal  property,  or  any  bene- 
ficial interest  therein,  so  transferred  is  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more,  it  shall  be 
taxable  under  this  act  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  upon  the  clear  market  value  of  such  property. 
But  any  property  heretofore  or  hereafter  devised  or  bequeathed  to  any  person  who  is  a  bishop  or 
to  any  religious  corporation  including  corporations  organized  exclusively  for  bible  or  tract  pur- 
poses shall  be  exempted  from  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  There  shall  also  be 
exempted  from  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  personal  property  other  than  money 
or  securities  bequeathed  to  a  corporation  or  association  organized  exclusively  for  the  moral  or 
mental  improvement  of  men  or  women  or  for  charitable,  benevolent,  missionary,  hospital,  infirm- 
ary, educational,  scientific,  literary,  library,  patriotic,  cemetery  or  historical  purposes  or  for  the 
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enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  children  or  animals  or  for  two  or  more  of  such  purixMes  and  used 
exclusively  for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  such  purposes.  But  no  such  corporation  or  aa80ciati<n 
shall  he  entitled  to  such  exemption  if  any  officer,  member,  or  employ^  thereof  shall  recelTe  or  may 
be  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  any  pecuniary  profit  from  the  operations  thereof  except  reasoaabk 
compensation  for  services  in  effecting  one  or  more  of  such  purposes  or  as  proper  beneficiaries 
its  strictly  charitable  purposes ;  or  if  the  organization  thereof  for  any  such  avowed  purpose 
guise  or  pretense  for  directly  or  indirectly  making  any  other  pecuniary  profit  for  such  corx>oratiOB 
or  association  or  for  any  of  its  members  or  employes  or  if  it  be  not  in  good  faith  organ ized  or 
conducted  exclusively  for  one  or  more  of  such  purposes.  {As  amended  by  chapter  88  of  the  L<i«i 
of  1898  and  chapter  458  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

§  222.  Lien  of  Taxes  and  Payment  Thereof.  Every  such  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien 
upon  the  property  transferred  until  paid  and  the  person  to  whom  the  property  is  so  transferred, 
and  the  administrators,  executors  and  trustees  of  every  estate  so  transferred  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  such  tax  until  its  payment.  The  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  in  a  county  in  whick 
the  office  of  appraiser  is  not  salaried,  and  in  other  counties,  to  the  state  comptroller  and  said 
treasurer  or  state  comptroller  shall  give,  and  every  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  take, 
duplicate  receipts  from  him  of  such  payment.  If  such  duplicate  receipts  were  received  from  a 
county  treasurer  such  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  immediately  send  one  of  them  to 
the  state  comptroller,  and  if  received  from  the  state  comptroller  he  shall  immediately  send  one 
of  them  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  state  comptroller  or  the  state  treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be. 
receiving  such  receipt  shall  charge  the  officer  receiving  the  tax  with  the  amount  thereof  and  8»il 
said  receipt  with  the  seal  of  his  office  and  countersign  the  same  and  return  it  to  the  execator, 
administrator  or  trustee,  whereupon  it  shall  be  a  proper  voucher  in  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts; but  no  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  final  accounting;  of  an 
estate  in  settlement  of  which  a  tax  is  due  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  he  shall  produce 
a  receipt  so  sealed  and  countersigned,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  or  unless  a  bond  shall  have  been 
filed  as  prescribed  by  section  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  this  chapter.  All  taxes  im]>06ed  by 
this  article  shall  be  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  any  estate,  property  or  interest  therein  limited',  conditioned,  dependent 
or  determinable  upon  the  happening  of  any  contingency  or  future  event  by  reason  of  which  the 
fair  market  value  thereof  cannot  be  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  as  herein  provided, 
shall  accrue  and  become  due  and  payable  when  the  persons  or  corporations  beneficially  entitled 
thereto  shall  come  into  actual  possession  or  enjoyment  thereof.  All  taxes  which,  at  the  time  the 
amendment  to  this  section  takes  effect,  have  been  assessed  by  an  order  of  the  surrogate,  or  which 
have  accrued,  in  a  county  in  which  the  office  of  appraiser  is  salaried,  shall  be  paid  to  the  state 
comptroller,  as  provided  by  this  article.  {As  amended  by  chapter  284  of  the  Laws  of  1897  and 
chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

^  223.  Discount,  Interest  and  Penalty.  If  such  tax  is  paid  within  six  months  from  the 
accruing  thereof,  a  discount  of  five  per  centum  shall  be  allowed  and  deducted  therefrom.  If 
such  tax  is  not  paid  within  eighteen  months  from  the  accruing  thereof,  interest  shall  be  charged 
and  collected  thereon  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  time  the  tax  accrued  ; 
unless  by  reasons  of  claims  made  upon  the  estate,  necessary  litigation  or  other  unavoidable  cause 
of  delay,  such  tax  can  not  be  determined  and  paid  as  herein  provided,  in  which  case  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  shall  be  charged  upon  such  tax  from  the  accrual  thereof 
until  the  cause  of  such  delay  is  removed,  after  which  ten  per  centum  shall  be  charged.  In  all 
cases  when  a  bond  shall  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
of  this  chapter,  interest  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  from  the  accrual  of  the 
tax  until  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

§  224.  Collection  of  Tax  by  Executors,  Administrators  and  Trustees.  Every  executor,  ad- 
ministrator or  trustee,  shall  have  full  power  to  sell  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  decedent  as 
will  enable  him  to  pay  such  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  be  entitled  by  law  to  do  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  Any  such  administrator,  executor  or  trustee 
having  in  charge  or  in  trust  any  legacy  or  property  for  distribution  subject  to  such  tax  shall  de> 
duct  the  tax  therefrom ;  and  within  thirty  days  therefrom  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  county 
treasurer  or  state  comptroller,  as  herein  provided.  If  such  legacy  or  property  be  not  in  money, 
he  shall  collect  the  tax  thereon  upon  the  appraised  value  thereof  from  the  person  entitled  thereto. 
He  shall  not  deliver  or  be  compelled  to  deliver  any  specific  legacy  or  property  subject  to  tax 
under  this  article  to  any  person  until  he  shall  have  collected  the  tax  thereon.  If  any  such  legacy 
shall  be  charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  real  property,  the  heir  or  devisee  shall  deduct  such  tax 
therefrom  and  pay  it  to  the  administrator,  executor  or  trustee,  and  the  tax  shall  remain  a  lien  or 
charge  on  such  real  property  until  paid,  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  enforced  by  the  execu- 
tor, administrator  or  trustee  in  the  same  manner  that  payment  of  the  legacy  might  be  enforced, 
or  by  the  district  attorney  under  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  this  chapter.  If  any  such 
legacy  shall  be  given  in  money  to  any  such  person  for  a  limited  period,  the  administrator,  exec- 
utor or  trustee  shall  retain  the  tax  upon  the  whole  amount,  but  if  it  be  not  in  money,  he  shall 
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make  application  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  an  accounting  by  him,  to  make  an  apportion- 
ment, if  the  case  require  it,  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  his  hands  by  such  legatees,  and  for  such 
further  order  relative  thereto  as  the  case  may  require.  {As  atnetided  by  chapter  173  of  the  Laws 
of  1901.) 

{  225.  R^und  of  Tax  Erroneously  Paid.  If  any  debts  shall  be  proven  against  the  estate 
of  a  decedent  after  the  payment  of  any  legacy  or  distributive  share  thereof,  from  which  any 
such  tax  has  been  deducted  or  upon  which  it  has  been  paid  by  the  person  entitled  to  such  legacy 
or  distributive  share,  and  such  person  is  required  by  order  of  the  surrogate  having  jurisdiction, 
on  notice  to  the  state  comptroller,  to  refund  the  amount  of  such  debts  or  any  part  thereof,  an 
equitable  proportion  of  the  tax  shall  be  repaid  to  him  by  the  executor,  administrator  or  trustee, 
if  the  tax  has  not  been  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  or  state  comptroller,  or  if  such  tax  has  been 
paid  to  such  treasurer  or  state  comptroller,  he  shall  refund  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands  or  cus- 
tody to  the  credit  of  such  taxes  such  equitable  proportion  of  the  tax,  and  credit  himself  with  the 
same  in  the  account  required  to  be  rendered  by  him  under  this  article.  If  after  the  payment  of 
any  tax  in  pursuance  of  an  order  fixing  such  tax,  made  by  the  surrogate  having  jurisdiction,  such 
order  be  modified  or  reversed  within  two  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the  order 
fixing  the  tax,  on  due  notice  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  the  state  comptroller  shall,  if  such 
tax  was  paid  in  a  county  in  which  the  office  of  appraiser  is  not  salaried,  by  order,  direct  and 
allow  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  to  refund,  or  if  paid  in  any  other  county,  he  shall  himself 
refund  to  the  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  person  or  persons,  by  whom  such  tax  has  been 
paid,  the  amount  of  any  moneys  paid  or  deposited  on  account  of  such  tax  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  tax  fixed  by  the  order  modified  or  reversed,  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands  or  custody,  to  the 
credit  of  such  taxes,  and  to  credit  himself  with  the  same  in  the  account  required  to  be  rendered 
by  him  under  this  act ;  but  no  application  for  such  refund  shall  be  made  after  one  year  from  such 
reversal  or  modification,  and  the  comptroller  of  the  state  shall  deduct  from  the  fees  allowed  by 
this  article  to  the  county  treasurer  the  amount  theretofore  allowed  him  upon  such  overpayment. 
Where  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surrogate  who  has  assessed  the  tax  upon  the 
transfer  of  property  under  this  article  that  deductions  for  debts  were  allowed  upon  the  appraisal, 
since  proved  to  have  been  erroneously  allowed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  surrogate  to  enter  an 
order  assessing  the  tax  upon  the  amount  wrongfully  or  erroneously  deducted.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  284  of  the  Laios  of  1897 ,  chapter  382  of  the  Laws  of  1900  and  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901,) 

§  226,  Deferred  Payment.  Any  person  or  corporation  beneficially  interested  in  any  prop- 
erty chargeable  with  a  tax  under  this  article,  and  executors,  administrators  and  trustees  thereof 
may  elect  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  thereof  as  herein  provided,  not 
to  pay  such  tax  until  the  person  or  persons  beneficially  interested  therein  shall  come  into  the 
actual  possession  or  enjoyment  thereof.  If  it  be  personal  property,  the  person  or  persons  so 
electing  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  state  in  penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  of  any  such  tax,  with 
such  sureties  as  the  surrogate  of  the  proper  county  may  approve,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
such  tax  and  interest  thereon,  at  such  time  or  period  as  the  person  or  persons  beneficially  inter- 
ested therein  may  come  into  the  actual  possession  or  enjoyment  of  such  property,  which  bond 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  surrogate.  Such  bond  must  be  executed  and  filed  and  a  full 
return  of  such  property  upon  oath  made  to  the  surrogate  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  transfer 
thereof  as  herein  provided,  and  such  bond  must  be  renewed  every  five  years.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  284  of  the  Laws  of  1897.) 

}  227.  Taxes  upon  Devises  and  Bequests  in  Lieu  of  Commissions.  If  a  testator  bequeaths 
or  devises  property  to  one  or  more  executors  or  trustees  in  lieu  of  their  commissions  or  allow- 
ances, or  makes  them  his  legatees  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  commissions  or  allowances  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  an  executor  or  trustee,  the  excess  in  value  of  the  property  so  bequeathed  or 
devised,  above  the  amount  of  commissions  or  allowances  prescribed  by  law  in  similar  cases  shall 
be  taxable  under  this  article. 

$  228.  Liability  of  Certain  Corporations  to  Tax.  If  a  foreign  executor,  administrator  or 
trustee  shall  assign  or  transfer  any  stock  or  obligations  in  this  state  standing  in  the  name  of  a 
decedent,  or  in  trust  for  a  decedent,  liable  to  any  such  tax,  the  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  proper  county  or  the  state  comptroller  on  the  transfer  thereof.  Ko  safe  deposit  company, 
trust  company,  corporation,  bank  or  other  institution,  person  or  persons  having  in  possession  or 
under  control  securities,  deposits,  or  other  assets  of  a  decedent,  including  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of,  or  other  interest  in,  the  safe  deposit  company,  trust  company,  corporation,  bank 
or  other  institution  making  the  delivery  or  transfer  herein  provided,  shall  deliver  or  transfer  the 
same  to  the  executors,  administrators  or  legal  representatives  of  said  decedent,  or  upon  their 
order  or  request,  unless  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  intended  delivery  or  transfer  be 
served  upon  the  state  comptroller  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  said  delivery  or  transfer ;  nor  shall 
any  such  safe  deposit  company,  trust  company,  corporation,  bank  or  other  institution,  person  or 
persons  deliver  or  transfer  any  securities,  deposits  or  other  assets  of  the  estate  of  a  non-resident 
decedent  including  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of,  or  other  interests  in,  the  safe  deposit 
company,  trust  company,  corporation,  bank  or  other  institution,  making  the  delivery  or  transfer. 
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without  retaining  a  sufficient  portion  or  amount  thereof  to  pay  any  tax  and  penalty  which  may 
thereafter  he  assessed  on  account  of  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  such  securities,  deposits,  or  other 
assets  including  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  or  other  interests  in,  the  safe  deposit  company^ 
trust  company,  corporation,  hank  or  other  institution  making  the  deliyery  or  transfer,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  unless  the  state  comptroller  consents  thereto  in  writing.  And  it  shall 
he  lawful  for  the  said  state  comptroller,  personally,  or  hy  representative,  to  examine  said  securi- 
ties, deposits  or  assets  at  the  time  of  such  delivery  or  transfer.  Failure  to  serve  such  notice  and 
to  allow  such  examination,  and  to  retain  a  sufficient  portion  or  amount  to  pay  such  tax  and 
I>enalty  as  herein  provided,  shall  render  said  safe  deposit  company,  trust  company,  corporatioo, 
hank  or  other  institution,  person  or  persons  liahle  to  the  payment  of  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  tax  and  penalty  due  or  thereafter  to  hecome  due  upon  said  securities,  deposits  or  other  assets, 
including  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of,  or  other  interests  in,  the  safe  deposit  company,  trust 
company,  corporation,  bank  or  other  institution,  making  the  delivery  or  transfer;  and  the  pay- 
ments as  herein  provided  shall  he  enforced  in  an  action  hrought  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  this  chapter.  {As  amended  by  chapter  173  of  the  Luwb 
of  1901  and  chapter  101  of  the  Laws  of  1902.) 

§  230  a.  Composition  of  Tranter  Tax  upon  Certain  Estates.  The  county  treasurer  of  any 
county  in  which  the  office  of  appraiser  is  not  salaried,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  expressed  in  writing,  and  the  state  comptroller  in  any  other  county,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general  expressed  in  writing,  is  hereby  empowered  and 
authorized  in  a  county  in  which  they  receive  pajinents  on  account  of  transfer  tax,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  of  any  estate  therein  situate,  in  which  remainders  or  expectant 
estates  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  or  ^o  disposed  and  circumstanced,  that  the  taxes  therein  were 
held  not  presently  payable,  or  where  the  interests  of  the  legatees  or  devisees  were  not  aficer- 
tainable  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five ;  (Jhapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  or  chapter  nine  hundred  and  eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto ;  and  to  compound  such  taxes 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  equitable  and  expedient;  and  to  grant  discharge  to  said 
trustees  upon  the  payment  of  the  taxes  provided  for  in  such  composition ;  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  composition  shall  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  said  trustees  as  against  the  interests  of 
such  cestuis  que  trust,  as  may  possess  either  present  rights  of  enjoyment,  or  fixed,  absolute  or 
indefeasible  rights  of  future  enjoyment,  or  of  such  as  would  possess  such  rights  in  the  event  of  the 
immediate  termination  of  particular  estates,  unless  they  consent  thereto,  either  personally,  when 
competent,  or  by  guardian  or  committee.  Composition  or  settlement  made  or  effected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  executed  in  triplicate,  and  one  copy  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  state  comptroller,  one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  surrogate  of  the  county  in  which  the  tax  was 
paid,  and  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  executors,  administrators  or  trustees  who  shall  be 
parties  thereto.     {Added  by  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

}  231.  Proceedings  by  Appraiser.  Every  such  appraiser  shall  forthwith  give  notice  by 
mail  to  all  persons  known  to  have  a  claim  or  interest  in  the  property  to  be  appraised,  including 
the  state  comptroller,  and  to  such  persons  as  the  surrogate  may  by  order  direct,  of  the  time  and 
place  when  he  will  appraise  such  property.  He  shall,  at  such  time  and  place,  appraise  the  same 
at  its  fair  market  value  as  herein  prescribed,  and  for  that  purpose  the  said  appraiser  is  authorized 
to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him  and  to  take  the  evidence 
of  such  witnesses  under  oath  concerning  such  property  and  the  value  thereof;  and  he  shall  make 
report  thereof  and  of  such  value  in  writing,  to  the  said  surrogate,  together  with  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  examined,  and  such  other  facts  in  relation  thereto  and  to  said  matter  as  the 
surrogate  may  order  or  require.  Every  appraiser,  except  in  the  counties  in  which  the  office  of 
appraiser  is  salaried,  for  which  provision  is  hereinbefore  made,  shall  be  paid  on  the  certificate 
of  the  surrogate,  subject  to  review  and  audit  by  the  state  comptroller,  his  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  and  the  fees  paid  such  witnesses,  which  fees  shall  be  the  same  as  those  now 
paid  to  witnesses  subpoenaed  to  attend  in  courts  of  record,  out  of  any  funds  he  may  have  in  his 
hands  as  county  treasurer  on  account  of  any  tax  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
Appraisers  appointed  under  this  article  in  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  the  amendment  to 
this  section  takes  effect  shall  complete  the  appraisals  therein  and  file  their  reports  as  herein 
provided,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensation  authorized  by  law  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  comptroller  in  counties  in  which  the  office  of  appraiser  is 
salaried,  and  in  other  counties  by  the  county  treasurer,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands  on  account 
of  this  tax.     {As  ameiided  by  chapter  658  of  the  Laws  of  1900  ^  and  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

§  235.  Proceedings  for  the  Collection  of  Tares.  If  the  county  treasurer  or  state  comptroller 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  tax  is  due  and  unpaid  in  a  county  in  which  he  is  authorized 
to  receive  the  tax  under  this  article,  after  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  persons  liable  therefor  to 
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pay  the  same,  he  shall  notify  the  district  attorney  of  the  county,  in  writing,  of  such  failure  or 
neglect,  and  such  district  attorney,  if  he  have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  tax  is  due  and 
unpaid,  shall  apply  to  the  surrogate's  court  for  a  citation,  citing  the  persons  liable  to  pay  such 
tax  to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  day  specified,  not  more  than  three  months  after  the  date  of 
such  citation,  and  show  cause  why  the  tax  should  not  be  paid.  The  surrogate,  upon  such  appli- 
cation, and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  any  such  tax  accruing  under  this  article  has  not 
been  paid  as  required  by  law,  shall  issue  such  citation  and  the  service  of  such  citation,  and  the 
time,  manner  and  proof  thereof,  and  the  hearing  and  determination  thereon  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  determination  or  order  made  by  the  surrogate  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  code 
of  civil  procedure  for  the  service  of  citations  out  of  the  surrogate's  court,  and  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereon  and  its  enforcement  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable.  The  surrogate 
or  his  clerk  shall,  upon  request  of  the  district  attorney,  county  treasurer,  or  the  comptroller  of 
the  state,  furnish,  without  fee,  one  or  more  transcripts  of  such  decree,  which  shall  be  docketed 
and  filed  by  the  county  clerk  of  any  county  of  the  state  without  fee,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  efifect  as  provided  by  law  for  filing  and  docketing  transcripts  of  decrees  of  the  surrogate's 
court.  The  costs  awarded  by  any  such  decree  after  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  tax  to  the 
county  treasurer  or  state  comptroller  may  be  retained  by  the  district  attorney  for  his  own  use. 
Such  costs  shall  be  fixed  by  the  surrogate  in  his  discretion,  but  shall  not  exceed  in  any  case  where 
there  has  not  been  a  contest,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  where  there  has  been  a  contest 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Whenever  the  surrogate  shall  certify  that  there  was 
probable  cause  for  issuing  a  citation  and  taking  the  proceedings  specified  in  this  section,  the  state 
treasurer  shall  pay  or  allow  to  the  county  treasurer  or  the  state  comptroller  all  expenses  incurred 
for  the  service  of  citations  and  other  lawful  disbursements  not  otherwise  paid.  In  proceedings  to 
which  any  county  treasurer  or  the  state  comptroller  is  cited  as  a  party  under  sections  two  hundred 
and  thirty  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  this  article,  the  state  comptroller  is  authorized  to 
designate  and  fetain  counsel  to  represent  such  county  treasurer  or  state  comptroller  herein,  and 
to  direct  such  county  treasurer  in  a  county  in  which  the  office  of  appraiser  is  not  salaried  to  pay 
the  expenses  thereby  incurred  out  of  the  funds  which  may  be  in  his  hands  on  account  of  this  tax, 
and  in  any  other  county  the  state  comptroller  shall  pay  such  expenses  out  of  any  funds  which  may 
be  in  his  hands  on  account  of  this  tax ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  collection  of  taxes  upon 
estates  of  non-resident  decedents,  which  estates  have  been  concealed  or  the  taxes  thereon  evaded, 
the  state  comptroller  shall  not  allow  for  legal  services  up  to  and  including  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  the  surrogate  fixing  the  tax  a  sum  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  taxes  and  penalties  collected. 
And  the  comptroller  of  the  state  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  attorney-general, 
and  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  former  owner  resided,  to 
compromise  and  settle  the  amount  of  such  tax  in  any  case  where  controversies  have  arisen  or  may 
hereafter  arise  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  former  owner  thereof.  (As  amended 
hy  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  lOOl.) 

§  236.  Receipt  from  the  County  Treasurer  and  Comptroller,  Any  person  shall  upon  the 
payment  of  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  be  entitled  to  a  receipt  from  the  county  treasurer  of  any  county 
or  the  state  comptroller,  or  at  his  option  to  a  copy  of  a  receipt  that  may  have  been  given  by  such 
treasurer  or  state  comptroller  for  the  payment  of  any  tax  under  this  article,  under  the  official 
seal  of  such  treasurer  or  comptroller,  which  receipt  shall  designate  upon  what  real  property,  if 
any,  of  which  any  decedent  may  have  died  seized,  such  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  by  whom  paid, 
and  whether  in  full  of  such  tax.  Such  receipt  may  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
in  which  such  property  is  situate,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  be 
labeled  "  transfer  tax."     (As  amended  hy  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901,) 

{  237.  Fees  of  County  Treasurer,  The  treasurer  of  each  county  in  which  the  office  of  ap- 
praiser is  not  salaried  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  on  all  taxes  paid  and  accounted  for  by  him  each 
year  under  this  article,  five  per  centum  on  the  first  fifty  thousand  dollars,  three  per  centum  on 
the  next  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  one  per  centum  on  all  additional  sums.  Such  fees  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  salaries  and  fees  now  allowed  by  law  to  such  officers.  (As  amended  hy  chapter 
289  of  the  Laws  of  1898  and  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

}  240a.  Report  of  State  Comptroller;  Payment  of  Taxes,  The  state  comptroller  shall  de- 
posit all  taxes  collected  by  him  under  this  article  in  a  responsible  bank,  banking  house  or  trust 
company  in  the  city  of  Albany,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  are  secure,  and  pay  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  to  the  state  for  such  deposit,  to  the  credit  of  the  state  comptroller  on 
account  of  the  transfer  tax.  And  every  sugh  bank,  banking  house  or  trust  company  shall  exe- 
cute and  file  in  his  office  an  undertaking  to  the  state,  in  the  sum,  and  with  such  sureties,  as  are 
required  and  approved  by  the  comptroller,  for  the  safe  keeping  and  prompt  payment  on  legal 
demand  therefor  of  all  such  moneys  held  by  or  on  deposit  in  such  bank,  banking  house  or  trust 
company,  with  interest  thereon  on  daily  balances  at  such  rate  as  the  comptroller  may  fix.  Every 
such  undertaking  shall  have  endorsed  thereon,  or  annexed  thereto,  the  approval  of  the  attorney 
general  as  to  its  form .    The  state  comptroller  shall  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  make  a  veri- 
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fied  return  to  the  state  treasurer  of  all  taxes  received  by  him  under  this  article,  stating  for  wh»t 
estate,  and  by  whom  and  when  paid ;  and  shall  credit  himself  with  all  expenditures  made  sine* 
his  last  previous  return  on  account  of  such  taxes,  for  salary,  refunds,  or  other  purpose  lawfully 
chargeable  thereto.  He  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  the  balance  of  such 
taxes  remaining  in  his  hands  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of  the  previous  month,  u 
appears  from  such  returns.     (Added  bp  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901,) 

{  241.  Application  of  Taxes,  All  taxes  levied  and  collected  under  this  article  when  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  state  shall  be  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  government  and  to 
such  other  purposes  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  direct.  (As  amended  by  chapter  273  of  the 
Laws  of  1901.) 

{  242.  Definitions.  The  ^ords  **  estate  "  and  **  property,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  the  property  or  interest  therein  of  the  testator,  intestate,  grantor,  bargainor  or 
vendor,  passing  or  transferred  to  those  not  herein  specifically  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  and  not  as  the  property  or  interest  therein  passing  or  transferred  to  individual  lega- 
tees, devisees,  heirs,  next  of  kin,  grantees,  donees  or  vendees,  and  shall  include  all  property  or 
interest  therein,  whether  situated  within  or  without  this  state.  The  word  '*  transfer,"  as  used  in 
this  article,  shall  be  taken  to  include  the  passing  of  property  or  any  interest  therein  in  i>osse8sion 
or  enjoyment,  present  or  future,  by  inheritance,  descent,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  deed,  bargain, 
sale  or  gift,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed.  The  words  '* county  treasurer,"  "comptroller," 
and  **  district  attorney,"  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  treasurer,  state  comp- 
troller or  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  the  surrogate  having  jurisdiction  as  provided  in 
section  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  this  article.  (As  a)nended  by  chapter  88  of  the  Latrs  of 
1898  and  chapter  173  of  the  Laws  of  1901.) 

^  243.  Exemptions  in  Article  One  not  Applicable.  The  exemptions  enumerated  in 
section  four  of  the  tax  law,  of  which  this  article  is  a  part,  shall  not  be  construed  as  being 
applicable  in  any  manner  to  the  provisions  of  article  ten  hereof.  (Added  by  chapter  382  of  the 
Laws  of  1900,) 

The  net  amount  of  transfer  tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
was  $4,665,735,  covering  estates  of  3,767  decedents. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  report  to  the 
legislature  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  states  regard- 
ing the  Transfer  Tax  law  as  follows  : 

The  income  derived  from  taxable  transfers  during  the  past  fiscal  year  has  been  highly 
satisfactory,  the  net  receipts,  $4,665,736,  being  the  largest  ever  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  from 
this  source.  These  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $1,362,181,  an  increase  of  over 
40  per  cent ;  were  $581,129  greater  than  in  1901,  and  $330,932  more  than  for  the  year  1900.  The 
result  is  especially  gratifying  compared  with  previous  years  for  the  reason  that  there  have  been 
no  exceptionally  large  taxes  paid  from  single  estates,  only  three  paying  a  tax  above  $100,000 
($119,223,  $127,780  and  $131,122),  whereas  in  1900,  the  record  year  before  this  for  transfer  tax 
collections,  one  estate  alone  paid  $1,934,753  and  two  inclusive  $439,483,  the  three  estates  paying 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  received.  In  1901  four  estates  paid  an  aggregate  of 
$1,128,866,  or  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  such  year.  The  total  number  of  estates 
paying  taxes  during  the  year  closing  September  30,  1903,  was  3,767  as  compared  with  3,277  in 

1902,  3,059  in  1901,  2,818  in  1900  and  2,721  in  1899. 

The  amendment  to  the  statute  by  the  last  Legislature,  being  chapter  41  of  the  Laws  of 

1903,  under  which  real  property  passing  to  the  one  per  cent  class  is  included  among  taxable 
transfers,  did  not  appreciably  increase  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  for  the  reason  that  such 
amendment  only  applies  to  estates  of  decedents  since  March  16,  1903,  the  date  when  such  amend- 
ment became  a  law,  and  payments  are  rarely  made  within  six  months  from  the  death  of  decea^. 
The  amount  realized  from  such  amendment  for  the  six  months  it  was  in  force  was  but  $22,058. 
During  the  present  fiscal  year,  however,  the  receipts  of  this  Department  should  be  materially 
increased  from  this  source.  .  .  . 
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North  Carolina. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  North  Carolina  was  passed  in  1901,  and 
in  1903  was  ingrafted  in  the  revenue  act  with  practically  no  changes,  the 
tax  being  applicable  to  personal  property  only,  and  is  a  gradual  assess- 
ment levied  according  to  degree  of  kinship  and  amount  bequeathed.  The  ' 
only  beneficiaries  exempted  are  the  husband  or  wife  of  decedent,  and 
charitable,  religious,  and  educational  institutions.  The  amount  collected 
for  the  fiscal  year  1903  was  $12,579.  An  account  of  the  legacies  taxed 
and  amount  of  tax  imposed,  together  with  interest  thereon,  follows  : 

All  personal  property,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
whether  the  property  of  residents  or  non-residents,  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.  Where  the  whole  amount  of  said  legacy  or  distributive  share  of  personal  property  shall 
exceed  $2,000,  the  tax  shall  be : 

1.  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  such  property  shall 
be  the  lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor,  brother  or  sister  of  the  decedent,  or  where  the  person  to 
whom  such  property  was  given  stood  in  the  relation  of  child  to  the  deceased  person,  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  for  each  $100. 

2.  Where  the  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  shall  be  the  descendant  of  a  brother 
or  sister  of  the  decedent,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  each  $100  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest. 

3.  Where  the  person  entitled  to  beneficial  interest  shall  be  the  brother  or  sister  of  the 
father  or  mother,  or  a  descendant  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the  decedent, 
at  the  rate  of  $3  for  each  $100. 

4.  Where  the  person  entitled  to  beneficial  interest  shall  be  the,  brother  or  sister  of  the 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  a  descendant  of  brother  or  sister  of  the  gprandfather  or  grand- 
mother of  the  decedent,  at  the  rate  of  $4  for  each  $100. 

5.  Where  the  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  shall  be  in  any  other  degree  of 
collateral  consanguinity  than  before  stated,  or  shall  be  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  decedent,  where 
the  whole  amount  of  said  legacy  or  distributive  share  of  personal  property  shall  exceed  $2,000 
and  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  the  tax  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  each  $100;  provided,  all 
legacies  or  property  passing  to  husband  or  wife  of  the  decedent,  or  for  religious,  charitable  or 
educational  purposes,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax ;  where  the  amount  shall  exceed  $5,000  but  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000  the  rates  of  tax  above  stated  shall  be  multiplied  by  one  and  one-half;  where 
the  amount  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000  but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000,  such  rates  of 
tax  shall  be  multiplied  by  two ;  where  the  amount  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000  but  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $50,000,  the  rates  shall  be  multiplied  by  two  and  one-half ;  and  where  the 
amount  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $50,000,  such  rates  shall  be  multiplied  by  three. 

I  f  tax  is  not  paid  two  years  after  death  of  decedent,  six  per  cent  a  year  shall  be  charged 
upon  same. 

North  Dakota. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  collateral  suc- 
cession or  inheritance  tax  in  North  Dakota  was  passed  March  10,  1903. 
The  law  provides : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  belonging  to  inhabitants  or  not, 
and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  passing  to  any  person  other  than  to  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  lineal  descendant,  adopted  child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  adopted  child  of  a  decedent, 
or  to  or  for  charitable,  educational  or  religious  societies  or  institutions  within  this  State,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  of  its  valuation  above  the  sum  of  $25,000,  after  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien  on  such  estate  upon  death  of 
the  decedent  until  paid.  All  taxes  imposed  by  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  payable  to  the 
treasurer  of  State  within  15  months  from  death  of  decedent  unless  a  longer  period  is  fixed  by  the 
court ;  all  taxes  not  paid  within  15  months  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  a  year 
until  paid. 

The  law  has  made  provisions  for  foreign  estates  and  deduction  of  debts,  foreign  estates 
direct  and  collateral  beneficiaries,  liens,  appraisals,  remainders,  life  estates,  etc. 
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Ohio. 

In  1894  the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  Direct  Inheritance  Act  im- 
posing a  tax  on  direct  heirs,  varying  from  one  to  five  per  cent  according 
to  the  entire  amount  of  property  left.  On  January  27,  1895,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  act  unconstitutional  and  money  was  refunded  under 
Acts  of  1896  and  1898. 

On  January  27,  1893,  the  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  was  passed, 
and  amended  in  1894.  This  act  exempts  bequests  to  all  lineal  heirs  as 
well  as  those  to  State,  city,  town,  or  county  for  public  purposes,  legacies 
to  public  institutions  of  learning  or  charity.  Other  bequests  are  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  sums  above  $200,  three-quarters  of  the 
income  to  go  to  the  State  and  one-quarter  to  the  county  where  tax  was 
collected.  If  taxes  are  not  paid  within  one  year  interest  of  eight  per  cent 
is  charged  ;  if  taxes  are  paid  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  a  discount 
of  one  per  cent  for  each  full  month  that  payment  shall  have  been  made 
prior  to  the  expired  time  is  allowed. 

The  Russell  Inheritance  Tax  law,  approved  April  25,  1904,  imposes 
a  two  per  cent  tax  on  bequests  to  lineal  heirs  exceeding  $3,000  in  value. 

Oregon. 

The  law  taxing  inheritances  in  Oregon  was  not  passed  until  the  1903 
session  of  the  legislature.  According  to  law  no  tax  is  due  until  eight 
months  after  the  death  of  decedent,  and  as  the  law  went  into  effect  on  May 
21,  no  tax  was  collected  during  the  year  1903.     The  law  provides  that: 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  helonging  to  inhabitants  or  not, 
and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  passing  by  will  or  by  the  statutes  of  inheritance  to  any 
legatees  or  devisees,  shall  be  subject  to  tax ;  provided^  that  devises,  bequests  and  gifts  to  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions  incorporated  within  this  State  and  actually  engaged  in  this 
State  in  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  so  incorporated  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax.  Bequests  to  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or 
the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  Oregon,  or  to  any  person  to  whom  the  decedent  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  death  stood  in 
acknowledged  relation  to  the  parent  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  shall  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  received  by  each  person ;  provided^ 
that  any  estate  valued  at  a  sum  less  than  $10,000  shall  not  be  subject  to  tax,  and  the  tax  is  to  be 
levied  in  above  cases  only  upon  the  excess  of  $5,000  received  by  each  x>er8on.  Bequests  to  any 
uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew,  or  any  lineal  descendant  of  the  same,  shall  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  received  by  each  x)er8on  on  the  excess  of  $2,000  so  received 
by  each  person.  In  all  other  cases  the  tax  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  upon  the 
appraised  value  received  by  each  person,  and  on  all  amounts  over  $500  and  not  exceeding 
$10,000 ;  four  per  cent  on  all  amounts  over  $10,000  and  not  exceeding  $20,000 ;  five  per  cent  on  all 
amounts.over  $20,000  and  not  exceeding  $50,000 ;  six  per  cent  on  all  amounts  over  $50,000. 

AH  taxes  are  payable  eight  months  from  death  of  decedent.  If  such  tax  is  paid  within 
eight  months  from  the  accruing  thereof,  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted ;  taxes  not 
paid  within  eight  months  shall  be  charged  ^or  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  a  year  unless  delay  is 
found  to  be  unavoidable  when  in^rest  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  until  such 
cause  of  delay  is  removed.  Every  tax  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  property  embraced  In  any  inherit- 
ance until  paid. 

The  State  treasurer  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  tax  will  not  be  as 
great  a  revenue  getter  as  might  be  expected,  due  to  the  fact  that  estates 
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valued  at  less  than  $10,000  are  not  subject  to  the  tax,  and  that  only  the 
excess  above  $5,000  received  by  each  person  is  taxable,  thereby  render- 
ing a  great  many  large  estates  and  bequests  free  from  the  tax. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  in 
operation  since  May  1,  1826,  the  original  law  being  approved  April  7, 
1826.  Amendments  were  made  at  various  times  until  1887,  the  act 
being  codified  in  that  year;  it  remains  in  substantially  the  same. form 
in  force  to-day.  The  present  law  retains  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  1826,  which  was  the  first  law  enacted  in  this  country  taxing 
inheritances.  The  original  law  imposed  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  all  collateral  inheritances.  Chapter  243,  Acts  of  1895,  fixed  the 
compensation  of  appraisers  appointed  to  appraise  the  value  of  estates 
subject  to  the  payment  of  tax,  and  of  experts  employed  to  assist  such 
appraisers;  chap.  13,  Acts  of  1903,  exempts  bequests  and  devises  in 
trust  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  burial  lots  from  payments  of 
collateral  inheritance  tax. 

The  law  in  full  is  reproduced  below : 

Estates  Subject  to  Tax.  That  aU  estates,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  of  every  kind  whatso- 
ever, situated  within  this  State,  whether  the  person  or  persons  dying  seised  thereof  be  domiciled 
within  or  out  of  this  State,  and  all  such  estates  situated  in  another  State,  Territory  or  country, 
when  the  person,  or  persons,  dying  seised  thereof,  shall  have  their  domicile  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, passing  from  any  person,  who  may  die  seised  or  possessed  of  such  estates,  either  by 
will,  or  under  the  intestate  laws  of  this  State,  or  any  part  of  such  estate,  or  estates,  or  interest 
therein  transferred  by  deed,  grant,  bargain  or  sale,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect,  in  possession 
or  enjoyment  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  or  bargainor,  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  bodies 
corporate  or  politic,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  other  than  to  or  for  the  use  of  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  children  and  lineal  descendants  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  the  wife,  or  widow  of 
the  son  of  the  person  dying  seised  or  possessed  thereof,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  clear  value  of  such  estate  or  estates, 
and  at  and  after  the  same  rate  for  any  less  amount,  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  all  owners  of  such  estates,  and  all  executors  and  administrators  and  their  sureties,  shall  only 
be  discharged  from  liability  for  the  amount  of  such  taxes  or  duties,  the  settlement  of  which  they 
may  be  charged  with,  by  having  paid  the  same  over  for  the  use  aforesaid,  as  hereinafter  directed  : 
provided,  that  no  estate  which  may  be  valued  at  a  less  sum  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
shall  be  subject  to  the  duty  or  tax. 

Taxation  of  Bequests  to  Executors.  Where  a  testator  appoints  or  names  one,  or  more 
executors,  and  makes  a  bequest  or  devise  of  property  to  them,  in  lieu  of  their  commissions  or 
allowances,  or  appoints  them  his  residuary  legatees,  and  said  bequests*  devises,  or  residuary 
legacies,  exceed  what  would  be  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services,  such  excess  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  collateral  inheritance  tax ;  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
proper  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Taxation  of  Reversionary  Interests.  In  all  cases  where  there  has  been  or  shall  be  a  devise, 
descent  or  bequest  to  collateral  relatives  or  strangers,  liable  to  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  to 
take  effect  in  possession,  or  come  into  actual  enjoyment  after  the  expiration  of  one  or  more  life 
estates,  or  a  period  of  years,  the  tax  on -such  estate  shall  not  be  payable,  nor  interest  begin  to  run 
thereon,  until  the  person  or  persons  liable  for  the  same  shall  come  into  actual  possession  of  such 
estate,  by  the  termination  of  the  estates  for  life  or  years,  and  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 
value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  the  right  of  possession  accrues  to  the  owner  as  aforesaid :  provided^ 
that  the  owner  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  the  tax  at  any  time  prior  to  his  coming  into  posses- 
sion, and,  in  such  cases,  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  life  estate  or  estates  for  years:  and  provided 
further,  that  the  tax  on  real  estate  shall  remain  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  on  which  the  same  is 
chargeable  until  paid.    And  the  owner  of  any  personal  estate  shall  make  a  full  return  of  the 
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same  to  the  register  of  wills  of  the  proper  county  within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  dece- 
dent, and  within  that  time  enter  into  security  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  register;  and  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do,  the  tax  shall  be  immediately  payable  and 
collectible. 

Discount  and  Interest.  If  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  shall  be  paid  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  the  decedent,  a  discount  of  five  per  centum  shall  be  made  and  allowed ;  and  if 
the  said  tax  is  not  paid  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  decedent,  interest  shall  then 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  per  annum  on  such  tax ;  but  where  from  claims 
made  upon  the  estate,  litigation,  or  other  unayoidable  cause  of  delay,  the  estate  of  any  decedent 
or  a  part  thereof  cannot  be  settled  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  his  or  her  decease,  six  per 
centum  per  annum  shall  be  charged  upon  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  arising  from  the  un- 
settled part  thereof,  from  the  end  of  such  year  until  there  be  default ;  provided  further,  that 
where  real  or  personal  estate  withheld  by  reason  of  litigation  or  other  cause  of  delay  in  manner 
aforesaid  from  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  subject  to  said  tax,  has  not  been,  or  shall  not  be  pro- 
ductive to  the  extent  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  greater 
amount  as  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  than  they  may  have  realized,  or  shall  realize  from  such 
estate  during  the  time  the  same  has  been  or  shall  be  withheld  as  aforesaid. 

Executors,  etc.,  to  deduct  Tax  from  Pecuniary  Legacy  or  Share,  The  executor,  or  adminis- 
trator, or  other  trustee,  paying  any  legacy  or  share  in  the  distribution  of  any  estate,  subject  to 
the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  shall  deduct  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  in  every  hundred 
dollars,  upon  the  whole  legacy  or  sum  paid ;  or  if  not  money,  he  shall  demand  the  pa3rment  of  a 
sum,  to  be  computed  at  the  same  rate  upon  the  appraised  value  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  no  executor  or  administrator  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  or  deliver  any  specific 
legacy  or  article  to  be  distributed,  subject  to  tax,  except  on  the  payment  into  his  hands  of  a  sum 
computed  on  its  value  as  aforesaid:  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  said  legatee 
to  pay  the  same,  such  specific  legacy  or  article,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall 
be  sold  by  such  executor  or  administrator  at  public  sale,  after  notice  to  such  legatee,  and  the 
balance  that  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator  shall  be  distributed,  as  is 
or  may  be  directed  by  law ;  and  every  sum  of  money  retained  by  any  executor  or  administrator, 
or  paid  into  his  hands  on  account  of  any  legacy  or  distributive  share,  for  the  use  of  the  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  paid  by  him  without  delay. 

Taxation  of  Legacy  for  Limited  Period.  If  the  legacy  subject  to  collateral  Inheritance  tax 
be  given  to  any  person  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  any  other  limited  period,  upon  a  con- 
dition or  contingency,  if  the  same  be  money,  the  tax  thereon  shall  be  retained  upon  the  whole 
amount ;  but  if  not  money,  application  shall  be  made  to  the  orphans'  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  accounts  of  the  executors  or  administrators  to  make  apportionment,  if  the  case  requires  it, 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  such  legatees,  and  for  such  further  order  relative  thereto  as  equity  shall 
require. 

Taxation  of  Legacy  Charged  upon  Real  Estate.  Whenever  such  legacy  shall  be  charged 
upon  or  payable  out  of  real  estate,  the  heir,  or  devisee,  before  paying  the  same,  shall  deduct 
therefrom  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  and  pay  the  amount  so  deducted  to  the  executor;  and  the  same 
shall  remain  a  charge  upon  such  real  estate  until  paid,  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  decree  of  the  orphans'  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payment  of  such  legacy 
may  be  enforced. 

Executors,  etc.,  to  Notify  Register  of  Real  Estate  Subject  to  Tax.  Whenever  any  real  estate 
of  which  any  decedent  may  die  seised  shall  be  subject  to  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  executors  and  administrators  to  give  information  thereof  to  the  register  of  the 
■county,  where  administration  has  been  granted,  within  six  months  after  they  undertake  the  exe- 
cution of  their  respective  duties,  or  if  the  fact  be  not  known  to  them  within  that  period,  within 
one  month  after  the  same  shall  have  come  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owners  of  such  estates,  immediately  upon  the  vesting  of  the  estate,  to  give  information  thereof 
to  the  register  having  jurisdiction  of  the  granting  of  administration. 

Executors  may  sell,  if  necessary,  to  pay  Tax.  All  executors  and  administrators  shall  have 
full  power  to  sell,  if  necessary,  so  much  of  the  said  property  as  will  enable  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
pay  said  tax  or  duty,  in  the  same  manner  as  executors  and  administrators  are  or  may  be  enabled 
by  law  to  do  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  their  testators  and  intestates,  distributing  any  balance 
left  in  their  hands  as  is  or  may  be  directed  by  law,  and  the  amount  of  the  said  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  paid  over  as  before  directed. 

Executors,  etc,  to-take  Duplicate  Receipts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, on  the  payment  of  collateral  inheritance  tax,  to  take  duplicate  receipts  from  the  register, 
one  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  Auditor  General,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
•charge  the  register  receiving  the  money  with  the  amount,  and  seal  with  the  seal  of  his  office,  and 
countersign  the  receipt  and  transmit  it  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  whereupon  it  shall  be  a 
proper  voucher  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate ;  but  in  no  event  shall  an  executor  or  administrator 
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be  entitled  to  a  credit  in  his  account  by  the  register,  unless  the  receipt  is  so  sealed  and  counter- 
signed  by  the  Auditor  General. 

Foreign  Executor  to  pay  Tax  on  Stocks  Assigned.  Whenever  any  foreign  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator, or  trustee,  shall  assign  or  transfer  any  stocks  or  loans  in  this  Commonwealth,  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  decedent,  or  in  trust  tor  a  decedent,  which  shall  be  liable  for  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  such  tax  shall  be  paid,  on  the  transfer  thereof,  to  the  register  of  the  county  where 
«uch  transfer  is  made ;  otherwise  the  corporation  permitting  such  transfer  shall  become  liable  to 
pay  such  tax. 

When  Tax  shall  be  refunded.  Whenever  debts  shall  be  proven  against  the  estate  of  a  dece- 
•dent,  after  distribution  of  legacies  from  which  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  has  been  deducted, 
in  compliance  with  this  act,  and  the  legatee  is  required  to  refund  any  portion  of  a  legacy,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  said  tax  shall  be  repaid  to  him  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  if  the  said  tax 
has  not  been  paid  into  the  State  or  county  treasury,  or  by  the  county  treasurer,  if  it  has  been 
so  paid. 

Tax  erroneously  paid  may  be  repaid  by  State  Treasurer.  In  all  cases  where  any  amount  of 
collateral  inheritance  tax  has  heretofore  been  paid,  or  may  hereafter  be  paid,  erroneously,  to  the 
register  of  wills  of  the  proper  county,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
State  treasurer,  on  satisfactory  proof  rendered  to  him  by  said  register  of  wills  of  such  erroneous 
payment,  to  refund  and  pay  over  to  the  executor,  administrator,  person  or  persons  who  may  have 
heretofore  paid  or  may  hereafter  pay  any  such  tax  thus  in  error,  the  amount  of  such  tax  thus 
erroneously  paid:  promded,  that  all  such  applications  for  the  repayment  of  such  aforesaid  tax, 
erroneously  paid  into  the  treasury,  shall  be  made  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  said  payment. 

Register  of  Wills  to  appoint  Appraiser.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  of  wills  of  the 
-county,  in  which  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration  are  granted,  to  appoint  an  appraiser, 
as  often  as  and  whenever  occasion  may  require,  to  fix  the  valuation  of  estates,  which  are  or  shall 
be  subject  to  collateral  inheritance  tax ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  appraiser  to  make  a  fair 
and  conscipnable  appraisement  of  such  estates;  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  such  appraiser 
to  assess  and  fix  the  cash  value  of  all  annuities  and  life^estates  growing  out  of  said  estates,  upon 
which  annuities  and  life  estates  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  shall  be  immediately  payable  out 
of  the  estate  at  the  rate  of  such  valuation :  provided^  that  any  person  or  persons,  not  satisfied  with 
said  appraisement,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal,  within  thirty  days,  to  the  orphans'  court  of  the 
proper  county  or  city  on  paying  or  giving  security  to  pay  all  costs,  together  with  whatever  tax 
shall  be  fixed  by  said  court;  and,  upon  such  appeal,  said  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine all  questions  of  valuation  and  of  the  liability  of  the  appraised  estate  for  such  tax,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  in  other  cases. 

Penalty  for  the  Taking  of  Fees  or  Rewards  by  Appraisers.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  in 
any  appraiser,  appointed  by  the  register  to  make  any  appraisement  in  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  take  any  fee  or  reward  from  any  executor,  or  administrator,  legatee,  next  of  kin,  or 
heir  of  any  decedent ;  and  for  any  such  ofiFense  the  register  shall  dismiss  him  from  such  service, 
and,  upon  conviction  in  the  quarter  sessions,  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Returns  made  by  Appraisers  to  be  recorded.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  of  wills  to 
enter  in  a  book,  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose 
and  which  shall  be  a  public  record,  the  returns  made  by  all  appraisers  under  this  act,  opening 
an  account  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  against  the  decedent's  estate,  and  the  register  may  give 
certificates  of  payment  of  such  tax  from  such  record ;  and  it  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  to 
transmit  to  the  Auditor  General,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  a  statement  of  all  returns  made 
by  appraisers  during  the  preceding  month,  upon  which  the  taxes  remain  unpaid,  which  statement 
shall  be  entered  by  the  Auditor  General  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose.  And 
whenever  any  such  tax  shall  have  remained  due  and  unpaid  for  one  year,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  register  to  apply  to  the  orphans'  court,  by  bill  or  petition,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
same;  whereupon  said  court,  having  caused  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  real 
estate  charged  with  the  tax  and  to  such  other  person  as  may  be  interested,  shall  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  equity,  to  make  such  decrees  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  said  tax  out  of  such  real 
estates,  as  shall  be  just  and  proper. 

Citation  to  issue  to  Parties  in  Default.  If  the  register  shall  discover  that  any  collateral 
inheritance  tax  has  not  been  paid  over  according  to  law,  the  orphans'  court  shall  be  authorized 
to  cite  the  executors  or  administrators  of  tl^e  decedent,  whose  estate  is  subject  to  the  tax,  to  file 
an  account,  or  to  issue  a  citation  to  the  executors,  administrators,  or  heirs,  citing  them  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  and  show  cause  why  the  said  tax  should  ndt  be  paid ;  and  when  personal  service 
cannot  be  had,  notice  shall  be  given  for  four  weeks,  once  a  week,  in  at  least  one  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  said  county ;  and  if  the  said  tax  shall  be  found  to  be  due  and  unpaid,  the  said  delinquent 
shall  pay  said  tax  and  costs.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register,  or  of  the  Auditor  General, 
to  employ  an  attorney  of  the  proper  county  to  sue  for  the  recovery  and  amount  of  such  tax ;  and 
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the  Auditor  General  is  authorized  and  empowered,  in  settlement  of  accounts  of  any  register,  to> 
allow  him  costs  of  advertising,  and  other  reasonable  fees  and  expenses,  incurred  in  the  collection 
of  taxes. 

Register  of  Wills  to  collect  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax.  The  registers  of  wills  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  their  filing  with  the  auditor  general  of  the  bond  hereinafter 
required,  shall  be  the  agents  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  collection  of  the  collateral  inheritance 
tax ;  and  for  the  services  rendered  in  collecting  and  paying  over  the  same,  the  said  agents  shall 
be  allowed  to  retain  for  their  own  use  five  per  centum  upon  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  col- 
lected, if  the  said  tax  shall  amount  to  a  sum  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  any  year ; 
or  four  per  centum  upon  the  said  tax,  if  the  same  shall  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  any  year;  or  three  per  centum  upon  the  said 
tax,  if  the  tax  collected  shall  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  in  any  year: 
prt)rifled  further,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  fees  of  the  registers  elected  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Bond  of  Register,  The  said  register  shall  give  bond  to  the  Commonwealth  in  such  penal 
sum  as  the  orphans'  court  of  the  county  may  direct,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  and  for  the  regular  accounting  and  paying 
over  of  the  amounts  to  be  collected  and  received ;  and  said  bond,  on  its  execution  and  approval 
by  the  said  orphans'  court,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Auditor  General. 

County  Treasurer  to  collect  until  Register  gives  Bond.  Until  bond  and  security  be  given,  as 
required  by  the  preceding  section,  the  said  collateral  inheritance  tax  shall  be  received  and  col- 
lected by  the  county  treasurer  as  heretofore ;  and,  in  such  cases,  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  collection  and  payment  by  registers  shall  apply  to  the  county  treasurer. 

Register  to  make  Quarterly  Returns.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  of  wills  of  each 
county  to  make  returns  and  payment  to  the  State  Treasurer  of  all  the  collateral  inheritance  taxes 
he  shall  have  received,  stating  for  what  estate  paid,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  April,  July,  October 
and  January  in  each  year ;  and  for  all  taxes  collected  by  him,  and  not  paid  over  within  one  month 
after  his  quarterly  return  of  the  same,  he  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  per 
annum  until  paid. 

Tax  to  remain  a  Lien  until  paid.  The  lien  of  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  shall  continue 
until  the  said  tax  is  settled  and  satisfied :  provided,  that  the  said  lien  shall  be  limited  to  the 
personal  property  chargeable  therewith ;  and  provided  further,  that  all  collateral  inheritance 
taxes  shall  be  sued  for  within  five  years  after  they  are  due  and  legally  demandable,  otherwise 
they  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  paid,  and  cease  to  be  a  lien  as  against  any  purchasers  of  real 
estate. 

The  amount  received  from  the  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1903,  was  $1,300,834,  from  decedents  numbering  about  3,500. 
No  interest  was  received. 

Porto  Rico. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  law  of  Porto  Rico  was  approved  January  31, 
1901.     A  digest  of  some  sections  in  the  law  follows  : 

All  real  property  within  Porto  Bico,  and  any  interest  therein,  whether  belonging  to  inhabit- 
ants of  Porto  Rico  or  not,  and  all  personal  property  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  passing 
by  will  to  any  person,  association,  institution  or  corponition,  other  than  to  wife,  child,  grandchild^ 
or  person  legally  recognized  as  an  adopted  child  of  the  decedent,  shall  be  subject  to  tax ;  provided, 
that  all  sums  less  than  $200  shall  not  be  taxable ;  on  sums  not  exceeding  $5,000  in  value  when 
bequest  to  the  husband,  and  all  lineal  descendants,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  a  tax  shall 
be  paid  of  one  per  cent,  and  all  other  relatives  of  whatever  degree  and  all  other  persons,  associa- 
tions, etc.,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  three  per  cent ;  on  inheritances  exceeding  $6,000  but  not  exceeding 
$20,000  in  value  there  shall  be  paid  on  the  excess  over  $5,0iX)one  and  one-half  times  the  rates  just 
quoted ;  upon  bequests  exceeding  $20,000  but  not  exceeding  $50,000  there  shall  be  paid  on  $5,000 
either  one  or  three  per  cent  according  to  degree  of  relationship ;  on  $15,000  one  and  one-half  times 
such  rates;  and  on  the  excess  over  $20,000  twice  such  rates;  upon  inheritances  exceeding  $50,000- 
there  shall  be  paid  on  $5,000  either  one  or  three  per  cent  according  to  degree  of  kinship;  on 
$15,000  one  and  one-half  times  such  rates;  on  $:iO,000  twice  such  rates;  and  on  the  excess  over 
$60,000  three  times  such  rates. 

Taxes  are  payable  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  decedent.  If  same  are  not  paid  within 
one  year  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  shall  be  charged. 
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Tennessee. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  and  Succession  Tax  of  Tennessee  was 
levied  under  chap.  174,  Acts  of  1893,  and  amended  in  1899  (chap.  213) 
and  1903  (chaps.  341  and  561).     The  law  provides  : 

All  estates  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Tennessee,  belonging  to  resident  or  otherwise,  passing 
to  person  or  persons,  or  to  bodies  corporate  or  politic,  other  than  to  father,  mother,  brother,  ^ 
sister,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  hasband  of  a  daughter,  or  any  child  adopted  under  State 
law,  husband,  wife,  children,  and  lineal  descendants  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  to  any  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  educational  institution  shall  be  subject  to  a  five  per  cent  tax  for 
the  use  of  the  State ;  provided,  that  no  estate  valued  at  less  than  $250  shall  be  taxed.  If  the 
collateral  inheritance  tax  is  paid  within  three  months  after  the  death  of  decedent,  a  discount  of 
five  per  cent  shall  be  allowed ;  if  tax  is  not  paid  at  the  end  of  one  year,  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  same  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  a  year. 

Utah. 

Chapter  62,  Acts  of  1901  of  Utah,  imposes  a  tax  upon  legacies  and 
inheritances  in  certain  cases.  The  law  was  amended  by  chap.  93,  Acts 
of  1903.     The  law  states  : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Utah,  whether  belonging  to  residents  or  non- 
residents, and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  bequeathed  by  a  decedent,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
tax  of  five  per  cent  of  its  value  above  the  sum  of  $10,000  after  the  payment  of  debts  for  the  use 
of  the  State.  The  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien  on  such  estate  until  paid.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  after  the  payment  of  all  debts,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  shall  be  deducted  from  the  entire  estate,  and  the  tax  shall  be  computed  and  paid 
on  the  entire  remainder,  and  the  courts  shall  determine  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
several  legatees  or  grantees  of  the  decedent.  Tax  of  real  estate  subject  to  such  tax  to  be  paid 
within  15  months  after  appointment  of  executor;  in  default  thereof  as  much  of  the  estate  as  is 
necessary  to  pay  tax  shall  be  sold.  All  taxes  imposed  by  the  act  shall  be  payable  within  15 
months ;  taxes  not  paid  within  the  prescribed  time  are  paid  on  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  a  year. 

In  the  year  1903,  20  estates  paid  tax  of  $44,144;  no  interest  was 
paid  thereon.  The  State  treasurer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  being 
evaded  by  making  too  low  appraisements,  also  by  securities  and  cash 
being  omitted. 

Vermont. 

Chapter  46,  Acts  of  1896,  approved  November  24,  levied  a  tax  on 
collateral  inheritances.  There  have  been  no  amendments  thereto.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  was  $29,440, 
the  number  of  decedents  being  89.  The  taxes  are  payable  into  the  State 
treasury  and  are  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  State. 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  tax  of  five  per  cent  of 
its  value,  except  when  bequeathed  to  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  lineal  descendant,  adopted 
child,  the  lineal  descendant  of  any  adopted  child,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the  husband  of 
the  daughter  of  a  decedent,  or  to  or  for  charitable,  educational  or  religious  societies  or  institu- 
tions, the  property  of  which  is  exempt  by  law  from  taxation.  No  estate  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  unless  the  value  of  the  same,  after  payment  of  debts  and  expenses  of 
administration  including  money  paid  out  under  order  of  the  Probate  Court  for  the  purchase  of 
burial  stones,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,000.  All  taxes  are  payable  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  unless  extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the  Court. 
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Virginia. 

The  original  law  taxing  collateral  inheritances  in  Virginia  was  passed 
February  6,  1844,  and  repealed  in  1884  (chap.  389).  The  law  provided 
for  a  two  per  cent  tax'  on  all  estates  valued  above  $250  except  when 
beneficiary  was  a  lineal  heir.  In  1896,  chap.  334  imposed  a  tax  on 
collateral  inheritances.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1898,  re-eaacting 
section  one  of  the  Act  of  1896  so  far  as  same  relates  to  property  used 
exclusively  for  State,  county,  municipal,  benevolent,  charitable,  edaca- 
tional  and  religious  purposes.  A  digest  of  the  important  provisions  of 
the  collateral  inheritance  tax  law  follows : 

Where  an  estate  within  this  Commonwealth  of  any  decedent  shall  pass  to  any  other  persoD 
than  to  grandfather,  grandmother,  father,  mother,  hushand,  wife,  brother,  sister,  or  lizieal 
descendant  of  such  decedent,  the  estate  so  passing  shall  he  subject  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent; 
provided^  that  all  bequests  to  be  used  ezclusiyely  for  public  purposes,  or  for  benevolent,  chari- 
table, educational  and  religious  purposes  be  exempt.  Any  personal  representative  to  whom 
the  estate  may  descend  by  operation  of  law,  failing  to  pay  tax  before  the  estate  on  which  it  is 
chargeable  is  delivered  over,  shall  be  liable  to  damages  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year  froni  the 
time  Ruch  estate  is  paid  over  until  the  tax  is  paid. 

Washington. 

An  Act  relating  to  the  taxation  of  inheritances  in  Washington  was 
passed  in  1901.  The  number  of  estates  taxed  in  1903  ^vas  31,  the  amount 
collected,  $16,073.  It  is  stated  that  a  good  many  cases  are  in  course  of 
settlement,  and  that  collections  for  the  year  1904  will  doubtless  be  two 
or  three  times  larger  than  those  for  1903.     The  law  provides : 

All  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  belonging  to  residents  or  non-residents, 
tangible  or  intangible,  is  subject  to  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the  State,  after  the  payment  of  all  debts 
owing  by  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  local  and  State  taxes  due  from  the  State  prior 
to  his  death,  and  a  reasonable  sum  for  funeral  expenses.  Court  costs.  Including  cost  of  appraise- 
ment made  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  inheritance  tax,  etc.  One  per  cent  tax  is  imposed 
upon  bequests  above  the  first  $10,000,  passing  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  lineal  descendant,  adopted  child,  or  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  adopted  child ;  on  all  sums 
not  exceeding  the  first  $50,000,  of  three  per  cent  where  such  estate  passes  to  collateral  heirs  to 
and  including  the  third  degree  of  relationship,  and  to  six  per  cent  where  such  estate  passes  to 
collateral  heirs  beyond  the  third  degree,  or  strangers  to  the  blood ;  on  all  sums  above  the  first 
$50,000  and  not  exceeding  the  first  $100,000,  four  and  one-half  per  cent  to  collateral  heirs  to  and 
including  the  third  degree,  or  to  strangers  to  the  blood ;  and  on  all  sums  in  excess  of  the  first  $100,000 
the  tax  shall  be  six  per  cent  to  collateral  heirs  to  and  including  the  third  degree,  and  12  per  cent 
to  collateral  heirs  beyond  the  third  degree,  or  to  strangers  to  the  blood. 

All  taxes  shall  be  paid  within  15  months  from  the  death  of  the  decedent.  Taxes  not  paid 
within  the  time  prescribed  shall  draw  interest  at  the  legal  rate  (six  per  cent)  until  paid. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  act  of  West  Virginia  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  1887,  chap.  31,  and  amended  in  1891,  chap.  116.  The 
tax  has  not  been  productive  of  much  revenue  to  the  State,  netting  in  1903 
but  $1,367.     A  digest  of  certain  parts  of  the  law  follows  : 

All  estates  passing  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than'  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  father, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  children,  and  lineal  descendants  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  every  $100  of  the  clear  value  of  such  estate,  money  or  securities;  provided^  thai 
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no  estate,  valued  at  a  less  sum  than  $1,000  shall  be  subject  to  tax.  The  amount  of  said  tax  shall 
be  a  lien  on  said  real  estate  from  the  death  of  decedent  until  paid.  Tax  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as 
practicable  from  the  date  of  administration.  If  parties  fail  to  pay  tax  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  shall  sell  so  much  of  the  estate  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  amount 
of  tax  and  expenses  of  sale. 

Wisconsin. 

The  law  taxing  legacies  and  inheritances  in  Wisconsin  was  enacted  in 
the  years  1899  and  1901,  chap.  355  and  chap.  245,  respectively.  The  meas- 
ure was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  amount  collected  thereunder,  amounting  to  $59,767, 
was  ordered  returned  to  persons  legally  entitled  thereto,  by  chap.  297  of 
the  Laws  of  1903.  To  avoid  the  objections  raised  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  new  act  was  passed  in  1903  known  as  chap.  44.  Chap- 
ter 249,  Acts  of  1903,  amended  two  sections  of  chap.  44.  Practically  no 
receipts  have  been  received  under  the  new  law.     The  law  in  part  follows  : 

Tax  is  imposed  upon  any  transfer  of  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  belonging 
to  resident  decedent  or  non-resident,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  except  corporations  of  this 
State  organized  under  its  laws  solely  for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  shall 
use  the  property  so  transferred  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  their  organization  within  the  State. 

The  following  assessments  are  under  the  primary  rates  —  where  property  is  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000:  One  per  cent  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest  on  such  property  bequeathed  to  husband, 
wife,  lineal  issue,  lineal  ancestor  of  a  decedent,  or  any  child  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State,  or  any  child  for  whom  such  decedent,  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  such 
transfer  stood  in  a  mutually  acknowledged  relation  of  a  parent;  promded,  that  such  relationship 
began  at  or  before  the  child's  16th  birthday  and  was  continuous  for  said  10  years  thereafter,  or  any 
lineal  issue  of  such  adopted  or  mutually  acknowledged  child ;  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  where  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the  brother  or  sister  or  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  a 
decedent,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  decedent ;  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent  where  the  person  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  shall  be  the  brother  or  sister  of 
the  father  or  mother,  or  the  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother  of  a  decedent ; 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  where  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  or  a  descendant  of  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the 
decedent ;  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  where  the  beneficiary  shall  be  in  any  other  degree  of  col- 
lateral consanguinity  than  is  hereinbefore  stated,  or  shall  be  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  decedent, 
or  shall  be  a  body  politic  or  corporate. 

When  the  amount  of  the  clear  value  of  such  property  or  interest  exceeds  $26,000,  the  rates 
of  tax  upon  such  excess  shall  be  as  follows:  Upon  all  in  excess  of  326,000  and  up  to  $60,000,  one 
and  one-half  times  the  primary  rates ;  upon  all  in  excess  of  $50,000  and  up  to  $100,000,  twice  the 
primary  rates ;  upon  all  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  up  to  $500,000,  two  and  one-half  times  the  primary 
rates ;  upon  all  in  excess  of  $600,000,  three  times  the  primary  rates. 

The  following  are  exemptions  under  the  act:  Property  of  the  clear  value  of  $10,000  trans- 
ferred to  the  widow  of  the  decedent,  and  $2,000  transferred  to  each  of  the  other  persons  coming 
under  the  one  per  cent  tax,  shall  be  exempt ;  property  amounting  to  $600  transferred  to  each  of 
the  persons  described  under  the  one  and  one-half  i>er  cent  tax,  shall  be  exempt ;  property  of  the 
clear  value  of  $250  transferred  to  each  of  the  persons  described  under  the  three  per  cent  tax,  shall 
be  exempt ;  property  of  the  clear  value  of  $160  transferred  to  each  of  the  persons  under  the  four 
per  cent  tax,  shall  be  exempt ;  property  of  the  clear  value  of  $100  transferred  to  each  of  the 
persons  under  the  five  per  cent  tax,  shall  be  exempt. 

Every  such  tax  shall  be  and  remain  a  lien  upon  property  until  paid.  If  tax  is  paid  within 
one  year,  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted ;  if  such  tax  is  not  paid  within  18  months 
from  the  accruing  value  interest  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  unless  delay  was 
caused  unavoidably  when  the  interest  shall  be  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 

Wyoming. 

The  inheritance  tax  of  Wyoming  was  passed  February  21,  1903, 
with  no  amendments  to  date.  As  yet  no  tax  has  been  received.  The 
law  taxes : 
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All  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  belonging  to  a 
resident  decedent  or  non-resident,  and  whether  tangible  or  intangible.  When  the  beneficial 
interests  to  any  property  or  income  therefor  passes  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  the  son,  or  the  husband  of  the  daughter,  or  any 
child  or  children  adopted  as  such  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  or  to 
any  person  to  whom  the  deceased  for  not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  death  stood  in  acknowledged 
relation  of  a  parent,  or  to  any  lineal  descendant  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be 
$2  on  each  $100  of  the  clear  market  value  of  such  property  received  by  each  person ;  protHded^ 
that  the  sum  of  $10,000  of  any  such  estate  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  tax,  the  anaoont  in 
excess  of  $10,000  being  liable  to  tax;  in  other  cases  the  rate  shall  be  $5  on  each  and  evexy 
$100  of  the  clear  market  value,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  any  less  amount ;  provided,  that  an 
estate  in  the  above  case  which  may  be  valued  at  a  less  sum  than  $600  shall  not  be  subject 
to  tax. 

Character  of  Laws ^  Exemptions^  Taxes^  Etc. 


Statbi 
and  tkskitosib8. 


Year  in 

which 

Original 

Lawwat 

passed 


Character  of  Law 


Value  and  Classification  of  Property  Liable  to  Tax 


Arkansas, 
California, 
Colorado,  . 
Connecticut, 
Delaware, . 
Hawaii,  . 
lUinols,  . 
Iowa, . 

Maine, 

Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 

Michigan,  . 

Missouri,  . 

Montana,  . 
Nebraska, . 
New  Jersey, 
New  York, 
North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio,  . 

Ohio,  . 
Oregon.     . 
Pennsrivanla, 
Porto  Rico, 
Tennessee, 

Utah, .       . 
Vermont,  . 

Virginia,   . 

Washington, 
West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 

Wyoming, 


1901 
1893 
1902 
1889 
1869 
1893 
1895 
1896 

1893 

1844 
1891 

1899 


1897 
1901 
1894 

1901 

1903 

1893 

1904 
1903 
1826 
1901 
1893 

1901 
1896 

1844 

1901 

1^87 
1899 

1903 


Collateral,  . 
Collateral,  . 
Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral,  . 
Collateral,   . 
Collateral  and  lineal. 
Collateral,   . 

Collateral,   . 

Collateral,  . 
Collateral,   . 

Collateral  and  lineal, 

Collateral,  . 


All, 

All  above  $500, 

All  above  $10,000  (lineal) ;  $500  (coUateral), 

All  above  $10,000 

All  above  $500, 

All  above  $500, 

Allabove$20,000and$2,000 (lineal) ;  $500  (collateral). 
All  above  $1,000 

All  above  $500 

All  above  $500, 

All  above  $500, 

Personal  above  $2,000  (lineal) ;  all  above  $100  (col- 
lateral). 
AU, 


Collateral  and  lineal. 
Collateral  and  lineal. 
Collateral,   . 
Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral  and  lineal. 

Collateral,  . 

Collateral,   . 

Lineal 

Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral,    . 
Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral,   . 

Collateral  and  lineal, 
Collateral,  . 

Collateral,  . 

Collateral  and  lineal. 
Collateral,  . 
Collateral  and  lineal, 

Collateral  and  lineal. 


Personal,  $7,500  (lineal) ;  all  above  $.'M)0  (collateral), 
AllaboTe$10,000and $2,000 (lineal) ;  $500 (collateral). 

All  above  $500, 

All  above  $10,000  (lineal) ;  $500  (collateral). 

All  personal  above  $2,000, 

All  above  $25,000, 

All  above  $200, 

All  above  $3,000, 

All  above  $10,000  (lineal) ;  $500  (collateral). 

All  above  $250 

All  above  $200, 

All  above  $250, 

All  above  $10,000, 

All  above  $2,000 


All. 

All  above  $10,000, 

All  above  $1,000, 

All  above  $10,000  to  $150  (lineal) ;  $100  (collateral), . 

AU  above  $10,000  (lineal) ;  $500  (collateral). 


*  Amount  collected  from  passage  of  act  to  date. 


Considering  the  amount  of  tax  collected  for  the  year  1903,  it  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  New  York  far  outranks  all  other  States, 
leading  with  an  income  from  inheritance  tax  of  $4,665,735  ;  Pennsylvania 
comes  next  with  $1,300,834  ;  Illinois  follows  with  $519,320;  Massachu- 
setts, $518,626;  California,  $290,447  ;  Connecticut,  $249,730;  the  other 
amounts  range  from  $164,572  in  Michigan  to  $1,367  in  West  Virginia. 
The  rate  of  tax  levied  in  States  where  a  purely  collateral  inheritance  tax 
exists  varies  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  In  States  where  the  law  provides 
for  a  direct  and  collateral  tax,  the  rate  of  tax  ranges  from  one-half  of  one 
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The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  bona  fide  residents  of  this  State  when 
they  shall  possess  the  relation  of  either  husband  or  wife  or  children  of  the  deceased,  and  where 
the  valuation  of  the  property  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  each  such  legatee.  Taxes 
are  payable  at  the  death  of  decedent,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  a  year  shall  be 
charged  on  taxes  not  paid.  If  taxes  are  paid  within  six  months  from  the  accruing  thereof, 
interest  shall  not  be  charged,  but  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  is  deducted. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled 
incorporating  some  of  the  important  factors  of  the  law,  and  the  results 
derived  therefrom.  In  this  way,  ready  comparisons  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  several  States. 


Character  of  Laws ^  Exemptions^  Taxes^  Etc. 


ExemptiODs 


Rates  of 

Tax 
(per  cent) 


Amount 
Collected  dar- 

loK  Year 
1908.  including 

Interest 


Rates 

of  Interest 

Thereon 

(per  cent) 


NumtMr 

of 
Decedents 
Covered 


Lineal  heirs, 

Lineal  beird  and  charitable  and  educational  institutions, 

None, 

Kone, 


Lineal  heirs, 

Lineal  heirs  and  Incorporated  or  private  schools,  . 
Cbarltable,  educational,  and  religious  institutions, 
Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

institutions. 
Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

institutions. 

Lineal  heirs, 

Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

lustliutlons. 
Lineal  heirs  (partial),     .       .       .• 


Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

Institutions. 
None, 


NouCv 

Llueal  heirs  asd  charitable  and  religious  Institutions,   . 
Charitable,  educational,  and  religious  institutions, 
Husband  or  wife  and  charitable,  educational  and  reli- 
gious institutions. 
Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational  and  religious 

Institutions. 
Lineal  heirs  and  public,  charitable,  and  educational 

purposes. 

Llueal  heirs, 

Charitable  Institutions, 

Lineal  heirs  and  bea nests  for  care  of  burial  lots,    . 

Lineal  heirs  (partial), 

Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  religions,  and  educational 

institutions. 

None, 

Lineal  heirs  and  charitable,  educational,  and  religious 

Institutions. 
Lineal  heirs  and  public,  charitable,  educational,  and 

religious  Institutions. 

Noue, 

Lineal  heirs, 

Lineal  heirs  (partial)  and  charitable,  educational,  and 

religious  Institutions. 
Lineal  heirs  (partial), 


5 
5 

2  to  6 

Vs  and  3 

5 

5 

lto6 
5 


2V2 
5 

lands 

0 

1  and  5 

lto6 

6 

1  and  5 

%tol5 

2 

5 

2 

lt06 
5 

lto9 
5 

5 
5 


1  to  12 

2V2 

It0l5 
2  and  5 


$2,785 

290,447 

4,000* 

249,730 

1,618 

519,820 
138,000 

81,227 

89,487 
618,«26 

164,572 

142,564 

14,536 

4,189* 

149,577 

4,665,785 

12,579 


1,800,834 


44,144 
29,440 


16,078 

1,367 

59,767: 


9 
10 
6 
9 


8 
12 

10 

7 

6  and  10 

10 
6 

8 


6 
8 
12 
10 
6 


10 
6 
10 


14 

600 


220 
460 

149 

650 
272 

16t 
8,767 


8,500 


20 

89 


81 


t  For  1903. 


X  Total  collections;  refunded  upon  decision  that  law  was  unconstitutional. 


per  cent  to  15  per  cent.     The  rate  of  interest  imposed  upon  unpaid  taxes 
varies  from  six  to  12  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Governors  of  many  States  took  occasion  in  their  last  messages 
to  the  General  Courts  to  remark  upon  the  inheritance  tax  law  in  such 


manner  as  is  given  in  the  following  digest : 


Louisiana.    Levy  of  inheritance  tax  for  the  benefit  of  school  fund  recommended. 

Michigan.  The  statute  providing  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  from  the  transfer  of  property 
by  will  or  inheritance  has  added  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  primary  school  interest  fund,  and 
this  will  probably  increase  from  year  to  year  with  the  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth. 
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The  law,  however,  is  in  such  faulty  form  that  this  Legislature  should  see  that  it  is  so  amended 
that  no  uncertainty  will  exist  in  re^rd  to  its  terms. 

Missouri,  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  providing  for  the  taxation  of  collateral  inherit- 
ances, legacies,  gifts  and  conveyances  in  certain  cases,  to  provide  revenue  for  educational 
purposes,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Missouri  State  University  and  its  departments, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Oregon.  In  New  York  and  other  states,  statutes  have  been  enacted  imposing  taxes  on 
inheritances.  Such  a  system  of  taxation  ought  to  be  essayed  in  Oregon.  It  has  been  objected 
that  there  are  no  such  colossal  fortunes  here  as  would  warrant  or  justify  the  imposition  of  taxes 
on  inheritances  either  direct  or  collateral.  This  is  in  part  true,  and  for  that  very  reason  there 
would  be  less  opposition  to  such  legislation  now  than  there  would  be  if  it  be  postponed  to  a  later 
date.  The  records  of  the  county  courts  in  every  county  in  the  state  will  disclose  the  astounding 
fact,  that  many,  if  not  all  the  estates  going  through  probate, 'escape  a  just  share  of  the  burdens 
of  taxation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testators  or  intestates. 

Wisconsin.  The  inheritance  tax  law,  enacted  as^ch.  365,  laws  of  1899,  was  held  In  Black 
vs.  The  State,  113  Wis.  205,  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  certain  of  its  provisions 
established  unjust  and  unlawful  discriminations  between  persons  in  the  same  class  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  uniformity  and  equality.  In  its  decision  the  court  says:  "  We  have  reached  this 
conclusion  reluctantly.  We  should  far  rather  have  sustained  the  law,  but  the  conclusion  has 
been  forced  on  us.  We  agree  with  the  general  principles  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  authority  in  the  courts  in  this  country  in  reference  to  inheritance  and 
succession  tax  laws." 

Although,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  subject  of  the  inheritance  tax 
has  been  treated  in  this  study  in  the  briefest  manner  compatible  with 
an  understanding  of  the  law  and  its  results,  enough  data  have  been 
given  to  convince  one  of  the  great  importance  of  the  tax  and  its  increas- 
ing popularity.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  equitable  and  within  reason. 
As  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  a  State,  the  inheritance  tax  law 
has  proved,  in  many  cases,  most  remunerative.  It  could  be  made  more 
so  in  the  majority  of  States  by  amendments  setting  forth  more  stringent 
regulations,  abolishing  certain  exemptions,  and  taxing,  in  some  degree, 
lineal  as  well  as  collateral  heirs.  Such  restrictive  measures  have  been 
agitated  by  several  of  the  legislatures  but  bills  have  failed  of  re-enactment. 
The  inheritance  tax  is  and  doubtless  will  always  be  a  subject  of  litigation 
in  the  courts,  but  precedents  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  are 
constantly  being  established  which,  in  time,  will  tend  to  diminish  exist- 
ing complications. 


ABSENCE   AFTER  PAY  DAY. 


The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  by  workingmen  after  pay  day  is  an  evil  which  affects 
the  industry  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a  large  and  increasing  ratio.  This 
impression  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  temper- 
ance reformers,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  of  this  Dejiart- 
ment  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  During  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  the  early  part  of  March,  while  our  Special  Agents  were  engaged  upon 
another  line  of  investigation,  they  were  instructed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
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eflect  of  drunkenness  after  pay  day  so  far  as  the  establishments  visited 
were  concerned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cities,  towns,  and  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited,  together  with  the  number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age 
at  work  on  Saturday  and  the  number  at  work  on  the  following  Monday, 
the  number  absent  on  Monday  on  account  of  drunkenness  or  some  other 
specified  cause,  and  percentages  of  the  number  of  males  absent  on  account 
of  drunkenness  of  the  total  males  employed  on  Saturday  : 


NUMBKR  OP  MALB9 

Number  op  Males 

Nnmberof 
Estab- 

OVKR  16  YBAR9  OF   AGE 

AT  Work  oh  — 

AB8KNT  OM  MOXDAT  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  — 

Percentages 
of  Dranken- 

Cities  amd  Towxs. 

liihments 

nesa  of 

Total  Male« 

VisIUd 

Saturday 

Monday 

Drnnken- 
nets 

Other 
Cantet 

Employed 

Attleborough,       .       .       .       . 

6 

115 

96 

5 

14 

4.35 

Beverly. 

7 

284 

232 

- 

2 

- 

Brockton,   . 

17 

448 

414 

11 

23 

2.46 

i'llICOPEE,      . 

3 

40 

40 

- 

- 

-           > 

Danvers, 

5 

111 

111 

- 

- 

- 

Fall  River, 

72 

16,228 

15,488 

•162 

578 

1.00 

Gloucester, 

11 

71 

71 

- 

- 

- 

Haverhill,  . 

27 

2,804 

2,733 

51 

20 

1.82 

HOLYOKE,       . 

9 

193 

188 

3 

2 

1.55 

Lawrence,  . 

9 

108 

108 

- 

- 

- 

Lowell, 

22 

309 

308 

1 

- 

0.32 

Ltnn.     . 

45 

1,856 

1,839 

17 

- 

0.92 

Marblehead.  . 

6 

82 

82 

- 

- 

• 

New  Bedford, 

45 

10,837 

10,313 

153 

871 

1.41 

Northampton, 

3 

87 

87 

. 

- 

- 

Peabody, 

8 

610 

600 

2 

8 

0.83 

PITT8FIELD,  . 

3 

22 

20 

- 

2 

- 

QCINCY,  . 

Rockland,       . 

12 

200 

174 

14 

12 

7.00 

4 

96 

89 

2 

6 

2.08 

Salem,    . 

28 

715 

704 

8 

8 

1.12 

Springfield, 

80 

734 

720 

•10 

4 

1.36 

Taunton, 

16 

1,702 

1,646 

17 

89 

1.00 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

25 

2.159 

2,084 

56 

20 

2.56 

Totals,  . 

• 

418 

89,761 

38,147 

t511 

1,108 

1.29 

*  One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 
t  Two  of  these  persons  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

Included  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  are  Adauis,  Ashburnham, 
Braintree,  Bridgewater,  Chelmsford,  Cummington,  Essex,  Gardner,  Hud- 
son, North  Andover,  North  Attleborough,  Palmer,  Kandolph,  Spencer, 
and  Ware,  in  each  of  which  places  one  establishment  was  visited,  and 
North  Adams,  South  Hadley,  Westfield,  Whitman,  and  Worcester,  in 
each  of  which  places  two  establishments  were  visited. 

The  number  of  males  over  1(>  years  of  age  who  were  at  work  on 
Saturday  was  39,761,  and  on  Monday,  38,147,  a  decrease  of  1,(514,  or 
4.0(>  per  cent.  Of  these,  1,103,  or  68.34  per  cent  of  those  not  at  work, 
were  reported  absent  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  causes,  and  511,  or 
31.66  per  cent,  on  account  of  drunkenness.  The  aggregate  number  of 
those  reported  absent  for  this  cause  in  all  the  establishments  visited  in  the 
cities  and  towns  mentioned  formed  1.29  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in 
these  establishments,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than  one  male  out  of  each 
one  hundred  males  over  K)  years  of  age  employed  on  Saturday  were 
absent  on  Monday  because  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 

The  city  of  Fall  River,  one  of  the  great  cotton  goods  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  State,  had  but  one  per  cent  of  the  males  over  16  years  of 
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age  absent  from  this  cause,  and  the  largest  percentages,  larger  than  that 
shown  for  all  the  cities  and  towns  considered,  are  found  in  Attleborough, 
Brockton,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Xew  Bedford,  Quincy,  Rockland,  and 
Springfield. 

Whether  or  not  employees  in  certain  kinds  of  work  are  affected  by 
the  evils  of  drunkenness  more  than  those  in  others  is  sho^vn  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  wherein  the  persons  in  the  above  cities  and  towns  are  distributed 
by  industries : 


Number  of 
Esub- 

libhmentt 
Visited 


Artisans'  tools, 
Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

Findings,     . 

Bottoming,  heeling,  etc.. 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden) 
Building, 

Carpentering, 

Contracting  and  building, 

Painting,  paper  hanging, 

Plumbing,  and  steam  and 
fitting, 
Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cotton  goods, . 

Woven, 

Yarn  and  thread, 
Electrical  apparatus  and 

ances. 
Food  preparations, 
Furniture, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 
Jewelry,  .... 
Leather  and  leather  goods, 
Macliines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  gooas. 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 


appll 


Paper  and  paper  goods, 
Printing,  publishing,^  and 


binding,    . 
Piint  works,   dye  works, 

bleacheries. 
Saddlery  and  harness, . 
Shipbuilding, . 
Stone,       .... 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 
Wooden  goods, 
Woolen  goods. 
Worsted  goods. 
Other  Industries,   . 


etc., 
gas 


book 


and 


Totals, 


3 

9S 
70 
18 
7 
3 
8 
32 
6 
5 
9 

12 
H) 
63 
51 
12 


3 

28 


13 
31 
•23 
4 
3 


3 
3 
3 

14 
5 

13 
4 


NUMBBB  OF  MaLKS 

ovKB  !•  Ykabs  of  Age 
AT  Work  ok  — 


Saturday        Monday 


45 
6,727 
6,lJ<e 
dU 
105 
102 
195 
932 
167 
265 
204 


173 

24,153 

20,742 

3,411 

114 
170 
176 
108 
140 
928 
1,480 
l,3i)7 
87 
41 

92 

28 

37 
192 

50 
400 
338 

95 


1,^ 


413 


39,761 


44 

6,555 

6,060 

314 

95 

86 

193 

831 

147 

246 

174 

.264 

160 

23,183 

19,891 

8,292 

109 

169 

146 

106 

1-22 

915 

1,416 

1,262 

87 

40 

90 


27 

37 
168 

47 
383 
829 

92 


KUMBKB  OF  MaLKS 

Absent  ok  Mohdat  ok 
acooukt  of  — 


Drunken- 
ness 


38,147 


119 

94 

13 

3 

9 

1 

33 

4 

I 

12 

10 

6 

24^ 

•219 

29 

2 
1 

15 
2 
5 
2 

19 
*18 


8 

1 

12 
3 

7 
1 
1 
11 


i 


:6ii 


Other 
CauMc 


1 

53 
82 


1 
68 
16 
12 
18 

22 

722 
632 
90 


tl4 

13 
11 
45 
27 


2 
14 

12 

10 

8 

2 

90 


Pereetitac«« 
of  Drunkes- 

De«»  of 
Tou:  31alc* 
Empiored 


1,103 


,1 


1.T7 
1.52 
3.*«y 

2.s»; 

0.51 
8.54 

2.4« 

2.64 

5.!0* 

3.S^ 
3.47 
1.03 
l.Ofi 

0.85 

1.75 

o-.-iy 

8.57 
!.».> 
3.57 
0.22 
1.2> 
1.3> 

2.44 


1.U3 
3.57 

6.«5 
6.00 
1.75 
0.80 
1.05 
0.75 


1.23 


•  One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 

t  Six  of  these  men  were  obliged  to  l>e  idle  owing  to  the  drunkenness  of  nine  others. 

X  Two  of  these  persons  were  under  21  years  of  age. 


The  industries  included  under  **  Other  Industries"  are  Awnings, 
Sails,  Tents,  etc. ;  Bicycles,  Tricycles,  etc. ;  Brick,  Tiles,  and  Sewer 
Pipe;  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Mops;  Crayons,  Pencils,  Crucibles,  etc.; 
Glass  ;  Hose  and  Belting  :  Rubber,  Linen,  etc.  ;  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods ; 
Liquors  (Malt)  ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials;  Oils  and  Illuminat- 
ing Fluids ;  Polishes  and  Dressing ;  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods ;  and 
Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods,  in  each  of  which  one  establishment  M-as 
visited,  and  Agricultural  Implements;  Clothing;  Cordage  and  Twine; 
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Drugs  and  Medicines;  Electroplating;  and  Wliips,  Lashes,  and  Stocks, 
in  each  of  which  two  establishments  were  visited. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  in  the  aggregate,  shows  a  percentage  of  1.77  males 
over  16  years  of  age  absent  on  Monday  on  account  of  drunkenness.  In 
other  words,  nearly  two  males  above  16  years  of  age,  out  of  each  one 
hundred  persons  employed  in  the  98  establishments  on  Saturday,  were 
absent  the  following  Monday  on  account  of  drunkenness. 

Certain  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  industry  show  somewhat  larger 
percentages  than  this,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  upon  which  the 
percentages  are  based  are  relatively  small.  Of  the  males  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  furnitufe  it  is  seen  that  15  out  of  175  at  work  on  Saturday 
were  absent  on  Monday  owing  to  intemperance.  One  of  these  establish- 
ments stated  that  six  men  who  could  otherwise  have  worked  were  obliged 
to  be  idle  on  account  of  the  intoxication  of  nine  of  their  fellow- workmen. 
The  work  in  modern  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  shoe  fac- 
tories, is  so  wxU  balanced  that  the  different  sets  of  workmen  are  dependent 
upon  each  other  for  materials  upon  which  to  work,  and  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  individuals  would  tend  to  disarrange  the  entire  system,  and  not 
only  cause  a  lessened  production  to  the  manufacturer,  but  the  interests 
of  the  employees  would  be  adversely  affected,  especially  where  the  piece 
system  is  in  practice. 

Of  the  males  above  16  years  of  ago  employed  in  the  building  indus- 
try, nearly  four  persons  out  of  each  one  hundred  were  absent  on  account 
of  indulgence  in  drink,  the  largest  percentage  appearing  against  the  trade 
of  painting  and  paper  hanging,  nearly  six  out  of  each  one  hundred  in  the 
nine  establishments  visited  being  credited  with  absence  on  this  account, 
while  three  out  of  each  one  hundred  plumbers  and  steam  and  gas  fitters 
were  likewise  absent  from  12  establishments.  In  14  establishments, 
employing  192  stone  workers  on  Saturday,  12,  or  6.25  percent,  were 
absent  on  Monday,  the  cause  being  given  as  intemperance,  while  in  five 
cigar  factories  employing  50  males  on  Saturday,  three  males,  or  six  per 
cent,  were  out  for  the  same  reason.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons 
affected  was,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  511,  or  1.29  per  cent  of  the 
39,761  males  over  16  years  of  age  employed  on  Saturday  in  the  413 
establishments.  A  few  industries  exhibit  a  smaller  percentage  than  that 
shown  for  all  the  industries  considered ;  these  are  Boxes  (Paper  and 
Wooden)  ;  Cotton  Goods  (in  the  aggregate  and  in  detail)  ;  Food  Prepa- 
rations ;  Leather  and  Leather  Goods ;  Machines  and  Machinery ;  Print 
Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleacheries ;  Woolen  Goods ;  and  Worsted 
Goods.  One  bright  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
total  number  of  511  males  accounted  as  being  absent  on  account  of  drunk- 
enness, only  two  were  under  21  years  of  age,  one  being  in  Fall  River 
engaged  in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  and  the  other  in  Springfield  in  the 
metals  and  metallic  goods  business. 
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From  the  statements  made  by  employers  to  our  Special  Agents,  it 
seems  that  very  little  trouble  now  results  from  intemperance  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago.  In  former  times,  men  who  received  their  pay  on 
Saturday  night  would,  in  many  cases,  get  drunk  before  going  home  and 
keep  drinking  all  day  Sunday,  so  that  on  Monday  they  would  not  be  fit 
for  work.  This,  to  a  cei-tain  extent,  is  true  to-day.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  manufacturers  changed  the  pay  day  from  Saturday  to  the  first  part 
or  the  middle  of  the  week.  One  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  stated, 
however,  that  in  December,  1903,  he  changed  his  pay  day  from  Friday 
to  Saturday  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  employees  who  did  not 
report  for  work  on  Saturday.  He  employed,  at  the  time  of  our  Agent's 
visit,  868  males  above  16  years  of  age  on  Saturday,  March  4,  and  but 
856  reported  for  work  on  the  following  Monday,  12  of  them  being 
absent  on  account  of  drunkenness,  only  1.38  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
nearly  10  per  cent  before  the  change  ;  this  was  considered  a  great  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  such  employers  as  have  changed  to  the  first  or 
the  middle  of  week  state  that  the  men  are  more  willing  to  go  directly 
home  after  working  a  full  day,  knowing  that  they  must  report  for  work 
the  following  day. 

As  a  rule,  the  employers  will  not  allow  a  man  in  their  factory  who 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Workmen  who  cannot  control  their  appetite 
for  alcoholic  stimulants  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  attend  regularly 
and  properly  to  their  employment  find  it  difficult  to  secure  situations,  or 
to  keep  them  when  obtained.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  time  of 
business  activity,  unreliable  workmen,  generally  strangers,  are  often 
from  necessity  employed ;  but  the  first  lull  in  trade  is  the  signal  for 
their  summary  discharge,  and,  as  a  rule,  departure  for  other  localities 
where  their  habits  are  unknown. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  workman  of  exceptional  skill  and  value, 
whose  intempemnce  is  periodic  in  its  nature,  will  in  consequence  of  his 
normal  worth  escape  the  penalties  usually  meted  out  to  his  less  fortunate 
companion,  the  weekly  transgressor,  and  be  re-instated  in  his  situation 
upon  the  termination  of  his  temporary  industrial  incapacity  ;  but  in  such 
instances,  the  effects  of  the  man's  habits  can  be  closely  calculated  by  his 
regular  employer,  and  their  adverse  influence  upon  his  business  provided 
for  in  a  measure. 

Whatever  complaints  are  heard  from  employers  as  to  intemperance 
come,  as  a  general  rule,  from  those  in  the  less  skilful  branches  of  industry, 
and  from  the  less  important  establisliments,  where  the  amount  of  weekly 
wages  earned  by  the  workman  is  comparatively  small,  such  as  small  shoe 
stock  manufacturers  and  other  easily  accjuired  trades.  There  is  also  com- 
plaint made  by  the  employers  of  workmen  in  some  of  the  rougher  voca- 
tions, such  as  quarrying,  while  in  all  lines  it  is  conceded  that  in  hiuriedly 
employing  unknown  workmen  the  likelihood  of  having  persons  of  an 
undesirable  class  forced  upon  them  is  greatly  augmented.     There  are 
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undoubtedly  some  absences  from  large  establishments,  employing  many 
persons,  which  are  for  want  of  absolute  knowledge  charged  to  sickness  ; 
but  many  repetitions  of  the  act  are  sure  to  lead  to  investigation  and 
discharge. 

In  industries  such  as  salt-fish  curing,  where  the  employees  are 
employed  off  hand  when  a  vessel  comes  in,  and  are  paid  by  the  hour 
while  they  work  and  are  discharged  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished,  the 
occasional  absence  of  one  of  them  would  ordinarily  lead  to  no  inquiry 
regarding  the  cause,  as  their  places  are  readily  filled,  and  employees 
absent  themselves  if  they  choose,  so  that  except  from  current  report, 
employers  would  not  be  likely  to  know  the  reason  for  such  absences. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  local  conditions  have  oftentimes  much  to 
do  with  troubles  arising  from  the  improper  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  where 
they  exist ;  thus,  a  factory  making  somewhat  of  a  specialty,  while  located 
in  Lynn,  where  license  usually  prevails,  generally  had  about  two  per 
cent  of  its  men  absent  on  ilondays  after  pay  day,  but  since  its  removal 
to  a  town  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  licensed,  no  trouble 
is  experienced  in  this  respect  from  practically  the  same  men. 

It  was  reported  by  several  establishments  in  Salem  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  no-license  in  recent  years,  very  little  trouble  occurred  from 
drunkenness  among  its  workmen,  but  that,  with  the  institution  of  the 
license  system  again,  the  workmen,  deprived  for  some  time  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  liquor,  drank  to  excess,  particularly  after  being  paid 
off  on  Saturdays,  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  lost  time ;  but 
as  the  men  became  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  of  liquor  selling, 
this  trouble  disappeared. 

The  season  of  the  year  also  has  its  effect.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
manufacturers  that  there  is  more  loss  of  time  among  employees  from  the 
use  of  liquor  in  the  Summer,  when  men  can  stay  out  of  doors  in  comfort, 
than  there  is  in  the  Winter. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Act,  the  wages  of  navy  yard 
workmen  are  different  in  the  several  cities  according  to  the  prevailing 
wages  for  the  same  grades  of  employment  in  the  respective  cities. 

Chap.  184.  That  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  in  the  navy 
yards  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  with  those  of  private 
establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  respective  yards,  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mandants of  the  navy  yards,  subject  to  the  approval  and  revision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Approved  July  10, 1862.     {Amemfs  Act  approved  December  21, 1801.) 

The  length  of  the  working-day  is  eight  hours  in  all  navy  yards, 
according  to  the  provision  of  Rev.  Stat.  1878,  Title  43,  Sec.  3738. 
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In  this  article  we  will  consider  the  present  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  (Charlestown)  only.  The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  occupations  under  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B  with  num- 
ber employed  in  each  branch,  the  present  daily  rate  of  wages  according 
to  the  four  classes,  and  the  average  pay  a  day.  Schedule  A  includes 
unskilled  workmen,  laborers,  and  helpers ;  Schedule  B  includes  skilled 
workmen  and  mechanics. 


Nnmber 
Em- 
ployed 

Prsskht  Pat  per  Dat 

1' 

Classipication  of  Occupations. 

Clatsei 

1       Avenge 

1.      perlMj 

1 

» 

8 

4 

J 

Schedule  A, 

'. 

Boys,  boiler  scalers,  .... 
Helpers  : 

Blacksmiths', 

13 

$1.62 

$1.28 

$1.04 

$0.80 

'1         $1.5* 

95 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1           i.rtO 

Boatbullders' 

6 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1           iM) 

BollermakersS 

30 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1           l.» 

Birass  finishers', 

2 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.06 

Chain  makers', 

68 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.2: 

Coppersmiths', 

7 

2.0(» 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.W 

Electricians',  . 

20 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.^ 

,           2.(« 

Galvanizers',  . 

2 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

General,  . 

134 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.-28 

i            1.* 

House  carpenters', 

1 

2.00 

1  76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.» 

Iron  finishers'. 

40 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.-^ 

2.0M 

Joiners',  . 

1 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

Machinists'.    . 

31 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1.97 

Molders', . 
Painters', 

9 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.« 

5 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

Plumbers', 

15 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

Riggers', . 

24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1.98 

Ropemakers', . 

23 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

l.W 

Sawmill,  .       . 

4 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.  CO 

Ship  fitters',    . 

66 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

1.86 

Shipwrights',  . 

3 

2.00 

1.76 

1.62 

1.28 

2.00 

Hod  carriers, 

10 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

Holders-on,  . 

23 

2.32 

2.08 

1.84 

1.60 

2.21 

Janitors, 

4 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.00 

Laborers,  common 

276 

1.92 

1.68 

1.44 

1.20 

1.87 

Rivet  heaters, 

80 

1.52 

1.28 

1.04 

.80 

1.42 

Shipkeepers, 
Stable  keepers,    . 

16 

1 

2.00 
2.82 

27oO 

1.76 

1T53 

2.00 
2.33 

Teamsters,  . 

4 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

1.28 

2.00 

Schedule  B. 

Blacksmiths 

17 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.12 

Blockmakers, 

4 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Boatbuilders, 

24 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2..32 

2.94 

Boilermakers,     . 

47 

8.12 

2.88 

2.64 

2.40 

2.83 

Box  makers. 
Cabinet  makers,  . 

1 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.82 

8.04 

4 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32      1 

2.98 

Calkers  and  chlppers, 

iroi 

26 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00      1 

2.74 

Calkers,  wood     . 

17 

3. 28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

8.28 

Carpenters  (house),  . 
Chainmakers, 

24 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.91 

21 

4.00 

3.52 

8.28 

3.04 

3.73 

Coopers, 

2 

.    3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.68 

Coppersmiths, 

6 

3.36 

3.12 

2.88 

2.64 

3.32 

Coremakers, 

2 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

2.56 

Die  sinkers, . 

3 

4.00 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

4.00 

Drillers,        .       . 

50 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

2.4« 

Electroplaters,     . 

1 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.52 

Engine  tenders,  . 

11 

3.04 

2.80 

2. .56 

2.00 

2.W 

Engine  tenders,  locomotive 

3 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.44 

Engine  tenders,  stationary 

7 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56     • 

2.32 

2.94 

Fasteners,     .... 

7 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

3.28 

Finishers,  brass  . 

4 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Finishers,  iron     . 

11 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2. .32 

2.84 

Firemen, 

20 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.22 

Firemen,  furnace 

8 

2.. 32 

2.00 

1.76 

1..52 

2.08 

Flange  turners,  . 

5 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3. .'12 

Forgers,  heavy    . 

17 

4.56 

4.32 

4.00 

3.76 

4.07 

Galvanizers, 

2 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.80 

Gardeners,    . 

1 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Hammermen, 

2 

6.00 

5.28 

4.56 

4.00 

6.00 

Hammer  runners, 

5 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.94 

Heaters,  furnace 

3 

4.80 

4.00 

3.52 

3.04 

S.95 

Heaters,  smiths' 

1 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.33 

HOrseshoers, 

1      I 

•  3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.80  . 

Hostlers, 

1 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.83 

Joiners,  house     . 

2 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.82 

3.04 

Joiners,  ship 

26      , 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

8.1s 
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Number 
Em- 
ployed 

!                         Phksent  Pat  per  Dat 

Classification  of  Occupations. 

!                                     Classes 

Average 
Pay 

per  Day 

1 

8 

8 

4 

Schedule  B  —  Con. 

1 

Letterers  and  grainers,     . 

1 

$3.04 

$2.80 

$2.56 

$2.32 

$8.04 

Machinists,  all-ronnd 

1S2 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.92 

3Iaehinist8,  electrical 

10 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.21 

^lachlnlsta,  tool  hand 

20 

8.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.78 

Masons,  brick 

6 

4.00 

3.76 

8.52 

3.28 

3.96 

Mechanics,  electrical .... 

7 

3.52 

3. "28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.52 

Melters, 

3 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.80 

Mill-men, 

9 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.69 

Millwrights, 

9 

4.00 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.23 

Molders,  green  sand  (iron  or  brass) 
Molders,  loam 

18 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.01 

1 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.52 

Oakum  spinners,        .... 

3   • 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

2.56 

Ordnance  men, 

14 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.65 

Packers, 

12 

2.5« 

2.32 

2.24 

2.00 

2.21 

Painters 

30 

2.80 

2. .56 

2.33 

2.00 

2.76 

Pattern  makers, 

17 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.48 

Pavers, 

16. 

4.00 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

4.00 

Pliers,  scrap 

Pipe  fitters 

1 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

1.52 

2.00 

10 

3.52 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.18 

Plumbers  (house),     .... 

3      1 

3.76 

3.52 

3.04 

2.80 

3.76 

Plumbers  (ship),        .... 

10      ' 

3.52 

8.-28 

3.04 

2.80 

3.35 

Presftmen, 

1    1 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

2.32 

3.04 

Punchers  and  shearers,    . 

6 

2.56 

2.3-2 

2.00 

1.76 

2.48 

Reamers, 

2 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

1.76 

2.56 

Riggers, 

22 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.90 

Riveters, 

39 

2.80 

2., 56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.70 

Rollers,  Iron 

4 

4.56 

3.76 

3.28 

3.04 

3.72 

Ropemakers,  aJl-round     . 
Sallmakers, 

42 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.82 

2.6a 

27 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.96 

Saw  fliers, 

1 

2.56 

2.33 

2.00 

1.76 

2.56 

Sawyers, 

3 

2.80 

2.56 

2.33 

2.00 

2.80 

Ship  fitters, 

51 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.00 

Shlpsmiths, 

3 

3.;8 

3.01 

2.80 

2.66 

3.28 

Shipwrights, 

Slaters, 

65 

8.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.16 

1 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.28 

Sparmakers, 

3 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Stonecutters, 

4 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.28 

Tinners,        ...... 

Toolmakers, 

18 

3.28 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

3.24 

4 

3.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Tool  sharpeners,        .... 

1 

8.04 

2.80 

2.66 

2.32 

3.04 

Trackmen, 

12 

2.24 

2.00 

1.76 

1.62 

2.04 

Turners, 

2 

3.04 

2.80 

2.66 

2.32 

3.04 

Upholsterers, 

2 

3.01 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

3.04 

Varnlshere  and  polishers, 

1 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.80 

Wharf  builders, 

4 

2.56 

2.32 

2.24 

2.00 

2.66 

Wiremen, 

21 

8.04 

2.80 

2.56 

2.82 

2.81 

Wire  workers, 

3 

2.80 

2.56 

2.32 

2.00 

2.80 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  unclassified  occupations  under 
the  two  schedules,  the  number  employed,  and  pay  a  day  : 


Occupations. 


Blockmakers  (leading  men),'* 
Boatbuilders  (leading  men),* 
Calkers  (leading  men),*    . 
Helpers,  joiners  (ship),     . 
Joiners,  ship  (leading  men),* 
Laborers  (leading  men),  . 
Laborers  ((juartermen) ,    . 
Machinists  (leading  men),* 


Number 
Em- 

Pay per 

ployed 

Day    , 

1 

$3.28 

1 

3.28 

1 

3.52  1 

9 

2.00  I 

2 

3.52  ' 

7 

2.16 

1 

2.72 

1 

3.28 

Occupations. 


Mechanics,  electrical  f  leading  men 
Molders  (leading  men),*   . 
Pattern  makers  (leading  men),* 
Plumbers  (leading  men),* 
Riveters  (leading  men),     . 
Ship  fitters  (leamng  men). 
Shipwrights  (leading  men), 
Sparmakert*, 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 


■'•ij.r 


$3.76 
3.76 
3.76 
4.00 
3.04 
3.52 
3.62 
3.28 


*  Under  Schedule  B;  all  others  are  under  Schedule  A. 


Quartermen  employed  under  Schedule  B  receive  80  cents  a  day  over 
the  rate  provided  for  men  of  the  first  class  of  the  trade  involved,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  quartermen  in  charge.  Leading  men  under  this  schedule 
receive  24  cents  a  day  over  the  rate  given  to  men  of  the  first  class.  All 
apprentices  up  to  17  years  of  age  receive  20  per  cent  of  first-class  pay ; 
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• 
up  to  18  years,  30  per  cent ;  up  to  19  years,  40  per  cent ;  up  to  20  years, 
50  per  cent ;  and  up  to  21  years,  60  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  schedules,  the  navy  regulations  provide  that  no 
person  other  than  workmen  of  the  trades  specified  in  the  approved 
schedules  shall  be  employed  in  any  liavy  yard,  except  under  a  written 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Nor  shall  any  person  borne 
in  these  schedules  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  the  line  of  his  trade, 
unless  after  transfer  with  Department's  approval  to  Schedule  D. 

Article  1675  of  the  United  States  Navy  Regulations  of  1893  relat- 
ing to  wages  of  navy  yard  workmen  follows : 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  of  employ<?s  shall  conform  to  the  standard  of  private  establishmeDts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  respective  yards,  to  be  determined  by  the  commandant,  subject 
to  the  approval  and  revision  of  the  Navy  Department. 

2.  The  commandant  of  each  yard  shall  appoint  a  number  of  officers  who  shall  make 
diligent  inquiry  at  the  principal  private  mechanical  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yard 
as  to  the  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  different  classes  in  each  trade  included  in 
the  trade  schedule  of  the  yard,  and  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  commandant  the  result  of  such 
inquiries,  and  recommend  rates  for  the  payment  of  workmen  of  corresponding  classes  and  trades 
at  the  yard.  The  commandant  shall  then  forward  to  each  bureau,  in  duplicate,  a  quarterly 
schedule  of  wages  under  that  bureau  as  approved  by  himself,  and  when  approved  by  the  bureau 
and  the  Navy  Department  the  schedule  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  ensuing  quarter. 

3.  When  the  board  submits  to  the  commandant  the  proposed  quarterly  schedule  of  wages, 
it  shall  also  make  a  separate  report  stating  in  full  all  changes  from  the  schedule  approved  for 
the  previous  quarter  which  involved  an  increase  or  reduction  in  the  wages  of  any  class  or  trade, 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  report  will  be  forwarded  by  the  commandant  with  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  bureau  concerned. 

4.  When  new  trades  are  added  to  the  trade  schedule  of  the  yard  on  recommendation  of  the 
commandant,  with  the  Department's  approval,  as  provided  in  Art.  1663,  the  commandant  shall 
immediately  cause  the  board  on  wages  to  ascertain  the  proper  rate  of  wages  therefor  in  the  usual 
manner.  Their  report  shall  be  transmitted  for  approval,  and  the  rates  thus  fixed  shall  be 
included  in  the  next  quarterly  schedule  of  wages. 

5.  The  quarterly  schedule  of  wages  shall  not  include  the  civil  establishment,  provided  for 
by  statute  or  special  employments  (Schedule  D)  authorized  by  departmental  order,  the  pay  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  statute  or  order  creating  them,  but  shall  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
approved  trade  schedule  of  the  yard  with  approved  additions  to  date. 

Article  1679  of  said  regulations  provides  that  all  mechanics  and 
laborers  shall  be  paid  twice  a  month  upon  dates  not  more  than  10  days 
after  the  expiration  of  each  month  or  half  month. 

•  The  following  provisions  are  taken  from  Volume  I,  United  States 
Compiled  Statutes  of  1901,  and  relate  to  the  working  conditions,  vaca- 
tions, holidays,  etc.,  of  navy  yard  employees. 

Sec  1543.  Master  workmen.  The  persons  employed  at  the  several  navy  yards  to  superin- 
tend the  mechanical  departments,  and  heretofore  known  as  master  mechanics,  master  carpenters, 
master  joiners,  master  blacksmiths,  master  boiler-makers,  master  sail-makers,  master  plumbers, 
master  painters,  master  caulkers,  master  masons,  master  boat-builders,  master  spar  makers,  mas- 
ter block-makers,  master  laborers,  and  the  superintendents  of  rope-walks  shall  be  men  skilled  in 
their  several  duties  and  appointed  from  civil  life,  and  shall  not  be  appointed  from  the  officers  of 
the  Navy.     (Act  June  17, 1S68,  c  67,  ^  i,  15  Stat.  69.) 

Sec.  1544.  Laborers,  how  selected.  Laborers  shall  be  employed  in  the  several  navy  yards 
by  the  proper  officers  in  charge  with  reference  to  skill  and  efficiency,  and  without  regard  to  other 
considerations.     {Act  May  23,  1872,  c.  195,  \  i,  17  Stat.  146.) 

Sec.  1545.  Salaries ;  per  diem  compensation.  Salaries  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  employe's  in 
any  of  the  navy-yards,  except  those  who  are  designated  in  the  establishments.  All  other  persons 
shall  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  for  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  actually  employed. 
{Act  July  14,  1862,  c.  104,  J 1, 12  Stat.  504.) 
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Sec,  1546.  Requiring  contributioyis  for  political  purposes  at  navy  yards.  No  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  the  Government  shall  require  or  request  any  working  man  in  any  navy  yard  to  contribute 
or  pay  any  money  for  political  purposes,  nor  shall  any  working  man  be  removed  or  discharged  for 
political  opinion ;  and  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  Government  who  shall  offend  against  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United  States.  {Act  March 
2,  1867,  c,  172,  {  3,  14  Stat,  492.) 

Force  at  navy  yard  not  to  he  increased  before  election.  .  .  .  And  no  increase  of  the  force  at 
any  navy  yard  shall  be  made  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  next  before  any  election  to  take  place 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  or  members  of  Congress,  except  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  certify  that  the  needs  of  the  public  service  make  such  increase  necessary  at  that  time 
•which  certificate  shall  be  immediately  published  when  made.  .  .  .  {Act  June  30, 1876,  c,  159, 
§  1, 19  Stat.  69.)  This  is  a  provision  of  the  naval  appropriation  act  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,  cited  above. 

Leaves  of  absence  to  employes  of  navy  yards,  etc.  That  each  and  every  employ^  of  the 
navy  yards,  gun  factories,  naval  stations,  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States  Government  be,  and 
is  hereby,  granted  fifteen  working  days'  leave  of  absence  each  year  without  forfeiture  of  pay 
during  such  leave:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  allow  pro  rata  leave  only  to  those  serv- 
ing twelve  consecutive  months  or  more:  And  provided  further.  That  in  all  cases  the  heads  of 
divisions  shall  have  discretion  as  to  the  time  when  the  leave  can  best  be  allowed  without  detri- 
i^ent  to  the  service,  and  that  absence  on  account  of  sickness  shall  be  deducted  from  the  leave 
hereby  granted.    Act  February  1, 1901,  c.  190.     {31  Stat.  746.) 

Holidays.  All  per  diem  employes  of  the  Government  on  duty  at  Washington,  including 
employes  of  the  navy  yard,  are  allowed  as  holidays  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  and  such  ddys  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  days  for  national  thanksgiving,  by  Res.  Jan.  6, 1885,  No.  5 ;  and 
Memorial  or  decoration  Day  is  also  made  a  holiday  for  all  per  diem  employes  of  the  government 
by  Kes.  Feb.  23, 1887,  No.  6,  post,  following  Rev.  St.  §  1790. 

Half-holidays  have  been  granted  employees  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  under  the  following  order  of  the  Navy  Department  of  June 
13,  1904 ;  action  was  based  on  a  statute  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  only. 

The  President  having  under  consideration  the  question  of  having  a  half-holiday  during  the 
summer  months  for  the  employes  of  the  Yard  under  your  command,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Kaval  Gun  Factory  has  recommended,  if  such  a  holiday  be  granted,  that  it  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"Such  employes  as  are  present  on  Saturdays  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September,  whose  services  can  be  spared,  will  be  excused  for  the  last  half  of  the  day,  and  those 
whose  services  cannot  be  spared,  and  who  are  required  to  work  the  full  eight  hours,  will  be 
allowed  the  one-half  day  on  such  other  Saturdays,  when  in  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  or  heads  of  their  respective  departments,  their  services  can  be 
spared." 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  grant  such  half-holiday  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  1904. 


The  current  labor  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  printed  in  full  each 
year  in  that  Part  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  entitled  Labor 
and  Industrial  Chronology. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  labor  laws  passed  during  the  1904 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  : 

Chap.  233,  Authorizes  the  Boston  Protective  Department  to  pension  its  employees. 

Chap.  311.  Relates  to  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  construction  of 
public  works. 

Chap.  313.  Relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  time 

of  strike  or  lockout.  uiymzea  Dy  ^_jv)OQIC 
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Chap,  314, 
civil  service. 

Chap.  315, 
Chap,  327, 
ments  in  towns. 
Chap.  334, 
Chap.  335, 


Regulates  removals  and  suspensions  from  office  and  employment  In  the  classified 

Relates  to  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  fire  departments  in  cities  and  towns. 
Provides  for  the  pensioning  of  permanent  members  of  police  and  fire  depart- 


Relates  to  time  for  voting  allowed  employees  of  certain  establishments. 
Provides  for  registration  of  the  insignia  of  societies,  associations,  and  labor 
unions,  and  to  prohibit  unauthorized  use  of  same. 

Chap,  343,    Prohibits  the  corrupt  influencing  of  agents,  employees,  or  servants. 

Provides  for  protection  of  operatives  in  factories  from  injury  by  flying  shuttles. 
Provides  for  protection  of  persons  furnishing  materials  or  labor  for  public  works. 
Relates  to  liens  for  labor  and  material  furnished  in  the  construction  of  street 


Chap,  347. 
'   Chap.  349. 

Chap.  373. 
railways. 

Chap,  397,  Extends  the  provisions  of  the  58>hour  law  for  women  and  minors  so  as  to  include 
the  month  of  December. 

Chap,  430.  Provides  for  appointment  of  two  additional  members  of  District  Police  to  serve 
as  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Chap,  432,    Relates  to  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors. 

Chap,  400.    Relates  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Chaps,  67,  68^  and  09  {Resolves).  Appropriate  money  to  the  trustees  of  Lowell  Textile 
School,  New  Bedford  Textile  School,  and  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River. 

Chap.  99  {Resolve) .  Provides  for  an  investigation  as  to  sanitary  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  health  or  safety  of  employees  in  factories  and  other  establishments,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Chief  of  the  District  Police,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS. 


The  presentation  of  joint  trade  agreements  was  begun  in  Labor  Bul- 
letin No.  28,  November,  1903,  and  will  be  continued. 


Boot  a:nd  Shoe  Workers. 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Company  and  Employees. 
In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  happen- 
ing  of  misunderstandings  between  employer  and 
employees  in  the  business  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant 
Company,  and  to  arrange  for  a  fair  settlement  of 
questions  that  may  from  time  to  time  arise,  It  is 
mutually  agreed  between  the  Thomas  G.  Plant 
Company  and  each  of  its  employees  as  follows  : 

1.  It  Is  the  right  of  every  employee  to  bring  his 
grievances  to  his  employer  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  fully  state  his  reasons 
for  them.  The  fact  that  he  does  so  shall  not  be  in 
any  manner  prejudicial  to  him. 

2.  Any  grievance  affecting  three  or  more  em- 
ployees of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  and  not 
satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the  head  foreman  of 
the  department  in  which  they  work,  shall,  upon 
request  of  any  three  of  the  employees  affe<'ted,  be 
brought  before  the  superintendent. 

3.  In  case  they  are  not  able  to  settle  the  matter 
after  an  honest  endeavor  to  do  so,  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  manager  or  oflicer  of  the  Company. 

4.  In  case  the  Company  and  its  employees  are 
unable  thus  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  both 
parties  to  the  differences  shall  sign  an  application 
to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
to  make  a  decision,  and  this  decision  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  to  this 
agreement. 


5.  When  an  agreement  is  about  to  l>e  presented* 
or  pending  settlement  of  any  grievance,  we  and 
each  of  us  agree  that  there  will  be  no  strike  or  lock- 
out, and  the  employees  will  continue  to  fill  their 
positions  as  if  said  grievance  did  not  exist. 

6.  Should  three  or  more  employees  cease  work 
with  the  evident  intention  of  enforcing  any  de 
mand,  then  said  employees  shall  not  l>e  considered 
employees  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  and 
will  not  be  again  employed  by  said  Company. 

7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  5,  the  Com- 
pany  reserves  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  any 
one  at  any  time. 

Stablemen. 

Employers*  and  Stablemen's  Protective  Union  No. 

10663. 

1.  The  employer  agrees  to  hire  only  members  in 
good  standing  of  said  Stablemen's  Union  for  posi- 
tions, and  one  member  in  each  stable  shall  be 
allowed  to  act  as  representative  of  the  Union  with- 
out discrimination. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  a  week  for  stable- 
men shall  be  as  follows: 

Carriage  washers,      ....   $15 

Harness  cleaners 14 

Horse  clipper? 14 

Floor  men,    .        .        .       .  •     .       .14 
Hostlers 12 

3.  No  hostler  shall  take  care  of  more  than  10  pri- 
vate boarding  horses  or  12  hack  and  wagon  horses* 
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All  watching  over  time  Bhall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a  half;  hours  of  labor  shall  be  12  hoars 
a  day,  one  hoar  for  dinner.  Each  man  shall  have 
every  other  Sanday,  In  morning  or  afternoon  off,  In 
turn.  If  he  be  asked  to  work  on  Sunday  off,  he 
shall  receive  one  dollar  for  same. 

4.  No  horse  shall  be  clipped  on  Sunday. 

5.  It  Is  hereby  mutually  agreed  that  the  Stable- 
men's Union  will  not  cause  or  sanction  any  strike, 
and  that  the  employer  will  not  lock  out  any  mem- 
ber  of  said  Stablemen's  Union  while  this  agree- 
ment is  in  force.  All  questions  of  wages  or  con- 
ditions of  labor  which  cannot  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  decision  of  said  Board  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  Stablemen's  Union 
10663  and  the  employer. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  forc^  until 
March  1, 1906.  Should  either  party  wish  to  alter  or 
annul  this  agreement,  he  shall  give  a  written  notice 
thereof,  to  the  other  party,  two  months  before  ex- 
piration of  this  agreement,  and  If  the  parties  fall  to 
give  such  notice,  this  agreement  shall  continue  in 
force  until  such  notice  is  given. 

Blllftord. 

Granite  Cutters. 

Employers  and  Mllford  Branch  of  Granite  Cutters 
National  Union. 

The  wages  for  granite  cutters  shall  be  40  cents 
■an  hour  minimum. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  five  hours  on  Satur- 
day, from  April  1  to  October  1 ;  from  October  1  to 
April  1,  eifrht  hours  a  day  six  days  in  the  week. 

Blacksmiths  shall  be  paid  the  same  as  cutters. 

Where  a  power  grind^ttone  is  provided  18  cutters 
shall  constitute  a  sharpener's  gang.  Where  a  power 
grindstone  is  not  provided,  11  cutters  shall  consti- 
tute a  gang.  A  drill  sharpener's  gang  shall  not 
consist  of  more  than  16  men. 

All  work  done  outside  of  the  regular  working 
hours  shall  be  counted  as  overtime  and  paid  for 
once  and  one-half.  Double  time  shall  be  paid  for 
Sundays  and  the  foIlo\^ing  holidays:  Decoration 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  Christmas.  There  shall  be  no  overtime 
work  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  finish  a  stone  or  two  that  may  be  wanted 
immediately,  or  in  case  a  stone  has  been  delayed  in 
quarrying  or  has  been  spoiled  in  cutting  or  hand- 
ling. 

No  surface  cutting  machines  shall  be  worked  In 
the  cutting  shed  during  working  hours. 

Hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  with 
one  hour  nooning,  from  April  1  to  November  1 ;  and 
from  November  1  to  April  1,  the  hours  shall  be  from 
7.30  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  with  one-half  hour  nooning. 

Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly,  and  not  more  than 
one  week's  wages  shall  be  retained.  Workmen 
shall  be  paid  during  working  hours.  All  workmen 
discharged  shall  be  paid  at  once  in  money.  Any 
workman  leaving  a  yard  shall  be  paid  in  full  or 
given  a  due  bill  payable  in  full  the  next  pay 
day. 

Suitable  sheds  shall  be  provided  for  cutters  for 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  to  be  heated  In  cold 
weather. 

There  shall  be  an  agreement  drawn  up  between 
employers  and  apprentices  to  have  them  serve  three 
years  with  one  firm,  and  that  no  improvers  shall  be 
allowed. 


All  workmen  on  granlt€  cutting  machines  shall 
be  members  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National  Union. 

One  surface  cutting  machine  shall  count  as  four 
men  on  a  sharpener.  Three  surface  machines  shall 
count  as  one  gang.  One  pneumatic  plug  drill  shall 
count  as  two  n\en. 

Any  dispute  arising  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  submitted  to  a  committee  repre- 
senting both  parties,  said  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  grievance  committee. 

The  above  bill  of  prices  and  regulations  shall 
take  effect  April  1,  1904  and  continue  to  April  1, 
1907;  after  that  date,  should  either  party  desire,  a 
change  may  be  made  provided  notice  shall  have 
been  given  three  months  previous  to  April  1,  and 
this  bill  shall  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year 
until  notice  Is  so  given  in  any  year. 

Sprlnirfleld. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers. 
Employers  and  Bottlers  and  Drivers  Unlont^o.  143. 

1.  The  proprietors  of  bottling  establishments  of 
Springfield  and  vicinity  herewith  agree  to  employ 
only  union  help  in  the  bottling  departments,  and 
also  agree  to  employ  only  such  men  as  can  show  a 
membership  card  of  a  union  affiliated  with  the 
International  Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Work- 
men of  America. 

2.  No  foreman  shall  be  allowed  to  perform  the 
work  of  any  employee  in  the  bottling  depart- 
ment. 

3.  Nine  consecutive  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  (Including  one  hour  for  meals)  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  rest  of  the  year  10 
consecutive  hours  including  one  hour  for  meals 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

4.  The  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  engage 
help  as  provided  In  Section  1;  the  same  right  is 
reserved  by  the  employer  to  discharge  help,  but 
the  man  so  discharged  Is  entitled  to  and  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  a  com- 
mittee representing  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

5.  Each  employee  shall  have  the  right  to  live  and 
board  where  he  chooses.  No  help  shall  be  hired 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  saloon-keeper  or 
customer. 

6.  Each  employee  shall  receive  beer  free  of  charge 
four  times  a  day. 

7.  On  Sundays  drivers  shall  work  one  hour  free. 
In  case  more  work  Is  necessary  the  men  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

8.  In  case  of  slack  business,  as  many  men  as 
necessary  may  be  laid  off,  not  longer  than  one  week 
at  a  time,  all  men  uklng  their  turn.  No  employee 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  as  long  as  men  In 
the  same  department  are  laid  off. 

9.  Extra  help  hired  between  April  1  and  Sep- 
tember 1  shall  not  l>e  considered  as  regular  em- 
ployees,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  work 
only,  but  they  shall  be  given  preference  In  rota- 
tion whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  providing  they 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  as  temporary  em- 
ployees. 

10.  Services  done  by  era  ployees  In  the  Interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  union  shall  not  be  taken  as 
causes  for  dis<'harges  or  discrimination,  but  the 
employer  must  Ije  notified  24  hours  before,  when 
and  how  long  the  employee  will  be  absent. 

11.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  nn  hour. 
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12.  RmployerB  have  no  right  to  keep  back  any 
part  of  wagee. 

13.  No  help  shall  be  hired  under  18  years  of  age. 
U.  Former  higher  wages  shall  not  be  re<luced. 
15.  Wages:    Payable  weekly,  for  a  full  week's 

work : 

First  workman, f  15 

Drivers, U 

Rackers, 13 

Packers,       ....  .13 

Machine  operators,     ...        .12 
Rest  of  workmen,  .       .       .10 


16.  Sickness  shall  be  no  cause  for  discharge ;  after 
recovery  the  employee  shall  receive  his  former 
position. 

17.  Each  employee  shall  be  promoted  In  rotation, 
provided  there  is  a  vacancy  and  the  respective  em- 
ployee is  capable  of  tilling  the  position. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  until  April  1, 
lOOT,  and  continue  indefinitely  unless  notice  of  a 
desire  to  change  Is  given  by  either  party  three 
months  before  April  1  In  any  year,  and  specifica- 
tions of  proposed  changes  must  be  submitted  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  April  1. 
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[The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  vieirs  or  opinions  pruited  under  this 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  vietf^s  on  labor  questions^  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  injbnnation  supplied.  The  comments^  as  a 
ruht  are  presented  in  a  condensed/orni ;  the  titles  of  books^  magazines^  and  newspapers ^  from  tchich 
extracts  are  made^  follow  the  articles^  the  date  of  publication t  when  knowti,  being  also  given,J 


The  Blffhi-lioiir  Workday. 

There  Is  a  side  to  this  shorter  workday  question 
that  Is  not  considered  in  any  discussion  of  it  that 
I  have  seen.  That  is  the  domestic  side.  The  growth 
of  cities,  the  increase  in  rentals  throughout  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  cities  have  driven  the  working- 
man  farther  and  farther  from  the  factory  where  he 
works.  Even  though  he  finds  living  rooms  near  his 
work,  In  a  few  months  he  is  out  of  work  there  and 
finds  another  job  only  in  a  plant  miles  away.  He 
cannot  move  from  Bronx  to  Battery,  from  Stock 
Yards  to  Goose  Island  every  year  or  two.  With 
the  uncertainty  of  street  car  transportation  In  any 
city  that  I  know,  the  man  who  is  an  hour's  ride  from 
his  work  must  leave  his  home  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  working  hours  to  be  even  fairly  sure  of  being 
at  his  post  on  time.  If  he  must  leave  his  house  for 
work  at  5  a.m.  the  wife  must  be  up  by  4  to  get  him 
his  breakfast.  If  leaving  the  factory  at  6  p.m.  It  Is 
7.30  when  he  gets  home,  she  cannot  have  supper 
(the  workingmen  still  call  it  supper)  before  8  or 
8.30  o'clock,  and  she  cannot  •*  get  her  work  done  up  " 
much  before  10.  A  weary,  endless  day  of  toll  for 
the  wives  of  the  working  poor  is  what  we  see  in 
every  city.  Perhaps  ten  hours  Is  not.  In  some  crises, 
too  long  for  a  man  to  work,  but  add  an  hour  required 
to  get  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  for  him 
to  get  home  at  night,  then  an  hour  before  that  for  his 
wife  to  get  his  breakfast,  and  an  hour  after  that  for 
her  to  get  through  with  her  supper  work,  and  you've 
got  a  day  too  long  for  any  wife  to  work.  Better 
look  a  little  bit  after  the  **  working  conditions"  of 
poor  men's  wives  if  you  really  want  to  make  better 
citizens  out  of  her  sons.  Give  her  a  chance;  she 
can  do  It  better  than  you  can.  Make  her  patriotic; 
she  will  attend  to  the  boy.  She  has  the  mother  in- 
stinct backed  by  the  mother's  love  for  her  allies,  and 
these  beat  the  ••  patriotism  in  the  public  whooU  " 
with  text-books  and  flag-day  adjuncts,  worse  than 
the  bookmakers  beat  the  bettors  at  the  rac^s. 

To  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  wives 
of  workingmen,  mothers  of  boys.  In  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago  and  New  York,  is  to  be  convinced 
that  no  outside  agency  can  make  a  lover  of  his  flag 
out  of  that  woman's  son.    She  hates  every  hour  she 


is  awake.  She  hates  the  government,  the  churchy 
the  union,  the  non-union,  the  police,  the  teacher, 
every  waking  hour  she  lives  to  hate,  and  nearly  all 
of  her  hours  she  is  awake,  and  right  there  is  the 
trouble.  What  she  needs  Is  sleep.  Since  she  Is  such 
a  hater  while  awake,  let  her  sleep.  There  Is  a  whole 
lot  of  good  citizenship  for  boys  in  the  shorter  day 
for  men  in  city  factories  and  the  consequent  longer 
nights  for  women.—  Ethelbert  Stewart  in  the  Com. 
mens. 

The  time  is  not  so  far  off  when  eight  hours  will 
be  the  working  day  throughout  the  United  States 
for  wage  workers.  The  reform  was  inevitable 
upon  the  general  introduction  of  labor-displacing 
machinery.  Philosophers  are  discussing  the  effect 
of  the  curtailment  of  production  by  the  cutting  off 
of  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  the  workday,  but  we  think 
the  effect  will  be  wholesome.  Men  are  not  obliged 
in  morals  or  interest  to  give  up  their  whole  lives  to 
physical  toll.  The  richest  countries  are  not  those 
where  labor  is  the  incessant  lot  of  man. 

But  the  disposition  of  the  leisure  afforded  by  the 
shortened  workday  is  a  serious  question.  If  the 
workmen  utilize  it  for  their  useful  improvement  it 
will  add  more  to  their  useful  capital  than  all  the 
strikes  ever  inaugurated  or  all  the  wage  schedules 
forced  out  of  the  changing  conditions  of  the  day. 
The  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  a  union  of  mind 
and  muscle.  The  laliorer  is  rating  upward.  As  he 
develops  there  will  be  less  and  less  a  tax  upon 
his  physical  energy,  but  more  and  more  a  demand 
upon  Ills  Intellectual  faculties.  If  he  thinks  that 
the  hours  saved  from  his  labor  are  to  be  used  as 
the  loafer  and  lounger  use  their  leisure  the  shorter 
day  will  be  a  curse,  not  a  blessing.  So  broad  Is  the 
field  and  so  Inviting  the  prospect  In  the  wide  range 
of  opportunity  that  there  is  no  time  for  idle  hours. 
The  "  gentleman  of  leisure  "  Is  a  fraud  and  Incubns 
and  has  no  proper  place  In  the  economy  of  nature. 

The  shorter  workday  will  bo  valuable  only  as  it 
serves  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  achievement 
of  a  better  and  broader  knowledge  of  life,  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  living  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  more  useful  Intelligence.    Out 
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of  such  opportunity  a  race  of  men  should  arise 
superior  in  citizenship,  superior  in  the  dignity  of 
their  ideals— men  who  will  need  to  fear  no  com- 
petition,  but  who  will  rather  invite  it.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  shorter  workday  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  beginning  of  a  mighty  intellectual  popular  de- 
velopment.  —  Sacramento  (C(U.)  News, 

The  Telegraph  urged  the  enactment  of  an  eight- 
hour  law,  and  such  a  law  would  have  been  passed 
if  It  had  not  been  killed  by  the  democratic  Senate 
after  passing  the  republican  House.  Just  before 
the  close  of  the  session  the  state  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  withdrawing  its  conference  committee 
on  the  eight-hour  bill  and  making  no  request  for 
further  conference.  This  left  the  House  powerless 
to  act  further  on  the  bill,  and,  there  being  no  further 
business,  it  adjourned. 

The  Legislature  failed  in  Its  duty,  but  what  did 
this  have  to  do  with  the  strike  of  the  millmen  and 
the  miners,  or  with  the  bloodshed  which  accom- 
panled  these  strikes?  Absolutely  nothing,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Mr.  Baker's  statement  to 
the  contrary  Is  manifestly  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
facts.  The  clause  in  the  democratic  state  platform 
to  the  contrary  is  put  in  with  a  full'knowledge  of 
its  falsity  and  for  political  purposes  only. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  eight-hour  day  had  been 
in  effect  in  nearly  all  the  metaliferous  mines  in  the 
state  for  years.  The  first  strike  which  led  up  to  the 
miners*  strike  was  ordered  by  President  Moyer  at 
the  Standard  mill,  Colorado  City,  on  February  14, 
1908.  This  was  nearly  60  days  before  the  eight-hour 
law  was  killed  In  the  state  Senate.  Surely  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  Mr.  Moyer  ordered  the 
strike  because  he  thought  the  Assembly  might  fall 
In  Its  duty  at  some  future  time ! 

But  the  more  important  fact  is  that  the  millmen 
did  not  even  mention  "  eight  hours "  in  their  first 
demand,  for  the  good  and  sufilclent  reason  that  the 
eight-hour  day  had  been  In  effect  In  the  Standard 
mill  for  five  years.  They  asked  for  more  wages 
and  recognition  of  the  union,  which  their  employers 
refused  to  grant.  Three  days  after  this  first  strike 
occurred  Mr.  Moyer  said  in  public  that  he  might 
call  out  the  Cripple  Creek  miners  working  in  mines 
shipping  to  this  mill.  What  did  the  eight-hour  ques- 
tion have  to  do  with  this?  The  eight-hour  day  had 
been  in  effect  In  Cripple  Creek  for  10  years.  On 
March  18,  19  days  before  the  eight  hour  law  was 
killed,  Mr.  Moyer  carried  out  his  threat  and  the 
union  miners  at  the  mines  shipping  ore  to  the 
Standard  mill  quit  work.  This  was  done  for  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  forcing  the  mill  to  accede  to  the 
union's  demands  or  close  down.  —  Colorado  Springs 
Telegraph. 

The  Interests  of  all  classes,  Including  those  of 
labor,  cannot  avoid  being  Injured  by  attempts  upon 
the  part  of  either  government  or  civil  organizations 
looking  to  the  arbitrary  regulation  of  industry. 
Therefore,  eight-hour,  a nti-ln junction  and  national 
arbitration  bills  are  to  be  utterly  condemned  as 
being  dangerous  Innovations  In  government  and 
certain  to  affect  disastrously  the  national  welfare. 

There  could  be  no  freedom  If  only  a  certain  por- 
tlon  of  the  people  had  the  right  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  their  labor  or  services.  The  employer  should 
not  be  Influenced  by  any  other  consideration  in  the 
hiring  of  men  than  the  ability,  fitness  and  loyalty  of 
the  applicant.  It  Is  only  by  following  a  policy  of 
this  kind  that  merit  can  receive  Its  just  reward  and 
the  highest  measure  of  success  secured  In  industry. 


Therefore  It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  the  employer  to 
resist  to  the  uttermost  the  closed  shop  demand  of 
organized  labor. 

Since  It  Is  his  moral  duty  not  to  discriminate 
between  union  and  Independent  labor.  It  Is  his  duty 
through  organization  to  demonstrate  to  the  general 
public  that  he  should  not  be  forced  Into  becoming 
an  Involuntary  party  to  such  discrimination.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  general  public  will  support  or- 
ganized labor  in  Its  efforts  to  compel  the  employer 
to  become  Its  business  agent,  for  such  he  would 
become  If  he  be  forced  to  refuse  employment  to 
men  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 

The  leaders  of  organized  labor  will  be  relieved 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
membership  of  their  organization  If  the  employers 
could  be  compelled  to  keep  up  this  membership  for 
them.  Therefore,  In  not  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
labor  agitators  to  make  them  their  tools  In  the  work 
of  fastening  the  shackles  of  the  despotism  upon 
labor,  the  employers  are  gravely  lacking  In  the 
duty  they  owe  to  labor  In  general.  The  employer 
has  a  legal  right  to  employ  only  union  men  If  he 
chooses,  and  the  members  of  a  union  have  the  legal 
right  to  refuse  to  work  with  Independent  labor. 
But  I  maintain  that  neither  the  employer  nor  the 
members  of  the  union  have  any  moral  right  in 
either  case  to  discriminate  against  men  who  do 
not  care  to  belong  to  certain  organizations. 

If  the  union  persists,  however.  In  discriminating 
against  the  lndei>endent  laborer  by  refusing  to 
work  with  him,  their  legal  right  to  discriminate 
ends  with  their  refusal  to  work.  No  union  has  the 
legal  right  to  prevent  the  Independent  laborer  from 
working,  and  neither  has  it  the  legal  right  to  compel 
the  employer  not  to  hire  the  Independent  workman. 
The  employer  Is  not  to  be  expected  to  employ  other 
men,  who  are  also  seeking  to  Invade  his  rights  In 
other  respects.  The  unions  roust  understand  that, 
while  men  have  the  right  to  organize  any  asso- 
ciations they  see  fit,  there  Is  this  qualification  that 
the  acts  and  purposes  of  such  associations  shall 
not  be  contrary  to  law  and  the  spirit  of  American 
freedom,  and  they  must  understand  that  those  who 
join  associations  wlilch  seek  to  discriminate  against 
other  men  may  expect  In  time  to  find  themselves 
discriminated  against.  — ^oro  address  of  D,  if. 
Parry  at  the  Citizens*  Industrial  Association  of 
America  at  Indianapolis ^  Ind, 

A  careful  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
interesting  and  important  information  elicited  be- 
fore the  House  Labor  Committee  In  New  York  ^ill 
convince  any  falr-thlnklng  and  Intelligent  mind 
that  the  proposed  Elght-Hour  Bill  is  not  only  in- 
imical and  wrong  to  Labor,  but  also  to  capital,  and 
that  it  Is  etjually  Impolitic  and  unconstitutional. 

Every  man  has  an  absolute  right  to  conduct  his 
own  business  In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  best  business  judgment,  just  as  every  man  has 
an  absolute  right  to  work,  who  has  nothing  but  his 
hands  and  dexterity  to  live  by,  whether  he  belongs 
to  a  union  or  not  and  without  molestation  or  Intim- 
idation; and  the  Irrefragable  and  authoritative 
statementof  these  rights  as  affecting  the  employers 
and  the  employees  is  one  of  the  most  serious,  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  matters  with  which  this 
country  has  been  confronted  during  Ita  entire  his- 
tory.  The  questions  of  slavery  and  secession  were 
to  a  great  extent  merely  local  and  could  therefore 
have  been  dealt  with  or  extirpated  without  uproot- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  social  life ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  now  before  us  is  eating 
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like  a  canker,  from  East  to  West,  and  from  North 
to  South,  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  constitutional 
fivstem,  abrogating  and  paralyzing  the  fundamen. 
tal  rights  of  the  citizen.  Many  thlnge  are  capable 
of  being  changed  in  many  directions,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, our  dress,  our  language,  our  religion,  and  our 
system  of  government;  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of 
these  things  are  changed  from  time  to  time;  but 
*'  there  are  certain  things  which  we  cannot  change, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  fundamental  relation  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee." 

Fighting  and  working  may  be  said  to  typify  the 
two  great  collective  activities  of  man;  but  in  each 
of  these  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  few  men  of 
exceptional  experience  and  capacity  should  and 
must  assume  the  command  and  the  responsibility. 
In  the  case  of  a  fighting  organization,  such  as  an 
army.  Irrespective  of  all  clianges  which  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  it  must  be  commanded 
and  directed  by  its  ofnc«r8  from  the  lowest  official 
rank  to  the  highest;  moreover  there  must  be  com« 
plete  discipline,  and  every  command  must  l>e  car- 
ried out  with  alacrity  or  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  army  would  be  imminent  and  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  industrial  world  there 
must  he  those  leading  men  to  give  the  orders,  to 
assume  responsibility,  to  know  what  Is  to  be  bought 
and  when  to  buy,  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  when  and  how  it  is  to  be 
sold;  and  thus  It  cx>mes  about  that  there  can  never 
be  a  time  when  there  are  not  a  few  persons,  rela- 
tively, who  have  control  of  the  Implements  and  ma- 
chinery of  production,  and  who  must  have  large 
armies  of  working  men  under  them.  This  fact 
must  be  universally  recognized  and  conceded,  and 
all  attempts,  of  whatever  kind,  to  ignore  tliis  fun- 
damental and  permanent  fact  must  be  not  only  per- 
nicious, but  unwarrantable  and  Illusory. 

This  proposed  Eight-Hour  BUI  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  "  inflict  heavy  penalties  on 
any  employer  who  falls  within  Its  provisions  for 
permitting  a  man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day."  The  work  may  be  hard  or  easy,  the  man 
may  be  strong  or  weak,  unable  to  afford  to  go  with- 
out work,  may  have  a  family  dependent  upon  him 
or  may  not ;  and  we  are  told  that  labor  demands 
such  a  tyrannical  law  to  be  passed,  a  law  involving 
the  denial  to  an  individual  workman  of  the  oppor- 
tunity or  privilege  of  working! 

This  bill  means  far  more  than  the  maintenance 
of  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  government  work  by 
contractors  and  sub-contractors,  for  its  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  force  on  all  concerns  taking 
government  contracts  an  eight-hour  day  for  their 
entire  plants,  and  consequently  would  force  every 
contracting  plant  to  pick  out  a  special  force  and 
put  It  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  There  could  be  no 
shifting  of  men  from  one  job  to  another  and  the 
whole  organization  of  most  plants  wouhl  be  de- 
ranged,  so  that  new  equipment  would,  in  most 
cAses,  have  to  be  provided  and  the  government 
work  would  necessarily  become  conc<?ntrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  concerns,  or  every  shop  would 
have  to  organize  on  an  eight-hour  system.  It 
would,  moreover,  mean  an  Increase  of  25  per  c^nt 
in  the  price  of  government  contract  work,  and  thus 
cntnil  an  Increase  of  almost  25  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  all  work  not  done  by  the  government  Itself. 

Few  persons  want  the  Eight-Hour  Bill  at  such  a 
price,  and  only  a  moiety  of  the  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  belonging  to  the  labor  unions  want 
It.  A  few  leaders  are  Insisting  upon  the  i)a98age 
of  the  measure,  and  on  their  behalf,  and  for  their 


benefit,  the  country  Is  asked  to  Increase  its  ex 
penses  anywhere  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  bill.  If  passed,  would  really  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  employee  than  the  employer,  jand  it 
would  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
special  class,  would  increase  government  expenses, 
and  constitute  a  dangerous  interference  with  the 
industry  of  the  country.  Why  should  American 
industry  l>e  hampered  and  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment be  reduced  by  making  it  impossible  for 
those  taking  government  contracts  to  compete  with 
others  in  the  same  line  in  this  country  or  abroad? 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  bill  Is  unworkable 
and  unconstitutional,  and  it  stands  as  the  com- 
pletesi  recent  example  of  bad  statute-making.  It 
is  unintelligible,  for,  if  it  applies  only  to  a  few,  ita 
advocates  are  welcome  to  try  to  excuse  this  dis- 
crimination and  this  wrong.  If  it  applies  to  nuuiy, 
the  confusion  and  the  loss,  and  the  arbitrary  and 
inexcusable  wrong,  apply  to  many,  perhaps  several 
thousand.  In  any  case  the  discrimination  against 
the  free  and  ambitious  American  working  man, 
who  wants  to  work  in  bia  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way,  is  absolutely  great  and  all  embracing.  It  may 
be  possible  to  fool  him  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
but  not  for  always.  Indeed  he  has  learned  enough 
about  this  ruinous  and  absurd  proposition  to  know 
that  even  if  it  were  effective  in  the  case  of  perhaps 
several  thousand  government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors,  to  drive  them  to  an  eight-hour  basis 
for  their  merchant  work  as  well  as  for  their  govern- 
ment  work,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  htm. 
He  is  perceiving  now,  as  he  did  before  the  labor 
agitator  got  hold  of  him,  that  his  best  friend  is  his 
employer  **  who  is  so  good  a  friend  to  him  that  be 
will  not  pay  wages  that  the  business  will  not  stand ; 
that  he  will  not  shorten  the  hours  against  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business  and  the  men ;  that  he 
will  not,  in  a  word,  do  anything  except  for  the 
advantage  of  the  enterprise  and  hence  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  man  so  far  as  his  lights  iustmct 
him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course." 

It  is,  we  think,  self-evident  that  concerning  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  uniformly  to  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  laborers,  this  proposed  Eight-Hour  Bill  is 
nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  pernicious  in 
its  proposals,  utterly  impolitic  and  unconstitutional 
in  its  conception  and  in  every  way  unworthy  of 
the  intelligent  and  honest  minded  working-men  of 
this  free  and  enlightened  Republic.  —  ^o«f an  Jour. 
imI  of  Commerce. 

It  is  flippant  libel  upon  the  laboring  class  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  l)een  constantly  re- 
peated but  never  sustained,  viz. :  That  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  tend  to  lower  wages,  raise  prices, 
increase  idleness,  dissipation,  and  drunkenness. 

The  elimination  of  poverty,  ignorance,  pauperism, 
Intemperance,  crime  and  their  accompanying  evils 
mo  ves  parallel  with  and  proportionate  to  the  increase 
of  the  social  opportunities  of  the  laboring  class. 

Employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States  or  of  any 
other  country,  who  have  the  eight-hour  system  of 
labor,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  general  good  re- 
sulting from  the  change.  If  the  results  were  dif- 
ferent, if  business  did  not  easily  and  readily  adjust 
Itself  to  the  change  of  an  eight  hour  workday.  Is  It 
not  strange  that  there  is  no  body  of  employers  (and 
the  writer  does  not  know  of  a  single  case)  which 
has  ever  given  the  system  a  fair  trial,  say  of  one 
year,  which  would  ever  return  to  the  old  n^glme  of 
a  nine-hour  or  a  longer  workdav^ 
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Tboee  who  haye  carefully  obserred  the  changes 
which  have  come  to  the  working-man  from  a  redac^ 
tlon  In  the  daily  working  hours,  have  marked  most 
gratlfyingly  the  fact  that  they  have  become  most 
temperate  in  the  llqaor  as  well  as  other  habits. 

Who  can  look  on  the  vast  army  of  unemployed 
workless  workers,  without  feeling  and  recognizing 
that  a  great  wrong  Is  being  perpetrated  upon  them. 
Certainly,  there  may  be  some  now  who  would  not 
work  were  it  offered  them,  but  observers  will  note 
that  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  even  they  have 
become  careless  or  reckless  by  easy  stages  on  the 
downward  grade,  demoralization  caused  by  peri- 
odical and  then  permanent  enforced  idleness  by 
reason  of  inability  to  secure  employment. 

Beyond  doubt  the  saddest  sight  is  to  see  a  man, 
with  wife  and  children  looking  to  him  as  the  bread- 
winner,  without  work,  without  food,  without  hope. 
That  unemployed  men  are  demoralized  men  is  soon 
learned  by  those  who  frequently  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  in  contact  with  them;  that  their 
courage  soon  gives  way  to  despair,  losing  self- 
respect,  early  forfeiting  the  respect  of  others— go 
down  and  further  down  until  society,  in  its  might, 
has  its  hand  raised  against  them.  Society  regards 
them  as  its  enemy;  the  feeling  becomes  mutual. 


The  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
is  not  an  abnormal  dream  of  a  few  fanatics,  but  is 
one  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendencies  of  a 
progressive  civilization.  Although  there  Is  no  in- 
tern ational  organization  there  is  an  international 
movement  in  this  direction. 

Even  in  Germany  the  demand  for  eight  hours 
has  been  voiced  by  a  strike  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  laborers  which  showed  such  clearness  of 
purpose  and  directness  of  action  that  the  emperor, 
leading  capitalists  and  statesmen  have  formally 
recognized  it  as  a  legitimate  question  demanding 
immediate  consideration. 

In  Enghind  they  have  already  reached  nine  hours, 
and  are  now  asking  for  the  next  step  toward  eight. 
The  same  movement  is  taking  form  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

Hence,  not  to  take  up  the  question  in  this  country 
is  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  countries  of  the  old 
world  in  matters  of  industrial  reform.  There  is  no 
fact  in  society  more  certain  than  that  the  country 
whose  laborers  are  compelled  to  work  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  to  earn  a  living,  and  hence  have  the 
least  time  for  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  political 
development,  can  not  permanently  keep  at  the  head 
of  civilization.— Xa&or  World,  PUtiburg,  Pa, 
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The  right  to  strike  and  the  right  to  work,  A  bout 
May  7,  1908,  business  agents  of  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  876; 
International  Association  of  Mechanics  District 
Lodge;  Brass  Workers  Union  No.  127;  and  Brass 
Molders,  Local  88  called  upon  the  Kellogg  Switeh- 
board  A  Supply  Company  and  presented  certain 
draft  of  agreemento,  and  insisted  upon  their  being 
signed  by  the  company's  officers,  informing  them 
that  unless  they  were  so  signed  the  unions  would 
call  a  strike. 

The  conditions  of  said  proposed  articles  of  agree- 
mento were  considered  so  arbitrary  and  unreason, 
able  that  the  company  refused  to  cause  the  same  to 
be  signed,  whereupon  notice  was  given  to  the  em- 
ployees to  strike.  Since  May  7, 1908,  the  strike  has 
continued. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  stubbornly  contested 
controversy  between  the  local  unions  and  the  com- 
pany, which  resulted  in  the  Issuing  of  a  temporary 
and  a  permanent  li^unctlon,  the  arrest  and  fining  of 
a  number  of  persons  for  assault  and  battery,  intimi- 
dation, picketing,  eto. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County  rendered  a 
decision  in  regard  to  assaulto  and  picketing,  and  It 
was  from  the  decision  of  this  court  that  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Apellate  Court  of  the  first  district 
of  Illinois.    The  appellante  were : 

Jacob  Christensen,  sued  as  George  Christensen. 

C.  E.  Doty. 

Charles  Heinig,  sued  as  Charles  Heine. 

Andrew  Emerson. 

Fred  Wagner. 

A.  Mashek. 

John  O'Brien. 

Thomas  Queenan. 

Lee  S.  Fisher. 

John  Brent. 

Charles  Evans. 


The  strike  and  Ito  consequences  have  been  mat- 
ters of  newspaper  comment  since  the  Inauguration 
of  the  strike  and  need  no  reference  here.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  decision  rendered  by  Hon.  Francis 
Adams,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
rendered  on  May  12,  1904.  The  decision  was  con- 
curred  in  by  Justices  Windes  and  Ball. 

The  lengthy  statement  preceding  this  opinion  has 
been  made  for  the  reason  that  other  appeals  from 
the  judgmento  mentioned  in  the  statement  are  pend- 
ing here,  and  so  that  this  opinion  may.  In  part  at 
least,  apply  to  such  other  appeals.  The  appellante 
are  defendante  to  the  bill,  and  all  the  appellants, 
except  Fisher  and  John  Brent,  admit  knowledge 
of  the  injunction,  and  the  last  mentioned  two  do 
not  deny  such  knowledge,  nor  do  their  counsel, 
although  such  knowledge  is  averred  in  the  peti- 
tions to  which  they  are  respondento;  and  they 
having  been  prominent  in  the  strike  and  ito  prose- 
cution, as  admitted  by  their  counsel,  and  the  great- 
est possible  publicity  of  the  injunction  being  shown 
by  the  evidence,  it  Is  next  to  impossible  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

Counsel  object  that  the  bill  is  insufficient  on  which 
to  base  an  injunction.  Christensen  v.  Kellogg 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  110  111.  App.,  61,  was 
an  appeal  from  the  order  granting  the  injunction, 
and  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  considered. 
The  court  in  that  case  considered  the  sufficiency 
of  the  bill  to  warrant  an  Injunction,  and  held 
it  sufficient  and  the  injunction  valid.  All  ques- 
tions decided  in  that  case,  and  also  all  questions 
which  might  have  been  decided,  if  properly  pre- 
sented, are  res  a^udicata  as  to  all  parties  to 
the  bill.  As  to  appellants  not  parties  to  the  bill, 
we  perceive  no  good  reason  for  dissenting  from 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  sufficient  and  the  in- 
junction  valid.  On  the  contrary,  we  concur  in  the 
decision. 
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It  is  also  contended  that  the  informations  on 
which  the  several  contempt  proceedings  were  based 
are  and  each  of  them  is  insufficient,  in  not  more 
particularlj  alleging  facts,  and  counsel  urge  that 
these  objections  go  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  persons  of  the 
defendants  to  the  bill,  and  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill,  and  had  power  to  issue  an  injunction,  and, 
in  proceedings  for  contempt,  in  violating  the  in. 
Junction,  no  defense  can  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity,  or  that  there  was  error  in  the  proceed- 
ings. (Dickey  v.  Reed,  78  Ul.,  961, 279;  Leopold  v. 
The  People,  140  lb.,  552,  557;  People  v.  Weigley, 
155  lb.,  491,  501;  Clark  v.  Burke,  168  lb.,  884,887.) 
In  Dickey  v.  Reed  the  court  say :  «« Where  the  court 
has  power  over  the  subject  matter,  and  authority 
to  take  such  Jurisdiction,  and  the  court  acts,  its 
process  must  be  obeyed,"  etc.  In  Leopold  v.  The 
People  the  court  say:  ''If  the  court  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  and  legal  authority  to  enter  the 
order,  then  a  party  cannot  stand  in  defiance  of  it, 
however  improvidently  or  erroneously  made."  In 
Chirk  V.  Burke,  the  court  say :  *'  It  is  well  settled 
that  in  a  proceeding  for  contempt,  in  failing  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  court,  the  respondent  may 
question  the  order  which  he  is  charged  with  refus- 
ing  to  obey  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  show  it  to  be 
absolutely  void,  and  cannot  be  heard  to  say  that  it 
is  merely  erroneous,  however  flagrantly  It  may  ap- 
pear to  be  so."  (See,  also,  Clay  v.  The  People,  94 
lU.  A  pp.,  596, 600,  and  ex  parte  Richards,  117  Fed. 
R.,  p.  668.) 

In  the  present  case  we  think  the  petitions  amply 
sufficient.  That  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  shall 
be  a  party  to  the  bill,  or  offlclAlly  served  with  the 
writ  in  order  for  him  to  be  bound  by  the  injunction, 
but  only  that  he  shall  have  actual  notice  of  it;  see 
High  on  Injunctions,  8rd  ed.,  sec.  17,  and  ex  parte 
Richards,  117  Fed.  R.,  658,  662,  and  cases  cited.  It 
is  contended  that  the  contempts  are  criminal, 
and,  therefore,  appellants  should  have  been  dis- 
charged on  their  answers.  The  relief  sought  is  a 
permanent  injunction,  and  preliminary  thereto  a 
temporary  one  of  the  same  character  as  the  per- 
manent one  prayed.  Manifestly  the  preliminary 
injunction  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  complainant  and, 
therefore,  its  enforcement  is  for  its  benefit. 

As  counsel  for  appellants  say,  in  their  argument 
in  Hopkins  v.  The  People,  general  number  12275, 
which  is  error  to  reverse  two  of  the  Judgments  in 
question,  ''An  injunction  without  contempt  pro- 
ceedings would  be  of  no  value,"  which  is  true  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  persons  enjoined  should 
seek  to  violate  the  injunction.  The  injunction  and 
its  enforcement  being  for  the  complainant's  bene- 
fit, the  proceedings  must  be  regarded  as  civil.  We 
regard  the  case  of  Loven  v.  The  People,  158  111., 
150,  as  conclusive  of  the  question.  In  that  case 
Loven,  a  former  employe  of  the  complainant  in  the 
bill,  had  learned,  while  in  complainant's  employ, 
about  certain  medicines  known  by  certain  names, 
which  the  complainant  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  under  those  names,  and  was 
fraudulently  selling  medicines  under  the  names  of 
complainant's  medicines,  and  practically  stealing 
the  complainant's  business.  A  permanent  injunc- 
tion was  granted  enjoining  Loven  in  the  premises. 
Subsequently  contempt  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  Loven,  and  the  court  adjudged  him  guilty 
and  that  he  be  committed  to  jail  for  ten  days.  It 
was  urged,  on  appeal,  that  Loven  should  be  dis- 
charged on  his  answer,  but  the  court  held  the  con- 
trary, saying:  "There  is  a  well  recognized  distluc- 


tion  between  the  practice  in  contempts,  properly 
so-called,  when  the  proceeding  is  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  or  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and 
cases  involving  acts  treated  as  contempts,  for  the 
enforcements  of  orders  and  decrees,"  etc  (See, 
also,  Barclay  v.  Barclay,  184  111.,  471, 475,  and  cases 
cited;  Rapa^e  on  Contempt,  Sec. 21 ;  People  ▼.  Court 
of  O.  &  T.,  101  N.  T.,  240;  Thompson  v.  Penn.  R.R. 
Co.,  48  N.  J.  Bq.,  105;  and  CUrk  v.  Burke,  168  111.. 
884.) 

Appellants'  counsel  object  to  the  overruling  by 
the  court  of  motions  for  bills  of  particulars,  and  lo 
a  hearing  on  affidavits,  Instead  of  calling  witnesses 
and  examining  them  in  open  court.  It  was  dearly 
a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  bill  of  particulars  should  be 
ordered.  This  is  true  even  in  indictments  for  con- 
sphnujy.  (1  Bishop  on  Crim.  Procedure,  Sec  643.) 
We  are  also  of  opinion  that  bills  of  parttcnlars 
were  unnecessary  to  enable  appellants  to  prepare 
their  defense,  as  the  affidavits  setting  forth  the 
facts  are  made  a  part  of  the  informations,  respec- 
tively. It  is  not  the  practice  to  furnish  bills  of 
particulars  tn  contempt  cases.  In  Loven  t.  The 
People,  eupra,  the  information  charging  contempt 
was  heard  on  affidavits,  and  whether  such  infor- 
mation shall  be  so  heard  is  a  matter  within  the 
court's  discretion. 

It  is  admitted  in  the  answers  of  appellants 
Chrlstensen,  Doty,  Heinig,  Emerson,  Wagner  and 
Mashek  to  the  petition  filed  June  8, 190S,  and  the 
supplemental  petition  filed  June  5,  1908,  In  suU 
stance,  that  they  were  picketing  complainant's 
place  of  business  and  interfering  with  its  em- 
ployees  and  with  persons  seeking  employment 
with  it,  notifying  them  of  the  strike  and  persuading 
the  former  to  leave  its  employ  and  the  latter  not  to 
enter  it,  and  that  each  of  them  occupied  a  position 
near  to  said  place  of  business  for  the  parpose  of 
so  doing.  The  evidence  is  that  a  number  of  other 
persons  were  engaged  as  the  above  named  appel- 
lanto  were,  after  the  issuing  of  the  injunction  and 
prior  to  June  8, 1908.  It  Is  shown  by  affidavits  that 
a  number  of  complainant's  employees  were  stopped 
by  pickets  on  their  way  to  complainant's  factory, 
that  one  of  said  employees,  when  on  his  way  to 
work,  was  stopped  by  Chrlstensen,  who  took  hold 
of  and  would  not  let  him  go,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
continued  to  work  he  would  have  to  pay  a  $50  fine 
to  the  union,  and,  on  another  occasion,  told  him 
that  if  he  continued  to  work  it  would  not  be  healthy 
for  him;  that  a  person  who  had  accepted  work  at 
complainant's  factory  was,  on  leaving  the  factory, 
accosted  by  four  pickets,  who  asked  him  what  be 
intended  doing  at  Kellogg's,  and  if  he  didnt  know 
there  was  a  strike  there,  and,  upon  his  stating  that 
he  was  going  to  work  the  next  morning,  they  said 
to  him,  **  We  will  see  that  you  don't  go  to  work 
to-morrow  morning."  One  of  complainant's  em- 
ployees  on  his  way  home  from  work  was  stopped 
by  two  of  its  former  employees,  who  were  strikers, 
and  had  been  picketing  and  patrolling,  and  was 
asked  if  he  was  working  at  Kellogg's,  and,  when 
he  answered  affirmatively,  they  said,  **  Why  don't 
you  go  out  on  a  strike  with  the  rest  of  us?  We'll 
give  you  till  Friday  to  get  out  of  there,"  and  when 
he  said  he  was  satisfied  with  his  wages,  they  said, 
*'  We're  going  to  win  this  strike,  and  when  we  get 
back  there,  we'll  make  things  hot  for  you  scabs. 
You  won't  be  able  to  work  there."  Another  em- 
ployee was  stopped  by  four  pickets,  one  of  whom 
said  to  him,  **  Are  you  working  over  at  Kellogg's? 
If  you  are  you  had  better  look  out."    Another,  on 
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being  stopped  by  pickets  and  told  there  was  a 
strike  at  Kellogg^s,  said  he  didn*t  care,  when  one 
of  them  said  to  blm,  ••  Yon  don't  care,  well,  suppose 
we  make  you  care?"  Another  employee,  on  his  way 
home  from  work,  was  accosted,  stopped  and  remon- 
strated with  for  working  for  complainant  by  a  per- 
son whose  name  was  unknown  to  him,  but  whom 
he  saw  the  next  day  on  a  street  comer  near  com- 
plainant's place  of  business,  In  company  with 
pickets,  and  when  the  employee  declined  to  talk 
further,  the  unknown  person  knocked  him  down 
and  kicked  him  twice.  Another  employee  was 
stopped  by  pickets,  one  of  whom,  on  being  in- 
formed  that  he  was  working  for  complainant,  said  to 
him :  **  Don't  you  dare  to  come  to  work  to-morrow. 
If  you  do  we'll  blow  your  brains  out,"  and  another 
of  the  pickets  ^d  to  him,  **  There'll  be  trouble  if 
you  keep  on  working  there."  Other  similar  incidents 
occurred. 

Appellants  O'Brien  and  Queenan,  in  their  answers 
to  the  petition  filed  June  22,  1908,  admit  picketing 
and  persuading  complainant's  employees  to  quit  its 
employment,  and  those  seeking  employment  with  it 
to  desist  therefrom,  and  claim  they  had  legal  right 
so  to  do,  and  that  they  acted  under  the  advice  con. 
talned  in  the  letter  of  Clarence  S.  Darrow  copied  in 
the  preceding  statement  of  the  case.  June  12, 1903, 
the  date  of  the  Darrow  letter,  the  court  passed  on  the 
question  of  the  guilt  of  the  respondents  to  the  peti. 
tion  and  supplemental  petition  filed  June  3rd  and 
5th,  1903,  and  distinctly  stated  that  picketing  of  the 
character  shown  by  the  evidence  was  unlawful,  and 
would  not  be  permitted.  Mr.  Darrow,  In  his  letter, 
instructed  that  the  pickets  should  not  exceed  ten  in 
number,  apparently  Implying,  as  we  think,  that 
pickets  in  excess  of  that  number  could  not  act  with 
impunity. 

The  aflSdavits  in  support  of  the  petition  of  June 
22nd  do  not  purport  to  state  all  the  pickets  on  duty 
between  June  6th,  when  the  supplemental  petition 
was  filed,  and  June  S2nd,  when  the  second  petition 
was  filed,  but  do  name  twenty  men  and  eleven 
women  acting  as  pickets  between  those  dates.  The 
affidavits  show  that,  between  the  dates  mentioned, 
O'Brien  picketed  and  patrolled  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  complainant's  place  of  business  on 
the  8th,  9tb,  10th,  lith,  12th,  18th,  16th,  17th  and  18th 
days  of  June,  1908,  and  that  Queenan  did  likewise 
for  seven  days,  commencing  June  4th  and  ending 
June  15th,  1908.  It  appears  also  from  the  affidavits  in 
support  of  the  petition  of  June  22nd  that  the  same 
system  of  picketing,  patrolling,  and  Interfering  with 
employees  of  the  complainant  and  those  seeking 
employment  with  It,  was  continued,  and  that  the 
conditions  were  worse  after  than  before  June  22nd. 
The  following  is  shown  by  affidavits : 

On  the  evening  of  June  18, 1908,  Mamie  Whalen, 
an  employee  of  complainant,  when  returning  home 
from  work,  in  company  with  five  other  girls,  also  In 
complainant's  employ,  passed  on  Congress  street, 
half  way  between  Aberdeen  street  and  Center  ave- 
nue,  twelve  or  fifteen  men  and  boys,  one  of  whom 
ran  up  to  John  Badcllffe,  watchman  of  complainant, 
who  accompanied  the  girls  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  them,  and  asked  Badcllfl'e  if  he  was  protect- 
ing  the  girls,  and  on  being  told  he  was,  struck  him, 
knocked  him  down  and  brutally  kicked  him,  and 
another  of  the  men  was  about  to  strike  him  with  a 
club,  when  one  of  the  girls  grabbed  him  by  the  arm 
and  prevented  him.  Also,  that  the  girls  returned 
to  the  factory  with  Radcliffe,  and  when  about  four 
blocks  from  there,  one  McDonough  and  another  per- 
son were  walking  in  front  of  them,  when  appellant 


Emerson  and  another  person,  both  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  complainant  and  had  been 
picketing  and  patrolling  round  Its  place  of  business, 
ran  up  and  struck  and  knocked  down  McDonough, 
and  some  teamsters  who  were  driving  along  Jumped 
from  their  wagons  and  commenced  kicking  him.  On 
McDonough  inquiring  why  they  were  hitting  him, 
Emerson  said,  **  Tou  are  protecting  those  girls," 
when  the  girls  said,  "  No,  he  isn't,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,"  and  they  then  permitted  him  to  get 
up,  when  he  exhibited  his  card,  showing  that  he  was 
employed  at  the  public  library.  Emerson  then  be- 
gan to  apologize  and  told  McDonough  be  was  mis- 
taken, when  McDonough  declined  to  accept  any 
apology,  and  Emerson  again  knocked  him  down. 
Emerson  was  one  of  those  fined  $10  on  the  first 
petition.  On  June  19,  1908,  Ed  Behlendorf,  em- 
ployee  of  complainant,  on  returning  home  from  his 
work,  in  company  with  Grlswold,  another  employee, 
was  met  by  some  person  unknown  to  the  affiants, 
who  struck  Behlendorf  in  the  face  and  knocked  him 
down  senseless,  and  then  signalled  three  other  men, 
who  ran  over  while  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  one 
of  whom  struck  Grlswold,  who  then  ran  away  to 
call  the  police. 

Thomas  Queenan  is  the  business  agent  of  the 
Electrical  Workers'  Union.  At  the  east  door  of  the 
factory  he  spoke  to  one  Hall  and  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  quit  working  for  complainant,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Do  you  not  know  they  have  got  to  come  to 
terms  with  us?  "  and  Hall  answered,  "  No,  I  do  not 
know  that,"  when  appellant  Queenan  said,  *•  Well, 
you  should  know." 

An  employee  of  complainant  was  stopped  by 
appellant  John  O'Brien  as  the  former  was  going 
to  his  lunch  at  the  noon  hour,  when  O'Brien  said 
to  him,  "  You  boys  ought  to  stay  out  and  join  the 
union.  You  want  to  try  and  get  the  other  fellows 
out  and  join  the  union  also,"  when  the  employee 
said  he  was  satisfied  with  his  work  and  did  not 
want  to  quit.  O'Brien  responded  '*  If  you  do  not 
come  out  by  night,  I  will  lick  you." 

It  is  practicaUy  impossible,  without  extending 
this  opinion  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  to  refer 
to  all  of  the  affidavits  in  support  of  the  petition  of 
June  22nd.  They  are  very  numerous  and  it  clearly 
appears  from  them  that  a  large  number  of  the 
former  employees  of  complainant  picketed  and 
patrolled  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of  com- 
plainant's factory,  and  In  the  approaches  thereto, 
and  endeavored,  sometimes  by  warnings,  some- 
times by  threats,  and,  in  a  number  of  times,  by 
actual  assault  and  beatings  and  the  use  of  oppro- 
brious epithets,  to  deter  complainant's  employees 
from  remaining  in  its  employ,  and  to  prevent  others 
seeking  employment  with  it  from  entering  its  em- 
ploy, by  means  of  which  constant  fear  of  bodily 
Injury  was  engendered  In  the  minds  of  such  persons. 

The  appellants  deny  that  they  personally  used 
force,  threats  or  intimidation  of  any  sort,  and  say 
that  they  were  very  peaceable  and  mildly  persua- 
sive. But  (the  very  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  pickets,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing 
complainant's  employees  from  remaining  in  Its 
employ,  and  those  seeking  employment  with  it  to 
desist  therefrom,  was  itself  intimidation)  in  Farm- 
er's Loan  Sb  Trust  Co.  v.  N.  Pac.  R.B.  Co.,  00  Fed. 
R.,  808, 820,  Mr.  Justice  Jenkins  quotes  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  on  the  subject :  "  The 
common  rule  as  to  strikes  Is  this :  Not  merely  do  the 
employees  quit  the  employment,  and  thus  handicap 
the  employer  in  the  use  of  bis  property,  and  perhaps 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  he  owes  to  the 
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public,  but  they  also  forcibly  preyent  others  from 
taking  their  places.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  they 
only  advise;  no  man  Is  misled.  When  a  thousand 
laborers  gather  around  a  railroad  track  and  say  to 
those  who  seek  employment  that  they  had  better 
not;  and  when  that  advice  is  supplemented  every 
little  while  by  a  terrible  assault  on  one  who  disre- 
gards it,  every  one  knows  that  something  more  than 
advice  is  intended.  It  is  coercion,  force ;  it  Is  the 
effort  of  the  many,  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers, 
to  compel  the  one  to  do  their  bidding." 

In  Union  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ruef,  120  Fed.  R.,  102, 
the  court  say,  ib.  107:  "The  mere  fact  that  the 
shops  are  picketed  can  only  be  intended  for  intimi- 
dation. The  fact  that  a  line  of  pickets  is  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  shops,  or  a  few  blocks  away, 
is  a  difference  in  degree  only."  The  court  then 
quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  American 
Sieel  &  Wire  Co.  v.  Wire  Drawers  and  Die  Makers 
Unions,  00  Fed.  R.,  606,614:  *'The  whole  fallacy 
of  the  defense  against  this  bill  and  the  proof  offered 
to  sustain  it  lies  in  a  convenient  misapprehension 
or  a  necessary  misunderstanding  of  the  character 
of  that  force  or  violence  which  all  agree  is  not  per- 
mltted  in  the  conductof  a  strike.  It  seems  to  be  the 
idea  of  the  defendants  that  It  consists  entirely  of 
physical  battery  and  assaults,  and  that  if  these  ap- 
pear in  the  proof,  and  they  can  be  Justified  as  they 
might  be  on  a  criminal  indictment  or  in  a  police 
court,  that  ends  the  objection,  and  the  Justified 
assaults  and  batteries  will  not  support  an  1  njunctlon . 
The  truth  is  that  the  most  potential  and  unlawful 
force  or  violence  may  exist  without  lifting  a  finger 
against  any  man,  or  uttering  a  word  of  threat 
against  him.  The  very  plan  of  campaign  adopted 
here  was  the  most  substantial  exhibition  of  force, 
by  always  keeping  near  the  mill  large  bodies  of  men, 
massed  and  controlled  by  the  leaders,  so  as  to  be 
used  for  obstruction  if  required.  A  willing  wire 
worker,  but  a  timid  man,  would  be  deterred  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  that  fact  from  going  to  the  mill 
when  he  desired  to  go,  or  had  agreed  to  go,  or,  being 
already  at  work,  feared  to  return  through  the  streets 
where  the  men  were  congregated,  or,  having  started, 
would  turn  back,  fearing  the  trouble  that  might 
come  of  the  attempt.  Such  a  force  would  be  vio- 
lence, within  the  prohibition  of  the  law;  and  its 
exhibition  should  be  enjoined,  as  violating  the 
property  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  streets,  their 
liberty  of  contracting  for  substituted  labor,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  substitutes  to  work  If  they  wished  to 
accept  the  lowered  wages,  and  to  pass  through  the 
streets  to  their  work." 

See,  also,  the  following  cases :  Ex  parte  Richards, 
117  Fed.  R.,  p.  666-7,  and  cases  cited;  0*Neil  v. 
Behanna,  182  Penn.  St.,  236, 243,  in  which  the  court 
say :  "  The  strikers  and  their  counsel  seem  to  think 
that  the  former  could  do  anything  to  attain  their 
ends,  short  of  actual  physical  violence.  This  is  a 
most  serious  misconception.  The  *  arguments '  and 
'  persuasion '  and  *  appeals '  of  a  hostile  and  demon- 
strative mob  have  a  potency  over  men  of  ordinary 
nerve  which  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  lawfulness. 
The  display  of  force  though  none  Is  actually  used 
Is  intimidation,  and  as  much  unlawful  as  violence 
itself." 

The  affidavits  in  support  of  the  petition  filed 
July  14,  190S,  show  that  on  divers  days  between 
June  22nd,  when  the  second  petition  was  filed,  and 
July  14, 1903,  appellants  Fisher,  Chrlstensen,  Evans, 
Mashek,  and  Brent  picketed  and  patrolled  around 
and  about  complainant's  place  of  business,  watch- 
lug  the  streets,  alleys,  and  approaches  thereto, 


dally  shifting  their  positions ;  that  tbey  so  i 
themselves  that  all  complainant's  employees  wexe 
obliged  to  pass  through  their  picket  line,  and  tlat 
their  attitude  was  ugly  and  menacing,  and  such  as 
to  cause  fear  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  persoa, 
and  that  John  O'Brien  picketed  and  patrolled  tn  a 
similar  way  June  19th  and  20th,  190S.  Tbe  eondl- 
tlons  between  the  dates  last  mentioned  were  wone 
than  before.  Complainant's  employees  and  per- 
sons seeking  employment  with  it  were  waylaid 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  factory.  Insulted, 
threatened  and,  in  numerous  instances,  assaulted 
and  beaten  by  the  strikers,  pickets,  and  patroUers. 
and  complainant's  business  was  serloosly  and  inju- 
riously Interrupted.  June  SO,  1908,  when  a  nnmber 
of  men  and  girls,  employees  of  complainant,  \ 
being  escorted  from  the  factory  to  their 
they  were  met  by  a  number  of  men  and  boys  and 
a  very  serious  riot  occurred.  The  employees  were 
hissed  and  called  scabs;  bricks  and  stones  wece 
thrown  at  those  escorting  them,  and  some  shooting 
occurred.  Four  of  the  girls  deposed  that  appellant 
John  O'Brien  passed  them  on  that  occasion*  and 
called  them  scabs  and  other  names  in  a  tbreatenlBg 
way.  Finally,  there  occurred  what  Is  called  a 
sympathetic  strike,  by  the  Teamsters  Union,  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  occurred  by  the  request  of 
officers  of  unions  whose  members  had  qoU  oom- 
plalnant's  employ  and  were  **  prosecuting "  tbe 
strike.  Before  this  sympathetic  strike,  complain- 
ant's teaming  and  hauling  had  been  done  by  the 
Arrow  Transfer  Company,  and  that  company  ooold 
not,  by  reason  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  fulllll  Its 
teaming  contract  with  complainant,  because  the 
teamsters  In  its  employ  would  not  be  permitted  to 
haul  for  complainant.  The  result  was  that  June 
24, 1908,  all  teaming  and  hauling  of  merchandise  to 
and  from  complainant's  factory  was  stopped. 

O'Brien,  in  his  answer,  says  he  was  fined  July  2, 
1908,  which  was  under  the  rule  to  show  canas 
entered  on  the  petition  filed  June  22, 1908.  He  says 
that,  since  July  2,  1903,  he  has  not,  In  any  way, 
participated  in  the  strike.  The  court,  on  the  peti- 
tion filed  June  22nd,  could  only  investigate  his  eon- 
duct  prior  to  that  date,  and  in  his  answer  he  gives 
no  account  of  himself  in  the  Interval  between  June 
22nd  and  July  2nd,  except  denying  participation  la 
the  riot  of  June  SOth. 

The  purpose  of  the  strike  by  complainant's  em- 
ployees, and  their  prosecution  of  it  as  described, 
was  to  compel  the  complainant  to  execute  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  bllL  The 
drafts  of  agreements,  three  in  number,  purport  to 
be  with  the  different  unions,  whose  numbers  were 
in  complainant's  employ.  The  draft  of  agreement 
with  the  MeUl  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass 
Moulders  and  Brass  Workers  International  Union 
of  N.  A.,  International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers, 
and  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Fire- 
men,  contains  the  following : 

"  Article  I.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby 
agrees  to  employ  none  but  members  of  the  afore- 
said organizations  or  those  who  carry  the  regular 
working  card  of  the  said  organizations,  provided 
the  various  crafts  will  furnish  such  competent  help 
as  may  be  required  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  notification. 

Article  YII.  There  shall  be  a  steward  for  each 
craft  In  each  factory  appointed  by  the  organization, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  men  working 
in  said  factory  belong  to  the  organizations. 

Art.  VIII.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part  that  the  business  agent  of  the  party 
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of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  Inter* 
viewing  any  member  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part  In  the  offices  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  dar- 
ing business  hours. 

Art.  X.  A  sympathetic  strike  to  protect  union 
principles  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this 
agreement. 

Art.  XI.  All  the  apprentices  shall  belong  to  the 
union  and  carry  the  working  card  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Art.  XII.  The  number  of  apprentices  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  for  ten  men  or  less  of  the  different  crafts.*' 
That  the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  compel  the 
.  execution  of  the  drafts  of  agreement  Is  clear.  It  Is 
averred  In  the  sworn  bill  and  deposed  to  In  the  affi- 
davits of  De  Wolf,  complainant's  president,  Kel- 
logg, its  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Edwards,  Its 
superintendent,  that  business  agenta  of  the  different 
unions  called  on  complainant,  and  insisted  on  its 
executing  the  agreements,  and  that,  when  com- 
plalnant's  president  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  agreements  were  unreasonable,  it 
was  threatened  by  one  of  said  business  agents  that, 
unless  complainant  would  sign  the  agreements,  a 
strike  would  be  called,  and  that  said  business  agents 
called  a  strike,  in  response  to  which  about  000  of 
complainant's  employees  quit  its  employ.  Appel- 
lants' counsel  admit  in  their  brief,  **  the  purpose  of 
the  strike  is  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tracts," and  at  least  three  of  appellants  so  admit  in 
their  answers.  It  is  unlawful  to  compel  one  to  exe- 
cute any  contract.  A  contract  executed  under  du- 
ress is  voidable,  and  duress  is  present  where  a  party 
'Ms  constrained,  under  circumstances  which  de- 
prive him  of  the  exercise  of  free  will,  to  agree  to 
or  to  perform  the  act  sought  to  be  avoided."  (10 
Am.  ft  fing.  Ency-,  8nd  ed.,  p.  881.)  "  Duress  per 
mintu  exists  when  a  person  is  Induced  to  perform 
an  act  to  avoid  a  threatened  and  impending  calam- 
ity." (lb.  834.)  Especially  was  the  purpose  to 
compel  complainant  to  execute  the  agreements  in 
question  an  unlawful  purpose.  Article  I  strikes 
at  the  right  of  contract,  and  provides  that  com- 
plainant  shall  employ  none  but  members  of  the 
several  unions,  thus  discriminating  in  favor  of  one 
class  of  men  and  excluding  all  others.  I  n  Matthews 
T.  The  People,  20S  111.,  889,  the  court,  discussing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Free  Employment  Agency 
Act,  say,  p.  401:  **  An  employer  whose  workmen 
have  left  him  and  gone  upon  a  strike,  particularly 
when  they  have  done  so  without  any  Justifiable 
cause,  is  entitled  to  contract  with  other  laborers  or 
workmen  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  left 
him.  Any  workman  seeking  work  has  a  right  to 
make  a  contract  with  such  an  employer  to  work  for 
him  in  the  place  of  any  one  of  the  men  who  have 
left  hlra  to  go  out  upon  a  strike.  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  contained  in  section  8  strikes  at  the 
right  of  contract,  both  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
and  of  the  employer.  It  is  now  well  settled  that 
the  privilege  of  contracting  Is  both  a  liberty  and  a 
property  right.  Liberty  includes  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts;  because  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts  Is  included  In  the  right  to 
acquire  property :  Labor  is  property.  To  deprive 
the  laborer  and  employer  of  this  right  to  contract 
with  one  another  Is  to  violate  section  2  of  article  2 
of  the  constitution  of  Illinois,  which  provides  that 
•  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.*  It  is  equally  a 
violation  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provide 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 


property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  no 
State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  *  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.'  (Ritchie  v.  People,  156  III.,  98; 
Adams  v.  Brenan,  177,  id.,  194;  Qillespie  v.  People, 
188  id  ,  178;  Fiske  v.  People,  id.,  906.)  The  provi- 
sion embodied  in  section  8  Ms  a  discrimination  be- 
tween different  classes  of  citizens  founded  on  no 
justifiable  ground,  and  an  attempt  to  exercise  legis- 
lative power  In  behalf  of  certain  classes  and  against 
other  classes,  whether  laborers  seeking  work  or 
employers.  It  falls  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
constitution.' " 

In  Am.  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  v.  Wire  Drawers,  etc.. 
Unions,  90  Fed.  Rep.,  608,  613,  the  court  say :  **  In 
this  country  the  right  to  contract  in  business  is  a 
constitutional  freedom,  which  not  even  state  legis- 
latures can  impair,  and,  certainly,  not  strike  organi- 
zations; for,  surely,  they  cannot  lawfully  do  what 
the  legislature  may  not." 

The  agreements  in  question  would,  if  executed, 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  members 
of  the  different  unions,  to  the  exclusion  of  work- 
men not  members  of  such  unions,  and  are,  in  this 
respect,  unlawful.  Contracts  tending  to  create 
a  monopoly  are  void.  (Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  v. 
Barclay  Coal  Co.,  68  Penn.  St.,  178,  pp.  186-188; 
Amot,  Jr.  V.  Preston,  etc.,  Coal  Co.,  68  N.  Y.,  668; 
Central  C.  Salt  Co.  v.  Guthrie,  86  O.  St.,  666.)  The 
legislature  of  the  State  cannot  create  a  monopoly. 
(People  ex  rel.  v.  Chicago  Qas  Co.,  180  ni.,  268, 
296-7.) 

The  purpose  of  the  strikers  Is  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  code,  which  provides  as  follows : 

**Sec.  1S8.  If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  property  of  its  lawful  use  and  man. 
agement,  or  of  preventing,  by  threats,  suggestions 
of  danger,  or  any  unlawful  means,  any  person 
from  being  employed  by  or  obtaining  employment 
from  any  such  owner  or  possessor  of  property,  on 
such 'terms  as  the  parties  concerned  may  agree 
upon,  such  persons  so  offending  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $600,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  six  months." 

"  Sec.  169.  If  any  person  shall,  by  threat,  intimi- 
dation or  unlawful  interference,  seek  to  prevent 
any  other  person  from  working  or  from  obtaining 
work  at  any  lawful  business,  on  any  terms  that  he 
may  see  fit,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $200."  1  Star  A  Curtis,  pages  1318, 
1314. 

Not  only  was  the  purpose  of  the  strike  unlawful, 
but  the  means  used  to  achieve  the  unlawful  pur- 
pose were  unlawful.  The  means  used  were  the 
acts  heretofore  mentioned,  and  thereby  injury  to 
the  complainant's  business.  The  appellants  and 
their  associates  intended  to  stop  the  business  of  the 
complainant  so  far  as  they  possibly  could,  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  they  did  stop  it  in  great  part, 
to  complainant's  li^ury.  The  following  is  con- 
tained in  the  brief  of  appellants'  counsel  which  we 
quote  as  illustrative  of  their  view  of  the  cause. 
<*How  do  picketing,  patrolling,  persuading,  or 
even  slugging,  affect  property  rights,  except  In  the 
most  fantastic  sense?  I^)ury  to  business  has  no 
independent  existence  whatever,  because  business 
has  no  tangible  existence  to  be  Injured,  in  the  true 
and  unperverted  sense." 

In  Union  Pac.  By.  Co.  v.  Ruef ,  120  Fed.  R.  102, 113, 
cited  by  counsel  for  appellants,  the  court  say: 
*<  And  that  one's  business  Is  his  or  its  property 
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is  likewise  elementary,  and  is  conceded  by  alL  And 
that  liberty  means  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
when  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of  no  other 
person,  and  the  right  to  make  contracts  with  all 
persons  upon  all  sabjects-matter,  save  and  except, 
ing  with  reference  to  Immoral  or  unlawfnl  matters, 
is  also  conceded  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
propositions."  See,  also,  Doremus  v.  Hennesseyt 
176  111.,  608,615,  in  which  the  court  say:  "Every 
man  has  a  right,  under  the  law,  as  between  himself 
and  others,  to  full  freedom  in  disposing  of  his  own 
labor  and  capital  according  to  his  own  will,  and 
any  one  who  invades  that  right,  without  lawful 
cause  or  Justification,  commits  a  legal  wrong;" 
also,  Am.  Steel  Sb  Wire  Co.  v.  Wire  Drawers  etc. 
Unions,  cited  »upra;  and  Barr  ▼.  Essex  Trades 
Council,  53  N.  J.  £q.,  101,  and  Thomas  ▼.  Conn.  etc. 
By.  Co.,  808, 817.  In  the  New  Jersey  case,  p.  112, 
the  court  say,  **  A  man*s  business  is  his  property." 
The  court  further  say,  p.  118-114:  "The  freedom 
of  business  action  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  —  men  are 
willing  to  embark  capital,  time  and  experience 
therein,  because  they  can  confidently  assume  that 
they  will  be  able  to  control  their  affairs  according 
to  their  own  ideas,  when  the  same  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  law.  If  this  privilege  is  denied  them,  if 
the  courts  cannot  protect  them  from  interference 
by  those  who  are  not  interested  with  them,  if  the 
management  of  business  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
owner  and  assumed  by,  it  may  be,  irresponsible 
strangers,  then  we  will  have  come  to  the  time  when 
capital  will  seek  other  than  industrial  channels  for 
investments,  when  enterprise  and  development 
will  be  crippled,  when  Interstate  railroads,  canals, 
and  means  of  transportation  will  become  dependent 
on  the  paternalism  of  the  national  government,  and 
the  factory  and  the  workshop  subject  to  the  uncer. 
tain  chances  of  co-operative  systems."  The  case 
is  instructive  as  to  the  law  In  relation  to  a  com- 
bination to  injure  one's  business.  Other  authorities 
might  be  cited,  but  we  know  of  no  well  considered 
case,  or  indeed  of  any  case,  holding  that  a  com- 
bination of  persons  to  injure  the  business  of  another 
is  not  unlawful.  That  the  appellants,  and  others 
associated  with  them,  acted  In  concert,  in  unlaw- 
fully endeavoring  to  injure,  and  in  fact  Injuring 
complainant's  business,  for  an  unlawful  purpose, 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  evidence.  They  con. 
spired,  breathed  together,  to  effect  the  unlawful 
purpose,  and  by  overt  acts  did  all  they  possibly 
could  to  that  end.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  an 
express  agreement  between  the  appellants  and 
those  associated  with  them.  It  may  be  proved  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Spies  et  al.  v.  The  People, 
122  111.,  1,  213;  Patnode  v.  Westenhaver,  114  Wis., 
460. 

In  United  States  v.  Weber,  114  Fed.  R.,  850, 
053,  the  court  say :  "  But  If  the  object  of  the  union 
is  illegal,  or  If  the  methods  employed  by  it,  either 
to  Induce  acquisitions  to  Its  ranks,  or  to  accomplish 
its  ulterior  purposes,  are  illegal,  it  appears  to  be 
well  settled  that  the  persons  who  combine  in  such 
efforts  are  conspirators,"  citing  cases.  The  Ian- 
guage  quoted  Is  cited  with  approval  in  ex  parte 
Richards,  117  Fed.  R.,  658,  668. 

In  Doremus  v.  Hennessey,  176  111.,  608,  614,  the 
court  say :  "  No  persons,  individually  or  by  com- 
bination, have  the  right  to,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
interfere  with  or  disturb  another  In  his  lawful  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  or  to  threaten  to  do  so,  for  the 
sake  of  compelling  him  to  do  some  act  which,  in 
his  Judgment,  his  own  interest  does  notrequlre." 


Bach  conspirator  is  responsible  for  the  acts  taA 
declarations  of  every  other  conspirator  in  furtbe- 
ance  of  the  common  purpose.  In  HamlHon  v. 
Smith,  89  Mich.,  222,  231,  dted  with  approral  ia 
Lasher  ▼.  Little,  202  111.,  651,  the  court  say :  "  Wha. 
ever  two  or  more  conspire  together  to  commit  aa 
actionable  wrong,  everything  said,  done  or  writtea 
by  any  one  of  them,  in  the  executioii  or  forttker- 
ance  of  their  common  purpose,  is  deemed  to  be 
said,  done  or  written  by  every  one,  and  is  a  reie 
vant  fact  as  to  each."  This  proposition  i«  so 
thoroughly  established  that  it  may  he  regBi&eA  as 
elementary.  (Cooley  on  Torts,  2nd  ed^  P*ge  145; 
Spies  V.  The  People,  122  111.,  p.  29R;  Patnode  ▼. 
Westenhaver,  114  Wis.,  460, 474.) 

In  reference  to  the  conduct  of  appellanta,  tbeir 
counsel,  in  their  printed  argument,  admit:  "The 
appellants  in  this  court  were  prominent  in  tbe  call- 
ing and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  said  strike,  and 
after  they  and  their  co-employees  had  leCt  tbe  ser- 
vice of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  A  Supply  Com- 
pany they  went  into  the  streets  at  different  distaaon 
from  the  place  of  business  of  the  Kellogg^  Swifecfa- 
board.A  Supply  Company  and  tookpositionawiiere 
they  could  meet  any  one  who  happened  to  be  on 
his  way  for  the  purpose  of  taking  employment 
with  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  Sb  Supply  Company. 
These  men  have  been  denominated  pickets  by  tbe 
prosecution.  It  matters  not  what  word  is  osed  to 
designate  the  office  that  they  were  performing  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  strike,  any  more  than  aome 
words  have  a  tendency  to  afltect  tbe  public  imagi. 
nation  more  than  others.  But  while  these  men  were 
standing  in  the  streets, — 300, 400,  or  600  ftot  from  tbe 
place  of  business  of  the  Kellogg  Switcbboard  A 
Supply  Company,  they  were  unquestionably  en. 
deavoring  to  Induce  all  persons  having  in  mind  tbe 
taking  of  service  with  the  complainant,  not  to  do 
so.  They  were  distributing  printed  cards  wlilck 
were  offered  in  evidence  as  Exhibit  A,  and  is  la 
thewords  and  figures  as  follows :  *  Machinists  who 
may  be  seeking  employment  at  the  Kellogg  Cora- 
pany,  know  that  the  former  employees  have  ceased 
work;^therefore,  by  accepting  a  position,  you  ai« 
talcing  a  fellow  workman's  place.' " 

The  cards  actually  distributed  were  as  follows: 
"  Machinists  who  may  be  seeking  employment  at 
the  Kellogg  Switchboard  Sb  Supply  Co.  To  know 
that  the  men  formerly  employed  there  hare  ceased 
work,  to  secure  union  conditions  to  govern  their 
employment.  Therefore,  by  accepting  a  positloa  In 
their  plant,  at  the  present  time,  you  are  taking  a 
fellow  workman's  position  and  their  position  iias 
been  endorsed  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.    Be  guided  accordingly." 

The  conspiracy  originated  simultaneously  with 
tbe  calling  of  the  strike,  and  continued  till  tlie  filing 
of  the  last  petition,  July  14,  1908.  It  was  a  single 
conspiracy,  and  the  court  on  the  hearing  of  each  of 
the  second  and  third  petitions  did  not  err  in  bear- 
ing  the  prior  evidence.  The  evidence  was  compe- 
tent as  tracing  and  showing  the  character  of  tbe 
conspiracy.    State  v.  McCahill,  72  la..  Ill ,  116. 

It  is  an  Indispensable  condition  of  the  enjoyment 
by  each  citizen  of  the  liberty  and  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  and  laws,  that  he  shall  respect 
and  not  unlawfully  Infringe  upon  the  liberty  or 
rights  of  any  other  citisen.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  impunity. 

In  Mashek  v.  The  People,  Gen.  No.  1I41S,  Masb^ 
was  sentenced  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail 
for  sixty  days,  while  Chrlstensen  was  sentenced  to 
be^so  committed  for  only  thirty  days.    We  cannot 
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find  In  the  evidence  any  reason  for  this  discrlm. 
inatlon.  Mashek  1b  not  shown  to  have  been  more 
guilty  than  Christensen.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  gallt  of  the  two, 
Mashek  was  the  less  guilty.  The  judgment,  there. 
fore,  In  Mashek  v.  The  People,  Gen.  No.  11416,  will 
be  reversed  and  judgment  will  be  entered  here  that 
Mashek  be  committed  to  the  county  jail,  there  to 
remain  for  thirty  days  (SO)  days,  unless  sooner 
legally  discharged.  In  each  of  the  other  above  en. 
titled  appeals,  the  judgment  will  be  affirmed. 

lUegalUy  of  Contract  between  Employer  and 
Union,  In  the  case. of  Podolski  et  al.  v.  Nathan 
Newman,  trustee  of  United  Garment  Workers 
Union  No.  1  of  Boston,  decided  by  Judge  Hardy 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  June  28, 
IDOi,  it  appeared  that  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  clothing  in  Boston ;  that  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  1908,  he  was  ordered  by  de- 
fendant, trustee  of  U.  G.  W.  No.  1,  to  sign  a  con. 
tract*  agreeing  to  employ  only  union  help,  pay 
union  prices,  to  work  men  only  the  number  of 
hours  stipulated  by  union,  etc.;  plaintiff  refused; 
workmen  refused  to  work  for  several  days;  on 
October  15,  plaintiff  was  notified  that  unless  he 
signed  agreement  he  would  be  prevented  from 
having  any  workmen  and  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  his  business;  plaintiff  fearing 


that  trouble  would  be  made  for  him  signed  agree- 
ment; on  October  16,  plaintiff  was  compelled  to 
execute  a  chattel  mortgage  dated  January  20, 1904; 
mortgage  on  its  face  purports  to  be  in  consideration 
of  WOO  paid  by  Newman  which  Podolski  claimed 
was  not  paid.  Up  to  May  27  plaintiff  claimed  his 
business  was  interfered  ^ith,  his  help  was  ordered 
not  to  take  bundles  from  non-union  teamsters,  and 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ  his  own  sons 
unless  they  joined  the  union  and  paid  fee  of  $25; 
because  of  this,  he  sold  out  his  business  whereupon 
Newman  began  proceedings  to  foreclose  mortgage. 
Podolski  asked  for  injunction  to  restrain  Newman 
In  his  proceedings.  The  judge  held:  "Agreement 
under  its  terms,  as  I  consider  them.  Is  not  supported 
by  any  legal  consideration  and  is  null  and  void  be- 
cause of  such  terms,  and  illegal  and  contrary  to 
good  conscience  and  public  policy.  I  find  that  the 
terms  of  the  chattel  mortgage  were  agpreed  upon  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  alleged  agreement, 
but  it  was  not  executed  until  January  20, 1904.  No 
consideration  was  given  by  the  party  defendant 
to  support  the  same  excepting  the  said  agreement 
which  it  was  given  to  secure.  Such  mortgage  was 
without  consideration  and  was  void  because  of  the 
illegality  of  the  agreement  it  was  given  to  secure, 
and  because  It  does  not  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
fourth  clause  of  said  agreement  In  Its  conditions  of 
forfeiture."    Decree  for  plaintiff. 


EXOERPTS 

Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 

Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Cliild  I<«bor  in  I«oalal«B«. 

Tour  Commissioner  specially  finds  from  contact 
with  the  laboring  classes  of  Louisiana  that  the  en. 
actment  of  a  Child  Labor  Law  is  Imperative.  The 
present  Statutory  laws,  regulating  the  employment 
of  children,  are  manifestly  Inadequate,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  vigorous,  yet  futile,  attempts 
at  their  enforcement  by  the  representative  in  this 
State  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
subject  has,  therefore,  received  most  thoughtful 
consideration  and  an  adequate  measure,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  now  being  drafted  for  enactment  Into 
law.— /?«por<  of  Bureau  of  StatUtia  of  Labor, 
Louisiana,  1902-1903. 

Hoars  of  B«llroa4  EHsployeca  In  BlMaa- 
elmaetto. 

Pursuant  to  request  the  Board  has  made  an  In- 
vestigation as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees 
upon  the  different  railroads  operated  within  the 
State.  A  public  hearing  was  given,  which  was 
thoroughly  advertised,  but  representatives  of  rail- 
road companies  only  were  in  attendance.  In  fur. 
ther  prosecution  o^  the  Inquiry,  the  Board  has 
asked  information  alike  from  employers  and  from 
the  various  classes  of  employees.  Individually  and 
through  representatives  of  their  organizations,  and 
questions  have  been  freely  answered  and  views 
freely  given. 


The  conditions  under  which  labor  Is  employed 
in  railroad  transportation  vary  widely  from  those 
which  affect  the  ordinary  employment  of  labor, 
making  it  far  more  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  establish  any  methodical  separation  between 
hours  of  business  and  other  hours,  or  to  make  arbi- 
trary rules  which  shall  govern  In  all  cases.  The 
peculiar  character  and  changing  demands  of  the 
service  made  necessary  to  fulfil  obligations  to  the 
public  prevent  continuity  and  regularity  In  work. 

While  what  Is  known  as  a  day's  work  is  recog- 
nized in  different  departments.  It  Is  not  as  a  limit- 
ing rule  which  prohibits  labor  beyond  the  hours 
named.  It  often  has  little  to  do  with  actual  con- 
tinuous labor,  the  hours  of  which  vary  widely,  ac- 
cording  to  the  particular  service  which  the  employee 
renders.  It  serves  rather  as  a  convenient  basis  for 
fixing  compensation  according  to  a  method  which 
Is  the  outgrowth  of  dealings  between  employer  and 
employee.  Men  habitually  work  overtime  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  word,  and  the  granting 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  deemed  by  many  em- 
ployees a  distribution  of  favors.  A  day's  work, 
therefore,  has  a  significance  In  this  employment 
entirely  different  from  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
phrase  In  trade  or  manufacturing  establishments. 
A  single  example  may  be  useful  In  part  Illustration. 

A  train  crew  regularly  leaves  Boston  very  early 
in  the  morning,  say  for  a  run  of  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  miles,  returning  early  in  the  afternoon 


*  For  full  agreement,  see  page  89,  Bulletin  No.  30,  March,  1904. 
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and  arriTing  at  Boston  again  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  During  the  interral  of  seyeral  boors 
between  arrival  at  and  departure  from  tbe  terminus 
of  the  outward  run,  the  men.  though  on  duty,  are 
not  actually  at  work.  In  tbe  longer  of  these  runs 
tbe  round  trips  count  as  two  days*  work,  and  com. 
pensation  is  flzed  upon  this  basis  by  agreement 
between  the  company  and  the  men.  The  following 
day  tbe  men  are  off  duty.  In  tbe  shorter  runs  a 
day  off  duty  follows  at  a  later  time. 

Labor  in  nearly  all  departments  of  railroad  work 
is  thoroughly  organised,  and  represented  by  men 
who  are  active  in  tbe  advocacy  of  measures  which 
are  deemed  to  be  for  tbe  best  Interests  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  several  associations.  Tbe  absence  of 
demand  for  legislation  by  these  organizations  is 
significant.  Taking  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  as  a  whole,  by  representatives  and  by  Indi- 
vidnal  employees,  as  we  have  talked  with  them,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  men  generally  prefer  to  be  left 
to  deal  with  these  questions  of  hours  and  compen. 
satlon  In  their  own  way,  and  without  interference 
by  legislation. 

No  company  can  rightfully  require  from  employ, 
ees  such  long^»ontinued  hours  of  labor  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  properly  performing  tasks  which 
affect  the  safety  of  the  public.  A  man  cannot  be 
rigorous  and  alert  and  watchful  without  proper 
hours  of  rest.  An  instance  in  point  was  a  case 
which  recently  arose  upon  a  street  railway,  in  deal- 
ing  with  which  the  Board  took  the  ground  that  the 
employee  in  question  was  kept  on  duty  for  too  many 
hours  consecutively,  under  circumstances  involving 
too  great  exposure  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
properly  perform  his  duty  as  watchman .  The  com. 
pany  was  required  to  provide  tbe  necessary  relief. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  railroad 
employees  do  not  desire  legislation  to  fix  hours  of 
labor  upon  railroads.  Any  attempt  at  this  time  to 
regulate  hours  of  labor  by  statute  under  present 
conditions  would  be  productive  of  more  evil  than 
good.— liailroad  CommUtioners  Report,  1904. 

•trikea  «t  Il«ab«lz»  Fr«Be«. 

The  strike  decided  upon  months  ago  by  the  textile 
operatives  of  France  for  April  1,  the  date  of  appH. 
cation  of  the  final  period  of  the  MlUerand-Colller 
law,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  from  12  to  10,  has 
already  begun  in  Boubaiz.  The  demand  of  the 
operatives  Is  for  a  minimum  wage  of  three  francs 
(67  cents)  a  day  to  all  classes  of  operatives  and  the 
abolition  of  bounties  and  fines.  A  t  present  28  mills 
of  the  46  in  Roubaix  are  affected  by  the  movement; 
6,000  operatives  have  left  the  mills  either  voluntarily 
or  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances.  On  March 
22  there  was  a  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  the  appli. 
cation  of  the  10-hour  law,  and  the  important  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  to  the  advisability  of  increasing 
the  tariff  as  compensation  to  manufacturers  for  loss 
sustained  by  reason  of  increased  cost  of  production 
entailed  by  reduction  in  labor  hours.  No  decision 
was  reached,  but  Mr.  M^llne  warned  the  Senate 
that  there  would  be  a  clamor  from  manufacturing 
centers  for  Increased  duties,  as  those  In  force  at 
present  have  become  Insufficient.  —  W.  P.  AtweU, 
Consul,  Roubaix,  France,  Mar,  29, 1904. 

€li«iive  in  BrlUali  Slioe-rAetorj  Pay. 

An  important  agreement  Is  announced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Leicester  boot  and  shoe  industry  which 


is  likely  to  influence  other  centers  of  the  same  trade. 
For  a  long  time  past  allegations  have  been  made 
that,  with  the  connivance  of  the  union,  tbe  noen 
have  restricted  tbe  output  of  the  machines  in  the 
finishing  department  and  thus  increased  the  mana. 
facturers'  difficulties,  while  the  men  have  replied 
that  they  are  ready  to  do  all  for  which  they  are 
paid.  A  piecework  statement  was  called  for,  and 
this  has  now  been  drawn  up  at  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees.  It 
is  said  that  the  new  schedule  will  insure  good 
wages  to  the  men  and  a  satisfactory  return  to  the 
em  ployers.  A  correspondent  of  a  Nottingliam  news- 
paper. In  referring  to  this  subject,  makes  the  signifi- 
cant comment  that  '*  at  last  there  seems  a  prospect  of 
British  workmen  competing  with  American  work- 
men  in  tbe  shoe  trade  after  being  beaten  twenty 
years,  because  British  workmen  work  as  little  as 
possible  and  will  not  let  machines  do  more  than 
half  of  what  they  do  In  American  hands.  Now, 
after  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  by 
this  mad  limitation  of  output,  the  shoe-trade  union 
is  at  last  considering  a  list  of  wages  to  be  paid  not 
by  the  day,  but  according  to  work  dout,—  Frank 
W.  MaMn,  Consul,  Nottingham,  England,  May  9, 
1904. 

BBsployBseat  Av«Belea  In  Fr«B««. 

The  French  Government  has  promulgated  tbe 
new  law  concerning  employment  agencies,  tbe  im- 
portant articles  of  which  follow  : 

1.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law, 
paying  emplojrment  agencies  may  be  suppressed. 

2.  Free  employment  agencies  created  by  munlc- 
ipalities,  syndicates  of  worklngmen  or  employers 
or  both,  labor  exchanges,  farmers'  exchanges, 
mutual4ild  societies,  and  all  other  legally  consti- 
tuted associations  are  subjected  to  no  autfaori- 
xation. 

8.  Employment  agencies,  such  as  are  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  article,  with  the  exception  of  those 
created  by  municipalities,  are  required  to  deposit  a 
declaration  at  the  mayor's  office  of  the  commune 
where  they  are  established.  The  declaration  shall 
be  renewed  with  every  transf^  of  location  of  the 
agency. 

4.  In  every  commune,  a  register  setting  forth  the 
offers  and  demands  for  work  and  for  situations 
shall  be  opened  at  the  mayor's  office  and  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  public  gratuitously.  In  con- 
nection with  this  register,  there  shall  be  prepared 
classified  lists  of  the  Individual  notices  which  may 
be  added  freely  to  the  demands  for  work.  The 
communes  having  more  than  10,000  Inhabitants 
shall  create  municipal  agencies. 

6.  Every  director  or  employee  of  a  free  employ- 
ment agency  who  shall  have  collected  a  payment  of 
any  character,  on  the  occasion  of  procuring  a 
situation  for  a  laborer  or  employee,  shall  be  pun- 
ished In  the  manner  set  forth  in  article  9. 

12.  All  dispositions  contrary  to  the  present  law 
are  abrogated.  Employment  agencies  for  nurses 
are  not  covered  by  the  present  law  and  remain 
subject  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Uw  of  December 
23,  1874,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  nurses. 
Theatrical  agencies,  operatic  agencies,  and  agencies 
for  circuses  and  music  halls  are  not  subjected  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  present  law.—  Robert  P.  Skin- 
ner, Consul.  General,  Marseilles,  France,  Mag  3, 
1904. 
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Baalneaa  Fallarea  In  ilie  Valted  Statea. 

In  1908,  there  were  9,775  business  failures  lu  the 
United  States,  the  assets  being  $84,141,546  and  the 
liabiliUes,  $154,869,501.  The  causes  of  the  failures 
are  classified  under  11  headings  in  the  following 
table,  with  percentages : 


rAILUBSS  rO«  RPICIFItD 
Caussi  IH  1»0S 

Cactsbs  of  Failurks. 

NnmlMr 

'.  ncompetence,     . 

nexperience,      . 

liaok  of  capital,  . 
Unwise  credits,  . 
Failures  of  others,     . 
ExtraTagance,    . 
Neglect,        .       .       .       . 
Competition. 
Specific  conditions,    . 
Speculation, 
Fraud,  

2,002 
627 

8,179 
882 
278 
88 
276 
249 

1,688 
94 

1.018 

21 
6 

83 
8 
8 
1 
3 
2 

17 
1 

10 

Total,  .... 

9,775 

100 

It  will  be  seen  that  lack  of  capital,  or  what  is 
equivalent  thereto,  the  effort  to  do  too  large  a  vol. 
ume  of  business  for  the  capital  employed,  was  the 
cause  assigned  for  88  per  cent,  nearly  one-third  of 
all  failures.  Incompetence  was  the  next  largest 
factor,  accounting  for  21  per  cent  of  the  year's  CbII- 
ures*  These  two  cAuses,  due  to  faults  of  those 
falling,  accounted  for  64  per  cent  of  all  suspensions. 
Specific  conditions,  including  happenings  such  as 
financial  stress,  crop  fallnres,  fires,  etc.,  caused  17 
per  cent  of  failures.  —  Bra<Utreet%  Jan.  30, 1904. 

Aliea  ArrlTala  »t  Uie  Port  of  Hew  York. 

Aliens  to  the  number  of  148,985  landed  at  the  port 
of  New  York  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1906,  of 
which  number  122,517  were  steerage  passengers  or 
immigrants.  The  Italians  headed  the  list  with  41,. 
966,  or  29.2  per  cent  of  the  total ;  the  Hebrews  were 
second  with  17,166,  or  11.9  per  cent;  the  Germans 
third  with  16,288,  or  11.8  per  cent;  the  Poles  fourth 
with  11,078,  or  7.7  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of 
alien  arrivals,  16.8  per  cent  were  under  14  years 
of  age:  79.1  per  cent  between  14  and  46  years  of 
age;  and  6.6  per  cent  46  years  and  over.  The  llllt. 
erates  constituted  19.7  per  cent  of  the  aliens  of  14 
years  of  age  and  over.  Considering  the  national- 
ities in  regard  to  illiteracy,  48.6  per  cent  were 
Italians,  12  per  cent  Poles,  and  11.6  per  cent  He- 
brews. Forty  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals  were 
destined  to  points  in  New  York  State,  and  19.4  per 
cent  to  points  in  Pennsylvania.— S»/to<<n,  Dq)art- 
ment  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  March,  1904. 

Froo  BHiplojBSoat  Bare««  1m  How  York. 

The  New  York  State  Free  Employment  Bureau 
received  6,274  applications  for  work  and  4,717  appli- 
cations  for  help  during  the  year  1908.  There  were 
4,466  situations  secured,  covering  49  trades  and  avo- 
cations.  Of  the  people  securing  positions  8,694  were 


women  and  862  men.  The  number  of  men  employed 
through  the  Bureau  showed  an  Increase  of  689  over 
the  previous  year.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
plicants secured  situations,  an  increase  of  nine  per 
cent  over  1902.  Among  the  applicants  for  positions 
8,258  were  men  and  8,016  were  women.  Of  the 
women  1,949  were  foreigners.  There  were  782  mar- 
ried men  who  reported  having  916  children,  624  of 
whom  were  dependent  on  them  for  support;  the 
married  women  numbered  1,498,  having  1,464  chil- 
dren, 751  being  dependent  Two  men  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  while  152  women  were  illiterate. « 
Bulletin,  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York, 
March,  1904. 

Orowih  of  tlio  1JmMo«  Siatoa. 

**  The  United  States  has  grown  in  commercial  pros- 
perity since  1896  more  rapidly  than  its  people  ever 
dreamed  to  be  possible.  They  have  been,  in  fact, 
taken  by  surprise  by  this  development^'*  says  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  ' '  They  were.  In  large  measure, 
unprepared  for  It.  The  growth  of  the  country  has 
been  more  rapid  than  the  facilities  for  transacting 
business,  for  moving  the  merchandise  and  taking 
care  of  the  immense  volume  of  exchanges.  The 
railroads  and  other  corporations  have  been  obliged 
to  Improve  their  facilities  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  this  growth  in  business,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  preparations  for  that  further  expan- 
sion in  trade  and  commerce  which  must  inevitably 
be  in  store  for  this  country."  Our  contemporary 
presents  this  table,  giving  percentages  of  Increase 
from  1896  to  1908,  as  illustrative  of  what  has  gone 
before : 

Population, 14.4 

Wealth  (estimated),  ....  80.0 
Money  in  circulation,  ....  67.1 
Production  of  gold,        .....  40.0 

Foreign  commerce 87.2 

Production  pig  iron 106.9 

Production  wheat 49.1 

Production  cotton, 49.8 

RaUway  freight  traffic,  1896  to  1902,  .  76.8 
Ballway  passenger  traffic,  1805  to  1902,  28.8 
Consumption  wines  and  liquors, .  .87.2 
Value  manufacturing  products,  1890  to 

1900, 74.8 

Post  office  receipts, 68.4 

Immigration, 140.8 

Savings  bank  deposits,  ....  68.8 
Bank  clearings.  New  York,  .  .  142.9 
Bank  clearings,  outside  of  New  York,  91.4 
National  bank  deposits  (individual),  .  90.6 
National  bank  loans,  ....  86.8 
National  bank  cash  reserve, .  .78.8 
State  bank  deposits,  .  .161.0 
Trust  company  deposits,  .  .  .171.0 
Private  bank  deposits,  ....  126.8 
Deposits  all  banks,  etc.,  except  sav- 
ings,          188.0 

Loans  of  all  banks,  etc.,  except  sav- 
ings   106.0 

Cash  of  all  banks,  etc.,  except  savings,   78.1 
— Bradstreet's,  AprU  23, 1904.  T  ^ 
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Tlie  WorM*a  IroB  Pr«4aeUoB. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  the  world  for  two  years  past; 
the  fignres  being  reduced  to  metric  tons,  for  pur. 
poses  of  comparison : 


COUMTBUS. 

1»0S 

1»0S 

Increase  In 
over  IMS 

United  SUtes,     . 
Germany.     . 
Great  Britain,    . 

18,008,448 
8,402,660 
8,658,976 

18,297,400 
10,086,684 
8,686,701 

298.962 

1,682,974 

32,725 

Totals, 

All  other  coun- 
tries,     .       . 

35,060,084 
9.497,907 

87,069,735 
9,625,000 

2,009.651 
127,098 

TOTALS,  . 

44,567,991 

46,604,785 

2,136,744 

The  greater  part  of  the  iron  estimated  for  other 
countries  Is  produced  in  Europe;  Austria,  France 
and  Spain  made  little  change  in  their  output  last 
year;  Belgium  reports  a  considerable  Increase; 
while  the  Bussian  production  probably  decreased. 
In  North  America  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
Canadian  make.  The  three  leading  producers 
turned  out  79.5  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
pig  iron  last  year,  and  together  show  an  increase 
of  5.7  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  this  gain,  however, 
was  due  to  the  great  advance  in  the  German  out- 
put. The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
nearly  stationary.  The  increase  in  Germany  put 
that  country  in  the  second  place,  its  make  of  pig 
iron  passing  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  increase  was  taken  by  the 
foreign  trade,  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from 
Germany  in  all  forms  having  gained  largely  during 
1908;  the  trade  being  pushed  even  into  British 
markets.—  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
New  York,  Mar.  S,  1904. 

•trllcea  and  liOckonUi  In  JDeiuMArli. 

During  1902  there  were  66  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
Denmark  involving  135  employers  and  3,786  strikers 
or  persons  locked  out.  Twenty-one  disputes  lasted 
less  than  one  week,  17  from  one  to  13  weeks,  14  over 
18  weeks,  and  for  13  the  duration  was  not  reported. 
The  number  of  days  lost  aggregated  133,150.  Five 
disputes  were  settled  by  arbitration  and  21  by  con- 
cXWttXXon.^ Statitti9k  Aarbog,  1903,  Denmark. 

WorlclBff  Hoars  on  Pmaalan  RAllroada. 

A  report  to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies 
shows  the  following  daily  working  hours  of  rail- 
road employees :  30,598  were  employed  up  to  eight 
hours;  35,544,  from  eight  to  nine  hours;  106,868, 
from  nine  to  10  hours;  85,745,  from  10  to  11  hours; 
67,109,  from  11  to  12  hours;  13,227,  from  12  to  13 
hours;  7,144,  from  13  to  14  hours;  3,371,  from  14  to 
15  hours;  and  1,767.  from  15  to  16  hours.  A  state- 
ment is  also  made  of  the  days  of  rest  a  month  for 
228,446  railroad  employees.  Of  these  138,402  receive 
more  than  two  days  of  rest  a  month,  72,753  receive 
two  days,  10,412  one  and  a  half  days,  and  6.871  one 
day  of  Twi.  —  lHcKard  Gueniher,  OonsuU  General, 
Frankfort,  Germany,  Jan.  26, 1904. 

Public  Schools  1b  Bassls. 

According  to  tlie  latest  statistics  there  are  84,644 
public  schools  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  out  of 
which  number  40,131  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  42,688  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  remainder 


under  other  departments.  Of  the  pupUs,  78,167 
were  adulto;  8,291,694  boys,  and  1,208,902  girls.  Tbe 
teachers  number  172,000.  The  maintenance  of  all 
those  schools  cost  more  than  $25,000,000.  Tbe  aver- 
age  school  tax  for  city  schools  is  $9.50  and  for  Til- 
lage schools  $5  a  pupU.  Notwithstanding  tbe  large 
number  of  schools  there  are  7,250,000  children  of 
school  age  in  Russia  who  remain  without  any  edn. 
cation.—  Conmlar  Reports,  Rutsia,  Jawuary,  1904. 

BBaplojTBsoBt  Barcaas  1m  AvstrUu 

There  are  no  free  public  employment  offices  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment  but  the  State  assists  in  supporting  employment 
offices  created  and  maintained  by  local  govern- 
ments, associations  of  tradesmen,  or  private  so- 
cieties. The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  live 
of  these  offices  in  each  class  in  1902 : 


OrFXCis. 

AppUca- 

Uont 
for  Work 

AppUca- 
for  Help 

Poettkms 

FlOed 

Municipal  Offices,   . 
District  offices, 

106.472 
9,188 

78,694 
6,451 

02.748 
4,889 

Totals,     . 

114,655 

80,045 

67,062 

In  addition  to  these  offices,  the  so-called  Relief- 
Stations  supply  shelter  and  food  for  the  unemployed 
and  assist  them  to  And  work.  During  the  last  year 
for  which  returns  were  made  798  of  these  stations, 
in  seven  provinces,  reported  1,762,894  persons  seek- 
ing aid  and  58,699  situations  secured  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  $244,610. 

The  results  obtained  in  1902  by  bureaus  main- 
tained by  benefit  societies,  public  institutions,  and 
trade  unions  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Appllcs- 

tioni 
for  Work 

AppUca- 
forHelp 

Poattloos 
Filled 

Employees, 
Males,     .       .       . 
Females, 

^Sf«T4"T'  :    : 

Females, 

Totals, 
Males,     .       .       . 
Females, 

844,750 
209,069 
135,681 

26,569 
24,772 

7W 

370,819 
288,841 

136,478 

809,144 
126,900 
182,244 

17,828 
15,982 
1,844 

826,470 
142,882 
188,588 

189.709 
107.118 
82,591 

8,806 

198,575 
88,227 

—  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Austria,  Dee. 
22, 1908. 

•trllcos  IB  BolvlBM,  l»«S. 

During  1908.  there  were  registered  in  Belgium  76 
strikes  involving  8,250  strikers  and  enforcing  idle- 
ness upon  2,109  persons,  making  the  total  number 
of  idle  workmen  10,369.  These  conflicts  affected  78 
establishments  in  which  12,468  persons  were  em- 
ployed. Questions  of  wages  caused  45  strikes; 
trade  unionism  and  difficulties  regarding  employees, 
18 ;  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of  employment,  6; 
and  shop  rules  and  fines,  7.  Eight  strikes  resulted 
in  success  for  the  workmen,  46  in  success  for  the  em- 
ployers,  eight  in  compromise,  and  for  14  the  result 
was  not  given.  The  industry  showing  the  greatest 
number  of  difficulties  was  textiles,  with  22  strikes 
and  1,878  strikers,  the  next  being  metals,  with  10 
strikes  and  656  strikers.  Twelve  strikes,  involving 
646  strikers,  lasted  less  than  2  days;  21,  with  Ijsm 
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Striken,  from  two  to  flve  dajB;  11,  with  1,024  strlk- 
ers,  from  six  to  ten  days;  for  seTen  the  duration 
Yaried  from  11  to  SO  days;  seven  lasted  more  than 
80  days;  and  for  18  the  time  lost  could  not  be  deter, 
mined.  —  i?evH€  du  Travail,  BrtuseU,  Belgium, 
March,  1904. 

Although  trade  schools  were  in  existence,  in 
France,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and 
increased  in  Influence  constantly,  it  was  under  the 
law  of  December  U,  1880,  that  the  first  public  instl. 
tutlons  of  the  kind,  maintained  by  the  departments 
and  the  communes,  were  established.  The  results 
of  this  law  not  being  satisfactory,  new  legislation 
was  adopted  in  1886  and  1888,  and  on  January  96« 
1882,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  terms  of  which  prac- 
tical commercial  and  industrial  schools  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
to  be  maintained  in  the. same  manner  as  the  upper 
primary  schools.  Except  in  cities  having  more 
than  150,000  inhabitants,  the  State  pays  the  director 
and  the  teachers  Id  charge  of  theoretical  instruction ; 
the  State  may  also  defray  one-fourth  of  the  expense 
of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  schools. 

Children  holding  certlflcates  from  the  primary 
schools  are  admitted  without  examination  at  the 
age  of  12;  if  they  do  not  hold  certificates  they  may 
be  admitted  at  IS  years,  upon  passing  satisfactory 
examination.  Instruction  is  entirely  free.  The 
practical  commercial  and  industrial  schools  num. 
bered  49,  in  1908,  there  being  81  commercial  and 
industrial  schools  (28  for  boys,  with  4,121  pupils, 
and  eight  for  girls  with  2,266  pupils) ;  17  practical 
industrial  schools  with  2,251  pupils;  and  one  practi- 
cal commercial  school  with  80  pupils;  the  entire 
enrolmeut  numbering  8,718. 

Training  in  the  Industrial  schools  includes,  in 
addition  to  theoretical  work,  more  than  80  hours  a 
week  of  manual  training,  and  courses  in  elementary 
mechanics  and  Industrial  economics.  The  courses 
in  commercial  schools  are  equally  thorough ;  94  per 
cent  of  pupils  of  these  technical  schools  find  posi. 
tions  in  the  local  shops  and  fttctories  or  commercial 
houses. 

There  are,  in  addition,  four  national  trade  schools 
established  under  the  law  of  December  II,  1880, 
thehr  object  being  to  develop  the  necessary  skill 
and  technical  knowledge  among  youths  desiring  to 
become  apprentices  at  various  trades,  and  to  offer 
preparation  for  examinations  for  schools  of  arts 
and  crafts.  The  original  plan  has,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  been  abandoned  and  technical  edu- 
cation has  been  sufficiently  developed  for  the  pupils 
of  these  schools  to  find  employment  as  Journeymen 
upon  completing  their  courses;  for  this  reason  the 
schools  were  transferred,  in  1900,  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  Since  this  transfer 
Durked  Improvements  have  been  made  resnlting  in 
greater  prosperity  for  the  schools.  In  1908,  these 
four  national  trade  schools  had  1,213  pupils  en. 
rolled.— JStOteMfi  deVOfietdu  TraoaH,  Paris,  F#6. 
rMary,2904, 

Pr*««  Shjurlnff  !■  WmU  Blrer. 

The  following  circular,  signed  by  G^eo.  A.  Chace, 
Treasurer  of  the  Bourne  Mills,  Fall  River,  speaks 
for  itself: 

Fall  Riyeb,  Mabsachusbtts,  July,  1904. 
To  the  Emploifeee  of  the  Bourne  MiUs, 

It  is  with  onnsiial  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  an- 
nounce that  profit  sharing  will  be  continued  another 


six  months  by  a  special  vote  of  the  board  of  dlrec 
tors. 

I  am  glad  to  hand  you  herewith  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent  for  all  faithful  employees,  being 
the  thirtieth  consecutive  semiwinnual  dividend  on 
wages. 

A  strike  of  weavers  lasting  fourteen  weeks  has 
occurred,  and  many  thought  that  profit  sharing 
would  be  discontinued  on  that  account. 

I  have  never  maintained  that  profit  sharing  is  a 
cure  for  strikes;  its  utility  runs  In  other  directions. 

A  strike  is  an  act  of  madness  and  folly;  there  is 
no  cure  but  the  return  of  reason  and  prudence. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  here  March  11, 
1904,  was  the  impetuous  demand  that  a  faithful  em. 
ployee  be  summarily  discharged,  which  of  course 
was  refused. 

Every  other  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  freely 
and  friendlily  discussed  only  an  hour  before  .in  .the 
conference  with  a  committee  of  weavers  in  the 
presence  of  their  priest  who  brought  them  to  my 
office  for  the  purpose ;  and,  again,  fourteen  weeks 
later  when  the  committee  met  me  by  request  of 
their  president  and  all  signed  the  new  ag^reement; 
both  interviews  were  conducted  and  concluded  in 
the  most  cordial  manner. 

In  every  other  way  except  in  the  loss  of  nearly 
$70,000  to  the  community  in  wagfes,  the  strike  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  advantage  —  we  are  all  wiser 
than  we  were  on  March  11, 1904,  and  the  experience 
has  been  good  for  us. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  plan  of  buy- 
ing cotton  permits  us  the  privilege  of  pricing  it 
whenever  we  choose  or  need  to  use  it,  and  that  the 
first  lot  of  cotton  ordered  into  process  since  the 
strike  actually  costs  us  over  six  cents  a  pound  less 
than  it  would  have  cost  if  we  had  had  to  price  it  on 
the  market  of  March  11, 1904. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  graphic  to  you,  let  me 
illustrate:  the  mills  of  Fall  River  use  normally 
100,000  bales  of  cotton  in  fourteen  weeks,  and  Uie 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  that  quantity  of  cot- 
ton  is  now  over  $8,000,000  from  its  price  on  the  date 
of  the  strike;  contrast  this  vast  sum  of  money 
with  the  total  dividends  reported  paid  last  quarter, 
$247,150,  and  you  get  an  Idea  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  caused  so  many  mills  to  curtail  produc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  drop  of  six  cents  a  pound 
in  cotton  the  business  to^lay  is  not  profitable,  the 
bids  for  goods  being  made  upon  a  basis  of  about 
seven  cents  for  cotton  or  four  cents  below  its  pres- 
ent market  value. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  utterly  discouraged;  the 
fact  that  the  mills  are  now  run  for  the  benefit  of 
the  help  and  the  community  should  bind  us  to- 
gether In  mutual  helpfulness  and  interdependence, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  for  which  I  invite  your  appreciation  and 
co-operation. 

Better  times  cannot  be  very  far  off,  although  I 
have  to  admit  that  my  wish  is  father  of  my  hope; 
and  my  ambition  in  any  event  will  continue  to  be, 
as  I  stated  to  the  weavers'  committee  at  the  conclu. 
sion  of  our  last  conference,  to  make  your  place 
here  the  best  place  for  you  in  all  the  world. 

DttBveroaa  Oe«Bp»ttOMi  1b  Clre«i  Brliala. 

According  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  London,  for 
June,  the  number  of  cases  of  lead,  mercurial,  phos- 
phorus,  and  arsenic  poisoning,  and  of  anthrax  re- 
ported under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  during 
May  was  45,  the  number  of  deaths  being  two. 
uigmzeo  uy  '^wJ  v^v^pc  ln^ 
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The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  num- 
l)er  of  cases  and  deaths  for  May,  1904,  and  for  the 
Ave  months  ending  May,  1904 : 


Cases 

Deaths 

DISEASRS. 

r^li 

a  Months 
End- 

'"f«y. 

."ii^ 

S  Months 
End- 

I.«ad  poisoning,      . 

Mercurial  poison- 
ing, 

Phosphoius  poison- 
ing. 

Arsenic  poisoning, . 

Anthrax,  . 

41 

1 
1 
2 

229 
2 

1 

4 
22 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

Totals,    . 

45 

258 

2 

10 

In  addition  to  the  cases  included  in  the  table 
under  lead  poisoning,  there  were  15  cases  (includ- 
ing three  deaths)  during  May  among  house  paint- 
ers and  plumbers;  for  this  class  of  workmen,  there 
were  69  cases  (including  14  deaths)  for  the  Ave 
months  ending  May,  1904. 

PopnlAttOB  or  Italjr. 

The  population  of  Italy  in  1901,  from  the  census 
taken  February  10, 1901,  was  32,475,253,  comprising 
16,155,130  males  and  16,320,123  females.  The  religions 
of  Italy  and  number  of  people  professing  such  be- 
liefs follow:  CHtholic.  31,539,863;  Protestant,  66,506 ; 
Hebrew,  35,617;  Greek,  2,472;  other  religions,  338; 
86,092  persons  were  reported  as  having  no  religion, 
while  the  beliefs  of  796,276  persons  were  not  obtain- 
able. 

Nlffht  Work  A»r  WoaseB. 

In  a  memorial  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of 
International  Association  for  Labor  I^eglslatlon 
on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women,  n 
general  summary  is  given  of  the  legislation  in  force 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  bearing  on 
this  subject. 

In  September,  1901,  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  at  the  assembly  held  at 
Basle,  instructed  the  International  Labor  OfUce  to 
Institute  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  night  work 
among  women  in  the  various  countries.  Subse- 
quently a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
condition  of  legislation  on  women's  night  work  in 
most  states  with  important  industries,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  such  legislation  on  the  general  conditions 
of  industry,  justified  the  abolition  in  full,  on  prin- 
ciple, of  night  work  for  women.  In  1903,  this  com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Board  of 
the  International  Association  to  address  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to  request 
It  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  international  congress 
with  the  object  of  forbidding,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
national convention,  night  work  for  women  in  any 
industry. 

In  respect  to  the  legislation  regarding  night  work 
affecting  women,  the  countries  are  divided  into  the 
following  four  classes : 

1.  States  that  have  issued  no  interdict  against 
night  work  for  women. 

2.  States  where  this  Interdict  is  issued  solely  In 
respect  to  young  females  up  to  a  certain  age  limit. 

8.  States  where  this  interdict  only  refers  to  cer- 
tain  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

4.  States  where  the  Interdict  against  night  work 
for  women  of  all  ages  and  in  every  kind  of  industrial 


work  is  laid  down  in  principle,  with  certain  i 
tions. 

Japan  is  the  only  State  where  do  restrictioss 
exist  regarding  hours  of  labor  either  by  nl^t  or 
day.  In  South  Australia,  and  in  foiutaen  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Oklahoma  Territory,  tbe 
labor  of  women  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  bonrs 
a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week;  no  distinction,  bowerer, 
being  made  bet^^^een  day  and  night  employmeoc 
In  Spain,  women's  work  is  restricted  to  II  boon  a 
day,  but  females  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are 
allowed  to  work  eight  hours  a  night. 

In  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Georgia,  night  work 
is  forbidden  to  females  under  21  years  of  age.  In 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  New  Sooth 
Wales,  and  Ohio,  the  age  limit  is  18  years,  and  is 
Hungary,  Luxemburg,  and  Wisconsin,  those  below 
18  are  forbidden  to  work  at  night.  In  1907  a  law 
will  come  into  force  in  Italy  prohlbltlDg  night  work 
for  women  of  all  ages. 

In  Russia,  the  prohibition  of  night  work  only  ap- 
plies to  women  working  In  the  mines  and  in  the 
textile  industries.  In  Austria,  the  Bast  Indies, 
Luxemburg,  FinUnd,  and  Sweden,  the  prohlblCloo 
applies  to  women  working  In  factories,  mines,  and 
smelting  furnaces.  In  Germany,  the  prohibition  Is 
extended  to  workshops  with  motor  power,  and  la 
Switzerland  to  all  workshops  employing  more  than 
five  hands.  In  the  following  countries  night  work 
is  prohibited  to  women  In  all  industrial  parsnlts  la 
establishments  employing  a  stalf  exceeding:  Five 
hands,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Ontario;  four  hands, 
Victoria;  three  workwomen,  Basle  City;  two  work- 
women, the  Swiss  cantons  of  Glarus  and  St.  Gall, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand;  one  workwoman. 
In  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Solo- 
thurn,  Aargau,  and  Nenchfttel. 

In  the  following  countries  and  states  night  work 
for  women  is  forbidden  without  distinction  as  to 
age:  Germany,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
Maasachusetts,  Nebraska,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Manitoba,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Queensland,  Vic- 
toria.  New  Zealand,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Aostxia, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Russia. 

Howi  of  Rett. 

In  discussing  the  hours  of  rest  at  night  leqnlred 
by  working-women,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  mini, 
mum  should  be  12  hours,  leaving  10  boors  for  regu- 
lar daily  work;  one  hour  for  rest  during  working 
hours,  and  one  hour  for  any  authorized  extra  woik 
that  might  be  required  on  special  occasions.  The 
Interval  between  two  days'  work  varies  greatly  in 
diff<erent  states  and  countries.  In  New  Zealand 
and  New  Jersey,  the  period  is  18  hours;  In  Ohio 
and  New  South  Wales,  11  boors;  in  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  10  hours;  la 
Switzerland  the  night's  rest  Is  10  hours  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  and  nine  boors  from  June  to  Ao- 
gust;  In  Italy  and  Portugal  the  night's  rest  Is  10 
hours  from  November  to  April,  and  eight  hoars 
from  May  to  October;  a  rest  of  nine  hours  Is  al- 
lowed  In  Germany,  Austria,  the  East  Indies,  Great 
Britain,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Nova  Sootia, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Victoria.  In  France, 
women  cannot  work  between  nine  p.m.  and  five 
A.M.;  and  In  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Nebraska, 
the  forbidden  hours  are  from  10  p  Ji.  to  six  ▲.M. ;  In 
Hungary,  Luxemburg,  Finland,  and  Russia,  the 
principle  of  an  eight-hours'  rest  is  recognized.— 
Labour  Qcutette^  CatMuta,  June,  1904. 
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Pj&bOT  Chronology,  whlcti  furms  a  Pmrt  of 
the  Buremu  Report  each  y«ur,  oaottiln^  lafor- 
matloD  rolfltlnf  to  Hoim  of  Labor,  Wagiex^ 
Tnudea  t^nloDS,  and  Labor  Leglalatlon.  Biib- 
■eqnent  to  1S97^  all  aTallablfl  data  n^latlng^  to 
th«  Condition  of  Worklugmen  have  uIko  haen 
deluded  in  tbe  Chronologj",.] 

1  »0».  I.  Unemployment ;  H.  Labor  Chro- 
nology (4  c);  clotb  (13  c), 

1&94.  I.  Compeniatlon  to  Ctrtaln  Oocn. 
pa£ioni  of  Gradnatoa  of  Col]of(OB  for  Women 
(4  cO ;  n.  DUtributlon  of  Wealth  (^  c)  J IH, 
Labor  Chronology  (Jr.);  cloth  {IS  c,). 

1 SD5.  I.  Relation  o  f  th  e  Liquor  Tm(H  c  to 
FauperUtm,  Crirae^  and  Insanity  (O.  P.);  H, 
0r*ded  Weefely  Wageii,lSl&-lSOl  C/^O  J  HI, 
Labor  Chronology  (4  c.) ;  cloth  (24  c). 

l!loe«  I,  Social  and  Indnatrfal  Changet  In 
the  County  of  Bamitable  {6 1,};  IT.  Gnided 
Weekly  Wages,  1510-1891  (7  c);  HI.  Labor 
CJhronology  (4  c) ;  cloth  (14  c). 

1S07.  I.  Comparative  Wagen  and  PrlccB, 
IMO  18»T  (4  t\) ;  H.  Qnided  Weekly  Wages, 
1810-1891  (9  c.) ;  TIL  Labor  Chronology  (4  c) ; 
doth  (  I4c.). 

1 8f)9.  L  Sunday  Labor  (ff  c.) ;  IT,  traded 
Weekly  Wagei,  18l{Kie&l  (12  cO;  HI.  Labor 
Chronology  (Tr.);  cloth  (57  c). 

]i!iO0»  I,  C^angea  In  Condnotlng  Retail 
Trade  In  Bonton,  alnce  1S74  (4  c.) ;  H.  Labor 
Chronology  (7c.);  cloth  (lie}. 

1S4II,  L  Fopolullon  of  Ma8«aehuBett«j, 
IBOa  (O.  P,);  n.  Co-operatlvo  Tndastrial  In- 
rarancw  (8  c.) ;  HI.  Graded  Fricea,  leiO-lSQI 
(14c)i  cloth  (i?G  c). 

100  i-  L  Labor  Chronologj',  1900  (4  c.)l 
n.  Labor  Chronology,  IBOI  (4  c.)  ;  IIL  l^coa 
and  Lo«t  of  Living,  1B72-1903  (4  cj;  IV. 
Labor  Lawa  (4  c,);  cloth  <I5  «0. 

IftlW*  I.  Annoal  Report  to  tbe  Legislature 
(O,  P  ) ;  n.  Labor  Chronology,  iS02  (O.  V  )  I 
IIL  Mercantile  Wagea  and  Salaries  (4  c.) ; 
IV.  Sex  Id  Induutry  (J  r,>;  cloth  {1*J  c). 

ll»03.    L  Race  In  I^duairy  {S  c). 


[Each  of  cbofie  annual  reports  presents 
comparisons,  for  identical  establinhmentB^  be. 
tween  two  or  more  years  as  lo  Capital  In- 
veated,  Goods  Jdade,  Peraoua  Employed, 
Wagea  Paid,  etc.  The  Eodiistrlal  Chronoiogy, 
which  forms  a  Part  of  each  Report,,  incladea 
Industrial  Chronology  by  Towdb  and  Indue- 
trie»,  Indufllrlal  Dlvidende^i^tock  Price  Qoota- 
tfooa,  etc.  Beginniijg  with  the  year  1H99,  the 
Parts  of  the  Annual  Btatietlca  of  Mannfactitrea 
are  published  (Separately ,] 

1II9SI.  L  yannfactnr^a;  H.  Chmnology. 
Doth  (If  c), 

1698.  I,  If Miufactures ;  11.  Chronology, 
Cloth  {16  c). 

■  1194.  I,  Manufactnres;  n.  Chronologj'. 
Cloth  (12  c), 

1699.  L  Mannfactnrea;  11.  Chronology, 
aoth  (ISc). 

IS94.  I.  Manofacturoa;  U.  Chronology, 
aoth  (//c). 

1897,  I.  Manufactures;  U.  Chronology. 
Cloth  {II  c.h 

1898.  L  Manufactures ;  II,  Textile  In- 
du«trl m;  IIL  Ch ronolog^y .    a oth  ( i ^  c ») , 

1699.  I.  InduPtrial  Chrouology  (4  c): 
n.  Btatlfttlca  of  ManufacturoB  (4  c);  cloth 

19Q0.  I.  Indnatrial  Chronology  (4  c); 
U,  Btatlfltlc«  of  Manufactures  (4  c);  cloth 

IftOl,  I.  Induiitrial  Chronology  (O,  PO; 
n.  Btatlfltlca  of  Manufacture*  (9  c);  HI. 
Wanufacturea ;  Compirlsona,  lSeft-1900  (S  c.) ; 
cloth  {JOc), 

l»o«.  L  Indnitrial  Chronology,  1902  (t>- 
P.};  U.  Statietlca  of  Mauufaotnres  (3  c); 
cloth  {10  c,}, 
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[Th«  DecDiutlal  Cffuiafe  of  189fi  comprlBeB 
fievea  ¥oluaie«.| 

Vol.  I.  Ont  of  pHnU 

Vol.  II.  PopuIfltioD  uid  SooIaI  Btetiatloa, 
cloth  (31  c.) 

VgL  in.  Fopulation  and  Soolid  Statlstici, 
doth  (24  r.). 

Vol.  IV,  Populfttlon  aod  Sodml  Stattotlce, 
diotb  {43  cO. 

Vol.  V.    MapnfuctuTOB,  cloth  (2fJ  c). 

Vol.  VT.  The  Fmheilc^f  GoaunercQ,  Atid 
Agiiom]tur4B»  doth  (JiV.l. 

VoL  VII.  Bocial  Stiit3«tlc«  md  Geoeml 
Bnmmarlas,  doth  {lOc). 

eipecfjil  R^porti, 

A  Hoaual  of  XHstribDilvv  Co-openbtion  — * 
18«6  Co  c). 

Report  of  tbo  Annual  ConTeatlon  of  the 
Natlonul  AMMiciatlon  of  OdloiJilii  uf  Burcifcue 
of  Lalsor  Btatlatici  £ji  the  Umtad  State*-- 
1902  {Sc.y  ;  1903  (o  c). 

I*alior  Miil1etin«« 

No.  10,  Apbil,  I  n90.  Labor LegtilAtloD  of 
IHQ'B  —  Tmdc  L'uig^Dism  !iu  KJ  fuseacbuiietta  {irtor 
to  188D  — '  Cotitrjict*  T?iilh  Worklugmeo  upon 
P^bllo  Work  —  Foretgn  Lobor  Dii'tnrbaDcca 
In  1S9T  —  Quarterly  Review  of  Employmeiit 
and  Eanihigi :  Ending  Apiil,  1869  ^  £dltarl&l| 

Ko.  U,  Jm.T,  IIWO.  Ocrtahj  Teneojent 
Condltioafi  In  Boston  —  Quarterly  Review  of 
Eoaployiueatp&od  EantlagB :  Eodlog  July,  1S99 

No.  14,  MjkTp  lOOO.  Pnee  ruhllo  Em. 
pjoyineat  Officea— KmployDiutit  aod  Vnvm- 
ploymeat  lu  the  Buot  and  t^boo  aiid  Puper 
Itidtittdeii  —  LcgkhitioQ  alTcciing  Ilourft  of 
Labor  — Quarterly  Review  of  Employroent 
And  EoriiltigH:  Ending  April  SO,  IQOO  — gla- 
ti^fttlc&l Abatrauta  ( Jc). 

No.  13,  AimpsT,  lOftH.  HouBchold  Kx- 
pcuHt'fl  —  CotxiparaLive  Occ:upat;on  f^tatiaLii-e 
lor  the  Citieft  of  Fall  River,  Nuw  Bedford, 
•lid  TaostoG  — Lilt  of  tJubjecl*  portal nlng  to 
Labor  oouirldored  in  tbe  LuLest  Reports  of 
Atneilmui  Htt&titiLlcal  Bureaci*  —  Mafleacb^«etta 
Labor  L«idalatloa  In  IWJO  —  Qnarteriy  ReTle  w 
of  KujployiDtrDt  ajiad  EarDlngii :  Ending  July 

No.  17^  Februakt,  19IH-  OccnpatioDd 
of  ResldbnLa  of  Boston:  By  Dl«trlct0  —  Un- 
omploytnent  In  Bu«ton  BuUdlug  Traded  — 
Conjugal  Condltloo  ol  Woraon  ^Enployod  In 
Redtauranitt  —  Cotnijiartttivfi  £ami*jg^ri  lu  Five 
Leading  Indodtrles  —  ReAident  Pupiln  in  Pnb- 
lio  and  Private  gohooia  la  Booton  —  BtAil«tlcal 
Ab&tractB  (3  c.}. 

Ko.  21,  Fkhkuart,  1009.  Phyeica  y  De- 
lectivoPoptilaLlotiiu  M.ULi>[i«hiJ§eltBia  ReLatloQ 
to  Indufltrj'  —  Distribution  of  tho  Industrlid 
Population  of  MaBfl4ohi»«ttk  —  Conipoleory 
Ar\}Uratioa  In  New  0oatb  Wales  »  Quarterly 
E«cord    of   Btrikea  ->  Btitiiilcal   Abi^traolB 


No.  37,  AcQCTBT,  10^8.  AlleoB  In  Isdiunr 
— Iiatolg'ratton  Aet  of  the  United  j^tata*  — 
Labor  Day  —Labor  L«>gti1atlon in  1903  —  Qu«r^ 
terly  Record  of  UtiikM  —  Btatittleal  Abstracts 
{4  r.). 

No.  29,  Jaituabt,  1»«4.  Eight-hour  Day 
-  LlceuKlng  of  Bar^hers  — Early  CloelAsr  &tid 
Half-holiday  Laws  of  Auilrala«ia —  Iiida»- 
trial  Btndie*,  froprletora  —  Palacctt  for  the 
People  —  Quarterly  Record  of  @trikea  (S  c). 
No.  30,  ALmcQ,  1V4I4.  National  Tmdea 
Aiiio«liiti&n  —  H«aa(beliti0ettB4K>m  Lfviu^  In 
Other  6tatet  —  Indnstrial  BetlermeolA  —  A 
Fartiftl  ReltgiotiBCanvaaflof  Boaton  — Ourreot 
Oomment  on  Labor  Qneattooa  —  Bi-mODtlilj 
Record  of  Strifcea  and  Lcckcnta  —  Prioea  of 
Certain  ArtideH  of  Food  In  Torooto,  Canada, 
and  UftBtiadShu^otta  —  Industrial  Agreementa  — 
Labor  Legialatton  in  Other  States  and  Foi«lgii 
CooDtricA  -  Recent  L«gal  Labor  DeeSaloaa  ^— ^ 
StatlBtical  Ab»tnicti  (d  c). 

No.  31,  Mat,  I  BOA.  City  Labor  Id  y^mmmm. 
chuAetta  —  Review  of  Employment  and  Eath- 
Inge  for  6lx  MoDtha  ending  April  Sd,  1004  — 
Averagp  Retail  Prii  ei  In  ITOiaes— Blmonthlj 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouta  —  Editorial, 
Rot.  Jeeee  H.  Janes  —  Indaetrlal  Agreemeal* 
--  Current  Comment  on  Labor  Queadooi  ^-^ 
Labor  LegUlavlou  la  Other  etatea  and  Fordgn 
C^nntrioa  — Recent  Legal  Labor  Itecitiona— i- 
Exoerpta  —  Statiatical  Abetnota  (J  cO« 


IjalMir  ihBd  Indnatiinl  Citron f^lorffy. 

[Since  1S99  those  parts  of  tho  reports  on  the 
StnttaiiCM  of  Labor  and  ^tntJiatlCfl  of  Maunfots 
tQTeii  relalScg  to  these  euLJecte  hav«  been 
iKiMnd  ton^etbcr  In  rei^ponAe  to  a  demand  for 
Bamo.  The  folJowing  doth  bonnd  cople*  are 
in  print  and  will  bo  mallcid  upon  r«oefpt  of 
amount  noted  for  poBtaga,] 

IIIOI— ScenU. 

itaa— aocnta. 
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LABOR   AND   EDUCATION. 


[The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Officials  of  Labor  Bureaus  of  America  was  held 
at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  July  12-16, 1904.  The  delegates  present  represented  the  District  of 
Columbia  (United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census),  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  E^ansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario,  Canada.  The  paper  which  follows  was 
prepared  and  delivered  by  William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.D.,  LLJD.,  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  Convention,  one  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  for 
his  epoch-marking  address  on  the  consanguinity  of  Labor  and  Education  —  natural  and  invincible 
allies  in  the  conflict  with  capital  that  has  no  higher  aim  than  profit.  We  believe  that  the  labor 
question  will  be  solved  by  a  tripartite  alliance  between  the  college  man,  the  educated  working- 
man,  and  the  educated  employer.  Educated  labor,  educated  capital,  and  he  whose  education  is 
his  capital,  will  combine  against  mere  commercialism  and  will  win  a  substantial  and  lasting 
victory.  We  enlist  in  the  cause,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  and  endorsement  of  President 
Tucker's  advanced  views,  agree  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  publish  his  address  in  full  in  the 
official  publications  issued  by  the  departments  which  we  represent  at  this  Convention.] 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  nature  of  some  reflections  upon  the 
''mind"  of  the  wage  earner  —  an  expression  which  I  borrow  from  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  recent  work  by  John  Mitchell  on  Organized 
Labor :  ''  The  average  wage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
remain  a  wage  earner."*  I  would  not  take  this  generalization  in  any 
unqualified  way.  The  author  has  himself  (qualified  it  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "  average."  But  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  it  is,  I  think,  the 
most  serious  statement  which  has  been  made  of  late  concerning  the  social 
life  of  the  country,  for  it  purports  to  be  the  statement  of  a  mental  fact. 
K  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  conditions  affecting  the 
wage  earner  were  becoming  fixed  conditions,  that  would  have  been  a 
statement  of  grave  import,  but  quite  different  from  the  one  made.  Here 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  wage  earner,  from  one  well  quali- 
fied to  give  an  interpretation  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  wage 
earner  has  reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  accepts  the  fixity  of  his 

*  "Organized  Labor:  its  Problems,  Purposes,  and  Ideals  and  the  Present  and  Future  of 
American  Wage  Earners,*'  by  John  Mitchell,  page  IX.  ^^  ^ 
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condition.  Having  reached  this  state  of  mind  the  best  thing  which  can 
be  done  is  to  organize  the  wage  earner  into  a  system  through  which  he 
may  gain  the  greatest  advantage  possible  within  his  accepted  limitations. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  take  issue  with  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  (I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  trade  unions),  but  I  do  not  like  the  major  premise 
of  the  argument.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it  was  altogether 
true.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  are  confronted 
by  this  mental  fact,  I  believe  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to  it  quite 
as  definitely  as  to  the  physical  facts  which  enter  into  the  labor  problem. 

If  '*  the  average  wage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
remain  a  wage  earner,"  we  have  a  new  type  of  solidarity,  new  at  least  to 
this  country.  No  other  man  amongst  us  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
his  condition.  The  majority  of  men  are  accepting  the  conditions  of  their 
daily  work,  but  it  is  not  an  enforced  acceptance.  This  is  true  of  the 
great  body  of  people  engaged  in  farming,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in 
most  of  the  underpaid  professional  employments.  In  the  social  order 
one  of  two  things  must  be  present  to  create  solidarity  —  pride  or  a  griev- 
ance. An  aristocracy  of  birth  is  welded  together  by  pride.  It  perpetu- 
ates itself  through  the  increasing  pride  of  each  new  generation.  An 
aristocracy  is  an  inheritance  not  of  wealth,  for  some  ^'families  "  are  very 
poor,  but  of  an  assured  state  of  mind.  An  aristocrat  does  not  have  to 
make  up  his  mind,  it  has  been  made  up  for  him.  An  aristocracy  is  in 
this  respect  entirely  different  from  a  plutocracy.  A  plutocracy  is  at  any 
given  time  merely  an  aggregation  of  wealth.  People  are  struggling  to 
get  into  it  and  are  continually  falling  out  of  it.  There  is  no  mental 
repose  in  a  plutocracy.  It  is  a  restless,  struggling,  disintegrating  mass. 
It  has  no  inherent  solidarity. 

Next  to  pride,  the  chief  source  of  solidarity  is  a  grievance.  The 
solidarity  may  be  transient  or  permanent.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the  sense 
of  grievance  lasts.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  grievance  is  worn  out;  then 
you  have  to  invent  some  other  term  than  solidarity  to  express  the  deplor- 
able condition  into  which  a  mass  of  people  may  fall.  But  whenever  the 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  widespread  and  permanent,  it  deepens  into  a 
grievance  which  creates  solidarity.  The  human  element  involved  is  at 
work  to  intensif)^  and  perpetuate  itself. 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  ' '  the  average  wage  earner  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage  earner,"  the  saying  assumes  unwilling- 
ness on  his  part,  the  sense  of  necessity  ;  and  therefore  a  grievance  which, 
as  it  is  communicated  from  man  to  man,  creates  a  solidarity.  If  you  can 
eliminate  the  grievance,  you  break  up  the  solidarity.  The  wage  earner 
then  becomes,  like  the  farmer,  the  trader,  the  schoolmaster,  a  man  of  a 
given  occupation.  The  fact  of  the  great  number  of  wage  earners  sig- 
nifies nothing  in  a  social  sense,  unless  they  are  bound  together  by  a  griev- 
ance, unless  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  some  conclusion  which 
separates  them  from  the  community  at  large  or  the  body  politic. 
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We  have  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  most  advanced  question  con- 
cerning *'  labor,"  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  great  men- 
tal fact  which  Mr.  Mitchell  asserts.  What  can  be  done  to  so  affect  ''  the 
mind  of  the  wage  earner  "  that  it  will  not  work  toward  that  kind  of  soli- 
darity which  will  be  of  injury  to  him  and  to  society  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  obvious  that  a  greater  freedom  of  mind  on 
the  'part  of  the  wage  earner  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  betterment  of 
his  condition.  This  betterment  of  condition  is  the  one  and  final  object 
of  the  trade  union.  I  doubt  if  one-half  of  that  which  the  trade  union  has 
gained  for  the  wage  earner  could  have  been  gained  in  any  other  way.  I 
doubt  if  one-quarter  of  the  gain  would  have  been  reached  in  any  other 
way.  Trade  unionism  is  the  business  method  of  efiecting  the  betterment 
of  the  wage  earner  under  the  highly  organized  conditions  of  the  modern 
industrial  world. 

But  trade  unionism  at  its  best  must  do  its  work  within  two  clear 
limitations.  In  the  first  place,  every  advance  which  it  tries  to  make  in 
behalf  of  the  wage  earner  as  such  finds  a  natural  limit.  The  principle  of 
exclusiveness,  of  separate  advantage,  is  a  limited  principle.  At  a  given 
point,  now  here,  now  there,  it  is  sure  to  react  upon  itself,  or  to  be  turned 
back.  Organization  meets  opposing  organization.  Public  interests  be- 
come involved.  Moral  issues  are  raised.  The  co-operating  sympathy  of 
men  which  can  always  be  counted  upon  in  any  fair  appeal  to  it,  turns 
at  once  to  rebuke  and  restraint  if  it  is  abused.  The  wage  earner  in 
a  democracy  will  never  be  allowed  to  get  far  beyond  the  average  man 
through  any  exclusive  advantages  which  he  may  attempt  through  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  second  place,  trade  unionism  can  deal  with  the  wage  earner 
only  as  a  wage  earner,  and  he  is  more  than  a  wage  earner.  There  comes 
a  time  when  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  wages.  The  betterment  of  his 
condition  creates  wants  beyond  those  which  it  satisfies.  The  growing 
mind  of  the  wage  earner,  like  anybody's  growing  mind,  seeks  to  widen 
its  environment.  It  wants  contact  with  other  kinds  of  minds.  When 
once  it  becomes  aware  of  its  provincialism  it  tries  to  escape  from  it  —  a 
fact  which  is  clearly  attested  in  the  broadening  social  and  political  relations 
of  the  stronger  labor  leaders. 

But  while  I  believe  that  trade  unionism  is  the  business  method  of 
enlarging  the  mind  of  the  wage  earner  through  the  betterment  of  his 
condition,  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  use,  or  adaptation  of 
other  means  which  may  give  it  freedom  and  expansion. 

One  means  of  preventing  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  of  wage 
earners  is  greater  identification  on  their  part  with  the  community  through 
the  acquisition  of  local  property.  Mobility  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  wage  earner,  the  source  of  his  strength.  He  can  easily 
change  to  his  interest.  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of  his  fixity.  He  can 
put  himself,  without  loss,  into  the  open  market.    He  can  avail  himself  at 
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once  of  the  highest  market  price,  provided  his  change  of  place  does  not 
affect  injuriously  his  fellow  workers  in  the  union,  an  exception  of  grow- 
ing concern. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  labor  the  wage  earner  gains  the 
privilege  of  localizing  himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  takes  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  full  and  free  citizenship.  A  good  deposit  in  a  savings 
bank  adds  to  his  social  value,  but  that  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  ex- 
changing it  for  a  good  house. 

I  am  aware  that  in  advocating  the  acquisition  of  local  property  I  touch 
upon  the  large  and  as  yet  undetermined  question  of  the  decentralization 
of  labor.  If  the  great  cities  are  to  be  the  home  of  the  industries  then 
this  idea  can  be  realized  in  only  a  partial  degree  through  suburban  homes. 
But  if  the  industries  are  to  seek  out  or  establish  smaller  centres  then  the 
wage  earner  has  the  opportunity  to  become  more  distinctly  and  more  con- 
spicuously a  citizen. 

Another  means  of  giving  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  wage  earning 
population  in  place  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  is  by  giving  to  it 
ready  access  to  the  higher  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  former 
experience  of  the  New  England  farmer  and  the  present  experience  of  the 
Western  farmer  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  family  of  the  intelligent 
wage  earner.  The  sons  of  the  New  England  fitrmer  who  were  sent  to 
college  identified  their  families  with  the  State  and  church,  and  with  all 
public  interests. 

They  lifted  the  family  horizon.  I  have  said  that  this  experience 
may  be  repeated  in  the  families  of  the  wage  earner.  It  is  being  repeated. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  students 
at  Dartmouth  are  divided  about  as  follows,  according  to  the  occupation 
of  their  fethers  :  Forty  per  cent  are  the  sons  of  business  men,  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  professional  men,  fifteen  per  cent  of  farmers ;  of  the  remaining 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  half  are  the  sons  of  wage  earners.  The  per 
cent  from  the  shops  now  equals  that  from  the  farm.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  proportion  will  hold  in  most  of  our  Eastern  colleges  and  universities. 
The  home  of  the  wage  earner  is  becoming  a  recruiting  ground  for  the 
higher  education,  which  no  college  can  afford  to  overlook.  As  Professor 
Marshall,  the  English  economist,  has  said,  <'  Since  the  manual  labor  classes 
are  four  or  five  times  as  numerous  as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  more  than  half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  bom 
into  the  country  belongs  to  them."  And  from  this  statement  he  goes  on 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  '  ^  there  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which 
allows  genius  which  happens  to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expend 
itself  in  lowly  work."  So  much  for  the  necessity  of  fresh,  virile,  and 
self-supporting  stock  to  the  higher  education,  if  it  is  to  discharge  its 
obligation  to  society. 
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Virility  is  as  essential  to  educational  progress  as  it  is  to  industrial 
progress.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  make  blue  blood  out  of  red  blood,  than 
it  is  to  make  red  blood  out  of  blue  blood.  The  reaction  from  the  higher 
education  upon  the  family  of  the  wage  earner  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  its  broadening  influence.  As  the  representatives  of  these 
families  become  more  numerous  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  as 
they  have  time  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  all  the  great  callings, 
they  will  of  necessity  lift  those  whom  they  represent  toward  their  own 
level.  Some  of  them  will  become  captains  of  industry.  I  believe  that  in 
that  capacity  they  will  also  become  leaders  of  labor.  For,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  more  and 
more  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  away  from  one 
another,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  toward  one 
another.  If  we  are  to  have  industrial  peace  we  must  have  the  industrial 
virtues.  These  virtues  are,  honesty  in  work  and  in  the  wage  of  work, 
absolute  fidelity  on  both  sides  in  keeping  agreements  at  whatever  cost, 
and  above  all  that  sense  of  justice  which  can  come  only  through  the  ability 
of  one  man  to  put  himself  in  another  man's  place.  This  last  virtue  ought 
to  be  the  product  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  training  of  the  schools. 
It  is  their  business  to  teach  us  how  to  think  right  as  well  as  how  to  feel 
right  toward  our  fellow  men. 

I  mention  another  source  of  freedom  and  breadth  and  power  to  the 
wage  earner,  a  source  which  is  conmion  to  all,  namely,  satisfaction  in  his 
work.  The  wage  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  sufficient  reward  of  labor. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  the  salary  as  of  the  wage.  The  difference  at  present 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  person  on  a  low  salary  is  apt  to  take  more  satis- 
faction in  his  work  than  the  person  on  a  high  wage  —  the  school  teacher 
on  $800  or  $1,000  a  year  in  distinction  from  the  mechanic  on  $4  or  $6  a 
day.  The  present  ambition  of  the  higher- wage  earner  seems  to  incline 
more  to  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  his  work  than  to  the  work  itself. 
Doubtless  this  tendency  is  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
wage  earner  is  brought  into  constant  and  immediate  contact  with  the 
money-making  class.  He  sees  that  the  value  of  the  industry  is  measured 
chiefly  by  its  profits.  Sometimes  the  profits  are  flaunted  in  his  face. 
At  all  times  the  thing  most  in  evidence  to  him  is  money.  I  deprecate 
this  constant  comparison  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  The 
comparison  were  far  better  taken  between  the  workman  and  other  men 
whose  chief  reward  is  not  money.  The  old  time  professions  still  live  and 
maintain  their  position  through  a  certain  detachment  from  pecuniary 
rewards.  The  exceptional  doctor  may  receive  large  fees,  but  his  pro- 
fession forbids  him  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  any  discovery  which  he  may 
™§nce  Dftedicine.  The  exceptional  minister  may  receive  a  large  salary, 
'industry,  ission  puts  the  premium  upon  self-denying  work.  Even  the 
women  and  3  ^,y, ,,,,  ,y  GoOgle 
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law  is  more  distinctively  represented  by  the  moderate  salary  of  the  average 
judge  than  by  the  retainer  of  the  counsel  for  a  wealthy  corporation.  The 
skilled  workman,  the  artisan,  belongs  with  these  men,  not  with  the  money 
makers.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  commercialized  he  enters  upon  a  cheap 
and  unsatisfying  competition.  His  work  is  an  art,  and  he  has  the  p>os- 
sible  rewards  of  the  artist.  Under  mediaevalism  the  guild  and  the  uni- 
versity were  not  fiur  apart.  I  should  like  to  see  the  relation  restored  and 
extended. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  There 
is  a  i)oint  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  idealize  labor.  The  man  who 
works  in  ceaseless  and  petty  monotony,  and  undei:  physical  discomfort 
and  danger,  cannot  do  anything  more  than  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
if,  indeed,  he  receives  the  living  wage.  But  he  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  advanced  wage  earner  of  our  day  as  he  is  from  any  of  the  well-sup- 
ported and  well-rewarded  classes.  For  him  we  are  all  bound  to  work, 
and  to  act,  and  to  think,  not  as  an  object  of  our  charity,  but  as  a  part  of 
our  industrial  brotherhood.  And  whenever  a  great  labor  leader,  be  he 
John  Bums  or  John  Mitchell,  goes  to  his  relief  and  tries  to  give  him 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  standing,  we  should  count  it  not  a 
duty  but  an  honor  to  follow  the  leading.  But  equally  do  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  duty  and  an  honor,  that  as  the  wage  earner  advances  in  intelligence,  in 
pecuniary  reward,  and  in  position,  he  should  take  his  place  without  any 
reservation  whatever  among  those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities which  attach  to  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

I  have  not  attempted,  gentlemen,  to  enter  at  all  in  this  brief  discus- 
sion into  the  technical  aspects  of  your  work,  but  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
covered  ground  entirely  familiar  to  you.  Very  likely  your  broader  judg- 
ment and  clearer  insight  into  details  may  modify  some  of  my  positions  or 
make  them  untenable.  But  viewing  the  present  disposition  and  purpose 
of  the  best  intentioned  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  with  many 
of  whom  you  have  to  do,  I  am  convinced  that  their  avowed  object  is  not 
commensurate  with  their  opportunity.  I  am  convinced  that  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  mind  of  the  wage  earner,  if  it  represents  a  present 
fact,  ought  to  suggest  a  duty  toward  the  mind  of  labor.  That  duty  is  to 
give  it  freedom,  breadth,  expansion,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  common 
mind  of  aspiration  and  hope,  the  American  type  of  mind.  In  saying  this 
I  do  not  overlook  or  minimize  the  imperative  duty  to  raise  the  lowest 
wage  earner  to  the  highest  place  to  which  he  can  be  lifted,  and  to  give  a 
future  to  his  children  and  to  his  children's  children.  I  would  urge  in  the 
full  apostolic  sense  the  old  apostolic  injunction,  —  **  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."  But  I  would  not  stop  with 
this  duty.  I  would  make  the  wage  earner  as  he  grows  stronger  a  helper 
all  round,  a  partner  in  all  the  serious  work  of  the  republic,  Un  iacUve 
power  in  that  conamonwealth  which  draws  no  line  within  the  wants  of 
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The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the  employment  ot 
women  and  minors  in  manufiEicturing  or  mechanical  establishments  are 
comprehensive  and  explicit  in  their  provisions.  These  are  contained  in 
Sections  24  and  27  of  Chapter  106  of  the  Revised  Laws,  which  are  ap- 
pended. 

Sbction  2A,  No  ohild  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in 
laboring  in  a  manufaotorine  or  mechanical  establishment  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
except  as  hereinafter  proviAd  in  this  section,  unless  a  difiFerent  apportionment  of  the  hours  of 
labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week ;  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty-eight  in  a  week.  Bvery  employer  shall  post  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  in  which  such  persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice  stating 
the  number  of  hours'  work  required  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing 
and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and  ends  or,  in  the  case 
of  establishments  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty-six  and  thirty-seven,  the  time, 
if  any,  allowed  for  meals.  The  printed  forms  of  such  notices  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of 
the  district  police,  after  approval  by  the  attorney  general.  The  employment  of  such  person  for  a 
longer  time  in  a  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  it  appears  that  such  employment  was  to  make  up  time  lost  on  a  previous  day  of  the 
same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon  which  he  was  employed  or  depend- 
ent for  employment;  but  no  stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty  consecutive  minutes  shall 
justify  such  overtime  employment,  nor  shall  such  overtime  employment  be  authorized  until  a 
written  report  of  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence  and  its  duration  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  police  or  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

Sbction  27.  No  person,  and  no  agent  or  officer  of  a  person  or  corporation,  shall  employ  a 
woman  or  minor  in  any  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  between  ten  o'clock  at  night 
and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  ofifence. 

Special  Agents  of  the  Bureau  visited  169  mills  in  the  following  cities 
and  towns : 


CiTIBS  AlTD  T0WK8. 


Adama, 

BUlerica,     .       . 

Chicopee,  . 

Dracut, 

Pall  River,     . 

Pitch  BUBO, 

Grafton, 

HOLYOKB,  . 

Lawrence, 
Lowell,  . 
Methuen,  . 
New  Bedford, 


Number 

of 

MlUs  Visited 


4 
1 
8 
2 

51 
0 
3 
6 

18 

29 
2 

17 


CiTIKS  AMD  TOWVS. 


North  Adams, 

PlTTSFIELD, 

Soathbridge, 
Sturbrldge, . 
Springfield,  , 
Taunton,  . 
Webster,  . 
WilUamstown,  . 
Worcester,     , 

Total,  . 


Number 

of 

Mills  VUited 


4 
2 
1 
1 
10 
1 
1 
2 


Of  the  169  mills,  115  were  located  in  the  cities  of  Fall  River,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  all  recognized  centres  of  the  textile 
industry.  The  169  mills  employed  in  1903  an  average  force  of  50,000 
women  and  30,000  young  persons  under  21  years  of  age.uoy  ^jv^w^ln. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  and  minors  em- 
ployed after  six  p.m.,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  during  each  month 
of  the  year  1903  : 


Number  of  Women  and  Minors  employed  after  Six  p.m.  and  the  Number  of  Houn 

Worked. 


January,  .... 
Febraary, .... 
March,      .... 

April 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,     .... 

September, 

October,    .... 

November, 

December, 

Average  for  the  year  1908, 


WOMBK 


Number 


248 
829 
316 
224 
105 
83 
94 
187 
166 
123 
167 
119 


174.9 


Hoars 


7,048.7 
11,089.8 
10,686.0 
8,819.5 
8,841.6 
2,749.6 
3,510.0 
6,617.5 
7,755.6 
4,489.5 
6,026.26 
4,769.0 


6,276.1 


Average 
Boon 


28.4 
83.7 
83.9 
89.4 
36.6 
83.1 
37.3 
40.3 
47.0 
36.5 
32.0 
40.1 


35.9 


Number 


46 

47 

34 

5 

1 

6 
5 

6 

•ll 
10 


16 


MnroBS 


HOOTB 


1,701.0 

2,327.5 

1,085.5 

224.0 

40.0 

141.0 
163.0 
le.'i.O 
S4S.0 
487.0 
180.0 


Averse* 


37.0 
49.5 
30.5 

48.8 
40.0 

38.2 

30.6 
27.5 
S4.S 
44.8 

1«.0 


37.t 


The  women  and  minors  shown  in  the  table  as  engaged  in  night  work 
were  employed  in  12  different  mills,  157  of  the  mills  reporting  that  no 
women  or  minors  were  employed  by  them  after  six  p.m.  Of  the  12  mills, 
eight  employed  women  only,  and  the  other  four  employed  both  women 
and  minors.  None  of  the  women  or  minors  so  employed  worked  in  the 
mills  during  the  entire  day,  the  58-hour  law  being  strictly  obeyed. 

The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  table,  and  in  the  remainder  of 
this  article,  were  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  firms  and  corporations 
by  our  Special  Agents,  and  each  agent  was  required  to  certify  to  the  fiau^t 
on  the  report  for  each  mill  visited  by  him.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
paymaster  or  other  officer  also  certified  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  reports. 

A  consideration  of  the  table  shows  that  the  service  was  rendered  by 
an  average  of  175  women  and  15  minors.  The  greatest  number  of  women 
employed  in  any  one  month  was  329,  in  February,  1903 ;  the  greatest 
number  of  minors  was  47,  employed  during  the  same  month. 

In  that  month  the  329  women  were  employed  11,089.8  hours,  an 
average  of  33.7  hours,  or  only  four  hours  more  than  one-half  of  the  time 
worked  each  week  by  the  day  workers. 

The  minors  employed  during  the  month  of  February  worked,  on  the 
average,  49.5  hours,  or  8.5  hours  less  in  a  month  than  the  day  workers 
did  in  a  week. 

Taking  the  results  for  the  year,  we  find  that  ah  average  of  very  nearly 
175  women  worked  6,275  hours,  or  very  nearly  36  hours  a  months  being 
62  per  cent  of  a  regular  week's  work.  During  the  same  year  an  average 
force  of  15  minors  worked  558  hours  on  the  average,  or  a  little  more  than 
37  hours  a  month,  being  64  per  cent  of  a  regular  week's  work. 

Of  the  10  mills  employing  women  only  after  six  p.m.,  during  the  year 
1903,  one  employed  them  for  two  months  ;  one  for  three  months ;  four  for 
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four  months ;  two  for  five  months ;  and  two  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
Of  the  two  mills  employing  both  women  and  minors  at  night  work,  one 
gave  employment  for  10  months,  the  other  fm-nishing  emplojonent  to  the 
women  for  the  entire  year,  but  the  minors  were  employed  for  only  three 
months,  January,  February,  and  March. 

These  12  mills  employed  in  1903,  on  the  average,  3,931  women 
over  21  years  of  age,  and  2,239  young  persons  under  2*1  years  of  age. 

The  next  table  shows  the  rate  of  pay  for  night  work  for  women  and 
minors  in  the  12  mills. 


Batbs. 

Number  of 

MlUs  paying 

SpeclflJd 

UatM 

Rates. 

Number  of 
R«tes 

Women, 
Regular  (piece  work),     .... 
Time  and  a  quarter,         .... 
10  per  cent  additional,     .... 
U^o  per  cent  additional, 
164io  per  cent  additional, 

20%  per  cent  additional 

22^0  per  cent  additional, 

25  per  cent  additional,     .... 

Women  — Con. 
26Mo  per  cent  additional,  .... 
83  per  cent  additional,       .       .       .       . 
88%  per  cent  additional,    .       .       .       . 

Minors, 

Regnlar, 

26^0  per  cent  additional,  .... 
60  per  cent  additional,       .       .       .       . 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

In  conclusion,  from  the  statements  made  to  the  Bureau  agents  by  the 
mill  officers,  we  present  some  extracts  showing  the  nature  of  the  night 
work  performed  by  the  women  and  minors  so  employed,  the  reasons 
given  for  considering  night  work  necessary,  and  the  extra  pay  allowed 
women  and  minors  for  different  branches  of  the  work.  The  figures  pre- 
ceding each  excerpt  are  the  ''office  numbers"  prefixed  to  identify  the 
diflferent  mills. 


No.  3,  Employed  women  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  four 
hours  a  night,  that  is,  from  six  p.m.  until  10  p.m.  five  nights  a  week.  The  persons  who  worked 
nights  in  this  mill  did  not  work  during  the  day  in  this  or  any  other  mill,  and  received  10  per  cent 
advance  over  the  day  rate  of  pay. 

No,  6.  Employed  women  in  twisting  department  during  the  nights  of  January,  February, 
and  March.  They  received  no  extra  pay  for  night  work,  but  for  each  60  hours  68  hours'  time  was 
allowed,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  16Mo  per  cent.  French  drawers  (women)  worked  August, 
September,  and  October  and  received  13V&  cents  for  night  work,  an  increase  of  14^o  per  cent  over 
the  day  rate.  Quillers  and  spoolers  (women)  worked  some  portion  of  the  night  for  all  the  months 
except  August,  September,  and  October  and  received  time  and  a  quarter.  Gill  boxers  (women) 
worked  during  March,  April,  August,  and  September  and  received  13V^  cents  an  hour  for  night 
work,  an  advance  over  the  day  rate  of  227Ao  per  cent.  Rovers  (women)  worked  February,  March, 
April,  May,  August,  and  September  and  received  13V^  cents  an  hour  for  night  work,  an  inoiease 
of  20%  per  cent  over  the  day  rate.  Weighers  (minors)  worked  January,  February,  and  March 
and  received  12  cents  an  hour  for  night  work,  an  increase  over  the  day  rate  of  26%o  per  cent. 
Fitting  tenders  (minors)  worked  nights  in  January,  February,  and  March  and  received  12  cents 
an  hour  for  night  work,  an  increase  over  the  day  rate  of  26^o  per  cent.  Dofifers  (minors)  worked 
January,  February,  and  March  and  received  12  cents  an  hour  for  night  work,  an  advance  over  the 
day  rate  per  hour  of  60  per  cent. 

No.  15.  The  women  who  were  employed  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  during  1903  were  not  em- 
ployed in  this  or  any  other  mill  during  the  day  time.  They  were  women  of  families,  who  were 
engaged  in  household  duties  during  the  day  and  worked  in  the  mill  nights  in  order  to  increase 
their  limited  incomes,  which  opportunity  was  eagerly  solicited  by  them.  Their  pay  for  work  in 
the  mill  was  16  cents  an  hour  for  night  work  as  against  10%o  cents  an  hour  paid  day  hands,  an 
advance  of  38%  per  cent.    The  work  is  sought  by  this  class  of  employees,  instead  of  its  being 

imposed  upon  them.  uigmzeo  uy  ^_j  v^  w^  l^ 
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No,  16,  Women  work  by  the  piece  and  reoeive,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  about  one- 
third  more  for  night  than  for  day  work.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  increase  of  the  pay  of 
minors  for  night  work,  as  there  was  only  one  at  work,  and  he  neyer  did  any  day  work.  He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  the  oyerseers,  who  for  a  time  worked  nights  at  different  jobs.  He  receiyed  15 
cents  an  boor  for  46  hours  and  9  cents  for  the  remaining  10  hoars'  work. 

No.  20,  No  women  and  no  children  under  18  years  of  age,  except  one  woman  who  wofked 
about  1%  hours  during  the  time  specified,  were  employed  in  these  mills  at  night  time  after  six  r.M. 
or  before  six  a.m.  during  the  year  1903. 

No,  21.  During  the  year  1903  the  dyehouse  of  this  mill  was  run  until  nine  o'clock  f.m.  at 
different  times,  but  it  did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  after  six  o'clock  ^.m. 

No,  38,  No  women  or  minors  empli^ed  in  this  mill  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  or  Saturday 
after  12  m.  during  the  year  1903.  Part  of  the  mill  was  run  nights  during  the  year  from  six  r.M. 
to  6.80  A.M.  four  days  a  week  (except  on  a  few  occasions),  and  on  Friday  night  from  six  r.M.  to 
six  A.M.  Saturday.    Some  of  the  time  the  mill  ran  Saturday  afternoons  from  12  to  five. 

No,  39,  Three  of  the  mills  were  run  nights  during  the  year  1903,  but  only  cme  of  them 
employed  any  women  on  night  work,  and  in  no  case  was  a  minor  allowed  to  work  nights.  Most 
all  the  work  done  nights  was  in  the  combing  and  carding  rooms  and  in  the  machine  shops,  and 
only  men  were  employed.  The  persons  who  worked  nights  did  not  work  in  the  day  time,  and 
they  receiyed  10  per  cent  adyance  oyer  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  dome  in 
the  day  time.  The  treasurer  stated  that  while  he  did  not  haye  to  employ  more  women  during 
1903  to  work  nights,  yet  from  past  experience  in  former  years,  he  belieyed  that  the  time  might 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  few  women  to  work  till  10  o'clock  nights,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  work  which  the  women  haye  to  do,  and  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  work,  there  would  be  no  employment  for  the  men. 

No.  40,  This  mill  did  not  run  nights  during  1903,  except  a  short  time  that  the  printing 
department  was  run  after  six  p.m.,  but  did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  after  six  p.m. 

No.  41,  Part  of  the  year  of  1908  the  carding  rooms  of  this  mill  were  run  till  nine  o'clock 
P.M.,  but  did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  in  the  mill  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  during  1903. 

No,  42.  This  bleachery  was  run  nights  for  about  nine  months  during  1903,  the  finishing 
and  starching  departments  and  sometimes  the  washers.  Did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors 
after  six  o'clock  p.m.  during  1903. 

No.  43,  The  carding  department  of  these  mills  was  run  nights  for  about  three  months 
during  1903,  but  did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  in  the  mills  after  six  o'clock  p.m. 

No.  44,  Part  of  the  carding  department  and  all  of  the  spinning  department  of  these  mills 
were  run  nights  during  1903,  but  did  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  after  six  o'clock  p.m. 

No.  45,  The  carding  and  combing  departments  of  this  mill  were  run  nights  until  August 
1, 1903,  and  since  that  time,  until  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  but  no  women  or  minors  were  employed  in 
the  mill  after  six  o'clock  p.m. 

No,  46,  Part  of  these  mills  was  run  nights  from  May  20  to  July  1,  but  no  women  or  minora 
were  employed  after  six  o'clock  p.m.  during  1903. 

No.  47.  The  carding  department  of  these  mills  was  run  most  of  the  time  during  1908  until 
nine  and  10  o'clock  p.m.,  but  no  women  or  minors  were  employed  after  six  o'clock  p.m. 

No.  48,  The  carding  department  of.  these  mills  was  run  until  nine  and  10  o'clock  p.m. 
during  1903,  but  no  women  or  minors  were  employed  after  six  o'clock  p.m. 

No,  52,  The  spinning  department  of  this  mill  was  run  a  few  nights  in  August,  1903;  on 
account  of  low  water,  but  not  run  oyer  58  hours  a  week,  and  running  was  authorized  by  the  Fac- 
tory Inspector.    No  women  or  minors  employed  nights. 

No,  86.  Mills  haye  been  constructed  in  some  States,  notably  Rhode  Island,  with  a  yiew  to 
running  some  departments  at  least  all  night,  thereby  placing  at  a  disadyantage  other  mills  run- 
ning but  10  hours,  as  the  mill  running  all  night  employs  less  inyested  capital  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  goods,  and  the  fixed  charges  of  manufacturer  are  practically  the  same.  Sm- 
ployees  in  these  mills  do  not  generally  get  extra  pay  for  night  work.  There  are  no  mills  of  this 
kind  in  Massachusetts. 

No,  123.  This  mill  did  not  run  nights  during  1903.  A  strike  took  place  in  this  mill  in  the 
latter  part  of  Noyember,  1903,  and  in  January,  1904,  began  running  nights  in  the  spinning  depart- 
ment and  are  still  running  nights,  but  do  not  employ  any  women  or  minors  on  night  work.^^ 
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EXCERPTS 

Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  (Jeneral 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


ArbltrttilOB  A«t  of  WurjlmnA,  IINM. 

AN  Act  providing  mbans  for  thb  hettlbmbnt 

OF  DISPUTBS  BBTWBBN  BMPLOYBR8  AND  BM- 
PLOTBB8  BT  MBDIATION,  OR  VOLUNTARY  ARBI- 
TRATION, AND  THB  INVB8TI0ATI0N  OF  THB  CAUSES 
OF  SUCH  DISPUTE. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland : 

That  upon  information  furaiBhed  by  an  employer 
of  labor,  whether  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  a 
committee  of  employees,  or  from  any  other  reliable 
source,  that  a  controversy  or  dispute  has  arisen  be- 
tween employer  and  employees,  involving  ten  or  more 
persons,  which  controversy  or  dispute  may  result  In  a 
strike  or  lockout,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Maryland,  or  such  person  officially 
connected  with  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  as 
may  be  deputized  in  writing  by  the  said  Chief  of  said 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  shall  at  once  visit  the 
place  of  controversy  or  dispute  and  seek  to  mediate 
between  the  parties  If,  in  his  discretion,  it  is  necessary 
so  to  do. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  mediation 
cannot  be  effected  as  provided  for  in  Section  1  of  this 
Article  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
or  such  person  officially  connected  with  said  Bureau 
as  may  be  by  him  deputized  in  writing,  may,  at  his 
discretion,  endeavor  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  or  dispute  to  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  arbitration,  which  board  shall  be  composed 
of  one  employer  and  one  employee  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  occupation  to  the  one  in  which  the 
dispute  exists,  but  who  are  not  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy or  dispute,  and  to  be  selected  by  the  respective 
parties  to  the  controversy ;  the  third  arbitrator  may  he 
selected  by  the  two  first-named  arbitrators,  and  said 
third  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  two 
first-named  arbitrators,  as  aforesaid,  to  agree  upon 
the  third  arbitrator,  then  the  Chief  of  the  said  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics  shall  act  as  third  arbitrator,  or 
he  may  deputize,  in  writing,  some  person  officially 
connected  with  said  Bureau  to  so  act,  and  said  Chief, 
or  the  person  who  may  be  so  deputized  by  tiim,  shall 
act  as  president  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President 
of  the  said  board  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Article 
shall  have  power  to  summons  witnesses,  enforce  their 
attendance,  and  administer  oaths  and  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  in  dispute,  and  within  three  days 
after  the  investigation  render  a  decision  thereon,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  each  party  to  the 
dispute,  and  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  It  further  enacted,  That  in  all  such 
eases  of  dispute  as  aforesaid,  as  in  all  other  cases,  if 
the  parties  mutually  agree  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
shall  be  arbitrated  and  determined  in  a  mode  different 
from  the  one  hereby  prescribed,  such  agreement  shall 
be  valid,  and  the  award  and  determination  thereon,  by 
either  mode  of  arbitration,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
between  the  parties.    It  shall  be  lawful  in  all  cases  for 


an  employer  or  employee,  by  writing  under  his  hand, 
to  authorize  any  person  to  act  for  him,  In  submitting 
to  arbitration  and  attending  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  shall  employ  a  clerk  at  each  session  of 
the  Board,  who  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day  for 
his  services,  to  be  paid,  upon  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrlal  Statistics. 

Sec  «.  And  be  It  further  enacted.  That  should  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  the 
person  deputized  by  him  as  aforesaid,  fail  to  mediate 
or  secure  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
or  dispute,  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  then 
the  said  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  the 
person  deputized  by  him  as  aforesaid,  shall  proceed 
to  thoroughly  Investigate  the  cause  of  the  dispute  or 
controversy.  He  shall  have  the  authority  to  summons 
both  parties  to  appear  before  him  and  take  their  state- 
ments, in  writing  or  under  oath,  and  having  ascertained 
which  party  is,  in  his  judgment,  mainly  responsible 
and  blameworthy  for  the  continuance  of  said  contro- 
versy or  dispute,  shall  publish  a  report  in  some  daily 
newspaper,  assigning  such  responsibUlty  or  blame, 
over  his  official  signature. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  investigation  as  aforesaid,  the  Chief 
of  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  or  such  person 
as  he  may  deputize  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  production  of  papers  and  books,  to  the  same 
extent  that  power  is  possessed  by  Courts  of  record  or 
Judges  thereof  in  this  State. 

Sec.  8  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  infer- 
mation  of  a  personal  character  or  pertaining  to  the 
private  business  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
or  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  expose  the  profits 
or  methods  of  doing  business  by  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chief  of 
said  Bureau,  or  person  deputized  by  him,  or  to  the 
arbitrators,  selected  under  the  aforesaid  provlsipus. 
shall  be  deemed  confidential,  and  so  treated,  and  all 
documents  and  testimony  taken  shall  be  sealed  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Acts 
inconsistent  with  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  of  Its  passage.  —  Approved  April 
12, 1904. 

Tr»dea  Dlapato  A«t,  «reat  BrltolB,  1904. 

The  following  bill  to  legalize  the  peaceful  conduct 
of  trade  disputes  and  to  alter  the'  law  affecting  the 
liability  of  trade  union  funds  was  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament  in  1904.  It  was  rejected  and  laid 
over  until  next  year. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  M  ajesty , 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Splr- 
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itnal  and  Temporal,  and  Oommons,  in  tbU  Preaent 
Parliament  asiembled,  and  by  the  anthorlty  of  the 
same,  as  follows  : 

LegalUation  of  Peaceful  Picketing. 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  act- 
ing either  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  Trade 
I'nion  or  other  association  of  individuals,  registered 
or  unregistered,  in  contemplation  of  or  during  the  con 
tinnance  of  any  trade  dispute,  to  attend  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  at  or  near  a  house  or  plaoe  where 
a  person  resides  or  works  or  carries  on  his  business 
or  happens  to  be : 

a.  For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or 

communicating  information. 
b    For  the  purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  any 

person  to  work  or  abstain  from  working. 

Amendment  of  Law  of  Conspiracy. 

2.  An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contem- 
plation or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be 
ground  for  an  action  if  such  act  when  committed  by 
one  person  would  not  be  ground  for  an  action. 

Protection  of  Trade  Union  Funds. 
8.  An  action  shall  not  be  brought  against  a  Trade 
Union  or  other  association  aforesaid  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  a  member  or  members  of  such 
Trade  Union  or  other  association  aforesaid." 

Child  I^hor. 

It  appears  that  the  child  labor  situation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly  overdrawn,  as  to  vital  points, 
by  hasty  and  inadequate  consideration  of  the  Census 
figures,  in  certain  quarters.  The  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Btatistics  points  out  the  fact  that  of  the 
1,752,187  persons  in  the  country,  under  10  years  of 
age,  who  were  reported,  in  the  latest  Census  year,  as 
having  some  gainful  occupation,  no  fewer  than  1,002,- 
251  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  280,143  were 
employed  in  personal  and  domestic  service,  the  most 
common  occupations  being  such  work  as  that  of 
messengers  and  household  servants,  nurses  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  like.  Such  labor  Is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  health  and  reasonable  opportunities  for 
long  and  useful  life.  It  is  very  different  from  work 
in  mines,  for  Instance,  or  many  kinds  of  factories. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  gross  exa^eration  of  the 
significance  of  facts  taken  apart  from  the  conditions 
which  often  explain  and  modify  them  in  vital  par- 
ticulars—Z^arf«r,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

The  mills  and  mines,  where  child  labor  is  the  most 
injurious,  exhausting,  and  often  fatal  to  children, 
employ  bnt  16*^  of  the  working  child  population. 
Lighter  forms  of  employment  account  for  24  per  cent 
of  the  remainder,  and  fully  00  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  work  in  the  United  States  are  employed  on 
the  farms.  Of  course,  these  are  the  average  condi- 
tions, in  the  country  at  large,  and  the  deductions 
which  might  be  made  would  not  apply  in  mining 
States  like  Pennsylvania,  or  some  of  the  cotton  States, 
where  the  child  labor  conditions  might  indeed  be  called 
"  appalling.*'  But  the  three-flfths  of  the  children  who 
work  on  the  farms  are  not  to  be  wept  over  too  bitterly. 
Our  fathers  or  our  grandfathers  did  the  same,  and  it 
made  them  sturdy,  resolute,  typical  Americans  —  it 
made  Presidents  of  some  of  them,  bank  directors  or 
railroad  officials  of  others,  and  they  got  their  grit  and 
energy  when  they  were  boys  working  on  the  farm.  — 
ArguSf  Albany t  Ji.  Y. 


We  are  bora  into  this  sphere  of  exlstenee  to  work, 
and  those  of  as  who  find  something  useful  to  do  and 
early  settle  down  to  doing  it  the  beat  way  we  can 
make  the  real  suooeeses  in  life.  It  will  be  well,  we 
think,  for  the  youth  of  the  country  when  our  educa- 
tional ideas  so  change  that  there  will  be  more  woik 
and  less  play  in  schools.  The  time  will  oome  when 
the  child  will  be  expected,  as  soon  as  he  has  wants,  to 
do  something  towards  suppljring  them  himself.  The 
subsidized  schools  and  endowed  teachers  who  with 
their  pupils  consume,  but  produce  nothing,  are  out 
of  tune  with  the  proper  development  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  boys  and  girls 
would  learn  any  less  than  they  now  do  even  If  their 
educational  courses  were  so  planned  as  to  embrace  a 
little  of  the  practical  and  utilitarian  along  with  the 
theories  and  principles  they  are  supposed  to  imbibe. 
If  boys  and  girls  were  expected,  while  in  school,  to 
eara  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  would  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  value  of  time  and  money,  too.  We 
think  that  the  entranoe  of  children  into  gainful  opera- 
tions is  not  a  calamity  but  a  blessing  to  the  childreD 
anyway  except  where  the  child  is  forced  to  toll  for 
the  profit  of  others  rather  than  his  own  training  and 
support.  For  us  to  permit  our  youth  to  be  made  into 
beasts  of  burden,  not  only  prematurely  aging  them 
but  robbing  adult  labor.  Is  suicidal,  but  not  more  so 
than  to  attempt  to  prepare  them  for  lives  of  useful 
work  by  an  education  that  has  in  it  no  phases  of  gain- 
ful toil.—  Timet,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  the  note  to  a  recent  magazine  article  this  state- 
ment was  made :  '*  There  are  about  1,760,000  children, 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16,  employed  in  the  mines 
and  factories  of  the  United  States."  That  Is  presented 
as  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  American  people. 
We  were  expected  to  hang  our  heads  In  shame.  But 
Is  It  true?  The  Census  for  1(K)0  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children,  below  10,  employed  at  any  sort  of 
labor  as  1,762,187.  The  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin 
shows  by  tables  that  out  of  each  hundred  of  these 
children  01  are  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits ;  10  In 
domestic  service;  and  10  per  cent  only  in  mines  and 
factories.  The  mistake  of  the  magazine  wiiter  lay  In 
lumping  together  all  children  engaged  in  any  labor 
and  crediting  the  sum  total  to  **  mines  and  factories." 
There  is  nothing  revolting  to  the  average  American 
boy  against "  workin*  on  the  form."  Didn't  Abraham 
Lincoln  work  on  the  farm?  Didn't  Alton  B.  Parker 
work  on  the  farm?  Haven't  most  of  our  great  men, 
in  their  boyhood,  worked  on  the  form?  Of  course 
they  have ;  and  though  it  Is  often  wearisome  there  is 
nothing  degrading  about  it  and  nothing  to  stifle  the 
ambition  of  any  youth.  It  Is  a  very  different  thing  to 
be  employed  in  a  mine  or  factory;  for  there  one  is 
away  from  nature,  and  one's  mind  becomes  warped 
and  distorted  by  a  constant  repetition  of  purely  me- 
chanical pursuits.  The  number  of  families  in  the 
United  States  is  10,230,707,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1900,  composed  of  4.7  persons  in  each.  Of  these  nine- 
tenths  are  able  and  willing  to  support  their  ohildrtti 
without  calling  on  them  to  labor.  Of  the  one-tenth 
whose  children  have  to  work,  01  per  cent  are  farmers. 
This  is  a  piece  of  good  news  which  The  Obtner  is 
glad  to  print  —  as  it  saw  the  magazine  article  in  ques- 
tion and  credited  its  truthfulness.—  Observer,  UHca, 
N.  y. 

Japaift«ae  Oplmloit  of  AaaeriMUi  Tezttlea. 

I  found  that  the  markets  of  Manchuria,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  controlled  by  England  for  many 
years,  had  been  invaded  so  successfully  by  American 
firms  that  the  British  consul  at  Shanghai  had  Just  re- 
ported to  his  government:  ** America  has  become 
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tnoh  ft  f onnldable  competitor  In  Mftnchuria  that  the  !• 
driving  out  our  trade." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reUtlone  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  we  told  moit  of  oar  raw  material 
and  mannfactures  to  the  United  States,  and  you  sold 
very  little  to  ue.  There  was  no  comparison  In  the 
balance  of  trade.  For  Instance,  10  years  or  so  ago  the 
raw  cotton  Imported  into  Japan  from  the  United  States 
equaled  not  more  than  $150,000  in  value.  To-day  the 
annual  importation  equals  $10,000,000. 

Formerly  raw  and  manufactured  silk  (especially 
pongee),  rugs,  and  straw  mattresses  were  shipped  to 
America  in  enormous  quantities.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  pongee  silks,  which  are  made  in  five 
classes ~ plain,  striped,  figured,  checked,  and  very 
light  weight.  But  when,  five  years  ago,  I  visited 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  I  found  the  manufacturers  there  mak- 
ing the  figured,  striped,  and  checked  pongees  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  they  had  succeeded  in  driving 
out  entirely  any  importation  of  these  varieties.  At 
present  they  are  too  busy  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
two  varieties  mentioned;  they  have  enough  to  do. 
Yet  Just  as  soon  as  they  get  time  to  give  this  other 
matter  their  undivided  attention,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  exclude  the  whole  of  our  silk  goods  by  per- 
fectly fair  competition,  Instead  of  three-fifths  as  at 
present. 

Ten  years  ago  we  exported  to  this  country  $8,600,000 
worth  of  rugs  every  year.  That  trade  has  gone  en- 
tirely. As  for  the  straw  mattresses,  one  American 
firm  has  established  a  factory  at  Hong  Kong,  buys  its 
raw  material  in  China,  and  ships  the  manufactured 
article  to  America.  — ^aron  Kaneko  in  The  Manvfae- 
turer,  July  1, 1904, 

(ToMoa  Mllla  Ooa«  la  CanAda. 

It  is  reported  from  Montreal  that  at  a  meeting  held 
in  that  city  on  the  17th  Inst.,  at  which  the  Merchants' 
Company,  the  Canada  Colored  Cotton  Company,  Do- 
minion Cotton  Mills  Company,  and  the  Montreal  Mills 


Company  were  represented.  It  was  decided,  on  account 
of  fiuctuations  and  high  prices  in  the  raw-cotton  mar- 
ket, to  close  the  mills  belonging  to  these  companies 
on  or  before  July  1.  The  companies  named  produce  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured 
in  Canada.— </oAn  O.  Foster ^  Consul  Oeneralt  Ottawa, 
Canada,  June  18, 1904. 

Tem-lioar  I<aw  In  Earope. 

M.  JuUiard-Hartmann,  President  of  the  Syndicate  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  of  the  Vosges,  has  given  some 
interesting  evidence  before  the  French  Textile  Com- 
mission. He  stated,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  re- 
cent conference  at  Zurich  showed  that  out  of  all  the 
nine  cotton  manufacturing  countries  there  represented 
France  had  suflFered  most  owing  to  the  cotton  crisis. 
On  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  he  protested  strongly 
against  any  uniform  application  of  the  10-hour  law  to 
all  the  cotton  mills  of  France.  He  stated  that  the 
manufacturers  had  no  objectiou  to  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor;  he  was  convinced  that  the  shorter 
working-day  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned, 
but  he  holds  France  is  not  in  a  position  tp  lead  the 
way,  as  her  cotton  manufacturers  cannot  aflFord  to  be 
rigorously  bound  down  to  60  hours  a  week  whilst 
their  competitors  are  under  no  such  restriction.  He  Is 
anxious,  however,  to  see  a  universal  10-hour  law 
passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Zurich  conference,  but  does  not  think 
that  such  a  reform  is  likely  to  be  carried  through. 
He  has  taken  the  opinion  of  German  and  Italian  man- 
ufacturers, and  has  found  them  strenuously  opposed 
to  any  further  Interference  with  the  hours  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  governments.  He  volun- 
teered the  information  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  remote  distridto  of  the  Vosges  habitually  ignored 
the  factory  laws,  and  he  impressed  upon  the  Commis- 
sion the  necessity  of  rigorous  factory  inspection. — 
American  Cotton  Manufacturer,  Charlotte,  y.  C, 
July  14, 1904. 
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The  presentation  of  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  Massachusetts  was  begun  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  November, 
1903.  In  this  Bulletin,  however,  we  introduce  pertinent  and  interesting 
data  relative  to  industrial  agreements  in  Australia,  as  well  as  a  synopsis 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Chicago  Shoe  Manufacturers 
and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in  Chicago.  The  last-named  agree- 
ment is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Bureau  in  which  the  open  shop  is  conceded. 


AaatTAlla. 

In  AuBtralla,  where  labor  conditionB  are  from  the 
ylew  point  of  the  trade  union  as  near  perfection  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  at  the  present  day, 
ludastrial  agreements  are  In  tbe  main  compulsory 
on  both  parties  when  the  award  Is  made  by  the 
Industrial  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
and  accepted  by  both  parties.  Incorporated  in  each 


agreement  is  a  clause  giving  preference  to  members 
of  trade  unions  — other  things  being  equal.  In  a 
recent  award  given  by  the  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, Board  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that,  "Employers  shall  employ 
members  of  the  Wellington  Plasterers'  Union  in 
preference  to  non-members,  provided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  are  equally  qualified  with  the  non- 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^^j  v^v^pc  ln^ 
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members  to  perform  the  work  to  be  done  and  are 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake  It." 

In  case  a  workman  flnds  that  he  is  nnable  to  earn 
the  mlnimam  wage,  the  following  rule  usually 
governs:  **  Any  workman  who  may  consider  him- 
self incapable  of  earning  the  minimum  wage  here* 
in  before  prescribed  for  his  age  or  class  of  work 
may  be  paid  such  less  wage  (if  any)  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  agreed  upon  In  writing  between  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  union,  the  employer 
from  whom  employment  is  sought,  and  the  worker, 
and  in  default  of  such  agreement  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  fixed  in  writing  by  Uie  Chairman  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  for  this  industrial  district  — 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  In  writing  of  the  appUca- 
tion  to  such  Chairman  being  first  given  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  union  by  the  said  worker;  and  the  said 
secretary  and  the  said  employer  shall  each  be  en- 
titled  to  be  heard  by  the  said  Chairman  upon  such 
application." 

The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  award  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  preference  of  union  men : 

So  long  as  the  rules  of  the  union  shall  permit  any 
person  of  good  character  and  sober  habits,  and  who 
is  a  competent  workman,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  union  upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee,  upon 
his  written  application,  without  ballot  or  other  elec- 
tion, and  so  to  continue  upon  payment  of  subse- 
quent contributions,  whether  payable  weekly  or 
not,  employers  shall  employ  members  of  the  union 
in  preference  to  non-members,  providing  that  there 
are  members  of  the  union  equally  competent  with 
non-members  to  perform  the  work  required  to  be 
done,  and  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  it.  This 
clause  shall  not  compel  employers  to  refuse  to  con- 
tlnue  to  employ  persons  now  in  their  employment. 

The  union  shall  keep  in  some  convenient  place 
within  one  mile  from  the  chief  post  ofiice  a  book  to 
be  called  "  the  employment-book,"  wherein  shall  l>e 
entered  the  names  and  exact  addresses  of  all  the 
memoers  of  the  union  for  the  time  being  out  of 
employment,  with  a  description  of  the  branch  of 
the  trade  In  which  each  such  meml)er  claims  to  be 
proficient,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupa- 
tions of  every  employer  by  whom  each  such  mem- 
ber has  been  employed  during  the  preceding  two 
years.  Immediately  on  such  member  obtaining 
employment  a  note  thereof  shall  be  entered  in  the 
book.  The  executive  of  the  union  shall  use  his 
best  endeavors  to  verify  all  the  entries  contained 
in  such  book,  and  the  union  shall  be  answerable  as 
for  a  breach  of  this  award  in  case  any  entry  therein 
shall  be  In  any  particular  wilfully  false  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  executive  of  the  union,  or  in  case  the 
executive  of  the  union  shall  not  have  used  his 
best  endeavors  to  verify  the  same.  Such  book  shall 
be  open  to  every  employer  without  fee  or  charge 
at  all  hours  between  8  a.m.  and  6  fm.  on  every 
workingday  except  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  1*2  noon.  If  the 
union  shall  fail  to  keep  the  employment-book  in 
manner  provided  by  this  clause,  any  employer  may 
in  such  case  and  so  long  as  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue engage  any  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
union  or  not,  to  perform  the  work  required  to  be 
done,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Notice  by  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  shall 
be  given  by  the  union  of  the  place  where  such  em- 
ployment-book is  kept,  and  of  any  change  in  such 
place. 

Employers  shall  not  discriminate  against  union- 
ists in  the  engagement  or  dismissal  of  their  men, 
nor  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  do  anything 


for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  union  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

When  members  of  the  union  and  non-members 
are  employed  together  they  shall  work  in  harmony 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  shall  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

The  following  provision  is  affixed  to  many  agree- 
ments where  the  membership  in  the  trade  union  is 
limited: 

Provided  that  it  shall  at  no  time  be  obligatory 
upon  the  companies  concerned,  or  either  of  them, 
to  discharge  any  non-unionist  worker  who  may  then 
be  in  their  employment  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  a 
member  of  the  aforesaid  union  applying  for  the 
position  occupied  by  such  non-unionist.  Provided 
also  that,  should  circumstances  render  it  necessary 
for  one  of  the  companies  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men  employed,  it  shall  be  in  the  absolute  discre- 
tion of  such  company's  manager  to  decide  whether 
unionists  or  non-unionists  shall  be  discharged,  re- 
gard being  bad  In  good  faith  solely  to  the  fitness  in 
every  respect  of  the  men  retained  for  the  position 
they  may  orxsnpy. 

Chl«a»s*,  Ullmola. 

On  June  7,  1904,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  six  shoe  manufacturing  concerns,  known 
as  the  Chicago  Shoe  Manufacturers,  and  the  Union 
of  Shoe  Workers  In  Chicago.  This  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  part  of  the  shoe  workers  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Tobln.  The  preamble  read:  *'U  is 
understood  that  the  object  of  this  agreement  Is  to 
establish  a  fair  condition  of  labor  in  the  various 
factories  and  for  the  enhancement  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  shoe  industry  In  this  City."  The 
first  section  in  the  agreement  conceded  the  open 
shop.  President  Tobln  In  reporting  on  this  agree- 
ment stated  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
established  and  universal  practice  In  all  factories 
that  did  not  use  the  union  stamp  under  the  regular 
arbitration  contract.  Section  2  provides  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
that  were  In  operation  prior  to  the  lockout  which 
began  on  May  1,  1904.  It  also  provided  that  no 
change  in  wages  of  any  kind  should  be  established 
without  the  consent  of  the  union.  This  section  also 
contained  a  provision  for  adjusting  wages  for  per- 
sons above  or  below  the  average  in  skill  or  capacity, 
but  did  not  operate  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
union.  If  the  union  chose  to  agree  with  the  manu- 
facturers that  old  men  or  men  below  the  average  in 
skill  or  capacity  should  work  for  less  than  the  reg- 
ular scale,  they  might  adopt  this  course  rather  than 
cause  such  person  to  lose  his  employment,  but  in  all 
cases  the  standard  of  wages  remained  unless  the 
union  consented  to  the  change.  This  same  rule 
applies  where  persons  are  above  the  average  In 
skill  or  capacity.  The  third  essential  In  the  Im- 
portant section  of  this  agreement  is  No.  15,  which 
provides  that  no  business  concerning  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor  shall  be  a(i(justed  between  each 
employer  and  business  agent  of  the  Council  or  other 
chosen  representative,  except  in  the  case  of  one  firm 
in  which  factory  wages  were  to  be  ac^usted  between 
the  employer  and  a  committee  of  three  of  their  own 
employees.  It  Is  understood,  however,  that  such 
committee  is  appointed  by  the  union  and  acts  upon 
the  authority  of  the  union.  This  agreement  did  not 
provide  for  arbitration,  nor  for  the  use  of  the  union 
stamp.  Mr.  Tobln  states  that,  as  he  understands 
it,  the  open  shop  is  intended  to  abolish  the  collec- 
tive form  of  agreement  for  labor  and  obliges  the 
individual  workman  to  bargain  single-handed  with 
uigiLizeo  ijy  '^wJ  v^  v-zpt  lv. 
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bis  employer,  which  form  of  open  shop  he  objects 
to;  but  if  asflooiatlonB  of  employers  are  sutlsfled 
to  accept  the  open  shop  as  provided  by  this  Chicago 
Agreement,  he  and  the  other  officers  of  the  union 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  situation  cheerfully. 


Teamsters. 

Transfer  Drivers  and  Helpers  Union  No.  612  and 
Armstrong  Transfer  Express  Co. 

1.  It  Is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  that  six  days  shall  constitute  a 
working-week. 

2.  That  11  hours  shall  constitute  a  worklng.day 
with  one  hour  for  dinner,  said  time  to  be  continuous 
from  time  of  registering  out  In  the  morning  until 
time  of  registering  In  at  night. 

3.  The  wage  scale  shall  be  as  follows:  Single 
drivers,  $12  a  week;  double  drivers,  $14  a  week; 
helpers,  $9  a  week. 

4.  The  wages  for  overtime  shall  be  as  follows: 
Drivers  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  an  hour ; 
helpers  20  cents  an  hour. 

6.  That  holidays  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double 
overtime;  holidays  recognized  In  this  agreement 
are  as  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots' 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgriving  Day,  and  Christmas. 

6.  That  all  regular  men  on  theatre  or  any  other 
kind  of  work  at  night  be  paid  the  regular  rate  for 
overtime  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  worked 
on  the  preceding  day. 

7.  All  extra  men  on  theatre  6r  any  other  kind 
of  work  to  be  paid  not  less  than  one-half  a  day's 
wages,  but  if  aforesaid  work  should  continue  over 
six  hours,  said  men  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay. 

8.  That  there  shall  be  a  recognized  number  of 
extra  men  to  take  the  place  of  men  sick,  etc.,  who 
shall  be  timed  as  they  arrive  each  morning  and 
given  work.  If  any,  by  taking  the  names  from  the 
head  of  the  list. 

9.  When  drivers  are  wanted  they  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  helpers,  among  whom  there  are  always 
several  competent  ones. 

10.  The  Armstrong  Transfer  Express  Co.  agrees 
to  employ  none  but  members  of  the  I.  B.  of  T.  in 
good  standing;  If  none  are  available  and  new  men 
are  to  be  employed  they  must  signify  their  intention 
of  becoming  members  at  the  next  regular  meeting; 
falling  to  do  so  they  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
A.  T.  E.  Co.  on  demand  by  T.  D.  A  H.  No.  612. 

11.  The  said  company  shall  furnish  free  of  charge 
all  uniforms,  to  be  made  of  union  goods  only. 

12.  The  said  company  agrees  to  employ  none  but 
union  teams  when  employing  outside  teams. 

13.  The  said  company  agrees  not  to  discriminate 
against  union  labor,  or  discharge  any  union  man 
now  in  their  employ  without  Just  and  sufficient  and 
reasonable  cause,  said  cause  to  be  given  on  demand 
to  any  officer  of  the  Union. 

14.  The  members  of  Transfer  Drivers  and  Help- 
ers Union  No.  612  will  at  all  times  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Armstrong 
Transfer  Express  Co. 

15.  Should  any  difference  arise  between  employer 
and  employee  which  cannot  be  adjusted  between 
them,  it  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
members,  one  to  be  selected  by  employer,  one  by 
Union  No.  612,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the 
flrtit  two,  who  all  together  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mitteetoadjust  said  difference;  and  it  is  also  agreed 
that  while  matter  is  pending  before  committee  for 


adjustment,  there  shaH  be  no  strike  or  lockout  by 
either  party,  and  the  decision  of  the  committee  shall 
be  final. 

16.  This  ag^reement  shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect 
from  August  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1906;  new  agreement 
to  be  presented  30  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  agreement. 

Teamsters. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  No.  343 

and  Master  Teamsters  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

1.  Eleven  hours  In  12,  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  shall 
constitute  a  working-day.  One  hour,  on  or  as  near 
the  usual  hour,  12  to  one,  as  possible,  be  allowed 
for  dinner. 

2.  All  time  over  and  above  said  time  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  an  hour,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

3.  The  holidays  recognized  In  this  agreement  are 
as  follows :  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots'  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  June  17,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas.  Under  no  circumstances 
shall  any  member  of  the  organization  be  required 
to  work  on  Labor  Day.  The  days  herein  named 
shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  regular  weekly 
wages. 

4.  All  teamsters  shall  receive  not  less  than  $14  a 
working- week,  and  all  helpers  shall  receive  not  less 
than  $13  a  working- week. 

6.  Drivers  of  covered  vans,  or  three-horse  teams, 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a  working- week. 

6.  In  hiring  men  in  the  future,  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  shall  be 
given  the  preference  when  of  equal  capacity  and 
skill,  and  one  member  of  the  organization  in  each 
stable  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  representative  of 
the  organization  without  discrimination. 

7.  A  strike  shall  not  be  considered  except  as 
herein  named.  A  strike  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  shall  not  be  an 
annulment  of  thi^  agreement,  or  a  violation  of  the 
contract  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  as  above,  and 
a  settlement  and  termination  not  be  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  with 
both  committees  for  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

This  agrreement  shall  take  effect  May  2, 1904,  and 
continue  in  force  until  tliree  years  from  date. 

Teamsters. 
Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  Union 
No.  631  and  Market  Branch  of  Master  Teamsters 
Association. 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  In  hiring  men  In  future  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
shall  be  given  the  preference. 

2.  That  11^  hours  within  13  shall  constitute  a 
working-day,  said  time  to  commence  at  4  46  a.m. 
and  expire  at  5.45  p.m.,  from  May  1, 1904,  to  October 
1,  1904. 

a.  That  30  minutes  be  allowed  for  breakfast, 

as  near  7  A.M.  as  possible;  and  one  hour 
be  allowed  for  dinner  as  near  12  M.  as 
possible. 

b.  That  10  hours  within  11  shall  constitute  a 

working-day,  from  October  1,  1904,  till 
April  1,1905;  said  time  commence  at  6  A.M. 
and  expire  at  5.30  p.m.,  one  hour  to  be  al- 
lowed for  dinner  as  near  12  M.  as  possible. 

3.  All  time  over  and  above  the  aforementioned 
time  shall  be  paid  f<]>j;^f,Jg|^f^^j^i^^i^|n  hour 
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or  fractional  part  thereof,  except  Sundays,  which 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

a.  It  is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  the 
horse  or  horses  they  drive,  on  the  morn- 
ing:s  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  pile 
sleds  on  one  holiday  without  extra  pay; 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  the  payment  for 
a  holiday  be  deducted.  If  a  man  be  called 
to  work  on  a  holiday,  he  shall  be  paid  25 
cents  an  hour  additional  after  10  a.m. 

4.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agn:%ement  are 
as  follows :  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots'  Day, 
June  17th,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  Under  no 
circumstances  shall  a  member  of  the  organization 
be  required  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 

5.  The  weekly  rates  of  wages  recognized  by  this 
agreement  are  as  follows : 

l-horse  light  wagon,  ....  $12 
1 -horse  heavy  wagon  from  May  1, 1904, 

to  October  1, 1904, 14 

l.horse  heavy  wagon  from  October  1, 

1904,  to  April  1, 1905,  .  .  .  .  IS 
2horse teams,  light,  ....  14 
2- horse  teams,  heavy,      ....      15 

8-horse  teams 16 

4-hor8e  teams, 17 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  extra  teams  being 
required  the  men  will  co-operate  with  the  employ- 
ers, but  that  no  regular  driver  shall  be  called  upon 
to  do  a  full  day's  work  on  an  extra  team. 

7.  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  as  above  and  a  settle- 
ment and  termination  not  be  agreed  to  by  both  par- 
ties, it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters  of  Boston,  with  both  committees,  for 
conciliation. 

8.  This  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  until 
May  1, 1905. 

BOTTLER8  AND  DBIYERS. 

Bottlers  and   Drivers  No.  122,  United   Brewery 
Workmen  and  Proprietors. 

1.  None  but  members  of  Union  122  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Brewery  Workmen,  shall 
be  employed  in  bottling  establishments.  Boys 
under  21,  women  and  girls  not  included  in  this 
contract.  Girls  and  boys  shall  do  such  work  as 
hand-labelling,  hand-wiring,  tin-foiling  and  put- 
ting  on  wrappers.  In  case  the  Union  is  unable  to 
furnish  a  man  satisfactory  to  the  employer  in  case 
of  need.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  employer 
to  engage  any  man  he  wishes  and  such  employee 
shall  then  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s  work  In  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  and  10  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  the  remaining  six  months  in  each 
year.  All  time  over  that  shall  be  considered  over- 
time,  except  that  no  overtime  shall  be  allowed  to 
route  drivers  or  strikers  unless  required  to  do  other 
than  their  regular  work.  No  man  shall  refuse  to 
work  overtime,  but  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work 
on  Sunday  except  teamsters  or  strikers,  who  shall 
give  one  hour  to  the  care  of  their  horses. 

8.  In  case  of  sickness  of,  or  accident  to,  any  em- 
ployee, he  shall  be  entitled  to  employment  in  his 
former  capacity  when  he  is  able  to  perform  his 
duties,  provided  he  applies  within  three  months. 

4.  Every  man  discharged  by  a  subordinate  officer 
shall,  if  he  so  desires,  be  given  a  hearing  by  the  pro- 
prietor, president,  or  general  manager,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  not  be  subject  to  arbitration.    At  such 


hearing  the  business  agent  of  the  Union  may  be 
present. 

5.  In  case  of  slack  business  as  many  men  as  ner- 
essary  may  be  laid  off  alternately,  not  longer  than 
one  week  at  a  time,  all  men  taking  their  turn  as  far 
as  possible  without  interfering  with  the  business. 

6.  Men  employed  in  bottling  establishxnenta  for 
12  consecutive  months  shall  be  considered  aa  reg- 
ular  employees.  Extra  help  hired  during  Hie  busy 
season  shall  not  be  considered  as  regular  employees 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  employment  only. 
Vacancies  among  regular  employees  may,  if  needed, 
be  filled  from  the  extra  help  hired.  No  help  stiall  be 
hired  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  customer. 

7.  Foremen  employed  in  the  bottling  establiab- 
ment  shall  not  do  work  belonging  to  memliers  of 
this  Union. 

8.  Scale  of  wages : 

Drivers,  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 
Strikers,  not  less  than  $12  a  week. 
Machine  operators  and  bottlers,  not  leas 

than  $14  a  week. 
Packers,  not  leas  than  $13  a  week. 
Other  employees,  not  less  than  $12  a  week. 
Overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  30 

cents  an  hour. 
Trip   strikers,  not  regular  employees, 

shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  cents 

an  hour. 
Present  wages  shall  not  be  reduced. 

9.  Permanent  employees  and  extra  men  shall  do 
whatever  work  may  be  required  of  them.  But  in 
performing  duties  other  than  their  regular  work 
they  shall  be  paid  the  schedule  rate  for  the  work 
performed,  but  in  no  such  case  shall  the  rate  of 
wages  be  reduced.  No  division  of  time  shall  be 
made  for  less  than  half  a  day. 

10.  In  case  of  grievances  or  differences  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  on  any  matter  except 
the  discharging  of  men  and  other  cases  not  ex- 
pressly covered  in  this  agreement,  the  matter  shall 
be  laid  before  an  arbitration  committee  consisting 
of  five  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  employer,  and  one  of  the  two  so  appointed 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  the  brewing 
or  bottling  industry;  two  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
employees,  and  one  of  the  two  so  appointed  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  any  national  or  international 
unions  the  members  of  which  are  employees  of 
breweries  or  bottling  shops;  the  fifth  man  shall  be 
selected  by  the  four  men  appointed  as  above,  and 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  the  brewing 
or  bottling  industry  or  be  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization.  Or  the  case  may  be  by  mutual  con- 
sent  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  and  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  commit- 
tee or  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 
Pending  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  by  arbitra- 
tlon  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  declared. 

11.  This  contract  shall  remain  in  force  until 
March  1,  1906,  and  continue  annually  thereafter 
unless  notice  has  been  given  by  either  party  thereto 
three  months  before  the  first  of  March  of  any  year, 
and  specifications  of  the  proposed  changes  shall  be 
submitted  at  least  60  days  prior  to  March  1. 

Wood,  Wike,  and  Metal  Lathebs. 
The  Master  Lathers  Association  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity  and  The  Wood,  Wire,  and 
Metal  Lathers  International  Union  No.  72. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  The  Master  Lathers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  and 
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The  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72, 
created  under  an  agreement  dnly  adopted  and  exe- 
cuted by  said  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  all  questions  of  mutual  concern,  without 
strikes  or  lockouts,  announce  the  following  work- 
ing rules  to  goyem  members  of  the  said  organi- 
zations. 

The  committee  intend  that  these  rules  shall  con. 
form  in  letter  and  in  spirit  with  the  declaration  of 
principles  which  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  afore- 
said agreement,  and  they  therefore  understand  that 
in  carrying  out  these  rules  the  parties  hereto,  that 
is  to  say,  the  members  of  The  Master  Lathers  Asso- 
elation  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  and  the 
members  of  The  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers 
Union,  Local  72,  are  to  sustain  the  principle  that 
**  absolute  personal  independence  of  the  individual 
to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not  to  employ, 
Is  fundamental,  and  should  never  be  questioned  or 
assailed,  for  upon  that  Independence  the  security 
of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  prosperity 
restA,  and  employers  and  workmen  should  be 
equally  interested  in  its  defence  and  preserva- 
tion." 

The  .Joint  Committee  understand  the  e£fect  of  the 
above  declaration  to  be  that  no  discrimination  shall 
be  made  against  non-members  of  either  of  the 
bodies  entering  into  this  agreement,  but  that  all, 
members  and  non-members,  are  expected  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  herein  defined. 

They  also  understand  that  inasmuch  as  the  par- 
ties to  this  agreement  recognize  each  other  as  proper 
bodies  to  co-operate  with,  the  policy  shall  be  to 
assist  each  other  in  making  their  organizations  as 
thoroughly  representative  as  possible,  always  avoid- 
ing coercion  in  so  doing. 

Hours  of  Labor.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
"  day's  labor." 

During  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October, 
the  regular  working-hours  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  to 
12  (noon),  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  regular  working-hours  shall 
be  from  8  a.m.  to  12  (noon),  but  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency work  may  be  done  during  Saturday  after- 
noon, by  mutual  agreement  between  employer  and 
workmen .  Failure  to  consent  to  work  on  Saturday 
afternoon  shall  not,  however,  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  workman  in  his  regular  em- 
ployment. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January  each  employer  and  his  workmen  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  arrange  the  hours  of  beginning  and 
quitting  work,  always  with  the  understanding  that 
not  more  than  eight  hours  shall  be  required  as  a 
regular  day's  labor. 

When  work  is  carried  on  throughout  the  night, 
not  more  than  eight  hours'  labor  shall  be  required 
of  any  one  gang,  except  in  emergencies,  and  the 
regular  working-hours  shall  be  from  8  P.M.  to  mid- 
night and  from  1  a.m.  to  5  A.M. 

Work  done  by  a  regular  gang  in  excess  of  the 
regular  working-hours  shall  be  counted  as  over- 
time. 

Apprentice;  Men  shall  not  be  taken  to  learn  the 
trade  at  over  21  years  of  age,  and  when  so  taken  on 
shall  serve  two  years  before  being  graded  as  either 
first  or  second  class. 

Wage:  For  reg^ar  day's  labor  and  for  night 
labor,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be:  For 
Metal  Lathers.  —  First-class  men,  42Vi  cents  an 
hour;  second-class  men,  87^  cents  an  hour;  ap- 
prentices, 20  cents  an  hour,  first  year;  26  cents  an 


hour,  second  year.  For  Wood  Lathers.  —  First 
class  men,  46  cents  an  hour;  second-class  men,  40 
cents  an  hour.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  as  time 
and  one-half.  Work  done  upon  Sundays,  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas 
Day  shall  be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

Pay  Day.  Wages  shall  be  due  and  payable  each 
week  at  or  before  6  P.M.  of  such  day  as  may  be 
established  by  each  employer  as  his  regular  pay 
day.  When  pay  day  is  on  Saturday,  wages  shall 
be  paid  at  or  before  12  o'clock  noon  of  that  day. 

Waiting  Time,  If  any  workman  is  discharged  he 
shall,  on  demand,  be  entitled  to  receive  his  wages 
at  once.  Failing  to  so  receive  them,  be  shall  be 
entitled  to  payment  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages, 
for  every  working-hour  of  waiting  time  which  he 
may  suffer  by  default  of  the  employer. 

If  any  workman  Is  laid  off  on  account  of  ur\/iivor- 
able  weather,  etrikes,  or  lockouts  in  other  trades, 
accidents,  or  other  unusual  causes,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  waiting  time. 

If  any  workman  is  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of 
materials  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for 
every  working-hour  at  the  reg^ilar  rate  of  wages 
until  notified  that  work  must  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended; and  in  that  event  he  shall  be  entitled,  on 
demand,  to  receive  his  wages  at  once,  same  as  in 
case  of  discharge. 

If  a  workman  voluntarily  quits  work  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  his  pay  until  the  next  regular 
pay  day. 

Should  an  office  order  be  Issued  to  a  workman  in 
settlement  of  his  wages,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional time  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
office  to  have  the  order  cashed. 

Business  Agents.  The  business  agents  of  The 
Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  Union  No.  72 
shall  be  privileged  to  visit  any  Job  during  working- 
hours  to  interview  the  steward  of  the  job,  and  for 
this  purpose  only. 

Nothing  in  this  nde  shall  be  construed  as  giving 
such  agents  authority  to  issue  orders  controlling 
the  work  of  workmen,  or  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  work,  or  to  enter  Into  discussion  with, 
or  attempt  to  proselyte,  any  workman,  either  dur- 
ing working-hours  or  at  any  time  while  said  work- 
man is  on  the  employer's  premises. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  any  business  agent  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  shall  make  him  liable  to  discipline, 
after  investigation,  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Agreement  made  January  26, 1904,  for  one  year. 

Br«ekt*B. 

scale  of  pbi0b8  in  offices  other  than  daily 

Newspapers. 

Book  and  Job  Scale  Expires  December  81, 1904. 

1.  The  minimum  price  for  a  day's  work  shall  be 
$2.60  a  day  of  nine  consecutive  hours,  said  hours  to 
be  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

2.  Price  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all  time 
over  said  nine  hours.  All  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  to  be  double  time. 

3.  Piece  work  to  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  35  cents  for 
1,000  ems,  I.  T.  U.  standard  to  govern  said  measure- 
ment of  type. 

4.  All  intricate  tables,  foreign  languages,  side 
notes  and  titles  in  law  work,  to  be  set  on  time.  All 
work  set  by  piece  in  pica  or  larger,  to  be  counted 
as  pica. 

6.  Where  a  compositor  is  called  in  to  work  pre- 
vious to  12  M.  he  shall  be  g^iven  at  least  one-half 

day's  work. 
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6.  All  work  Bet  by  piece  solid  and  afterwards 
leaded  by  office,  to  be  paid  for  as  leaded.  Fat  mat- 
ter, such  as  heads,  etc.,  on  a  job  set  by  piece,  shall 
not  be  culled  by  the  office. 

7.  Dlstiibution  to  be  paid  for  at  one-third  rate  of 
composition  for  1,000  ems. 

8.  Operators  on  typesetting  devices  to  be  paid 
for  at  minimum  rate  of  $3  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

0.  Compositors  employed  on  presses,  or  press- 
men, or  any  other  affiliated  members  as  composi- 
tors, shall  be  paid  not  less  than  $2.60  a  day. 

10.  All  matter  set  to  less  than  12  pica  ems  in  width 
or  type  of  eight  point  or  larger  In  size,  to  be  meas- 
ured at  price  and  one-half. 

11.  In  offices  where  Saturday  half-holiday  is  ob- 
served, 64  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  not 
more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  said  hours  to  be 
designated  by  the  office,  and  mutually  agreed  on  by 
the  members  of  the  chapel ;  provided,  that  all  hours 
in  excess  of  said  designated  hours  to  be  considered 
as  overtime. 

12.  When,  through  exigencies  of  business,  in  an 
office  where  Saturday  half-holiday  is  granted,  lost 
time  or  part  of  week  only  is  worked,  said  time  is  to 
be  deducted  at  pro  rata  an  hour,  for  such  time  as 
is  actually  lost,  provided  said  lost  time  occurs 
between  7  a.m  and  6  p.m. 

18.  Apprentices  shall  be  limited  as  follows:  One, 
and  less  than  six  journeymen  employed,  one  ap- 
prentice; six,  and  less  than  11  journeymen,  two 
apprentices;  11,  and  less  than  16  journeymen,  three 
apprentices;  and  others,  in  the  same  ratio. 

14.  Foremen  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  $3  a  day;  provided,  that  in  offices  where 
owners  act  as  foremen,  and  are  members  of  the 
Union,  they  shall  be  considered  as  receiving  said 
sum. 

16.  It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood, 
and  made  a  part  of  this  scale,  that  whenever  any 
difficulty  or  controversy  shall  arise  between  the 
Union  and  offices  employing  members  of  the  Union, 
such  controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  that  pending  the 
decision  of  said  board,  the  work  and.labor  in  said 
offices  employing  Union  men  shall  suffer  no  inter- 
ruption, and  the  Union  and  proprietors  of  said 
offices  agree  respectively  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  said  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

16.  This  scale  shall  be  in  effect  until  January  1, 
1906,  when  it  will  expire  by  limitation. 

Newspaper  Scale  of  Prices. 

In  Effect  April  16, 1904,  and  to  Continue  in  Operation 
until  April  16, 1906. 

1.  In  evening  newspaper  offices  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Union  none  but  members  of  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  224  shaU  be  employed  as 
foremen,  floormen,  operators,  proof  readers,  ma- 
chinists, and  machinist-operators. 

2.  The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  continuous  between 
7  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  not  more  than  one  hour  to  be 
allowed  for  lunch,  and  deducted  as  office  time.  In 
offices  where  Saturday  half-holiday  is  observed, 
two  hours  may  be  worked  on  either  Thursday  or 
Friday  evening,  and  one-half  hour  either  Friday 
or  Saturday  morning;  three  and  one-half  hours 
to  be  deducted  for  same  Saturday  afternoon.  All 
work  done  after  6  p.m.  to  be  counted  as  over- 
time. 

8.  All  work,  whether  done  by  machine  or  hand, 
shall  be  on  a  time  basis,  as  follows :  Operators,  not 
less  than  $19;  ad.-men,  not  less  than  $19;  floormen, 


not  less  than  $19;  proof  readers,  not  less  than  $19; 
one  week  of  eight  hours  a  day.  All  persons  re^- 
larly  employed  to  be  given  eight  hours'  work  or 
pay  for  same. 

4.  Any  office  working  less  than  eight  hours  on 
certain  days  shall  have  the  privilege  of  employing 
extra  help,  and  paying  for  same  at  the  raxe  ot  50 
cents  an  hour.  Also,  provided  any  extra  help  look- 
ing for  work  after  the  regular  hour  of  be^nning 
work  may  be  employed  for  any  part  of  day,  but 
not  less  than  four  hours.  Further,  provided  that 
any  office  sending  out  for  extra  help  must  give  said 
extra  eight  hours'  work  or  pay  for  same. 

6.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  prtee 
and  one-half.  All  work  after  midnight  to  be  double 
price. 

6.  All  work  done  on  Sunday,  and  Patriots'  Day. 
Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas  to  be  paid  for  at  double  price. 

7.  A  call  to  work,  after  members  have  gone  home, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  $1  for  said  call,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  price  for  work  performed. 

8.  In  offices  introducing  or  operating  typesettiDg 
or  typecasting  machines,  no  person  sliall  be  eligible 
as  learner  who  is  not  a  journeyman  printer  and  a 
member  of  the  Typographical  Union.  His  term  of 
apprenticeship  shall  be  two  months,  and  his  oom- 
pensation  shall  be  $16  a  week. 

9.  When  the  product  is  not  used,  members  may 
learn  to  operate  without  learners'  wages. 

Machinists  and  Machinist- Operatort. 

10.  In  offices  where  Ave  or  less  machines  are  in 
operation,  and  where  a  machinist  is  not  regularly 
employed,  a  machinist-operator  shall  be  employed^ 
and  shall  receive  not  less  than  $22  a  week  of  eight 
hours  a  day.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  overtime 
rate.  All  offices  of  six  or  more  machines  shall  em- 
ploy a  machinist. 

11.  Machinists  shall  receive  for  their  service 
while  attending  to  the  running  and  repairing  of 
typesetting  or  typecasting  machines,  not  less  than 
$22  a  week  of  eight  hours  a  day.  Overtime  to  be 
paid  for  at  overtime  rate. 

12.  Machinists  and  machinist-operators  shall  have 
no  control  over  oiierators. 

Apprentices. 

13.  All  boys  employed  shall  be  recognized  ap- 
prentices. 

14.  Apprentices  shall  serve  four  years  at  the 
trade,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  shall  be  classed 
as  journeymen  and  receive  journeymen's  wages. 
During  the  entire  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship 
they  shall  be  instructed  in  all  the  intricate  woi± 
done  in  the  office  where  they  are  employed^  such  as 
setting  ads.,  etc.,  and  shall  be  permitted  during  the 
last  three  months  to  learn  to  operate  the  machine. 
But  one  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  every  six 
journeymen,  or  fraction  thereof.  Apprentices  shaU 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  prevailing  wages  for  the 
last  12  months  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Bnscellaneous. 

16.  The  transferring  of  matter  or  ads.  from  one 
office  to  another  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  no  work 
shall  be  done  for  any  office  on  strike. 

16.  No  employee  of  a  composing  room  who  de- 
sires to  lay  off  temporarily  shall  be  compelled  to 
work  when  a  competent  substitute  can  be  had,  the 
foreman  to  be  Uie  judge  of  the  competency  of  the 
substitute. 
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17.  The  arbitration  agreement  as  entered  Into  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Pablishers  Association  shall 
govern  in  disputes  that  may  arise. 

The  above  scale  of  prices  shall  not  be  construed 
to  reduce  any  member  of  the  chapel  receiving  more 
than  the  scale.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed  for  work 
not  performed  on  holidays  specified  in  section  6. 

IiJBB. 

Plumbers. 
Journeymen  Plumbers  Union  and  Master  Plumb- 
ers of  Lynn  and  Vicinity. 
L  No  apprentice  shall  be  taken  Into  the  trade 
until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  17  years. 

2.  Any  Master  Plumber  employing  an  applicant 
for  membership  shall  make  known  the  name  of 
said  applicant  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Union. 

3.  The  first  three  months  shall  be  on  probation, 
and  if  acceptable  to  the  employer  at  the  expiration 
of  said  time,  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  commence- 
ment  of  apprenticeship  of  the  applicant  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union 
within  10  days. 

4.  An  apprentice  term  shall  be  five  years.  No 
apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  do  Journeyman's 
work  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship ;  the  last  two  years  of  his  apprenticeship  shall 
be  as  follows:  The  first  year  he  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $liM)  a  day  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages;  for  the  second  year  he  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $1  a  day  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  time  he  shall 
receive  the  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

5.  Journeymen  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
Instruct  apprentices  In  the  knowledge  and  science 
of  the  trade. 

6.  An  apprentice  having  completed  his  term  of 
apprenticeship  this  Union  will  accept  the  name  of 
another  applicant. 

7.  AU  shops  employing  journeymen  plumbers 
shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice,  and  shops  em- 
ploying  a  plumber  less  than  six  months  In  a  year, 
an  apprentice  in  said  shops  will  not  be  recognized 
by  this  Union. 

8.  This  Union  will  consider  it  sufficient  cause  to 
Immediately  withdraw  the  plumbers  from  any  shop 
in  which  the  proprietor  sends  out  any  but  a  U.  A. 
plumber  to  repair  or  install  plumbing  In  any  of  Its 
branches. 

9.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  time 
consumed  getting  out  stock  or  material  shall  be 
considered  a  part  of  said  eight  hours.  No  plnmber 
shall  be  allowed  to  get  out  stock  outside  of  regular 
working.hours  of  his  shop.  The  plumbers  shall  be 
at  the  shop  on  Saturday  at  the  regular  hour  of  quit- 
ting work  to  receive  their  pay. 

10.  The  union  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3.50  a  day. 

11.  All  overtime  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  double 
time,  also  night  work,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays. 
If  one-half  hour  or  less  will  complete  a  job  it  shall 
not  be  charged  as  double  time. 

12.  No  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  work  by  the 
hour;  he  shall  be  paid  either  a  half  or  a  full  day. 


No  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  work  part  of  fore- 
noon and  a  part  of  the  afternoon  to  make  a  half 
day. 

13.  Traveling  expenses,  board,  and  lodging  shall 
be  paid  when  work  Is  done  out  of  town,  with  the 
privilege  of  paying  oar  fares  dally. 

14.  No  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  work  with 
helpers. 

15.  No  member  of  this  Union  will  be  allowed  to 
work  with  any  but  U.  A.  men. 

16.  If  any  trouble  should  arise  the  plumbers  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  from  their  work  until  their  em- 
ployer  or  representative  has  been  first  notified  and 
ample  time  given  to  secure  material  and  property 
from  loss  and  damage. 

The  above  clause  is  waived  when  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  sending  out  of  any  but  a  U.  A. 
plumber  to  do  plumbing  In  any  of  Its  branches. 

17.  No  member  of  this  Union  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  master  plumber's  license. 

IS.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from 
May  16, 1904,  to  May  1, 1906. 

Copies  of  this  agreement  shall  be  posted  in  every 
union  shop  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers  Union. 

Tbamstebs. 

Coal  Dealers  of  Maiden  and  Vicinity  and  Coal 

Teamsters  Union  No.  814. 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  hiring  of  help  no  dis- 
crimination will  be  made  against  Union  men. 

2.  The  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows :  Teamsters, 
from  6  A.M.  to 6  p.m.;  helpers,  from  7  a.m.  to 6 p.m., 
with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  from  April  1st  to 
October  1st,  when  the  hours  shall  be:  Teamsters, 
from  6  A.m.  to  1  p.m.;  helpers,  from  7  a.m.  to 
1p.m. 

3.  The  minimum  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows: 
Double  teamsters,  $13  a  week;  single  teamsters, 
$12  a  week;  helpers,  $12  a  week. 

4.  Regular  teamsters  and  helpers  shall  be  paid 
for  all  holidays. 

5.  Teamsters  or  helpers,  if  required  to  work  on 
holidays  or  Saturday  afternoons  from  April  1st  to 
October  1st,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half.    Overtime  shall  be  dealt  with  justly. 

6.  When  a  member  of  said  Local  Union  is  dis- 
charged without  sufficient  cause,  said  member  shall 
be  given  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  his 
employer. 

7.  Men  when  handling  coal  off  lighters  or  barges 
shall  receive  30  cents  an  hour  for  day  work,  except 
Sundays  or  holidays,  which  shall  be  15  cents  an 
hour  extra. 

8.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  member  of  the 
Union  be  required  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 

9.  The  Union,  on  Its  part,  further  agrees  that  no 
strike  will  take  place  unless  a  grievance  exists  be- 
tween  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  the 
Union  still  further  agrees  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  their  decision  to  be 
final. 

This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  and  shall  not 
be  altered  for  one  year  from  April  1, 1904. 
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OUBBENT  COMMENT  ON  LABOB  QUESTIONS. 


[The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  views  or  opinions  printed  under  thU 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  views  on  labor  questions^  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  ir^ormation  supplied.  The  comments^  a*  a 
rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form ;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  from  vhieh 
extracts  are  made,  follow  the  articles,] 


Immlvr»tlOB. 

Valuable  Information  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion may  be  drawn  from  the  following  table  printed 
by  the  Springfield  Repvblican.  The  figures  are 
especially  worth  notice  because  they  show  at  a 
glance  the  different  nationalities  to  which  immi. 
grants  belong  : 


—  The  Car  Worker,  Chicago,  III. 

Economically  Americans  are  more  prosperous 
than  the  residents  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  partly  because  our  standard  of  living  is 
higher,  partly  because  our  land  is  less  crowded 
in  proportion  to  our  resources.  Consequently 
there  must  be,  without  restriction,  a  constant  flow 
of  people  hither,  until  an  equilibrium  is  established 
—that  is,  until  our  surplus  resources  are  exhausted 
and  our  land  is  as  crowded  as  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  as  inevitable  as  that  water  will  seek 
its  own  level. 

To  protect  laborers  some  sort  of  tariff  should  be 
placed  on  laborers.  In  other  words,  they  should 
know  bow  to  read  and  write,  as  our  own  citizens 
are  obliged  to,  or  show  tangible  proof  of  saving 
habits  or  be  in  some  way  so  selected  that  good  will 
come  to  this  country  with  them  sufficient  to  offset 
the  constant  tendency  to  reduce  economically  our 
well  being.  For,  economically,  1,000,000  immigrants 
a  year  are  rapidly  consuming  the  very  advantages 
which  we  prize. 

Far  more  Important  is  the  efliect  of  immigration 
on  the  American  race.  We  are  to-day  taxing 
severely  our  powers  of  assimilation.  With  the  ex- 
ample of  the  old  world  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  are 
developing  in  all  our  great  cities  new  foreign  slums, 
as  if  the  fundamental  character  of  our  new  world 
were  of  no  consequence. 

Even  the  horrors  of  the  old  slave  ships  are  almost 
forgotten  in  the  American  problem  of  to-day.  The 
million  Immigrants  a  year  now  coming  are  in  the 


foreground,  but  it  is  the  million  upon  millions  IntfO 
which  they  will  grow  which  should  most  make  m 
stop  and  think. 

Let  us  not  be  further  misled  by  a  charitable  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  emigration  on 
foreign  countries.— </oAn  F.  Moors,  Prea,  Immigra- 
tion Restriction  League  in  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal, 

It  looks  as  if  the  immigration  question  will  not 
down.  United  States  Commissioner  Sargent  b 
determined  .to  keep  It  before  the  countrj  until 
something  is  done  by  the  government  regarding  iu 

Commissioner  Sargent  has  Just  announced  that 
according  to  estimates  he  has  just  made  there  are 
more  Immigrants  coming  to  the  country  now  than 
there  ever  were,  and  they  are  coming  In  larger  n  am- 
bers from  the  most  undesirable  sections.  The  Com- 
missioner is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  some 
heroic  act  will  have  to  be  done  to  regolate  this 
immigration  evil. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  to  cope 
with  this  evil  and  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Labor  World.  It  Is  apparent  tliat 
there  is  a  strong  opposition  to  any  measure  or  lav 
that  will  put  up  extraordinary  barricades  agminat 
these  Immigrants.  The  opposition  has  its  source  la 
various  reasons  and  it  Is  evident  that  no  very  great 
embargo  Is  to  be  placed  on  the  immigrants  for  some 
time  at  least.  In  view  of  this  fact  something  ought 
to  be  done  toward  having  the  immigrants  sent  to 
places  in  the  country  that  are  best  suited  to  receive 
them.  While  this  may  not  remedy  the  evil  entirely 
it  will  certainly  modify  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  had  the  great  bulk  of  the  ImmlgTanii 
coming  to  this  country  gone  direct  to  places  where 
they  were  really  needed  there  might  not  have  been 
any  Immlgrratlon  evil  to  complain  of.  Labor  of  the 
kind  that  is  almost  continually  coming  to  this 
country  from  Europe  is  ever  in  demand,  bat  It 
needs  a  kind  of  pioneer  spirit  to  take  It  to  where  It 
is  really  needed.  Instead  of  going  to  undeveloped 
sections  of  the  country  these  immigrants  Join  others 
who  have  preceded  them  In  congested  settlements 
or  colonies  in  large  dtles  or  centres  where  Labor 
Is  already  overstocked.  This  Is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  evil  and  if  it  were  removed  a  great 
blessing  would  be  secured. 

While  there  are  some  strong  arguments  against 
preventing  Immigrants  coming  to  this  country  in 
great  numbers,  it  can  hardly  be  conceded  that  any 
reasonable  objection  can  be  raised  against  having 
these  Immigrants  go  to  certain  places  when  they  do 
come. — Labor  World. 

When  once  moved  by  the  spirit  of  unionism  the 
immigrrants  from  low  stands^  countries  are  the 
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most  dangerous  of  unlonlato,  for  they  have  do 
obll^atioDB,  little  property,  and  bat  meager  neces- 
sitieB  that  compel  them  to  yield.  The  hitnmlnous 
coal  miners  were  on  strike  foor  months  in  1897  and 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  Ave  months  in  1902. 
Union! era  comes  to  them  as  a  discovery  and  a 
revelation.  Suddenly  to  And  that  men  of  other 
races  whom  they  have  hated  are  really  brothers 
and  that  their  enmity  has  been  encouraged  for  the 
profit  of  a  common  oppressor  is  the  most  profound 
awakening  of  which  they  are  capable.  Their  re- 
sentment toward  employers  who  have  kept  them 
apart,  their  devotion  to  their  new  found  brothers, 
are  terrible  and  pathetic.  With  their  emotional 
temperament  unionism  becomes  not  merely  a  fight 
for  wages,  but  a  religious  crusade.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  retribution  that,  after  bringing  to  this 
country  all  the  industrial  races  of  Europe  and  A  sia 
in  the  effort  to  break  down  labor  organizations, 
thesd  races  should  so  soon  have  wiped  out  race 
antagonism  and,Joining  together  in  the  most  power- 
ful of  labor  unions,  have  wrenched  from  their  em- 
ployers the  greatest  advances  in  wages. 

There  Is  but  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
complete  unionization  In  many  of  the  industries— 
namely,  a  fiood  of  immigration  too  great  for  assimi- 
lation  by  the  unions.  With  nearly  a  million  Im- 
migrants  a  year,  the  pressure  upon  unions  seems 
almost  resistless.  A  few  of  the  unions  which  con- 
trol the  trade,  like  the  mine  workers  and  longshore- 
men, with  high  initiation  fees  and  severe  terms  of 
admission,  are  able  to  protect  themselves  by  virtue 
of  strength  already  gained.  But  in  the  coast  States 
and  on  miscellaneous  labor  this  strategic  advantage 
does  not  exist,  and  the  standards  are  set  by  the 
newest  immigrants.  —  Chautauquan. 

The  problem  of  immigration,  which  was  discussed 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  in  Philadelphia,  last  week,  is  one  that  as- 
sumes increasing  importance  every  year.  But  the 
problem  has  been  wrongly  stated.  It  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  prevention,  but  a  problem  of  distribution. 

The  country  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
it  can  afford  to  close  Its  doors  against  immigration. 
Our  population  Is  by  no  means  so  large  and  the 
conditions  of  life  are  by  no  means  so  severe  in  the 
United  States  that  it  is  necessary,  as  an  act  of  self- 
protection,  that  we  should  limit  the  number  of  those 
who  may  be  allowed  to  makes  homes  within  our 
territory.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
now  reached  nearly  80,000,000.  But  there  is  room 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  population  of  more 
than  that  number,  without  a  greater  density  than 
that  which  now  prevails  In  the  Middle  States.  We 
have  room  in  this  country,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  for  a  population 
of  300,000,000,  and  the  products  of  our  soil  would 
provide  suflicient  for  all  of  their  necessities. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  character  of 
immigration  Is  degenerating,  but  this  has  not  been 
clearly  proven.  The  character  of  the  immigration 
has  indeed  changed,  but  the  fact  that  the  600,000 
Immigrrants  who  come  to  our  shores  in  a  year  of 
prosperity  bring  upward  of  $20,000,000  In  actual 
money  with  them,  is  a  fact  testifying  to  their  thrift 
and  industry.  Many  of  the  recent  Immigrants  have 
come  to  this  country  on  account  of  religious  perse- 
cution, and  a  man  who  will  puU  up  stakes,  abandon 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  seek  a  new  country,  on 
account  of  his  beliefs,  must  have  within  him  some 
of  the  stuff  of  which  good  American  citizens  can 
be  made. 


The  great  evil  is  that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
immigrants  remain  within  the  already  overcrowded 
large  cities. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  immigration  question  is  becoming  a  serious 
one,  which  the  labor  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  watching  with  some  alarm.  In  an  article 
on  the  subject  Edgar  E.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  says,  in  part : 

'*  We  have  reached  a  time  in  the  development  of 
this  country  when  there  Is  danger  to  our  economic 
and  social  institutions  through  our  inability  to  as- 
slmUate  the  hordes  of  Immigrants  that  are  coming 
in  here  every  year.  This  nation  has  dissipated  a 
continent  in  a  century,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  infiux  of  the  serfs  and  criminals  of  Europe 
cannot  be  distributed  over  this  vast  land.  They 
will  not  go  out  In  the  wilds  and  hew  a  new  path 
for  themselves.  They  become  competitors  with 
American  workmen  and  drag  down  the  rate  of 
wages. 

"These  immigrants  knock  the  prop  from  under 
the  whole  social  and  economic  structure  of  this 
country,  and  If  they  are  not  checked  the  American 
workmen  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  semi- 
slavery  existence  of  the  poorly  paid  worklngmen 
of  Europe.  There  are  just  two  classes  of  workmen 
In  this  country  to-day.  They  are  the  men  who 
work  hard  at  the  real  manual  labor  and  who  can- 
not  do  more.  They  are  contented  with  their  lot, 
which  is  vastly  superior  to  what  is  the  existence  of 
the  foreign  laborers.  The  other  class  Is  the  arti- 
san. He  is  a  highly  paid  mechanic,  the  finest  speci- 
men of  manhood  this  great  country  has  produced. 
These  two  great  classes  get  along  well  together. 
The  lower  class  does  not  Interfere  with  the  other. 
But  here  comes  your  immigrant  with  bis  low  scale 
of  wages.  He  lines  up  with  the  laboring.men  of 
the  country  and  beg^Ins  to  cut  the  price  of  the  lower 
class.  Now,  there  Is  one  of  two  things  for  these 
men  to  do.  They  must  accept  the  low  wages  estab- 
lished by  the  pauper  immigrant  or  they  must  beg^n 
to  cut  the  price  Of  those  higher  up.  The  conse- 
quence Is  a  drop  in  wages  all  around."  — ^o^tofia^ 
Lobor  Tribune. 

On  a  recent  occasion  in  Chicago  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington warned  the  people  of  his  race  that  if  they 
failed  to  Improve  the  opportunity  now  offered  to 
become  owners  of  land  In  the  Southern  States  It 
would  soon  be  too  late,  as  immigrants  from  Europe 
would  shortiy  tarn  their  steps  in  that  direction, 
and  the  only  inviting  field  remaining  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  cultivators  of  their  own  farms 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  aliens. 

The  warning  was  timely.  Foreigners  are  taking 
possession  fast  enough  without  any  urging.  — 
Chicago  Chronicle. 

**'hiy  observation  is  that  Italians  imported,  not 
from  the  southern  part  of  Italy  or  from  Sicily,  but 
from  the  northern  agricultural  districts  of  Italy,  are 
excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Delta,"  said 
Hon.  LeRoy  Percy,  lawyer,  banker,  farmer,  and 
publicist,  of  Greenville,  Miss.  "  In  conjunction  with 
my  partner,  Mr.  O.  B.  Crittenden,  I  have  had  for 
six  years  the  management  and  control  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  Austin  Corbin  Planting  property, 
situated  In  Chicot  county,  Arkansas,  of  which  some- 
thing more  than  4,000  acres  are  In  cultivation,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  this  property  Is  worked  by 
Italian  labor.  Some  of  them  have  been  upon  the 
property  for  years,  and  the  number  has  increased 
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each  year  during  our  connectloii  with  the  property, 
we  advancing  to  the  Italians  upon  the  property 
during  the  past  year  $4,000  or  $6,000,  with  which 
they  brought  over  friends  and  relatives  from  Italy, 
and  all  of  which  was  paid  back  by  them  out  of  the 
past  crop.  As  growers  of  cotton  they  are  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  negro.  They  are  industrious 
and  thrifty,  and  the  present  generation  will  not 
develop  the  land-owning  instinct;  they  all  dream  of 
returning  to  sunny  Italy.  The  property  is  worked 
about  one-half  by  negroes  and  one-half  by  Italians. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  race  antagonism 
between  them  and  no  race  mixture.  The  Itolians 
make  a  profit  of  $6  out  of  a  crop  where  the  negro 
makes  $1,  and  yet  the  negro  seems  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  returns.  No  spirit  of  emulation 
is  excited  by  the  superior  work  or  prosperity  of 
his  Italian  neighbor.  We  had  one  of  them  recently 
return  to  Italy  with  more  than  $8,000  in  cash,  never 
having  worked  more  than  thirty  acres  of  land, 
leaving  behind  him  a  family  to  work  the  land  and 
with  money  sufficient  to  provide  themselves  for 
another  year.  If  the  immigration  of  these  people 
is  encouraged  they  will  gradually  take  the  place 
of  the  negro  without  there  being  any  such  violent 
change  as  to  paralyze  for  a  generation  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country."— JJVom  "Italians  in  the 
Cotton  Fields,*'  by  Lee  L.  Langley  in  the  Southern 
Farm  Magazine, 

It  Is  very  doubtful  if  any  number  of  white  foreign 
laborers  can  ever  be  Induced  to  come  South  and 
work  In  competition  with  the  negrro.  The  China- 
man,  however,  would  have  no  such  scruples,  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  prove  a  potent 
factor  In  solving  the  so-palled  and  much-discussed 
"race  problem."  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  he 
will  work,  and  work  Is  what  we  want.  The  wonder- 
ful resources  of  the  South  can  never  be  developed 
without  labor.  The  negro  cannot  begin  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  bur  growing  industries,  and  the 
white  laborers  at  the  South  are  so  few  they  cannot 
at  present  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  labor 
supply.— 5ott<Aern  Ruralist. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  writes :  "  I  know  under  what 
circumstances  people  live  in  America.  My  advice 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  Ireland  is  to  en- 
deavor to  find  a  livelihood  in  their  own  land.  Ire- 
land is  blessed  with  a  delightful  climate  where  the 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown; 
whereas  in  the  United  States  these  extremes  are 
very  serious  drawbacks.  Any  man  or  woman  who 
could  eke  out  a  livelihood  at  home  should  take  my 
advice  and  stay  there  Instead  of  emigrating  to 
America  to  enter  on  the  keen  struggle  for  existence 
under  trying  circumstances  that  are  in  progress 
here."  —  FroTO  "  Irish-American  View  of  Immigra- 
tion,** in  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal. 

What  would  America  have  been  to-day  without 
foreign  emigration  ?  It  would  have  been  a  wilder- 
ness, the  home  of  warring  Indian  tribes  with  peri- 
odical wars  and  famines. 

When  first  the  Spaniards  discovered  America  the 
Indians  were  not  hostile,  but  as  soon  as  It  became 
understood  that  the  Invasion  meant  slavery,  land 
steals,  destruction  of  the  hunting  grounds,  and  the 
degenerating  Influences  of  new  vices  and  diseases, 
there  was  trouble.  The  Indians  claimed  the  land 
was  theirs  and  the  Spaniards  that  It  was  not.  Later 
on,  the  English  said  It  belonged  to  none  of  the  first- 
comers.   Still  later,  the  American  colonies  claimed 


that  the  only  equitable  claim  was  that  of  uae  ^fid 
that  King  Greorge  was  without  jurisdiction. 

At  that  time  the  American  colonies  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4,000,000,  while  England's  was  aboot 
12,000,000.  If  foreign  emigration  had  been  stopped 
by  the  United  States  It  Is  plain  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  as  the  popoia- 
tlon  of  foreign  countries  would  bayo  Incre&aed 
faster  than  here  any  foreign  nation  cooJd  have  con- 
quered this  country.  By  encouraging  foreign  emi- 
gration the  *'  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  "  was  able  to  continue  its  national  existescv. 
At  present.  In  spite  of  the  natural  resources  of 
America,  It  almost  appears  to  be  over-popul&ted 
with  80,000,000  people,  all  of  whom  could  be  easily 
supported  In  the  State  of  Texas  under  rig^t  and 
just  conditions.  The  over-population  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  natural  resources  are  to-day  fenced  to 
with  legal  claims  as  property ;  whereas,  formerly, 
the  best  land  was  free.  Capitalist  roetiiodB  of 
Industry  are  also  factors,  as  much  available  labor 
Is  imemployed.  Formerly  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  largely  middle  class;  for  it  is 
not  the  volume  of  business,  but  security  of  home 
comforts  that  characterizes  a  middle  class.  To-day 
the  young  people  of  the  farms  are  drifting  to  the 
cities,  and  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  those 
employed  In  other  Industries  w\\\  be  in  majority 
over  the  rural  population.  .  .  . 

The  American  who  accuses  the  foreigner  of  being 
Ignorant  had  better  look  to  see  If  such  sentiment  is 
not  largely  prejudice.  True,  the  American -bom 
citizen,  as  a  rule,  has  some  qualities  that  the  foreign- 
born  citizen  wishes  to  acquire  — not  because  he  Is 
mentally  or  physically  Inferior,  but  because  he 
heretofore  lacked  opportunity. 

The  real  thing  the  American  should  be  against.  Is 
the  competition  in  the  labor  market.  To  tell  the 
foreigner  to  stay  away  under  the  present  system  Is 
to  appeal  to  sentiment,  Instead  of  removing  caus^ 
The  land  speculator  wants  emlg^tion  to  raise  the 
value  of  his  land.  The  Industrial  capitalist  wants 
submissive  labor,  and  will  use  foreigners  to  hold 
the  Americans  down  and  Americans  to  hold  the 
foreigners  down  to  low  wages. 

Some  Americans  say  that  the  emigration  now  is 
of  a  lower  order  than  formerly,  which  is  not  true. 
The  emigrants  to  the  colonies  were  largely  illiterate, 
some  of  them  being  arch  criminals  according  to 
European  laws  of  that  time.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  many  Illiterate  emigrants  learn  to  read 
after  arrival  here.  In  a  crowd  of  them  there  are 
always  some  who  are  highly  schooled.  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  Immigrants  are  from  the  farm  popu- 
lation of  Europe,  and  as  a  consequence  are  bandl- 
capped  In  seeking  employment  In  the  artisan  trades. 
Thus  you  see  the  native  bom  Americans  either 
through  Inherited  wealth  wrung  from  ex  plotting 
"foreigners"  or  through  Inherited  influence  of 
filends  and  relatives,  or  because  the  ignorant 
foreigner  does  the  common  labor —are  able  to  gain 
financial  advantage,  steady  employment  and  acces- 
sion to  trades  that  are  easy  to  keep  organized.  .  .  . 
If  the  United  States  should  want  to  restrict  emi- 
gration of  foreigners,  I  am  sure  that  the  forelgn- 
bom  citizens  would  vote  for  It.  But  would  it  be 
practicable?  Would  America  be  saf^  from  foreign 
invasion?  The  only  choice  of  Americans  Is  the 
character  of  those  who  shall  come  among  us.  By 
barring  out  Chinese  they  vriU  emigrate  to  other 
countries  of  the  earth  and  force  their  people  to 
vacate  and  come  here,  and  ultimately  there  vrill  be 
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1  can  see  no  reason  why  those,  who  because  they 
came  here  first,  should  want  to  bar  out  those  na- 
tionalities that  are  coming  now.  After  foreigners 
have  lived  In  colonies  for  a  while  they  scatter  and 
live  like  other  people.  They  are  valuable  to  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production,  in  that  they  are  on 
hand  all  times,  being  usually  more  steady.—  Peter 
Johnson,  in  The  Crisis,  Soli  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  changes  now  taking  place  In  the  population 
of  the  United  States  through  Immigration  are  very 
Interesting,  and  will  have  a  potent  influence  on  the 
future  development  and  history  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
There  is  only  one  objection  to  the  immigration  of 
any  white  race  and  that  Is  to  the  landing  of  the 
criminal  classes.  The  laws  should  be  so  stringent 
on  this  point  that  prospective  Immigrants  ought  to 
apply  to  immigration  inspectors  in  their  respective 
countries  for  a  license  to  enter  the  United  States, 
and  their  applications  should  be  accompanied  by 
suitable  references.  The  honest,  ambitious,  and 
well-educated  are  always  welcome.  America  has 
always  welcomed  good  immigrants.  Millions  of 
them  have  entered  our  Industrial  and  mechanical 
arts,  and  have  aided  wonderfully  to  bring  about 
our  present  national  prosperity.  They  have  become 
naturalized,  acquired  lands,  and  married,  and  will 
generally  be  found  upholding  the  laws  of  their 
adopted  country.— 5o*/an  Olobe, 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  In  1783,  and  the  birth 
of  a  new  nation  on  the  American  continent,  home- 
seekers  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
called  immigrants.  Previous  to  the  Bevolutlonary 
war  they  were  known  as  colonists.  The  distinction 
is  one  of  political  allegiance.  The  colonist  was  an 
Immigrant  who  desired  to  make  a  home  in  the  new 
country,  but  to  retain  his  allegiance  to  his  native 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Immigrant,  In  a 
majority  of  Instances,  expected  and  desired  to 
change  his  political  allegiance. 

The  Immigrant  of  those  days  was  not  allured  by 
the  promise  of  high  wages,  nor  by  the  desire  to 
better  his  financial  condition,  but  was  actuated 
chiefly  by  the  desire  to  create  a  home  and  free 
himself  from  the  trammels  and  persecutions  of 
the  Old  World.  He  was  at  once  a  pioneer,  a 
woodsman,  and  a  farmer. 

The  many  advantages  offered  to  the  home-seeker 
who  was  brave,  willing,  and  strong,  in  the  new 
United  States,  attracted  many  thousand  imml- 
grants,  and  it  is  estimated  that  150,000  settled  in 
the  country  between  1788  and  1810.  These  early 
immigrants  were  mostly  from  the  British  Isles, 
with  a  few  Germans,  French,  and  Scandinavians. 

The  strained  relations  with  England  followed  by 
the  war  of  1812  practically  stopped  immlgrratlon  for 
several  years.  During  1817,  however,  20,000  immi- 
grants arrived  in  the  United  States.  This  number 
was  unprecedented  at  that  time,  and  caused  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  overcrowding  of  immi- 
grant ships. 

Immigration  first  assumed  large  proportions 
during  the  decade  of  1831-1840.  It  increased  pro- 
gressively, and  during  the  next  twenty  years  was 
relatively  greater  In  proportion  to  the  native  pop- 
ulation than  at  any  other  period.  The  great  famine 
In  Ireland  greatly  increased  IHsh  immigration. 
German  immigration  was  Increased  at  the  same 
time  because  of  Industrial  depression  and  tlie  re- 
volt of  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold  In  California 
no  doubt  also  contributed  to  the  Increase  of  imml- 
gratlon  at  this  time. 


Irish  immigration  reached  its  height  in  the  decade 
of  1841-1800,  when  it  constituted  46  per  cent  of  the 
total.  It  has  declined  steadily  and  Is  now  only  four 
per  cent  of  the  totaL 

The  Germans  kept  coming  In  Increasing  numbers, 
and  in  the  early  eighties  were  80  per  cent  of  the 
total.  They  also  have  fallen  off,  and  now  constitute 
less  than  10  per  cent.  The  Scandinavians  became  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  decade  1861-1870,  and  in 
1889  furnished  10  per  cent  of  our  Immigrants.  Their 
proportion  has  also  declined  and  at  present  Is  about 
10  per  cent.  With  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  a  rapid  increase  In 
the  arrivals  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Rus- 
sia Is  noticeable. 

Immigrants  of  to-day  can  be  grouped  under  four 
heads,  (1)  agricultural,  (2)  Industrial,  (3)  competi- 
tive, (4)  parasitic. 

The  agricultural  class  includes  farm  laborers  and 
those  desiring  to  take  up  land  for  settlement.  The 
industrial  class  includes  the  great  army  of  unskilled 
laborers  who  seek  employment  in  the  mines,  miUs, 
great  works  of  construction,  and  manufacturing 
concerns.  These  two  classes  are  valuable  and  nec- 
essary for  the  development  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  country. 

The  competitive  class  takes  in  the  skilled  laborers, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  others  who  come  here  and 
enter  Into  competition,  In  their  respective  callings, 
with  Americans.  This  class  is  not  necessary  for 
our  advancement,  and  may  or  may  not  be  of  value 
to  the  country. 

The  fourth  or  parasitic  class  is,  as  Its  name  Im- 
plies,  not  only  valueless,  but  decidedly  detrimental 
to  the  body  politic.  In  this  class  are  included  the 
peddlers,  fakirs,  paupers,  etc.,  who  congregate 
and  will  live  only  in  the  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  hard  physical 
labor. 

Social  and  political  conditlohs  In  Europe  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  our  Immigration.  A  country  well  and 
justly  governed  and  which  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition is  not  likely  to  send  us  many  good  immi- 
grants. 

The  type  of  Englishman  who  would  be  welcome 
here  as  an  immigrant,  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon 
yeoman,  of  whom  we  delight  to  form  a  mental  pic- 
ture, finds  conditions  of  life  so  suited  to  him  In 
England  that  we  rarely  see  him  as  an  immigrant, 
and  we  are  much  more  likely  to  receive  as  our 
English  immigrant  the  degenerate  product  of  the 
London  slums. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  Germany  for  many 
years.  The  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  growth 
of  national  pride,  and  reconciliation  to  the  form 
of  government  have  cut  down  the  German  em- 
igration from  the  great  exodus  of  the  eighties 
to  the  comparatively  Inslgrnificant  figures  of  to- 
day. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  It  Is  unwise  to  con- 
sider an  Immigrant  good  because  he  Is  of  one  race 
or  worthless  because  he  Is  of  another.  They  must 
be  measured  individually,  irrespective  of  race  or 
creed,  for  It  is  better  to  receive  the  robust  pastoral 
or  agricultural  Immigrants  from  countries  where 
the  intellectual  status,  perhaps,  is  not  high  and  the 
school  system  faulty,  than  to  receive  from  countries 
possessing  high  Intellectual  status  and  a  superior 
educational  system  the  urban  degenerate,  criminal, 
diseased,  and  defective.—  Dr.  Allan  McLaughlin  in 
Popular  Science  Mont^,,,^^  ,,^  ^,^^ql^ 
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lAtbor  Unions*  CoiUractt  Void.  In  a  decision 
recently  rendered  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  Judge 
Ludwig  of  the  Circuit  Court,  it  appeared  that  the 
Milwaukee  Custom  Tailors  Union  brought  suit 
against  a  local  firm,  with  which  it  had  made  an 
agreement  to  employ  none  but  union  workmen,  to 
have  the  firm  punished  for  the  alleged  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  a  temporary  injunction. 
The  motion  to  punish  was  deni^  and  the  Injunc- 
tion set  aside. 

The  judge  said  in  part :  "  This  agreement  strikes 
at  the  right  of  contract,  and  provides  that  the  firm 
shall  employ  none  but  members  of  the  several 
unions,  thus  discriminating  in  favor  of  one  class 
of  men,  and  excluding  all  others.  Therefore,  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  contract  strikes  at  the 
right  of  contract,  both  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
and  the  employer.  The  agreements  in  question 
would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the 
members  of  the  different  unions,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  workmen  not  meml>ers  of  such  unions,  and  are 
in  this  respect  unlawful.  Contracts  tending  to 
create  a  monopoly  are  void." 

Employee  —  Miscoiiduct  —  Waiver  —  Action.  The 
case  of  Person  vs.  McGregor,  decided  recently  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  was  an  action  to 
recover  stipulated  wages  for  work  performed  pur. 
snant  to  a  contract  for  a  definite  term.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendant  continued  to  accept  the  services 
to  the  end  of  the  term  after  alleged  misconduct  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  court  held  that  the  defendant 
thereby  waived  his  right  to  insist  on  a  forfeiture  of 
the  plaintiff's  wages  on  account  of  such  miscon- 
duct. 

Hiring  One  Under  Contract.  In  the  case  of 
Wolf  et  al.  vs.  New  Orleans  Tailor  Made  Pants 
Company,  Limited,  recently  decided  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Supreme  Court,  it  appeared  that  a  commercial 
traveler  engaged  his  services  to  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  and  when  about  half  the  time 
had  expired  sought  other  employment  and  engaged 
his  services  to  the  defendant  company,  which  at 
the  time  had  no  information  that  iiis  term  would 
not  expire  for  five  or  six  months.  After  the  trav- 
eler had  quit  the  service  of  the  plaintiffd,  they  in- 
formed the  defendant  company  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  thereupon  the  traveler  offered  to  re- 
lease  his  new  employers,  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  court  held  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  no  cause  of  action  against  the  de- 
fendant company  for  damages  because  it  did  not 
release  or  discharge  the  employee. 

Employer* 8  Liability  —  Accident  —  Recovery.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  held,  in  the  case  of 
Schoultz  vs.  Eckhardt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  that  if  a  break  occurs  in  machinery  and  a 
workman  undertakes  to  mend  It  and  is  injured,  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  break  are  only 
remote  causes  of  the  injury  and  juridically  are  not 


its  causes  at  all ;  that  the  employer  Is  under  no 
obligation  to  provide  a  hood  or  guard  for  Inner 
and  ordinarily  Inaccessible  parts  of  machinery; 
that  if  there  Is  a  safe  and  an  unsafe  way  of  doing  a 
thing  and  the  employee  chooses  the  unsafe  way 
and  is  injured,  he  cannot  recover  against  the  em- 
ployer for  the  injury;  that  the  employer  is  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  premises  so  lighted  tiiat 
all  repair  work  may  be  done  without  the  necessity 
of  additional  light,  and  that  if  such  additional  light 
is  needed  for  repair  work  and  the  servant,  instead 
of  procuring  it,  undertakes  to  do  the  work  without 
it  and  is  injured,  he  cannot  recover  against  the 
employer. 

Employer*8  Liability  —  Risk  —  Negligence.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  held,  In  the  recent  case 
of  Weed  vs.  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A 
Omaha  Railroad  Company,  that  employers  are  not 
insurers,  but  are  liable  for  the  consequences  not  of 
danger,  but  of  negligence;  that  the  unbending  test 
of  negligence  in  methods,  machinery,  and  appli. 
ances  Is  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  business,  and 
that  an  employee  who,  from  the  length  or  character 
of  previous  service  or  experience,  may  be  presumed 
to  know  the  ordinary  hazards  attending  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  business  is  not  entitled  as  an  abso- 
lute right  to  the  same  or  similar  notice  of  dangers 
Incident  to  the  employment  as  If  he  were  ignorant 
of  or  inexperienced  In  the  particular  work.  In  the 
case  before  it  the  court  ruled  that  It  was  not  negU- 
gence  perse  foraconductorof  afreighttrain,  while 
engaged  in  switching  cars  at  a  station,  to  order  an 
experienced  brakeman  to  board  and  stop  a  car  mov- 
ing at  a  speed  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  that  in  such  a  case,  where  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  the  act  ordered  to  be  done  was  a 
usual  and  customary  act  performed  by  freight 
brakemen  generally  under  like  circumstances,  the 
giving  of  the  order  would  not  bo  Imputed  to  the 
company  as  negligence. 

Insurance  —  Indemnity  —  Employees.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  recent  case 
of  The  Fidelity  A  Casualty  Company  of  New  York 
vs.  The  Gillette- Herzog  Manufacturing  Company, 
that  where  under  indemnity  policies  Issued  to  the 
owners  of  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  against 
liability  to  employees  and  others  from  accidents 
through  alleged  negligence  of  the  insured,  the 
initial  premiums  being  paid  upon  the  estimated 
number  of  the  employees  under  an  agreement  that 
there  was  to  be  a  subsequent  adjustment  based  npon 
the  actual  number  engaged  and  wages  paid,  and 
the  Insured  to  have  rebates  for  overpayment,  a 
settlement  of  such  excesses  and  rebates  after  the 
life  of  the  policy  was  made,  with  full  knowledge 
by  each  party  of  the  number  of  employees  and 
oC'Cupation  of  each,  there  was  an  accord  and  satis- 
faction protecting  the  Insured  in  an  action  there- 
after for  unpaid  premiums  claimed  by  the  Insurer. 
The  court  further  held  that  whether  or  not  upon  a 
construction  of  the  |il^||f^iis  i^l^e^^Ji^^d  employees 
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in  such  settlement  shonld  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  demand  for  the  excess,  both  parties  having 
ample  means  of  Information  as  to  all  the  facts,  the 
omission  must  be  treated  as  a  mistake  of  law  which 
forbade  In  the  action  before  the  conrta  reCxamina. 
tion  of  the  controTersy. 

Employer*9  LiabiUtp— D^eeiive  Jppliancet.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Anderson,  Adm*r,  vs.  Fielding  etal.,  that 
a  negligent  act  wlU  not  be  excused  by  the  fAct  that 
it  is  customary ;  that  proof  of  custom  is  evidence 
but  not  conclusive  as  to  whether  the  act  is  negli- 
gent, and  that  this  rule  applies  to  the  act  of  the 
master  in  selecting  and  furnishing  tools  and  appli. 
ances  for  the  use  of  his  servant.  In  the  case  before 
the  court  it  was  held  that  a  servant  was  not  charge- 
able with  the  assumption  of  the  risk  or  with  contrib- 
utory negligence  as  a  matter  of  law  by  continuing 
to  use  for  a  reasonable  time  a  machine  or  appliance 
which  he  knew  to  be  unsafe,  where  he  had  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  master  and  the  master  had 
promised  to  remedy  the  defect,  unless  the  appreci- 
ated danger  of  using  it  was  so  imminent  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  refuse  longer  to  use  it 
unless  it  was  made  safe;  that  what  was  a  reason- 
able time  in  such  a  case  was  a  question  of  fact,  and 
that  the  questions  whether  the  defendants  were 
negligent  in  furnishing  the  plaintifT  unsafe  appli- 
ances for  his  use  in  doing  the  work  assigned  to 
him,  and  whether  he  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  using  them,  were  made  by  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  questions  of  fact  for  the  Jury. 
The  court  further  held  that  expert  testimony  was 
admissible  as  to  whether  a  block  and  hook  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  a  painter's  apparatus  for  support- 
ing himself  when  working  on  high  structures  was 
reasonably  safe. 

Employer* 8  Liability  —  Regulations,  In  an  action 
by  an  administratrix  to  recover  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  a  switchman  who  fell  from  a  loco- 
motive while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
was  killed,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held 
(Leduc,  Adm*x,  vs.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany )  that  an  employer  may  promulgate  reasonable 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  require 
observance  thereof  by  employees,  and  whether 
such  rule»*are  intelligible  and  reasonable  laa  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  court,  but  that  if  a  rule  thus 
promulgated  is  open  to  doubt  as  to  its  intelligible 
construction  and  meaning  or  its  application  to  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  employee,  such  doubt 
presents  an  issue  of  fact  upon  the  evidence  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury,  and  that  the  employer  fur- 
nishing instrumentalities  for  the  use  of  an  employee 
engaged  in  a  hazardous  occupation  cannot  absolve 
himself  from  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  same  in 
a  reasonably  safe  condition  by  a  rule  that  the  em. 
ployee  must  inspect  the  appliances  he  uses  for  his 
own  protection  and  furnish  information  of  defects 
to  the  employer,  without  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  employment,  the  specific  duties  required,  or 
the  means  and  opportunities  at  the  employee's  com- 
mand for  making  the  inspection.  In  the  case  before 
the  court  it  was  held,  upon  consideration  of  the  duty 
of  an  employee  to  step  upon  a  footboard  of  an  engine 
and  protect  himself  by  a  hand  hold  thereon  while 
such  engine  was  moving,  that  a  rule  requiring  him 
to  inspect  th'e  same  and  report  defects  did  not  de- 


prive him  under  the  evidence  of  protection  because 
the  evidence  did  not  show  it  had  been  observed. 

Furnishing  S<tfe  Tools.  In  the  case  of  The  Omaha 
Bridge  A  Terminal  Railway  Co.  vs.  Hargadine,  re- 
cently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska, 
it  appeared  that  a  contractor  agreed  with  the  com- 
pany to  perform  all  the  work  of  constructing  a  pile 
of  timber  trestle-work  across  a  lake  for  a  stipulated 
price.  The  appellee  was  employed  as  a  carpenter 
upon  the  work  by  one  acting  under  the  contract, 
and  was  injured  because  of  a  defective  tool  fur- 
nished by  his  immediate  employer.  The  court  held 
that  the  company  was  not  liable  to  the  appellee,  it 
not  having  furnished  or  agreed  to  furnish  tools, 
and  that  tlie  fact  that  it  reserved  such  right  to  so 
inspect  and  oversee  the  work  as  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  see  that  it  conformed  to  the  contract  in  result 
did  not  make  the  employer  of  the  appellee  Us  agent 
so  as  to  make  it  liable  to  htm  for  a  neglect  of  duty 
growing  out  of  the  contract  of  employment  between 
the  appellee  and  his  employer.  In  such  a  case,  the 
court  said,  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  appellee  did  not  so  ob- 
tain as  to  raise  a  duty  in  the  company  to  furnish 
safe  tools  for  the  appellee,  either  directly  or  through 
the  contractor. 

Right  of  Discharged  Employee  to  Letter  of  Rec- 
ommendation.  A  duty  to  give  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation or  a  clearance  card  to  an  employee  who 
is  discharged  or  quits.  Is  held,  in  Cleveland,  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.  R.  Co.  vs.  Jenkins  (111.),  62  L.R.  A.  922,  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  employer  by  the  common  law. 

A  discharged  railroad  employee  is  held,  in  New 
York,  C.  &  St  L.  R.  Co.  vs.  Schaffer  (Ohio),  62 
L.  R.  A.  981,  to  have  no  right  of  action  for  damages 
against  the  company  which  dischaviged  him  for  re- 
fusal to  furnish  him  with  a  clearance  card  or  state- 
ment of  the  record  of  his  service,  although  he  may 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  other  employment  in 
consequence  of  such  refusal  by  the  company.  The 
duty  to  give  a  recommendation  or  a  clearance  card 
to  a  discharged  employee  is  the  subject  of  a  note 
to  these  cases. 

Warning  of  Danger.  A  master  is  not  bound  to 
warn  a  minor  servant  concerning  a  danger  Incident 
to  the  use  of  a  machine,  where  there  is  nothing  in 
the  apparatus  or  In  the  method  of  Its  operation  that 
would  charge  an  ordinarily  prudent  employer  with 
notice  of  such  a  danger.  Diehl  vs.  Standard  Oil 
Company,  67  Atl.  (N.  J.),  131. 

Against  Weekly  Payments.  A  statute  requiring 
t^he  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  held,  in  Republic 
Iron  &  S.  Co.  vs.  State  (Ind.),  62  L.  R.  A.  186,  to  de- 
prive  citizens  of  their  liberty  and  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  by  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  contract 

Assumption  of  Risk.  A  servant  who,  when  em- 
ployed, knew  what  kind  of  work  he  was  to  do,  and 
claimed  to  have  experience  In  that  kind  of  work, 
and  knew  that  there  was  neither  floor  nor  scaffold- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  girders  where  he  was  to 
work,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  obvious 
danger,  continued  to  work  on  the  girders  without 
complaint  or  objection,  must  be  held  to  have  as- 
sumed the  risk.   ParleU  vs.  Dunn,  46  So.  (Va.),  467. 
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In  compiling  the  Trade  Union  Directory  of  Massachusetts  for  1904, 
the  Bureau  has  exhausted  every  available  means  by  which  information 
pertinent  to  the  subject  might  be  obtained.  In  conjunction  with  other 
methods,  a  postal  card  was  sent  to  the  secretary  or  business  agent  of 
each  trade  union  in  the  State  containing  a  copy  of  the  Bureau's  record  of 
his  respective  union,  with  the  stipulation  that  any  corrections  or  addi- 
tions to  the  information  thereon  should  be  sent  to  this  Department. 

The  Bureau,  in  presenting  the  records  as  submitted  to  the  union 
officials,  after  making  such  changes  as  were  returned  in  answer  to  our 
request,  feels  justified  in  stating  that  as  far  as  lay  within  its  scope  the 
Directory  is  substantially  complete  and  correct.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  instances  data  are  missing.  It  is  to  be  understood  in 
all  such  cases  that  the  facts,  although  sought  for,  were  not  obtained. 

The  arrangement  of  this  Directory  is  alphabetical  by  cities  and  towns 
and  also  unions.  Following  the  city  and  town  presentation  appears  '*  In 
General,"  under  which  caption  are  included  unions  not  confined  to  one 
city  or  to^n,  but  embracing  a  section  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  State  branches  of  international  affiliation,  State  and  district  secre- 
taries, organizers,  general  officers,  etc. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  lengthy  and  somewhat  verbose 
style  of  nomenclature  has  been  dropped  and  in  its  place  has  been  substi- 
tuted the  simple  trade  designation,  as  for  instance,  in  place  of  *'  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders  International 
League  of  America  :  Cooks  Union  No.  328,"  the  style  is  given  compactly 
as,  '*  Cooks  No.  328."  The  name  of  the  affiliated  national  body  has  been 
dropped  as  well  as  the  word  "  union."  The  Knights  of  Labor  organiza- 
tions are  generally  known  as  *'  Assemblies." 

The  name  of  the  union  appears  first,  followed  by  the  place  of  meet- 
ing indicated  by  the  name  of  the  hall  or  sti'eet  address ;  then  appears 
the  name  and  address  of  the  business  agent,  followed  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  recording  secretary  when  known,  or  the  financial  or  cor- 
responding secretary  as  the  case  may  be.  The  abbreviations  used  for 
these  officers  are  :  B.  A.  for  business  agent;  R.  S.,  recording  secretary; 
F.  S.,  financial  secretary  ;  C.  S.,  corresponding  secretary;  S.  T.,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Some  combinations  have  been  used,  i.e.,  F.  and  C.  S. 
for  financial  and  corresponding  secretary.  When  addresses  are  pot  given 
for  the  business  agent  and  secretary,  they  may  be  addressed  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  ^  , 
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In  giving  addresses  the  word  *' street"  has  been  omitted;  when 
other  designations  were  given,  they  are  indicated  as  follows :  Av.  for 
avenue;  PL,  place;  Ter.,  terrace;  Rd.,  road;  Bldg.,  building;  L.  B., 
lock  box. 

Other  abbreviations  used  in  the  Directory  follow:  C.  L.  U.  for 
Central  Labor  Union  ;  B.  T.  C,  Building  Trades  Council ;  B.  and  S.  W., 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers ;  K.  of  L.,  Knights  of  Labor ;  and  S.  W.  P.,  Shoe 
Workers  Protective. 

The  proper  manner  of  reading  the  Directory  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows:  Under  Abington,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  371  meets  at 
North  Abington ;  G.  W.  Abbott,  business  agent,  address  Box  440  ;  AV. 
H.  Pierce,  recording  secretary.  Again,  under  Boston,  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  :  Branch  2  meets  at  9  Elm  Street ;  J.  F.  Medland 
is  business  agent,  his  address  being  812  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston ; 
J.  Stewart  is  secretary,  address  9  Cypress  Street,  Somerville. 


AblnvtoB. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Worker »  No.  371,    N.  Abington;  G. 
W.  Abbott,  B.  A.,  Box  440;  W.  H.  Pierce,  R.  S. 

Adams. 

Barber*  yd.  260.    J.  Locier,  P.  8.,  22  Park. 
Bcurtendere  Ko.  291.   J. Chambers, S .,  Renfrew, Mass. 
Carpenter*  No .  396.    F.  G.  Rice,  R.  S.,  E.  Hoosac. 
Central  Labor  Union.    B.  Mannel,  8. 
Loomfixere  No.  217.    Collins  Block;  P.  O'Rourke, 

8.,  70  Center. 
Painters  No.  231.    J.  CorkhiU,  R.  8.,  Hoosac  and 

Colombia. 
Retail  Clerk*  No.  611.    G.  Beswick,  R.  8. 
Team  J>river*  No.  217. 

Ameabary. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Worker*  No  27.    C.  P.  Ram- 
sell,  8.,  140  Congress. 

Amlierai. 

Painter*^  Decorator* ^  and  Paper  .Hanger*  No.  770. 
Cooks  Block ;  E.  M.  Reddy,  B.  A. ;  P.  A  Alden,  8. 


Carpenter*  No.  1298.    R.  K.  Cole,  R.  8..  116  Elm. 
Tailor*  No,  403.    M.  H.  Anrellus,  8.,  7  Walnut. 

ArllnirtOB. 

Carpenter*  No.  881.    K.  of  C.  HaU;  J.  G.  CogUl,  B. 

A.,  3  Glen  Ot ,  Maiden;  J.  Cramond,  8.,  28U  Mas. 

sachusetts  A  v. 

Aihol. 
Bartender*  No.  87.    C   L.  U.  Hall;  F.  Leonard,  R. 

8.,  Commercial  House. 
Bricklayer*^  Jfaaon»f  and  Pla*terer*  No.  66     C.  L. 

U.  Hall;  P.  Doyle.  8  ,  73  Banders. 
Carpenter*  No.  1069.    C    L.  U.  Hall;  P.  W.  Fox, 

B.  A.,  City  Hotel;  H.  D  Brock,  R.  8  ,  8ta  A. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  H.  D.  Brock, 

R.  8.,  Sta.  A. 
Federal  Labor  No.  10280.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  H.  E. 

BasseU,  8.,  Twltchell. 
Machinitt*  :  Starrett  Lodge  No.  607.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ; 

P.  A.  Clapp,  R  8.,  183  Lake. 
Metal  Mechanic*  No.  128.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;  C.   P. 

Newton,  8.,  875  Piquog  Av. 


Metal  Poli*her*  No.  118.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  H.  8. 

Ho\(rard,  R.  8.,  288  Chestnut  Hill  Av. 
Musician*  No.  287.    104  Exchange;  P.  E.  Weaver, 

R.  8.,  394  South. 
Retail  Clerk*.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  E.  Snow,  R.  8., 91  Ex- 

change. 
Woodworker*  No,  139.    O.  L.  U.  Hall ;  T.  J.  PheUn, 

B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  290  Chestnut  Hill  Av. 

Attleboroavh. 

Bricklayer*^  Ma*on*f  and  Maeterer*  No.  26,    C.  H. 

Stafford,  8.,  Oak  HIU  Av. 
Carpenter*  No.  1307.    Room  19,  Morton  Block;  A. 

B.  Lewis,  R.  8.,  15  Academy. 
Jewelry  Worker*, 

Atob. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Worker*  No.  276  (Mixed). 
Poster,  B.  A.,  Box  54. 


W.  P. 


Ayer. 

Railroad  Telegrapher*  No.  104.    G.  A.  R.  Hall ;  J. 
T.  Lee,  8.  T.,  102  Ash,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

BETEBIiT. 

Bricklayer*  and    Ma*on*   No,  40,     G.    Hurd,  8., 

Crosby  Block. 
Building  Trades  Council.    8.  B.  Fuller,  8. 
Carpenter*  No.  878.    8.  C.  Wallls,  R.  8.,  98  Hale. 
ffor*e*hoer*  No.  166,     R.  V.  KUlelea,  R.  8.,  109 

LoveU. 
Painter*  No.  833.    Bumhams  HaU ;  C.  E.  Raymond, 

R.S.,L.  B.954. 
Shoe  Cutter*  No.  66.    P.  I  Cressy,  B.  A.,  Box  971. 
Turned  Workmen  No.  2  (S.  W.  P.).    J.  P.  Bauer,  B. 

A.,  2  Oilman  PI.,  Haverhill;  J.  Brown,  R.  8.,  36 

Rantoul. 

BOSTON. 
[Sections  of  Boston  are  abbreviated :  Alls,  for  Alls- 
ton;  Br.,  Brighton ;  Chasn.,  Charlestown;  Dor.,  Dor- 
chester; E.  B.,  East  Boston;  J.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain; 
Mat.,  Mattapan;  Nop.,  Neponset;  Ros.,  KosUndale; 
Rox.,  Roxbury ;  8.  B.,  South  Boston.] 

Allied  Metal  Mechanic*.    744  Sixth,  8.  B. 
Allied  Printing  Trade*  Council.    Room  19,82  Water; 
D  J.  McDonald,  B.^ .  aSa  m. ¥/ ^^5  ^^ 
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Amalgamated  Carpenten  and  Joiners:  Branch  1. 
Dwight  Hall,  514  Tremont;  J.  F.  Mediand,  B  A., 

812  Saratoga,  E.  B. ;  R.  Tarnball,  B.»  121  Hewlett, 

Rofl. 
Amalgamated  Carpentert  and  Joinert ;  Branch  2. 
0  Elm;  J.  F.  Mediand,  B.  A.,  812  Saratoga,  B. 

B.;  J.  Stewart,  S.,  9  Cypress,  SomerviUe. 
Amalgamated  Carpenter*  dnd  Joinern:  Branch  3. 

e?  Warren,  Box.;  J.  F.  Mediand,  B.  A.,  812  Sara- 
toga, E.  B. ;  W.  8.  Moore,  8.,  8  Dromey  Av  ,  Dor. 
Amalgamated  Carpenter$  and  Joinertt:  Branch  4, 

St.  Omer  Hall,  Broadway,  S.  B. ;  J.  F.  Mediand, 

B.  A.,  812  Saratoga,  E.  B.;  J.  E.  Keyee,  S..  784 

B.  Sixth,  S.  B. 
Artijlcial  Stone  and  Asphalt  Worker*  Xo.  J.    Union 

Hall,  Dover  and  Albany;  J.  Dorklns,  R.  S. 
Atlantic  Coa$t  Marine  Firemen     284  Commerelal ; 

J.  D.  Mataoney,  B.  A. 
Atlantic  Goatt  Seamen.   IV^  Leiris ;  W,  H  Frazler,  S. 
Baker$  No.  4.    45  Eliot;  A.  O.  CuUymore,  B.  A  ,  29 

Etna,  Br.;  J.  A.  McMahon,  R.  8. 
Bakers  No.  46  {Hebrew).    J.  Goldrteln,  C.  and  P. 

8.,  40  Grove. 
Bakers  No.  63.    1095  Treniont;  W.  F.  Glass,  8. 
Bakers  No.  164.    A.  Gronan.  8.,  274  Friend. 
Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  No.  230.    Deacon  Hall,  Wash- 
ington and  Worcester;  W.  H.  Anderson,  8.,  302 

Dudley,  Rox. 
Barbers  No.  182.    164Canal;  C.E.O'DonneU,B.  A., 

42  PortUnd;  A.  H.  Pettigrew,  8  ,  48  Federal. 
Bartenders  No.  77.    164 Canal;  T.  F.  Mooney,  B.  A. ; 

M.  J.Mattimoe,  8.  T. 
Ben  Franklin  Assembly  6463.    09  Concord;  J.  H. 

Keenan,  R.  S.,  15  Langdon,  Rox. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  17.    724  Washington; 

H.  M.  Peyser,  8.,  269  Shawmut  Av. 
Blacksmiths*  Helpers  No.  332.  45Ellot;  M.  A.  Dann, 

R.  8.,  19  Bioliford,  Rox. 
Blacksmiths  No,  209.    45  EUot;  J.  McNally,  R.  8  , 

106  Waverly,  Everett. 
Boiler  Makers:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  9.    45  EUot; 

W.  H.  Courser,  R.  8.,  297  Main,  Cambridge. 
Book  and  Job  Branch  of  Typographical  No.  13,  45 

Eliot;  J.  A.  MoPherson,  B.  A.;  T.  J.  Sears,  8. 
Bookbinders  No.  16.    11  Appleton;  B.  Whidden,  R. 

8.,  27  School  St.  PI.,  Rox. 
Bookbinders  No.  66  {Women).    Mary  Wood,  8.,  272 

Emerson. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Repairers  No.  380.    46Stillman;  8. 

Blake,  B.  A.;  S.  Haffenburg,  R.  S. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,    International  Headquarters, 

482  Albany  BIdg.;  C.  L.  Baine,  8.  T. 
Boston  Junk   Collectors  Association.    B.  R.  Miller, 

R  8. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  122.    1095  Tremont;  J.  P. 

Welgel,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  Room  14, 1117  Columbus 

Av.,  Rox. 
Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201.    45  Eliot;  B.  N. 

Goodwin,  6  ,  205  Lincoln  Av.,  Revere 
Brass  Molders  No.  192.    987  Washington;  G.  H. 

McCrane,  B.  A.;   J.  J.  Jordan,  R.  8.,  725  B 

Second,  8.  B. 
Brass    Workers    No.   14.     Worklngmen's  Hall,  27 

Amory  Av.,  Rox.;  E.  Levar,  8. 
Brass   Workers  No,  65,     987  Washington;    G.  H. 

McCrane,  B.  A.;  C.  Martens,  6..  698  Eighth,  8.  B. 
Brewery    Workmen   No.  14.     Workingmen's   Hall, 

Rox  ;  J.  E.  Lieber,  R   8.,  1117  Columbus  Av., 

Rox. 
Brewery    Workmen  No.  29.    1095  Tremont;  E    F. 

Ward,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  1117  Columbus  Av  ,  Rox. 
Bricklayers  No.  3.    45  EUot;  J.  F.  DriscoU,  B.  A.; 

G.  J.  TwisB,  R.  8  ,  19  St.  Margaret,  Dor. 


Bricklayer*  No,  27.    J.  Gleason,  8.,  1183  Tremoot, 

Rox. 
Bridge  and  Structural  -Iron    Worker*  No.  7.    W* 

Washington;  J.  H.  Carr,  B.  A.;  W.  Pope,  R-  S. 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No  90,    G   K.  ScoU,  8., 

14  Otis,  SomerviUe. 
Building  Laborers  District  Council,    987  Washing- 
ton; W.  H.  Pope,  B.  A.,  21  Boylston  Bldg. 
Building  Laborers  No.  6.    45  EUot;  D.  E.  Gearin, 

R.  8  ,  127  Fisher  Av.,  Rox. 
Building  Laborers  No.  33.    P.  Clapponl,  8. 
Building  Laborer*  No.  162,    M.  PhUpin,  8.,  46  Oold, 

8.  B. 
Building  Trade*  Council.    18  Eneeland;  J.  T.  Caah- 

man,  B.  A.;  C.  Parsons,  R.  8. 
Button  Uole  Maker*  No,  192.    28  Kneelaod;  L.  WU- 

ner,  8.,  80  Blackstone. 
Capmakers  No.  7.    724  Washington;  M.  Kramer,  8., 

60  Westminster. 
Car  and  Locomotioe  Painters  No.  338,    724  Wmsh- 

ington;  A.  Francoeur,  R.  8.,  75  Cashing,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Car  Cleaner*  No.  192, 
Carpenter*  District  Council  of  Bo*ton  and  Vicinity. 

1081  Washington;  C.  W.Cameron,  R.A.;  A.M. 

Watson,  R.  8.,  10  Davis  Ave.,  Brookline 
Carpenter*  No  33.    987  Washington ;  J.  E.  Potte,  B. 

A  ,  1081  Washington ;  A.  M.  Sinclair,  R.  8.,  641  E 

Eighth,  8.  B. 
Carpenters  No,  67  {Roxbury),    67  Warren;  J.  M. 

Devine,  B.  A  ,  Clarence,  Rox.;  D.  Cole,  R.  8.,  531 

Sixth,  8.  B. 
Carpenters  No.  218  {East  Boston),    Union  Hall,  18 

Decatur,  E.  B. ;  A.  Thornton,  B.  A.,  12  GLeodon 

Pi.,  E.  B. ;  C.  McDonald,  8.,  146  Falcon.  G.  B. 
Carpenter*  No .  386  {  Dorche*ter) ,   M usic  Hall,  Fields 

Comer;  J   E.  Eaton,  B.  A.,  58  Florida,  Dor.;  J. 

Bums,  R.  8.,  65  Telograph,  8.  B. 
Carpenters  No.  889  {Allston),    Red  Men's  HaU,  Br  ; 

C.  Dexter,  B.  A.,  97  Academy  HIU  Rd.,  Br.;  G. 
W.  Clark,  8.,  15  EvereU,  Alls. 

Carpenters  No,  938  { West  Roxbury) .  Falrview  HaU, 
Ros.;  J.  J.  Smith,  B.  A.  and  R.  8  ,  106  Amndel, 
Ros. 

Carpenters  No,  964  { Hebrew) .  Swarts  Hall,  Leverett ; 

D.  Goldman,  B.  A.,  28  BUlerica;  W.  Frumkin,  R. 
8.,  181  Chambers. 

Carpenter*  No.  969  {Mattapan).  BartletU  HaU, 
Mat. ;  J.  F.  Forbes,  R.  8.,  Canton  Av.,  Mat. 

Carpenter*  No.  1424.    98  Hanover;  S.  McNeil,  R.  6. 

Carpet  Upholsterer*  No.  89.  724  Washington ;  J.  F. 
Kelleher,  R.  8.,  63a  Beach. 

Carriage  and  Cab  Driver*  No,  126,  Caledonian 
HaU,  45  EUot;  J.  W.  Barry.  B.  A.  and  8..  177 
Washington,  North. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9,  987  Washing- 
ton ;  G.  A.  Rogers,  R.  8.,  18  Florence,  Cambridge. 

Car  Workers  :  Allston  Lodge  No.  107.  PameU  HaU, 
Br.;  F.  E.  Barlow,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  27  Athol, 
AUs. 

Car  Workers:  Plymouth  Rock  Lodge.  987  Wash- 
ington. 

Cement  and  Asphalt  L€tborers,  Union  HaU,  Dover 
and  Albany ;  J.  O'Donnell,  R.  8. 

Cement  and  Asphalt  Workers,  Union  HaU,  Dover 
and  Albany;  J  Foy,  R.  8. 

Central  Labor  Union.  987  Washington;  H.  Abra- 
hams, 8.,  11  Appleton 

Chandelier  Worker*  No,  18.  987  Washington;  J.J. 
Hickey,  R  8. 

Chemical  Worker*  No,  10983,  N.  Manley,  6.,  3 
Boston,  Everett. 

Cigarette  Maker*.  J^  g^fl^r^^,^^^^ndla. 
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Cigar  Factory  Strippers  No.  8166.    11  Appleton; 

Rose  Scully,  R.  S.,  4  Davlea  PL,  Rox. 
Cigarmakem  No.  97.    11  Appleton;  H.  Abrahams, 

B.  A.  and  S. 
Cloth  Krftminern    and    Spongem  No.  17642,     18 

Kneeland ;  R  Luodgren,  R.  8.,  103  Bedford. 
Clothing  Cutter*  and  Trimmer^  No.  132.    18  Knee- 
land;  F.  A.  Gallagher,  8. 
Coachmen  and  Utablemen  No.  6327.    J.  Grady,  8., 

306  Rnggles,  Rox. 
Coal  Handlers  No.  623      087  Washington;  J.  F. 

Peters.  R.  S.,  206 1,  8.  B. 
Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  No.  74.    004  Washington; 

W.  A.  Goodwin,  R.  8.,  134  Battonwood.  8.  B. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  A'o.  68.    087  Washing. 

ton ;  M.  J.  8heehan  and  M.  F.  McNally,  B.  A..  177 

Washington,  North;  D.  Proctor,  R.  8 ,  60  Gore, 

Cambridge. 
Coastwise  Longshoremen* s  Assembly  1062,    J.  T. 

O'Neill.  R.  8.,  241  0,  8.  B 
Coat  Makers  No.  1.    28  Kneeland;  J.  K.  SlWlcosky, 

B. 
Coat  Makers  ( Women  ) .    28  Kneeland. 
Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  4.    004  Washington; 

J.  B.  Gatlns,  8.,  41  Herald  Office. 
Composition  and  Pupier  Machi  Workers  No,  10872, 

W.  J.  Brown,  8.,  10  Bumey,  Rox. 
Cooks  No,  328.    45  KUot;  C.  L.  Gallant,  B.  A.;  P. 

DeGrange.  R  8. 
Coopers  No.  68.   46  StUlman;  D  Alexander,  R.  8.,  2 

Union  PI.,  E.  B. 
Coopers  No.  89.    1080  Tremont;  P.  J.  Donnelly,  8., 

14  Bickford  Ay. 
Coopers  No.  196.    46  8ttllman;  W.  F.  Qnilty,  R.  8.. 

163  E,  8.  B. 
Coppersmiths  No.  68.    2  City  8q.,  Chasn.;  H.  W. 

McAllister,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  8  Lawrence,  Chelsea. 
Coremakers  No    428.    45  EUot;  J.  Hahn,  F.  8.,  374 

Dorchester,  8.  B. 
Custom  Tailors  No,  12.    604  Washington ;  M.  Larson, 

8  ,  Room  16, 80  Court. 
Custom  Tailors  No.  223.    164  Canal;  H.  Isaacs,  8., 

267  Heath,  Rox. 
Cutting  Die  Workers  No.  10673.    M.  A.  Gould,  8., 

63  Chambers. 
Decorative  Class  Workers  No.  28.    724  Washington; 

F.  L.  Davey,  R  8.,  68  Devon,  Rox. 
District   Executive  Committee   of  Bricklayers  and 

Masons  of  Boston  and  Vicinity.    45  Eliot;  8.  8. 

Kanney,  8 
Dredgermen.    Engineers  Hall,  E  B.;  P.  Knowlton.B. 
Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  47.    C.MoChes- 

ney,  8.,  200  W.  Sixth,  8.  B. 
Drug  Clerks  No.  143. 
Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  796. 
Electrical  Cable  Splicers  No.  396.    11  Appleton'  D. 

R.  McGregor,  R.  8.,  241  Mlnot,  Dor. 
Electrical  Insid^men  No.  103.    087  Washington ;  P. 

W.  Collins,  B.  A.,  23  Orange,  Chelsea;  F.  J. 

Reardon,  R  8.,  48  Mystic,  Chasn. 
Electrical  Linemen  No.  104.    0  Appleton;  J.  A.  Mc- 

Innls.  R.  8.,  28  Oak  Grove  Ter.,  Rox. 
Electrotype  Plate  Makers  No.  3.    724  Washington ;  P. 

8.  Barrett,  B.  A.,  106  C,  S.  B.;  A.  E.  Hathaway, 

R.  8.,  12  EUet,  Dor. 
Electrotypers  No.  11.   724  Washington ;  F.  L.  Murray, 

8.,  10  Mt.  Auburn,  Cambridge. 
Elevator  Constructors  No.  4,    E.  E.  Mills,  B.  A.,  10 

AlLston;  J.  C.  McDonald,  R.  8.,  17  Walpole,  Rox. 
Elevator  Operators,    086  Washington. 
Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Assistants  Assembly  1628. 

006   Washington;    G.  C.  Leonard,  8.,  78  Port- 

land. 


Express  Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  No  307.    087 

Washington;  T.  F.  Burke,  8.,  40  Village. 
Fishermefi's    Union   of  the   Atlantic.     Commercial 

Wharf;  A. McDonald,  8.,  76  Prentiss.  Cambridge. 
Floor  Layers  No,  1096,    724  Washington;  J.  A.  Mc- 

Kenzie,  R.  S.,136K,8.  B. 
Fort  Winthrop  Assembly  1 642,    Webster  Hall,  E.  B. ; 

H.  T.  Hammess,  8. 
Franklin  Association  No,  18.    087  Washington;  M. 

8.  Cooney,  B.  A..  Room  28,  235  Washington;  M. 

H.  O'Connor,  R.  8. 
Freestone  Cutters,    376  Harrison  Av. 
Freight  Clerkt  Assembly  1793  (5.  and  M,  R.R.). 

Roughan  HaU,  Chasn.;  J.  J.  Klrby,  R.  8..  107 

Winthrop,  Rox. 
Freight  Handlers  Assembly  628  (B  and  A.  B.R,). 

46  EUot;  J.  R.  Dalton,  R.  8.,  241  C.  8.  B. 
Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  6672  {B,  and  M. 

BJi.),    Schwartz  HaU,  26  Leverett;  A.  Ryan,  8. 
Garment  Workers  District  Council  No    9.    Room  6, 

28  School;  M.  BUler,  8. 
Gai/Uters  No.  176.    18  Kneebind;  C.  Parsons,  R.  8., 

2  Garland 
Gilders  No.  1020.    087  Washington;  J.  T.  O'NeUl, 

B.  A.;  J.  J   McGrath,  R.  8.,  20  Winchester,  Med- 
ford. 

Glass  Workers  No.  39,    46  Eliot;  J.  E.  Stack,  8.,  130 

Maverick,  E.  B. 
Glove  Cutters.    724  Washington. 
Gold  Beaters  Protective  No.  9612.    724  Washington; 

C.  Roeder,  R.  S.,  83  Sudbury. 

Granite  Cutters.  46  StlUman;  J.  Mahoney,  B.  A., 
386  Windsor,  Cambridge;  W.  McCartney,  O.  8., 
63  Gates,  6.  B. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  160  N  J.  Nally, 
B.  A.,  44  Linden  Park,  Rox.;  J.  J.  Tobto,  R  8., 
10  Pontiac,  Rox. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  639  (Rosllndale). 
Falrview  HaU.  Ros.;  J.  W.  Rodlck,  B.  A.,  New 
Amherst,  Ros.;  J.  H.  Conghlln,  R.  8.,  41  Mt. 
Hope,  Ros. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  873  (East  Boston). 
F.  SchweUl,  O.  8 

Hardwood  Finishers  No.  109.  45  EUot;  M.  J.  Need- 
ham,  R.  8.,  121  Webster  Av.,  Cambridge. 

Harness  Makers  No.  106.  724  Washington;  J.  C. 
Dunn,  R.  8.,  110  DUworth. 

Hat  Finishers.  087  Washington;  J.  Pelser,  R  8., 
204  Heath,  Rox. 

Hat  Makers  No.  6  087  Washington;  E.  Patterson, 
8.,  266  W.  Sixth,  8.  B. 

Hatters  No.  6.  087  Washington;  C.  Morris,  8.,  15 
Warrenton. 

Hat  Tip  Printers  No.  4.  Broadway  Extension;  G. 
W.  Isaacs,  8.,  8  Sheafe,  Chasn. 

Hay  and  Grain  Teamsters  No.  808.  Dover  Hall, 
Dover  and  Albany;  J.  Murphy,  R.  8.,  115  B, 
B.B. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  166.  087 
Washington ;  D.  Connors,  B.  A.;  J.  E, CampbeU, 
R.  8.,  37  Rochester. 

Hog  Butchers  No.  383.  J.  Masterson,  8.,  43  Ninth 
Av.,  Cambridge. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  4.  004  Wash- 
ington; C.  A.  Springer,  B.  A  and  R.  8.,  2618 
Washington. 

Horse  Nail  Workers  Protective  No.  6313.  J.  D. 
SuUlvan,  8.,  4  Chioatawbut,  Nep. 

Horseshoers  No,  6,  087  Washington;  J.  P  Mahoney, 
B.  A.;  J.  Cronln,  R.  8.,  15  HaU,  J.  P. 

Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron  and  Wire  Work- 
ers No.  36.  087  Washington;  D.  J.  SuUlvan, 
B.  A.,  8  Bennet;  J.  li^  I»p8t,  f  .,J^^9|j^  ,^^ 
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let  Team.  DHvm-i  No.  171.  Tnrn  HaU,  Middlesex; 
E.  H.  Barbour,  S.,  445  Broadway,  S.  B. 

Jndu9trial  Inturance  Agentt.  724  Washington;  B. 
Hitehens.  R.  S.,  143  Meridian,  B.  B. 

Iniide  Architectural  Iron  Worker»  No.  69.  987  Wash- 
ington. 

Imulator*  and  Aabettot  Worker*  No.  6918.  8  Bennet ; 
C.  Olsen,  8.,  Box  1968. 

Iron  and  Brass  Chippsrs  No.  11610.  45  Eliot;  J.  J. 
Beymonr,  R.  S. 

Iron  and  Brass  Molders  No.  106.  46  Eliot;  T.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  S.,  9  Carson,  Dor. 

Italian  Laborers.  264 Commercial;  G.  Bnlgarelli,  8., 
23  North  Sq. 

Italian  Laborers  and  Excavators  No.  11679.  3  Snow- 
hill;  D.  Dalessandro,  B.  A.;  O.  Tnoci,  R.  8  ,  200 
Salem. 

Knee  Pants  Makers  No.  140.  183  Court;  M.  Sllver- 
steln,  S. 

Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  30  (Incorpo- 
rated).   228  Tremont;  M.  J.  Kenney,  8.  T. 

Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  30  (Original). 
Roughan  Hall,  Chasn. ;  J.  Regan,  8.  T.,  28  Allen, 
Somerville. 

Lathers  No.  72.  987  Washington;  F,  F.  Schultz, 
R.S. 

Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  660.  724  Washington; 
B.  C.  Tumbnll,  8.,  164  Canal. 

Laundry  Workers  No.  66.  987  Washington;  W. 
Benard,  R.  8.,  26  Pearl,  Chelsea. 

Lithographers  No.  3.  724 Washington ;  J.Cunning- 
ham, R.  8.,  145Mt  Clark  At.,  Chelsea. 

Locomotive  Engineers  No.  61.  Staniford;  G.  R. 
Dority,  F.  8.,  6  School,  Chasn. 

Locomotive  Engineers  No.  312,  724  Washington;  C. 
P.  Shufelt,  F.  8.,  8.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Locomotive  Engineers  No.  439.  724  Washington;  B. 
E.  Potter,  F.  8.,  8  G,  8.  B. 

Locomotive  Firemen  No  67.  446  Tremont;  H.  D. 
Mathews,  S.,  22  Wyoming,  Roz. 

Longshoremen  No.  302.  G.  GlUlgan,  B.  A.;  W. 
DrlscoU,  R.  8. 

Longshoremen  No.  646.    58  Hanover. 

Longshoremen  No.  649. 

Longshoremen:  Noddle  Island  Assembly  6789.  Hi- 
bernian Hall,  E.  B.;  J.  Coakley,  R.  8.,  Box  13, 
E.B. 

Longshoremen:  O* Oonnell  Assembly  7 17 4.  Ronghan 
Hall,  Chasn.;  A  G.  Norander,  R.  8.,  51  Alpine, 
Somerville. 

Longshoremen* s Assembly 9623.  194 Hanover;  T.J. 
Daly,  8. 

Longshoremen* s  Trade  Council.    W.  F.  Forbush,  8. 

Lumber  and  Box  Teamsters  No.  112.  987  Washing- 
ton ;  P.  J.  Donahoe,  B.  A.,  177  Washington,  North ; 
L.  Myers,  R.  8.,  490  Tremont. 

Machine  Plane  Workers  No.  9603  J.  Barrett,  8.,  8 
Brookford,  Roz. 

Machinists  No.  264.  987  Washington ;  C.  R.  Stirling, 
B.  A.;  M.  D.  O'Brien,  R.  8. 

Machinists  :  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  634.  Pythian 
Hall,  Chasn.;  C.  R.  Stirling,  B.  A.,  987  Washing- 
ton; E.  H.  Gould,  R.  8.,  57  Warren,  Chasn. 

Machinists  No.  668.  Tonti  Hall,  E.  8.  B.;  N.  W. 
Potter,  S.,  28  Worcester  Sq.,  Dor. 

Machinists :  Railroad  Lodge  No.  667.  994  Wash- 
ington;  C.  R.  Stirling,  B.  A.,  987  Washington; 
8.  F.  Wiggin,  8.,  149  Main,  Everett. 

Mailers  Trade  District  Union.  R.  T.  Allen,  S.,  Box 
1817. 

MarbU  Gutters  and  Setters  No.  60.    133  Blackstone. 

Marble  Setters*  Helpers  No.  64.  Union  Hall,  133 
Hanover;  J.  Downing,  R.  8. 


MarbU  Workers  No.  1.    183  Blaekstooe;  J.  F.  ReUB, 

B.  A.,  8  Bennet;  T.  Fitzgerald,  R.  8.,  «77  Har* 

son  Av. 
Marine  Cooks  and  SUwards.    228  Commercial:  0. 

Frost,  8. 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association  No.  S9,   VR 

Border.  E.  B. ;  L.  J.  Burriss,  R.  8..  Box  96,  E.  B. 
Market  and  Commission  ffouoe  Teamoiers  Jib.  S31, 

9  Elm;   C.  O'Connor,  B.  A  ,  177   W««liliigtoB. 

North;  J.  F.  Morley,  R.    8.,   177  Washinston, 

North. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  397.    198  HaJiovw; 

J.  A.  DonneUy,  R.  8.,  23  Galena,  Roz. 
Messenger  Boys  Protective  No.  112S2,    W.  J.  Keat- 
ing, 8.,  5  Tufts,  Chasn. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  96.    M.  L.  Heeger,  R.  S. 
Metal  Trades  Council.    987  Washington;  £.  Blaaaett, 

R.S. 
Milk  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  334.    087  Wacfe- 

ington. 
MUl  and  Bench  Hands  No .  1410  {  OarpenUrn) .    ICfi 

Washington ;  R.  K.  Smith,  R.  8  ,  22  Cedar,  Box. 
Mix^d  Assembly  1 766.   PameU  HaU,  Br  ;  J.  MoGbsb, 

R.  8.,  3  Allen  Rd.,  Br. 
Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Workers  No.  361.     45 

BUot. 
Mosaic  and  Tenazao  Tile  Workers. 
Musicians  Assembly  No.  313.    45  Bliot;  B.C.  Wolfe, 

8.,  88  Court. 
Musicians  No  9.    47  Hanover;  T.  C.  Keleher,  R.  S., 

399  Dorchester,  8.  B. 
Newsboys  ProUctive  No.  9077.    53  Hanover;  M.  H. 

Zaremsky,  R  8.,  74  Allen. 
Newspaper  Mailers  No.  1.    Elks  Hall;  B.  M.  WiUfs, 

S.,  Box  1817. 
Newspaper  Stereotypers  No\  2.    Elks  Hall,  24  Hay- 
ward  PI. ;  G.  F.  Moon,  R.  8.,  Box  8360. 
Newspaper  Wagon   Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  269. 

987  Washington;  E.  I.  Lewis,  R.  8.,  81^  Allen. 
Newspaper  Writers  No.  1.    724  Washington;  G.  H. 

Dnnderdale,  R.  8.,  76  Summer. 
Overall  and  Sheepskin  Workers  No.  163.    18  Knee- 
land;  A.  AUen,8. 
PaintwSf  Decorators^  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  643 

(Hebrewy.     15  Leverett;  M.  Rosin,  B.  A.,  113 

Ruggles ;  B.  Handust,  R.  8.,  9  Sixth,  Chelsea. 
Painters  No.  11.    987  Washington;  W.F.  McCarthy, 

B.  A.,  94  Heath,  Rox.;  C.  D.  McVey,  R.  6.,  150 

D,8.B. 
Pants  Makers  No.  173.    164  Canal;  M.  BiUer,  8.,  » 

School. 
Paper  Hangers  No.  268.    724  Washington;  J.  Tra- 

land,  B.  A.,  150  W.  Concord;  G.  W.  Gleasoo, 

R.  8.,  40  Beach,  Dor. 
Pa3f>er  RuUrs  No.  13.    W.  A.  Welch,  3  St.  Chariee, 

'S.  B. 
Parcel  Delivery  and  Department  Store  Drivers  No. 

194.    724  Washington ;  J.  J.  Ryan,  R.  8.,  38  OtU, 

Somerville. 
Park  Employees  Assembly  7676.    987  Washington; 

R.  Allen,  R.  8.,  56  Nashua. 
Pattern  Makers.    724  Washington ;  8.  M.  Lent,  B.  A. ; 

L  C.  Powers,  R.  8.,  166  Mt.  Vernon,  Maiden. 
Pavers  Assembly  1632.    Dover  and  Albany ;  M  Gor- 

ham,  R.  8.,  245  Ninth.  8.  B. 
Paving  Department  Employees  Assembly  9816.    60 

Concord;  M.  Heaney,  R.  8.,  97  Call,  J.  P. 
Paving  Department  Workers  No.  6761.    987  Wash- 
ington; M.  F.  O'Brien,  B.  A.;  J.  H.  Barry,  R,  8. 
Photo-engravers  No.   3.     724    Washington;    J.  P. 

Simonds,  Jr.,  8.,  7  Spring  Lane. 
Piano  and  Furniture  Movers  No.  343.   1095  Tremont ; 

W.  M.  Hunter,  g^|4,J|^<^,%]^      ^^ 
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IHano  and  Organ  Workert  No.  19.    Jefferson  Hall; 
T.  6.  Dardia,  B.  A.,  319  Colombia,  Cambridge; 

M.  J.  Dolan,  C.  8.,  15  Burrell,  Roz. 
J*iano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  HI.    987  Waehixigton; 

T.  Harrington,  C.  8.,  223  Bolton. 
nu  Drivers  and  Wharf  BuUders  No.  11318.    Unity 

HaU,  Decatur,  B.  B.;  A.  McDonald,  8.,  287  Chel. 

eea,  B.  B. 
IHatterers  No.  10.    11  Appleton ;  P.  O'Connor,  B.  A., 

190  Paris,  B.  B.;  B  J.  Meleedy,  B.  8.,  878  Nepon- 

set  Av.,  Dor. 
rianUrers*  Tenders  No    164.    875  Washington;  M. 

M.  SnUWan,  R.  8. 
Plumbers^  Oa^/iUers,  Stean^/Uters^  and  8tean\fiUers'' 

Helpers  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 

J.  P.  Curry,  8.,  447  8nmmer,  W.  Lynn. 
Plumbers  No.  12.    995  Washington;  T.  L.  Pratt,  B. 

A.,  18  Boylston;  O.  F.  Metcalf,  R.  8.,  61  Main, 

Winthrop. 
Preserve   Makers   and   Helpers   No.  11242.    T.  8. 

Lucas,  8.,  1207  Tremont,  Roz. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  67.    Blks  Hall,  24  Hay  ward 

PI.;  J.  F.  O'Hare,  B.  A.,  Room  20,  285  Washing. 

ton;  W.  J.  FiUpatrick,  R.  8.,  81  BartleU,  Chasn. 
Putnam  Assembly  12002.    Woods  Hall,  190  ^tnam, 

B.  Q.;  D.  Punch,  8.,  5  Chelsea  Ct.,  B.  B. 
Railroad   Freight  and  Baggagemen  No    71.    Bar* 

tenders  HaU,  164  Canal;  J.  H.  0*Hara,  R.  8.,  321 

8alem,  Maiden. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  93,    H.  D. 

McDonald,  8.  T.,  25  Mt.  Pleasant  Ay.,  Roz. 
Railroad   Telegraphers  No.  89      694  Washington; 

W.  L.  Wright,  8.  T.,  192  Dartmouth 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  404. 

212  a  Main,  Chasn  ;  L.  H.  Brown,  R.  8.,  16  Foun. 

tain  At.,  Somerville. 
Railroad    Traintnen:    City  Point   Lodge  No.  607. 

409  W.  Broadway,  8.  B.;  W.  J.  Lorlng,  8.,  8. 

Braintree. 
Railroad  Trainmen  No.  97.    8  BoyUton  PL;  M.  V. 

Brennan,  8.,  80  Woodlawn,  J.  P. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Puritan  Lodge  No.  621.    11  City 

8q.,  Chasn.;  H.  W.  Stanley,  8 ,  136  Brookline, 

Lynn. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Tri-Mountain  Lodge  No.  486. 

149  8taniford;  J.  J.  FiUpatrick,  8.,  42  Charles, 

Aubumdale. 
Railway  Carmen :  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  102.    309 

Albany;  H.  Legge,  R.  8.,  50  Clarendon. 
Railway  Carmen:  Hub  Lodge  No.  261.    Bngineere' 

Hall,  Causeway  and  Merrimac;  B.  F.  Breck,  R.  8., 

419  Auburn,  Aubumdale. 
Railway  Carmen  No.  266.    J.  M.  8pencer,  R.  8., 

ReadTUle. 
Railway  Clerks  No.  101.    Mishawum  HaU,  City  8q., 

Chasn.;  O.  H.  8treeter,  R.  8.,  11  Presoott, Somer- 
ville. 
Railway  Clerks :   Old  Colony  Lodge  No    143,    12i 

Washington;  Ct.  H.*  Bolles.  R.  8.,  Austin,  Mat. 
Railway  Conductors  No.  122.    446  Tremont;  C.  D. 

Baker,  8.,  47  Florence,  Somerrille. 
Railway  C&tiductors  No.  167.  24  Hay  ward  PI. ;  C.  W. 

Merrill,  8.,  29  Bvergreen,  Box. 
RaUway  Conductors  No.  4 13.   25  Main,  Chasn. ;  R.  B. 

Beal,  8.,  257  Broadway,  Lawrence. 
Railway  Postal  Clerks.    J.  B.  Corbln,  8.,  9  Hatch, 

Bverett. 
RetaU  Clerks  DistHct  CouncU.    N.  J.  NaUy.  B.  A  , 

44  Linden  Park.  Roz. 
Riggers  Protective  No.  10316.    Bathhouse  Wharf, 

Border,  E.  B.;  C.  W.  Hughes,  8.,  106  Paris, B.  B. 
Roofers  Protective  No.  17.    18  Kneeland;  C.  Bgan, 

R.8. 


Rubber  Garment  Workers  No.  174.  112  Salem;  H. 
Nichohis,  B.  A.  and  R.  8. ;  4  Wall 

Sand  and  Tipcart  Drivers  No.  191.  987  Washing- 
ton; P.  H.  McNealy,  B.  A.,  63  Marshfield,  Roz.; 
J.  Kinneally,  R.  8.,  8  I,  8.  B. 

Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Teamsters 
and  Helpers  No.  149  987  Washington;  J.  J. 
Downing,  R.  8..  12  Willow  wood.  Dor. 

Sewer  Workers  Assembly  1621,  Brodbine  Hall ;  J  B. 
Powers,  B.  A.,  448  Shawmut  Ay.;  G.  Buchanan, 
R.  8.,  188  Bolton,  8.  tf. 

Sewer  Workers  No .  9688.  Kossuth  Hall,  1095  Wash- 
ington; M.  McMahon,  8.,  811  Dorchester  Ay., 
Dor. 

Sheep  Butchers  No .  163.  T.  McGreal,  8.,  6  Cygnet, 
Br. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17.  11  Appleton;  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  B.  A.;  A.  Campbell,  R.  8.,  21  Mary- 
land, Dor. 

ShipwHghts  ProtecUve  No.  8966  86  Border,  B.  B.; 
G.  C.  Parsons,  8.,  20  BuUw,  B.  B. 

Sign  Builders  and  Hangers  No.  1271.  1031  Wash- 
ington ;  J.  A.  Cotting,  B.  A., 38  Orchard,  Medford ; 
H.  B.  8anderson>R.  8..  17  Yarmouth. 

Sign  Writers  No.  391.  12  Kneeland;  C.  J.  McHugh, 
R.  8.,  7  Quincy,  Somerville. 

SkiH  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26.  54  Cross;  A.  A. 
Browfisteln,  B.  A.,  16  Blm,  Chelsea;  J.  Stern, 
R.S. 

Soda  Fountain  Clerks  and  Soda  Workers.  987  Wash- 
ington. 

Stablemen*s  ProUctive  No.  10663.  10  W.  Canton; 
T.  Scott,  B.  A.,  25  Warwick,  Roz. ;  R.  D.  Bennett, 
R.  8.,  129  EUot. 

Stairbuilders  No.  1673.  1031  Washington;  G.  B. 
Haskins,  R.  8.,  Wollaston 

Stampers  No.  46.  18  Kneeland;  D.  J.  ColUns,  8., 
281  MiUett,  Dor. 

Stationary  Firemen  No  363  994  Washington;  L. 
J.  Hackett,  B.  A.,  14  Hutchins  Av.,  Roz.;  J.  V. 
Hill,  R.  8.,  14  Cross,  Somerville. 

SUam  Engineers  No.  16.  994  Washington;  W.  J. 
Lynch,  R  8.,  113  High,  Chasn. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  263.  995  Washington;  W.  B. 
Saunders,  8. 

SUan\/ltters'  Helpers  No.  26.  994  Washington;  J.  J. 
Brophy,  B.  A.;  A.  Wright,  R.  8. 

Stean^tters  No.  22.  994  Washington;  J.  J.  Brophy, 
B.  A. ;  J.  A.  Kenney,  R.  8. 

Steam  Railroad  Employees  Assembly  1741.  Monu- 
ment Hall,  Chasn.;  R.  Forbes,  8. 

Stonemasons  No.  9.  45  Bliot;  R.  J.  Hester,  R.  8., 
968  Parker,  Roz. 

Stonemasons  No.  33.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  S.,  86  Heath, 
Roz. 

Stone  Pointers  Assembly  1626.  45  Eliot;  W.  G. 
PickeU,  R.  8.,  7  Sachem,  Roz. 

Straw  Hat  Operators  No.  9691.  Miss  A.  B.  Simp- 
son, 8.,  229  Main,  Chasn. 

Structural  Building  Trades  Alliance.  987  Washing- 
ten;  J.  B.  Potts,  R.  8.,  67  Batohelder,  Roz. 

Switchmen:  Constitution  Lodge  No.  200.  Cotton 
HaU,  Chasn.;  T.  B.  Lamb,  8.,  18  Murray,  Soiher- 
viUe. 

Tailors  No.  1.  28  Kneeland;  I.  L.  Witkin,  8.,  Room 
6, 28  School. 

Teamsters  Joint  Council.  Caledonian  HaU,  45  EUot; 
J.J.  Shea,  R  S.,3H,8.B. 

Teamsters  No.  26.  Brodbine  HaU,  Albany  and  Dover ; 
J.  A.  Murray  and  J.  A.  Duffy,  B.  A  ,  177  Wash- 
ington, North;  J.  J.  Shea,  R.  8.,  3  H,  8.  B. 

Teamsters  No.  242  (East  Boston).  C.  L,  U.  HaU, 
Chelsea,  Mass. ;  J.  McGonagle,  8.,  Saratoga,  B.  B. 


i  J.  McGonagle,  8.,  Saratoga,  ] 
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Theatrical  Stage  Efttployeet  No.  11.    18  Rneeland; 

P.  Maloney,  B.  A.,  1828  Washington;  J.J.  Barry, 

B.,  76  Albany. 
Tile  Layers*  ffelpert  No.  36.   45  EUot;  L.  J  SuUlvan, 

R.  8  ,  15  Melrose. 
TiU  Layert  No.  22.    614  Tremont;   R.  Flnlay,  S., 

208  L,  S.  B. 
TraMotlantic    Steamnhlp    Clerkn    AMembly    1648. 

Rongban  Hall,  Cbasn.;  C.  R.  Smitb,  8  Summer. 

Chasn.  , 

Transfer  Drlrera  and  Helpers  No.  612.    Jefferson 

Hall,  Albany  and  Dover;   P.  F.  Leonard,  K.  S., 

1  Andrew. 
Trarutportation :  Boston  Divition  No.  6i:  149  Stani- 

ford;  W.  F  Buokham,  C.  8.,  Ayer,  Mass. 
Trunk  and  Bag  Makers  No.  21. 
Typographical  No.  13.    Brodblne  Hall;   J.  A.  Mc- 

Pherson,  B.  A.,  52  Federal;  H.  SterUng,  R.  8., 

Room  2,  62  Federal. 
Upholsterers  No.  63,    J.  E.  Thornton,  R.  8  ,  122  Dor- 

Chester,  8.  B. 
Upholsterers  No,  109,    9  Stlllman;    O.  Bloom,  8., 

Chamber. 
Vest  Makers  No.  172.    122  8al<^m;  U.  Klrshteln,  8., 

32  8heafe. 
Waist  Makers  No.  42. 
Walters  No.  80,    987  Washington;  J.  B.^Laycock, 

B.  A.,  83  Village;  T.  J.  Ryan,  R.  8.,  906  Wash. 

ington. 
Waiters  No.  183  {Colored),    88  Dover;  P.  Lawrence, 

Pres. 
Water  Departtaent  Employees  No.  6366.    987  Wash- 
ington ;  J.  J.  O'Connor.  8.,  330  Sterling. 
Water   Works  Assembly  1927.    67  Warren;   J.  E. 

Cahill.  R.  8.,  717  Massachusetts  Av. 
Web  Pressmen  No.  3.    24  Hayward  PI. 
WholesaU  Grocery  Clerks  No.  10920.    L.  Saflrstein, 

8.,  66  Maverick,  E.  B. 
Wood  Carvers.    126  Dartmouth ;  H.  C.  Bamberg,  8.. 

17  Buttonwood,  Dor. 
Woodworkers  District  Council.    45  EUot ;  F.  O.  Doyle, 

8. 
Woodworkers  No.  24.    45  Eliot;  W.  H.  McCarthy, 

B.  A.,  1562  Cambridge,  Cambridge;  E.  Thulin, 

R.  8  ,  116  Berkshin,  Cambridge. 
Woodworkers  No.  261,    H.  Coplthome,  8.,  28  Cedar, 

Chasn. 
Wrapper  Makers  No.  37, 

Brs^atree. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  143  (Mixed),    Q.  A.  R. 

Hall;  F.  T.  Lyons,  F.  and  C.  8. 
Carpenters  No,  1660.    J.  A.  Ryan,  R.  8.,  Box  26,  £. 

Braintree. 

BrldffewAter. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  367     A.  8.  Reed,  F.  and 

0.  8.,  Box  142. 
Carpenters  No.  1046.    Masonic  Hall;  W.  H   Swift. 

R.  8.,  22  Mt.  Prospect. 

BBOCKTOBT. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,    11  Arcade  Bldg. ; 

W.  H.  Adams,  8.,  63  Harvard. 
Bakers  No.  180.    11  B.  Elm;  W.  Sands,  R  8. 
Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  No.  67,    Sons  of  Veterans 

Hall;  F.  J.  Powers,  R.  8. 
Barbers  No.  238.    Foresters  Hall;  W.  Mills,  R.  8.,  5 

HuU. 
Blacksmiths  No.  216.    M  E.  Elm;  P.  J.  Foley,  F  8. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  38  {MiJted).    Lasters 

Hall;  J.  P.  Meade.  B.  A.,  70  Center;  K.  O.  Rear- 

don,  R.  8. 


Bootblacks  No.  9801.    W.  Burrell.  8  ,  40  PerUot . 
Bricklayers  No,  6,    70  Center;  J.  J.  Murphy,  8.,  47 

Addison  Av. 
Building  Laborers  No.  132.    11  E.  Elm ;  M.  Xeaf»cy, 

B.  A  ;  M.  Long,  8.,  24  E.  Elm. 
Building  Trades  CouncU.    14  Arcade  Bldg.;  T.  K. 

Wood,  R.  8.,  199  N.  Warren  Av 
Candy  Makers  and  Packers  No,  266.    Sons  of  Vet- 

erans  Hall;  Florence  Roberteon.  R.  8.,  18  Taylor 

Av. 
Carpenters  No,  624.    Mason  HaU.  40  Center;   W. 

Hanson,  8.,  100  Turner. 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  103.    11  E.  Kim; 

G.  E.  Sears,  B.  A.;  A.  H.  Rogers,  R.  8. 
Central  Labor  Union,    Socialist  Hall;  H.  L.  Bearee, 

8.,  71  MyrUe. 
Clothing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No. 604.   11  Arcade  Bldg.; 

H.  L.  Bearce,  B.  A  ,  71  Myrtle;  E.  M.  Taylor, 

R.S. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  327.    B.  E.  Jordan,  R.  S.,  66 

Winthrop. 
CutHng  Die  Makers  No.  10366.    Foresters  HaU;  F. 

T.  Meagher,  8.,  113  N.  Montello. 
Dressers  and  Packers  No.  366.    Mason  Block ;  D.  E. 

McCarthy,  B.  A.,  134  Arcade  Bldg.;  Kliza  Fox, 

R.S. 
Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  606.    Savings  Bank  Block; 

W.  B.  Lewis,  8..  27  Franklhi. 
Edgemakers,    70  Center;  T.  C.  Farrell,  B.  A. 
Edge    Trimmers  and  Setters  No    118.     Gardners 

Block;  T.  C.  Farrell.  B.  A.;  P.  Monaghan,  R.  8. 
Elastic  Goring   Weavers     426  N.  Warren   Av.;   E. 

Ashley,  8.,  42  Lowell. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  223.    114  Arcade  Bldg. ;  B.  E. 

Adams,  8.,  72  Green  PI. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  368.    47  Center; 

H.  L.  Bearce,  B  A.,  71  Myrtle;  B.  Dalton,  R.  S., 

Warren  Av. 
Heelers  No.  370.    Boelallst  Hall,  Center;  P.  J.  Mulli. 

gan,  B.  A.,  Park;  E.  H.  McKenney,  R  8. 
Joint  Shoe  Council     Lasters  Hall;  J.  F.  Buckley,  8. 

430  N.  MonteUo. 
Laborers  Protective* No.  9106.    Park  Theatre;  M.  F. 

Neafsey,  B.  A.  and  8.;  48  Tabor  Av. 
Lasters  No.  192.    Lasters  Hall;  J.  Crawford,  B.  A., 

Box  351;  A.  H  Peterson,  R.  8. 
Last  Makers  No.  9269.    Bay  State  Block;    G.  E. 

Minzy,  8.,  12  Harvard. 
Lathers  No.  123.    114  Arcade  Bldg.;  F.  W.  Doane, 

8..  468  N.  Main. 
Laundry  Wagon  Drivers  No.  272.    18  E.  Elm;  J.  C. 

Lothrop,  R.  8. 
Laundry   Workers  No.  64.    Foresters  Hall;   P.  F. 

Hanley,  B.  A.,  871  N.  Main;  Mrs  K  Crosby,  R. 

8.,  866  Court. 
Leather  Cutters  No.  36,    Lasters  HaU ;  W.  H.  Parks. 

B.  A.,  18  Washburn  Block;  T.  O'Hare.  R.  8..  126 

Main. 
Machinists  No,  176.    Socialist  HaU,  Center;  A.  A. 

Poland,  R  8.,  68  Tremont,  CampeUo. 
Musicians  No.  138.    Room  1,  6  Main;  W.  E.  Morris. 

R.  S.  . 

Newsboys  No.  9904. 
Painters f  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No,  296 

Socialist  Hall;  T.  G.  ElUredge.  B.  A.,  4  Central 

8q.;  G.  H.  MaxweU,  R.  8.,  Box  417,  Whitman. 
Painters  No.  643.     A.  8.  Freethy,  8.,  Stoughton. 

Mass. 
Plumbers  No.  276,    Arcade  Bldg  ;  A.  P.  McAfel,  8., 

78  Commercial. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  102,    11  Arcade  Bldg.;  R. 

Gould,  S.  T.,  06  Moraine. 
Boo/ers  Protective,, j,^,,,-^^^^  ^y  I 
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3As0t  Metal  Work4r$  Ko,  248.    W.  B.  Plekerlng,  B., 

19  Appleton. 
Shoe  FinUhere  No.  37,    Laitan  HaU;  F.  Moriuty, 

B.A  ,124AroMleBldg.;  M  W.Dnnn.R  8. 
Shoe  Repairers  No,  893,    A.  B.  Garland,  B.  A.,  44 

High;  F.B.  Brown,  B.  8. 
Skivere  No.  406,   H.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A  ,  81  W.  Elm; 

H.  C.  Poole,  B.  8. 
Sou  Faetenere  No,  111,    168  Main ;  E.  T.  Walli,  B. 

A.,  Box  409;  G.  W.  WUler,  8.,  19  Clinton  Av. 
Sole  Leather  Worker*  No.  74.    Olarki  Block;  J.  P. 

Meade,  B.  A.,  70  Center;  8.  F.  Packard,  R.  8. 
Stablemen**  ProtecUve  No.  10018,    U  E.  Elm;  M. 

Clone,  8.,  138  Main. 
Stationary  Firemen  No,  47.  47  Center ;  T.  F.  Heffer- 

man,8.,21^E.NUton. 
Steam  Engineere  No,  111,    8chool  and  Montello; 

E.  N.  Beane,  8.,  82  MUton. 
SUansfiUere  and  Helper*  No.  316.    Arcade  Bldg.; 

L.  Gibson,  8.,  Liberty. 
StUehere  No.  44,   111  Arcade  Bldg  ;  W.  A.  McKen. 

drick,  B.  A.;  E.  F.  Bnuly, R.  8. 
Stonemaeont  No,  14.    R  Baldwin,  8.,  7U  MonteUo. 
Street  Bailwaif  Employ eee  No.  236,    A.  O.  U.  W. 

Hall;  J.  J.  8herman,  R.  8.,  84  Brookeide  Av. 
Tktek  Makers  No,  6,    R.  E.  Nuto,  R.  8. 
Tdilore  No,  106.    Arcade  Bldg.;  P.  Neebit,  8.,  88 

Center. 
Teametere  Joint  Council  of  Brockton  and  Vicinity, 

J.  F.  Gardner,  B.  8.,  00  Tremont,  Campello. 
Teametere  No.  286.    18  E.  Elm ;  J.  Burke,  B.  A. ;  W. 

Lyford,  R.  8. 
Treert  No.  36.    Bodalltt  HaU;  H.  W.  Leach,  B.  A., 

124  Arcade  Bldg.;  J.  F.  Carr,  R.  8. 
Typographical  No,  224,    11  Arcade  Bldg.;  A.  B. 

Sloonmb,  8.  T.,  86  Glenwood  Av. 
Vampere  No.  266.    Ill  Arcade  Bldg.;  W.  M.  Steele, 

B.A.;  J.  Wright,  8. 

Brookfl«l«. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Worker*  No,  262  {Mixed),    A,  H. 
BeUowt,  B.  A.,  L.  B.  180;  A.  J.  Leach,  8. 

BroolElln«. 

Carpenter*  No,  438,    106  Washington ;  W.H.Waleh, 

B.  A.;  A.  A.  Martin,  R.  8.,  811  Boylston. 
Painter*,  Decorator*,  and  Paper  Hanger*  No,  709, 

160  Washington;  W.  Montgomery,  8.,  7  High  8t. 

PI. 

CAHBRIDCIE. 
Amalgamated  Carpenter*  and  Joiner* :   Cambridge 

Branch.    Temple  of  Honor  HaU ;  C.  JoUey,  8. 
Barber*  No.  464.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  H.  Antle,  8., 

476  Massachnsette  Av. 
Boiler  Maker*  No.  260,    987  Washington,  Boston; 

L.  Peterson,  R.  8.,  8uito  6,  618  Columbus  Av., 

Boston. 
Building  Laborer*  No.  10.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  M.  Dona- 
hue, R.  8.,  78  Allston. 
Carpenter*  No,  441 ,    C.  L.  U. Hall ;  A.  W.  Morrison, 

B.  A«,  19  Banks;  L.  L.  Sanborn,  R.  8.,  76  York* 

town,  W.  SomerviUe. 
Carpenter*  No.  1663  (North   Cambridge).    Unity 

HaU,  Upland  Rd;  T.  Bablneau,  R.  8.,  Dudley. 
Central  Labor  Union,   C.  L.  U.  HaU;  I.  F.  Bowlby, 

8.,  81  Creighton. 
Federal  Labor  No,  8279,    O,  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  Lavy, 

R.8. 
Hack  and  Cab  Driver*  No,  323,  C,  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  J. 

Corkley,  R.  8. 
Meat  Cutter*  and  Butcher*  No.  383,   Prospect  HaU ; 

J.  Masterson,  R.  8. 


Painter*,  Decorator*,  and  Paper  Hangere  No,  443. 

C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  J.  Durant,  B.  A.,  9  Norton  PI.,  K. 

Cambridge;  W.  8.  Corken,  R  8.,  41  Hammond, 

Rozbury. 
Piano  and  Organ  Worker*  No,  44.    C.  L.U.Hall; 

T.  Dardis,  B.  A.,  819  Columbia;  F.  J.  Hadley, 

R.  8.,  7  Avon  PI.,  SomerviUe. 
Plumber*,  Oa^/ltter*,  Steamfitter*,  and  Stean\fit- 

ter**  Helper*  No.  127,    St.  George's  Hall,  Pros- 
pect House;  T.  F.  Finney,  B.  A  ,  77  Austin;  J. 

Vogel,  R.  S.,  2066  Massachusetts  Av. 
RaUroad  Trainmen  No, 380.    Carlisle  HaU;  W.J. 

Hinton,  8.,  810  Foster  Av. 
Retail  Clerk*  No.  816,    O,  L. U.HaU;  J. Fitzpatriok, 

R.  8.,  880  NorfoUc. 
Rubber  Worker*  No.  3,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  H.  Kolbe, 

B.  8.,  466  Cambridge,  Allston. 
Saueage    Maker*  No.  162.      Harugari  HaU;    P. 

Kdnig,  R.  8.,  8  Spring  PI. 
Stonemaeone  No.  34,   J.  F.  Crowley,  8.,  9  Rosmore, 

SomerviUe. 
-  Typographical  No.  61,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  J  E.  Burke, 

8.,7MU]. 

Granite  Cutter*,    J.  Warley,  S.,  Box  196,  N.  Chelms- 
ford. 

CHEI.SEA. 

Amalgamated    Carpenter*  and   Joiner*:     Chelsea 

Branch.   87  Fourth;  J.  J.  Kenney,  8.,  474  Boyl- 

ston,  Brookline. 
Boot  atid  Shoe  Worker*  No.  271,   E.  Finney,  B.  A., 

94  Walnut. 
Carpenter*  No.  443,    0,  L.  U.  HaU;  H.  WUUams, 

B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  66  Marlborough. 
Central  Labor  Union,   O,  L.  U.  HaU;  P.  8.  MuUigan, 

8.,  86  Poplar. 
Cracker  Baker*  No.  29.    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  J .  Abrahams, 

8.,  168  Chester  Av. 
Iron  Holder* No.  129,    C,  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  F.  O'Rourke, 

F.  8.,  188  London,  East  Boston. 
Machiniet*  No.  606.    198  Broadway;  C.  R.  StirUng, 

B.  A.,  987  Washington,  Boston;  H.  A.  Whidden, 

8.,  298  ChMtnut. 
Painter*,  Decorator*,  and  Paper  Hanger*  No.  623. 

W.  8.  Andrews,  8.,  16  SUk. 
Bag  Selecter*  No.  9932,    A.  Rosenfleld,  8.,  148  Addi- 

son. 
Rubber  Worker*  No.  16.    E.  Byrne,  R.  8.,  67  Wash- 
ington Av. 
Stoee  Mounter*  No,  41,  C.L.U.Hall;  C.H.ChurchUl, 

R.  8.,  Leanar,  Saugus. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No,  240,    B.  J.  Matthews, 

R.8. 


Granite  Cutters,    F.  Austin,  8. 

CHICOPEB. 

Allied  Metal  Mechanics  (Chicopee  Falls).  M.  J. 
DUlon,S.,Box618. 

Barbers  No.  199.  W.  J.  Murphy,  F.  S.,  222^  Ex- 
change. 

Bartenders  No,  116,    D.  J  Readdln,  8.,  19  Emerald. 

Carpenter*  No.  686,    A.  Rlvest,  R.  S  ,  6  Chestnut. 

Iron  Holders  No.  117,  Loomflxers  Hall;  J.  W. 
WUUams,  F.  S.,  218  School. 

MachinisU :  Highland  Lodge  No.  467,  A.  Freddetto, 
8.,  161  Main,  Chicopee  Falls. 

Metal  Polishers  No.  27.  MachUiisto  Hall;  B.  Mori- 
arty,  R.  8.,  92  Montgomery. 

Nappers  No,  336.  Union  HaU;  J.  F.  Murphy,  S.,  68 
Court,  Chicopee  FaU|g,,zeo  oy  ^jv^w^i^ 
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PaifUeri,  D«coratort,  and  Paper  Hangert  Jfo,  299, 

C.  A.  Parker,  8. 
Textile   Worker*  No,  364,    Tiipera  HaU,  Chleopee 

FalU;   J.  S.  GrabowsU,  8.,  Box  186,  Ohioopee 

Fall!. 

CUnlon. 

Bartendere  No.  272,    W,  F.  0»Toolc,  8.,  Clinton 

Home. 
Bricklayers^  Maeons,  and  Plaeterer*  No.  23,    Parker 

Block;  J.  Connell,  Jr.,  O.  8.,  106  Ciai\. 
Carpenters  No,  868.    Room  12,  128  High;  J.  W. 

AndertOD,  B.  A.,  666  Main,  Worceeter;  J.  M. 

Robinson,  R.  8.,  8.  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hanger*  No.  418. 

F.  A.  Stewart,  8.,  100  Sterling. 

47eli  asset. 

Carpenters  No,  1123.    H.  R.  Oott,  R.  8.,  Box  478. 

47eneor«. 

Carpenters  No.  1693,    R.  M.  MarsbaU,  R.  8. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No,  109.  Warner 
Hall;  H. McDonald,  R.  8.,  Oburch,  Concord  Junc- 
tion. 

R%U>ber  Workers  No,  2, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No,  230  (Mixed),  W. 
Hlndley,  B.  A. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No,  264  {Mixed),    B.  H. 

BaUey.  B.  A.,  Box  226. 
Painters  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  931 ,  D,  McDanlel, 

8. 

DanTers. 

Carpenters  No,  960,    H.  A.  Crosby,  R.  8. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  817. 
F.  A.  Whitman,  8.,  Chester. 

I>«dli»Ba. 

Carpenters  No.  892,   0  Danforth  Block;  A.  W.  Rad. 

cliff,  R.  8.,  Bast. 
Coal  and  Lumber  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No,  96 

{Dedham  and  Hyde  Park) ,  T.  N.  Stevens,  R.  8., 

12  Waterloo,  Hyde  Park. 
Stonemasons.    0  Danforth  Block. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No.  273,    L.  M.  Sleeper, 

R.  8.,  Cohasset,  Rotlindale. 


Carpenters  No.  784,    C.  Mason,  R.  and  F.  8.,  Box  61. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  728 

(North  Easton) ,    B.  W.  Baldwin,  8.,  Bridge. 

East  Bridvewator. 

Iron  Molders  No,  66,    Hibernian  Hall;  T.  F.  Morse, 
F.  8.,  Box  236. 

EaatliAniplon. 

Carpenters  No,  1372,    F.  8.  Knott,  R.  8.,  24  Ward 

Av. 
Elastic  Goring  Weavers,    German  Hall;  H.  Moore, 

8.,  114  Park. 
Painters  No,  828,    T.  Winton,  R.  8. 

Ernst  i:<onffiii«»d«w. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  30,   Town  Hall ;  T.  W.  Speight, 
8. 

ETEBETT. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No,  37,    P.  Mitchell,  8., 
188  Waverley  Av,,  Revere. 


Carpenters  No.  780.    Flaisted  Hall,  Broadway;  J. 

Mclntyre,  R.  8.,  Davis,  Revere. 
Painters  No,  234.    C,  L.  Alsterberg,  8.,  MO  Main. 

FAJLI.   BITEB. 

Bakers  No.  99.  Leary  Bldg.,  Fourth ;  F.  Hilton,  B.  S. 
Barbers  No .  331 ,   J.  W.  McClnskey,  R.  8. 
Bartenders  No.  99,    J,  J.  Corrigan,  R.  8. 
Brewery  Workmen  No,  137,    J.  B.  Greenwood,  B., 

1648  8.  Main. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No,.ll,   J.  W.  Kesms,  8^ 

Box  666. 
Card  Boom  Employees  No,  32,   271  8.  Main;   J. 

Tansey,  R.  8. 
Carpenters  No,  223,    B.  Bridge,  R.  8.,  676  Mt.  Hope 

Av. 
Carpenters  No.  1306  (lYench).   J.  A.  Cote,  B.  8^ 

870  Hope. 
Central  Labor  Onion,    2n  8.  Main;  R.  Wood,  R.  8., 

Box  291. 
Cigarmakers  No.  494,    T.  J.  Kenney,  R.  S.,  26  Bed- 

fold. 
Cooks,   Waiters,   and  Waitresses  No,   761,    Celtie 

Hall;  A.  8. Curtis,  B.  A.,  106  Park;  N.  Thibsolt, 

R.  8.,  19  Pearl. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  769  ( Colored),    G.  8.  Wells, 

8.,  187  Washington. 
Electrical  Workers  No,  437.    26  N.  Main ;  J.  S.  SuDl- 

van,  R.  8.,  676  Plymouth  Av. 
Granite  Cutters.    B.  McDonald,  8.,  24  Varley. 
Hack  Drivers  and  Stable  Workers  No.  101,    Maofain. 

ists  HaU;  M.  Duify,  8.,  664  Locust. 
Horseshoers  and  Blacksmiths  No.  90,    Machinists 

Hall;  F.  C.  Fowler.  R.  8.,  162  Bank. 
Iron   Molders  No,  48,     Machinists   Hall;   H.   E. 

Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence,  R.  L;  D.  D. 

Lynch,  F.  8.,  82  Blm. 
Lathers  No.  139.   29  Borden  Block;  J.  F.  Dooley, 

8.,  271  Union. 
Longshoremen   and   Marine    Transport    Workers, 

Machinists  HaU;  D.  Hanlon,  R.  8. 
Loomjlxers  No,  36,    Loomflxers  Hall,  870  Bedford; 

T.Taylor,  8. 
Meat  Cutters  No.  21,    B.  F.  CoUier,  8.,  78  Orlnnell. 
Mule  Spinners  No.  1.    271 8.  Makk ;  T.  O'DonneU,  8^ 

Box  208. 
Musicians  No.  216,    B.  J.  Murphy,  8.,  Box  266. 
Newspaper   Writers,     H.  Peckham,   R.  S.,  Herald 

Office. 
Painters  No,  76,    Alpine  Hall;  F.  P.  Mather,  S.,  30 

Grove. 
Plumbers  No.  66.    Borden  Block;  D.  J.  Harrington, 

B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  646  Second. 
Railroad   Trainmen :  Mount  Hope  Lodge  No.  476. 

Foresters  Hall ;  B.  J.  Sullivan,  8.,  816  DavoL. 
Retail  Clerks,    A.  Potvln,  8. 
Slasher  Tenders  No,  61,    9  Pocasset  National  Bank 

Bldg.;  J.  G.  Jackson,  8.,  Box  221. 
Stationary^  Firemen  No.  10.    216  Vermont  Block; 

J.  Maguire,  8.,  616  Bank. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  No.  60,    6  Jennings 

Bldg.;  G.  HaUam,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  613  Third. 
Steam   Engineers  No.  166.     J.  A.  Picard,  8.,  35 

Gagnon. 
Stereotypers  No.  62,    L.  Johnston,  8.,  14  Grinnell. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No,  174.   Orosson  HaU; 

F.  D.  Jalbert,  R.  8. 
Teamsters  and  Helpers  No  236,  Third  and  Pleasant; 

J.  WUson,  B.  A.,  661  Fourth;  B.  Perry,  R.  6. 
TextiU  Council.    T.  Taylor,  8.,  231  Main. 
Typographical  No.  161.    T.  J.  Ryan,  8.,  Box  479. 
Weavers  No.  24,   872  Third;  J.  Whitehead,  8.,  1188 

Globe.  uigmzeu  oy  ''^^j  v^^v^pc  iv^ 
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FITCHBITBCI. 

Bak§rt  No,  313,  B.  Thornton,  B.,  U  Myrtle  Av. 
Sarb4r$  Ko,  284.  O.  A.  Gmbrtel,  F.  S.,  118  Main. 
Boiler  Maken:  RoU»tons  Lodge  No,  299,    Molden 

HaU;  J.  Dooling,  B.  6.,  13  Washington. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Worieral/o  842  {Mixed),    B.  Byan, 

F.  and  C.  8.,  28  Folton. 
Bricklayers  No.  19,    Freemant  Block ;  B.  F.  Kntling, 

B.  8.»  72  Day. 
Carpenter*  No.  778.    Painters  HaU,  42  Main;  G.D. 

O'Eoeff,  B.  A  ,  Monroe;  F.  Marootte,  B.  S.,  M 

Sheridan. 
Oar  Workers. 
Central  Labor  Union,    O.  L.  U.  HaU,  6  Main;  O. 

Smith,  S.,  41  Smith. 
dgarmakers  No,  476,   K.  Kavanangh,  S.,  Glenwood 

House. 
Cooke  and  Waiters  No,  784. 
BUctrical  Workers  No.  410  {Mixed),    0.  L.  U.  HaU; 

B.  W.  Larrabee,  B.  6.,  874  Main. 
Federal  Labor  No.  9394,    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  J.  F.  Brad. 

ley,  S.,  85  Water  St.  Lane. 
GraniU  Cutters,    O.  L.  U.  Hail;  T.  Brack,  B.  S.,8 

Boekland. 
Hardeners  and  Temperers  No,  10413.   J.  F.  Hassett, 

B.,  16  Harvard. 
Iron  Molders  and  Helpers  No,  1 1 062,  D.  J.  Connors, 

S.,  18  Lincoln. 
Iron  Molders  No.  97,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  N.  H.  Boot,  8.. 

4S  Granite. 
Locomottve  Engineers  No,  191,    G.  A.  B.  Hall;  E.  J. 

Mulaney,  B.  A.  and  6  ,  120  Myrtle  Av. 
Loomfixers  No.  41.    Singers  HaU,  Leighton;  C.  J. 

GiUen,  8.,  Summer. 
Machiniets:  RolUUme  Lodge  No.  409.    C.L.U.HaU; 

B.  T.  Kriemer,  8.,  885  Water. 

Metal  PoUshers  No.  146,     G.  A.  B.  HaU;  E.  E. 

WUUams,  B.  S.,  42  Highland  Av. 
Mueieiane  No,   17 S  {Fttchburg  and  Leominster), 

Gushing  Block;  C.  A.  Whitcomb,  B.  B.,  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  Bldg. 

Painters  No,  381 .  W.  8.  Connor,  B.  8.,  Box  881. 
Plumbers  No,  92,    O.  L.  U.  HaU ;  G.  Fagan,  B.  8.,  10 

Portland. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No,  72,    N. 

Berry,  8.  T.,  12  Clinton. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  Uoosac  Tunnel  Lodge  No,  93, 

246H  Main;  B.  Newell,  8.,  47  Day. 
Railway  Conductors  No,  146.    246^  Main;  J.  N. 

Bondrean,  8.,  85  Worcester. 
Sato  Machine  Knife  Grinders  No.  10368,    M.  J. 

Toomey,  8.,  2  Morris. 
Saw  Makers  No,  7173.    F.  V.  Oldham,  8.,  87^ 

Winter. 
Sawsmiths  No.  3,    G.  A.  B.  HaU;  J.  W.  Moalt,  8., 

164  Highland  Av. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No,  167,    M.  Briggs,  B.  8  ,  44 

Bumap. 
Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers, 
Shoe  Cutters  No,  327,    E.  W.  Brooks,  F.  and  O.  8., 

9  Boyiston. 
Steam  Engineers  No,  160,    A.  G.  McCarthy,  8.,  80 

Be«)h. 
Steamjltters  and  Helpers  No,  41,    F.  E.  Nelson,  8., 

UO  Pearl. 
Tailors  No,  400,    O.  Girard,  8.,  88  Granite. 
Teamsters  No,  880,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  B.  Bobinson,  B. 

A.  and  8.,  168  Lunenburg. 

Textile  Workers  No,  446  {Fitchburg  and  Leomin- 
ster),   Bociallst  HaU,  Leominster;  J.  T.  Connor, 

B.  8.,  89  Cottage,  Leominster. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No,  86,    0.  L.  U.  Hall; 
H.  N.  LoveU»  B.  a,.104  Biver. 


Typographical  No.  623  {Fitchburg  and  Leominster) . 

Bodalist  HaU,  Leominster;  O.  L.  Hoye,  8.,  29 

Harrison,  Leominster. 
Woolen  Workers  No,  316,    C,  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  W. 

BnlUvan,  8.,  97  Birch. 

F«xboroavli. 

Straw  Hat  Operators  Protective  No,  9666,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Nelson,  8.,  Union. 

FraaaliftShABa  • 

Barbers  No.  389.    J.  H.  Wales,  F.  8.,  8.  Framingham. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No,  19  {Mixed)  {South  Fram- 
ingham) ,    W.  H.  Healey,  F.  and  C.  S.,  88  Morse, 

Natick. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No,  61,   J.  Hurley,  8.,  11 

Michael,  Coehituate. 
Carpenters  No .  860.    W.  F.  Drake,  B.  8.,  Box  928. 
Laborers  ProtecHve  No.  11378.    A.  O.  H.  HaU,  Noh- 

scott  Block;  M.  J.  Casey,  B.  8.,  10  Waverly  Ct., 

8.  Framingham. 
Machinists. 
Novelty  Paper  Workers  No.  10913,    F.  X.  Barron,  8., 

44  Grant,  8.  Framingham. 
Painters t  Decorators^  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  663 

{South  Framingham) .    W.  G.  Patten,  8.,  U  GU. 

bert. 
Railroad  Trainmen  No .  236.    Pythian  HaU ,  8.  Fram» 

Ingham ;  A.  B.  Spreadbury,  S.,  62  Day,  Fitehburg. 
Team  Drivers  No.  602. 

FtmakUn. 

Carpenters  No.  1336.   F.  L.  McDonald,  8.,  Winter. 

Barbers  No.  660.    P.  A.  Ward,  F.  8.,  48  Parker. 
Bartenders  No,  370.  Foresters  HaU ;  J.  W.  Baflerty , 

B.  8.,  66  Bich. 
Carpenters  No,  670,    104  Parker;  P.  BroulUet,  B.  8., 

Boblard. 
Central  Labor  Union,    Hibernian  HaU;  H.  M.  Hoff. 

man,  8.,  West. 
Iron  Molders  No.  303,   Engine  Hall,  Otter  Biver; 

T.  F.  SuUivan,  F.  8.,  Otter  Biver. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No,  94,   16  Pearl; 

W.  C.  Clemente,  B.  8.,  188  WoodUnd  Av. 
Masons  No,  44,    102  Parker;  J.  Mnlcahy,  8.,  178 

Temple. 
PainterSf  Decorators^  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  496, 

Foresters  HaU;  J.  Morrissy,  B.  8.,  Bakers  Lane. 
Piumbers  No.  362.    W.  O'DonneU,  S.,  822  Pine. 
Woodworkers  No,  106,    Foresters  HaU;  G.  W.  Mer- 

ritt,  B.  8.,  178  Pine. 

OliOVCESTKR. 

Barbers  No,  376,  D.  D.  Saunders,  B.  8.,  6  Ceoten. 
nialAv. 

Bartenders  No,  161, 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No,  21,  An- 
drews HaU ;  8.  B.  Lane,  Gee  Av. 

Carpenters  No,  162.    191^  Main;  J.  H.  White,  8. 

Carpenters  No.  910.  141  Main;  B.  Sangster,  B.  8., 
27^  Bxchange. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Acoriana  HaU;  J.  N.  Mor- 
row, 8.,  12  Hartz  PI. 

Cigarmakers  No,324,    17Duncan;  L.  Urquhart,  8. 

Coopers  No,  162.    78  Main ;  W.  H.  Tarr,  8. 

Fishermen*s  Union  of  the  Atlantic,  141^  Main;  O. 
Crouse,  B.  A. 

Fish  Skinners,  Cutters,  and  Handlers  No,  9682, 
Amory  HaU;  B.  L.  LeSueur,  8.,  72  Perkins. 

Granite  Cutters.   A.  Lurvey,  6.,  Pigeon  Cove^,  T/> 

Horseshoers  No,  197.     ^'J  '-^"  "^  ^  w wg  IV^ 
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Longihoremen  Ko,  806,    P.  Hogan,  8.,  01  Protpeet. 
Painter*^  Decorator»t  and  Paper  Hanger*  Jfb,  666. 

97  Main;  IL  F.  Sanford,  8.,  22  Chorcb. 
Plumbers  and  Steamfittere  ITo,  288.    78  Main ;  C.  A. 

Morris,  R.  8.,  11  Forest. 
Quarry  Workers  No.  8288,    LanesriUe  Rink;  J.  O. 

Hanrahan,  8.,  60  High. 
JUtail  Clerks  Ko,  672.   191^  Main;  F.  Gardner,  8., 

l«8Maln. 
Riggers,  Tarrers,  and  Scrapers  No,  9699.  97  Main ; 

A.  Farmer,  8.,  88  Friend.  - 
Steam  Engineers  No.  108,    J,  O.  Hanrahan,  8.,  M 

High. 
Team  Drivers  No.  266,    J.  A.  Maeanley,  B.  A.,  87 

Maplewood  Ay.;  8.  White,  8.,  118  Pleasant. 
Typographical  No,  486,    K.  of  P.  Hall ;  R.  T.  Darey , 

8.  T.,  8  Friend. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.62  (Mixed)  {North  Ort^f- 
ton) .  Annie  Morris,  F.  and  O.  S.,  o/o  J.  8.  Nelson 
and8on. 

4lre»t  Barrinirion. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No,  49,    Forest. 

ers  Hall;  J.  Fonmier,  B.  A.  and  8.,  Van  Densen- 

▼llle,  Mass. 
Carpenters  No.  1046.    Q.  A.  R.  HaU;  W.  C.  Morri- 

son,  R.  8.,  26  Higglns. 
Central  Labor  Union.    J.  B.  Dmmmond,  R.  8. 
PainUrs  No,  627.    ».  J.  Warner,  R.  8.,  L.  B.  6, 

Olendale. 
Plumbers  No.  329.    Bentons  Block;  T.  H.  Nolan,  8., 

28  Pine. 

AllUd  Metal  Mechanics  No,  134.    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  D. 

Finn,  8.,  10  Marshall. 
Barbers  No.  266.    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  H.  B.  Flanagan, 

R.  8.,  12  Bank  Row. 
Bartenders  No,  147.  Main  and  Federal;  F.B.Thomp- 
son, R.  8.,  126  Main. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  36.    Union  Hall;  J.  J. 

Short,  8.,  Turner's  Falls. 
Carpenters  No.  782.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  F.  Under- 
wood, R.  8.,  20  School. 
Central  Labor  Union .    O.  L.  U.  HaU ;  H.  E.  Flanagan, 

8.,  12  Bank  Row.  * 

Hod  CarHers.    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  8.  Woodard,  8., 

Crescent. 
Iron  Molders  No,  847,    Hibernian  E[all,  Turner's 

Falls;  T.  Acton,  F.  8  ,  Box  439,  Turner's  Falls. 
Locomotive  Engineers  No,  112.    K.  of  M.  HaU;   B. 

Warren,  F.  8  ,  Box  807. 
Machinists  No,  481.   O.  L.U.  HaU;  M.  B.  Dunnlgan, 

8.,  64  Washington. 
Painters  No.  211.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  O.  A.  Shumway, 

R.8.,4WUsonAv. 
Paper  Makers  No,  10.     Hibernian  HaU,  Turner's 

FaUs;  W.  HaU,  R.  8.,  Turner's  Falls. 
Plumbers  No.  428.    0.  L.  U.  HaU ;  F.  J.  B.  Kennedy, 

8.,  Elm. 
Polishers  No,  1 78.    0.  L.  U.  Hall ;  A.  Aronson,  R.  8. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No,  82.    O.  L.  U. 

HaU;  O.  W.  Lawrence,  8.  T.,  18  Powers  8q. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  D.  S.  Simonds  Lodge  No,  426, 

Foresters  Hall;  B.  D.  Garter,  8.,  72  Dayls. 
Railway  Trackmen,    0.  L.  U.  HaU;  T.  T.  Nash,  8., 

10  Devens. 
Typographical  No.  647.    0.  L.  U.  Hall;  Katherine 

SuUlvan,  8.,  20  MiU. 

Carpenters  No,  1292,  J.  Hulbert,  R.  8.,  Wenham 
Depot. 


Bakers  No.  839.   81  Washington;  O.C.  MiDer.R. 8., 

10  Pleasant,  Bradford. 
Barbers  No.  391.     Walters  AUlanoe  EUH;    P.  K. 

Moran,  F.  8.,  Washington. 
Bartenders  No.  93.    Bartenders  HaU;  P.  J.  Bnxke, 

R.8. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  1  (Mixed),    SI  Wasli. 

Ington;  H.  D.  Ham,  B.  A. ;  J.  A.  Heekman.  R.  i*- 
Brewery  Workmen :  Branch  No.  1.    H.  FUebtar,  8., 

c/o  Essex  Brewery. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  17.    B.  Hefferman,  S., 

12  Norfolk. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  66.    O.  N.  NcnU,  8^ 

94  BeUevne  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  82.   16  Fleet;  6.  W.  Merrill,  B.  8^ 

Warren. 
Central  Labor  Union.  81  Washington;  O.  A.  Kmm, 

B.  A.  and  8.,  Box  66. 
Cigarmakers  No.  886.    D.  Clobeey,  8.,  61  Primrose. 
Cutters  No,  3(8,W,  P.),  2  GUmao  PL ;  J.  P.  Bsmr, 

B.A.;  M.Hart,R.8. 
Cutting  Die  Workers  No,  11013,    26  Wasbtngtoo; 

P.  Noonan,  8.,  82  Oak  Ter. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  691.    SI  Wash- 
ington; G.  A.  Keene,  B.  A.,  Box  66;  O.  B.  FMIt, 

R.  8.,  Box  179. 
Horseshoers  No.  97.    25  Washington;    G.  RoaseO, 

R.  8.,  Court. 
Lasters  No.  26.    81  Washington;  H.  D.  Ham«  B.  A. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  144.    Walters  Alllanra  HaD; 

G.  A.  Keene,  B.  A.,  25  Washington ;  Joele  O'Briea, 

R.  8.,  18  Primrose. 
Machine  Operators  No.  1  (B.  and  S.  W,),  SI  Wash- 
ington; H.  D.  Ham,  B.  A. 
Machine  Operators  No.  1  (S.  W.  P.).    2  GUmaii  PI.; 

J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  G.  H.  Preston,  R.  8. 
Machinists :    WhitHor  Lodge  No.  642.    Bartesders 

HaU;  L.  N.  French,  R.  8.,  Box  169 
Musicians  No.  302.    120  Merrimack;  W.  EL  Freks, 

8.,  18  Fifth  Av. 
PiUnUrs,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Bangers  No.  886. 

Walters  Alliance  HaU ;  G.  W.  Hayden,  B.  A . ;  H. 

L.  Dearborn,  8.,  49  Merrimao,  Bradford. 
Flatterers  and  Stonemasons.    B.  J.  Noonan,  R.  8. 
RaUroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No  91.    Hanfsoo 

HaU;F.H.Magison,R.8. 
RetaU  Clerks  No.  616.   A.  O.  U.  W.  HaU;  G.  A. 

Keene,  B.  A ,  Box  66;  W.  A.  Holbrook,  B.  8., 

Box  265. 
Shoe  Cutters  No.  191.   81  Washington ;  W.  I.  Yeatos, 

B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  Rocks  Road. 
Shoe  Packers  No  887.   81  Washington;  H.  D.  Ham, 

B.  A.;  G.  F.  Olough,  8.,  86  Emerson. 
Shoe  Workers ProtecHve  Union.    2  GUman  PL;  J.  P. 

Bauer,  B.  A.;  G.  W.  Johnson,  Gen.  8.  T. 
Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  841.   81  Washington;  H. 

D.  Ham,  B.  A.;  M.  Bruce,  R.  8. 
Stitchers  No.  6  (B.  and  S.  W.).    81  Washington;  H. 

D.Ham,  B.  A.;  J.  A.  Heckman,  R.  8. 
Stitchers  No.  6  (Women)  (S.  W.  P.),    2  GUman  PL; 

J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  NelUe  R.  Tyler,  R.  B. 
Team  Drivers  No ,  387.    Foresters  HaU ;  G .  A.  Keeae, 

B.  A. ;  8.  Strong,  8.,  Grove. 
Turned  Workmen  No.  8  (S.  W.  P.).    2  GUman  PL; 

J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  W.  M.  Badger,  R.  8. 
Turn  Workmen  No.  8  (B.  and  S,  W.) .   81  Washing. 

ton;  H.  D.  Ham,  B.  A.;  0.  8.  Wocyloock,  R.  8., 

Howard. 
Typographical  No.  38.  Record  Offiee ;  C.  8.  Huntress, 

8.,  28  King,  Groveland. 
Waiters  No.  801,    Waiters  AUianoe  HaU;  F.  Mans- 

fleld,:B.A.;  T>.X^^^^^,,f^e^^4^i^^ 
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Carpenter*  JVb.  434.    F.  L.  Corthell,  R.  B.,  Box  186, 

Hingham  Center. 
Fainter;  Decorator* ^  and  Paper  Hanger*  No,  636. 

O.  Lowry,  8.,  Hlngbun  Center. 

H«IbroolK. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Worker*  No.  78  {Mixed).   B.  J.  King, 
F.  and  C.  S.,  Box  318. 

HOI.TOMB. 

Baker*  No.  96.   W.  F.  Budges,  C.  8.,  19  Maple, 

Chlcopee  Falls. 
Barber*  No.  646.    J.  811ney,  F.  8.,  60  Center. 
Bartender*  No.  81.    200  High;  T.  R.  MUee,  R.  8., 

884  Main. 
Boiler  Maker*:    Marehand  Lodge  No.  76.    Tem- 
perance Hall;  W.  Mayer,  R.  8. 
Bookbinder*  No.  14.    J.  Thompson,  R.  8. 
Brewery  Workmen  No  12S.    G.  J.  Hofbauer,  8.,  Box 

20,  WUlimansett. 
Bricklayer*  and  Ma*on*  No.  2.   J.  F.  Lynch,  R.  8  , 

Box  411. 
Building  Trade*  Council.    J.  SUttery,  B.  A.;  M.  B. 

Begley,  8.,  28  Tatee. 
Carpenter*  District  Council.    M.  J.  Marsh,  R.  8., 

217  Hampden. 
Carpenter*  No.  800  (French).    Temperance  Hall; 

R.  Tlndall,  B.  A.,  109  Bower;  J.  R.  Ponllot,  R. 

8.,  100  Barnes. 
Carpenter*  No.  666.    R.  TlndaU,  B.  A.,  226  Dwlght; 

T.  J.  Maroney,  R.  8.,  109  Barnes. 
Carpenter*  No.  1360.    H.  Lempke,  R.  8  ,  607  Canal. 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Worker*  No.  64.    M.  Harrlgan, 

8.,  887  Elm. 
Central  Labor  Union.    French  Monument  Hall,  Ap- 

pleton;   A.   Lamarsfa,   B.  A.,  412  High;   J.  P. 

Bleasins,  8.,  166  Oak. 
Cigarmakert  No.  61.    R.  M.  Powers,  8.,  482  High. 
Coal  Handler*  No.  198.    R.  Donahue,  8.,  82  Prospect. 
Coremaker*  No.  11. 

Oa*  Worker*  No.  9916.  M.  Curran,  8.,  110  Hampden. 
GraniU  Cutter*.    J.  Green,  8.,  446  Maple. 
Hor*e*hoer*  No.  128.    T.  Casey,  R.  8.,  67  Newton. 
Hotel  and  Rettaurant  Employee*.   B.  C.  Taliaferro, 

R.  8.,  66  Dwlght. 
Iron  Moldere  No.  116.    863  Main;  E.  H. Cooley,  F. 

8.,  126  Newton. 
Laborer*  No.  1081. 
Laborer*  Protective  No.  9866.   J.  Bowler,  8.,  384 

Elm. 
Lather*  No.  81.    821  High;  J.  Denault,  R.  8.,  8 

Appleton. 
Lumbermen**  Protects  No.  10180.    J.  McGlrerln, 

8.,  94  Beech. 
Machine  Fixer*  No.  194.    C.  J.  Perry,  8.,  76  Cabot. 
MaeMnitU:  Paper  City  Lodge  No.  410.     French 

Monument  Hall,  Appleton;  R.  B.  Palmer,  R.  6., 

68Samoset. 
Meat  Cutter*  and  Butcher*  No.  244.    O.  Merean,  8., 

87  Park. 
Metal  PolUher*  No.  164.   French  Hall,  Maple ;  J.  M. 

Daley,  F.  8.,  108  Walnut. 
Milk  Wagon  DHver*  No.  86,    T.  F.  Hurley,  R.  8., 642 

High. 
Millwright*  and  Helper*  No.  9960.    C.  Humphrey, 

8.,  48  Appleton. 
MuU  Spinner*.    104  High ;  B.  Ryan,  8.,  Essex. 
Mu*iidan*  No.  144.    A.  R.  Mareau,  8.,  641  Bridge. 
liiinier*^  Decorator*,  and  Puperhanger*  No.  268. 

206  High;  J.  Slattery,  B.  A.;  O.  Green,  R.  8.,  838 

Dwlght. 


Ptiper  Maker* :  BagU  Lodge  No,  1.  Foresters  Hall; 

R.  F.  Healy,  B.  A.,  412  High;  J.  Clark,  8.,  Box 

672. 
PlvmJber*  No.  176.   A.  F.  Reece,  8.,  178  Pleasant. 
Printing Preeemen and A*H*tant*No.46.  Bartenders 

Hall;  L.  McL.  Murray,  B.  A.,  94  Beech;  F.  H. 

Cooke,  R.  8.,  286  Dwlght. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Paper   City  Lodge  No.  667. 

Foresters  Hall;  W.  H.  O'Meara,  8.,  47  8amoset. 
Retail  Clerk*  No.  86. 
Sheet  Metal  Worker*  No.  166.    G.  Newcomb,  R.  8., 

97  High. 
Shoe  Repairer*  No.  272.    W.  Degaraphe,  678  High. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  4.    Hibernian  Hall;  F.  P. 

Brown,  8.,  12  Wolcott. 
Stean\fUter*.    J.  Lyons,  8.,  269  Hampden. 
Stonemaeon*  No.  8.   J.  Brick,  R.  8.,  98  N.  8ummer. 
SulphiU  and  Pulp  Paper  Maker*  No.  22,   J.  Curran, 

8.,  106  Walnut. 
Teameter*  No.  167.    P.  J.  Murphy,  8.,  c/o  Callahan 

Feed  MiUs. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employee*  No.  89.    A.  E.  Wolfen- 

den,  609  High. 
Thread  GUuer*  No.  181.    843  Park;  P.  J.  Cox,  8., 

741  High. 
Typographical  No.  263.    206  High;  B.  B.  Warren, 

8.,  208  Appleton. 
Watchmen  No.  9992.   J.  Lamb,  8.,  279  N.  Hampden. 

HaJaon. 

Carpenter*  No.  400.    A.  Glasson,  R.  8. 

Hall. 

Carpenter*  No.  1646.    W.  W.  Reddle,  R.  8.,  Box  118. 

HantlBffion. 

Paper  Maker* :  Mt.  Tekoa  Lodge  No.  28.    C.  The- 

bodo,  S.,  Box  18. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  131.    W.  WaU,  8.,  Box  224. 

Hj^««  Parle. 

Carpenter*  No,  802.    J.  F.  Leighton,  R.  8.,  202  B. 

River. 
Machinist*  No.  346.    1  Kennedy  Bldg. ;  J.  B.  Smith, 

8  ,  21  Pine. 
Painter*,  Decorator*,  and  Paperhanger*  No.  666. 

Lyric  Hall;  J.  R.  Morgan,  B.  A.,  470  W.  RlTcr; 

J.  F.  Moran,  R.  8.,  9  WUton. 
Plumber*  and  Steamfitter*  No.  264.    Carpenters 

HaU;  J.  A.  Chamberlain,  R.  8.,  112  Huntington 

Av. 
Retail  Clerk*  No.  699.    Central  HaU;  Mary  A.  Mo- 

gan,  R.  8. 

IiAWBENCB. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.   R.  8.  Maloney,  Or- 

ganizer  for  Lawrence  and  Vicinity. 
Baker*  No.  168.    291  Essex;  J.  Renter,  R.  8.,  286 

Broadway. 
Barber*  No.  236.    117  Broadway;  A.  Duchesne,  8., 

884HaverhiU. 
Bartender*  No.  90.   241  Essex;  J.  P.  BuUlvan,  R.  8. 
Boiler  Maker*:   F**ex  Lodge  No.  240.     Saunders 

Hall;  C.Helprioh,S. 
Bottler*  and  DHoer*  No.  119.   291  Essex;  P.  J. 

O'Connor,  B.  A.,  98  Newbury;  J.  Martin,  8.,  29 

Woodland. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  126.    D.  Voss,  8.,  1  Stevens, 

8.  Lawrence. 
BHcklayer*  No.  10.    Post  Office  Bldg. ;  M.O»Brien, 

R.S.,Box24. 
Building  Laborer*.    288  Essex;  P.  O'Neill,  B.,  112 

Myrtle.  uigmzeo  uy  -"^j  v^  v^ -i  i>^ 
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Garden  and   Cfombert.    391  Eetex;  J.  Mahoney, 

R.S. 
Carpenters  No.  Ill,    391  Betex ;  J.  A . Mosher, B.  A., 

46  Morton;  W.  J.  Taylor,  R.  8.,  101  Broadway, 

Mathnen. 
Carpenters  No,  661  {French),    488  Common;  J.  A. 

Mosber,  B.  A.,  46  Morton;  T.  Bllodean,  R.  8.,  47 

Inman. 
Carpenters  No.  1666  (German).    Oerman  Hall;  J. 

A.  Mother,  B.  A.,  46  Morton;  H.  Woeekol,  R.  8. 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No,  19.    246  Besex; 

A.  Greeley,  R.  8.,  85  Blm. 

Car  Workers:  Lawrence  Lodge  No.  64,    Caledonian 

HaU;  8.  McKenzle,  6  BUis. 
Central  Labor  Union.   291  Bssex;  J.  A.  Mosher, 

B.  A.,  46  Morton;  R.  8.  Maloney,  R.  8. 
Oigarmakers  No,  364.    291BBBex;  W.  Whitley,  8., 

116  Betex. 
Coal  Handlers  No.  9022.    483  Common ;  P.  J.  O'Con- 
nor, 6.  A.;  D.  Cahalan,  8.,  67  West. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  276,   246  Bssex;  P.Mlckein, 

F.  8.,  194  Union. 
Dressers,    246  Bseex;  D.  O'Connor,  8.,  299  Anbnm. 
Dytrs  and  Finishers,    291  Bssex;  M.  Reld,  R.  8. 
Electrical  Workers  No,  386  {Mixed),    Bngbee  HaU, 

804  Common;  T.  H.  Hogarth,  R.  8.,  86  AndoTer. 
Federal  Union  No,  11709,    804  Common ;  J.  Hlekey, 

R.8. 
Granite  Cutters,   J,  F,  McCarthy,  8.,  87  West. 
Horseshoers  No.  64,    291  Bseex;  J.  8heehan,  R.  8  , 

86  Colnmbue  Av. 
Iron  Molders  No.  83,   291  Bssex;  J.  P.  Fleming,  F. 

8.,  214  8.  Union. 
Lathers  No,  90.   246  Bssex;  T.  EeUey,  8  ,  46  West. 
Laundry  Workers,    246  Bssex;  M.  8hea,  R.  6. 
Loon\fixers  No,  38.    68  Margin ;  W.  B.  Wezebenkel, 

8.,  60  Chestnut. 
Machinists:  Lincoln  Lodge  No,  172,    804  Common; 

W.  Duckworth,  8.,  806  Merrimack. 
Musicians.    246  Bssex ;  J.  P.  MiUington,  R.  8. 
Painters,  Decorators ,  and  Paperhangers  No.  44,  246 

Bssex;  J.  A.  Mosher,  B.  A.,  46  Morton;  T.  B. 

Yates,  8.,  81  Carlton. 
Paper  Makers .   299  Bssex ;  P.  Laidlaw,  8.,  294  Salem. 
Plasterers,    288  Bssex;  J.  A.  Mosher,  B.  A.,  46  Mor. 

ton;  B.  F.  Joyce,  8.,  18  Banker  Hill. 
Plumbers  No.  283,    291  Bssex;  J.  McNulty,  B.  A.; 

W.  F.  Kress,  Jr.,  R.  8.,  28  Hall. 
Printing  Pressmen,    Bssex  House;  C.  T.  Schueler, 

8.,  47  Berkeley. 
Railroad  Tr<tinmen:   Merrimack  Valley  Lodge  No 

688,  288  Bssex ;  C.  W.  Morgan,  8.,  112  Berkeley. 
Railway  Clerks  No.  178. 

Retail  aerks  No,  232,   Needham  HaU;  P.  J.  O'Con- 
nor, B.  A.,  92  Newbury;  F.  P.  CaUahan,  8.,  266 

Blm. 
Section  Hands  No,  646.    Loomflxers  HaU;  J.  T. 

Barnes,  8. 
Shoe   Repairers  No,  404,     Saunders  HaU;   D.  J. 

Meaney,  F.  and  C.  8.,  116  Bradford ;  R.  B.  Thomas, 

R.8. 
Spinners.    291  Bssex;  P.  A.  Daly,  R.  8. 
Stationary  Firemen  No,  18.    Pemberton  HaU;  M. 

Eennelby,  8.,  27  Durham,  8.  Lawrence. 
Stonemasons  No.  64,    510  Common;  M.  Bums,  8., 

Methuen,  Mass. 
Tailors  No,  244.    9  Saunders  HaU ;  W.  J.  Lynch,  8., 

Room  8, 288  Bssex. 
Team  Drivers  No.  262    804  Common ;  G.  H.  Manock, 

8.,  9  Kingston. 
Textile  Workers,     Loomflxers  HaU;  J.  Lofthouse, 

B.8. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  291  Bssex ;  M.  Crane,  8 


Typographical  No.  61,   Board  of  Trade  Rooms;  i. 

B.  Scanlon,  6.,  Box  122. 
Weavers  No,  SO,    291  Bssex;  Mrs.  B«  S.  Ifaloocy. 

R.S. 
Woodworkers  No.  191.    488  Common ;  C.  Reon^.  B. 

8.,  6  Brookfleld. 
Wool  SorUrs,    24A  Essex;  T.  Smith,  8.,  215  Pai*. 

Carpenters  No,  1427,    C.  A.  Markham,  R.  8. 
Meat  Cutters  No.  278,    J.  Hart,  8.,  Box  805- 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangere  3b.  S2S 

Q,  J.  FUlio,  8..  Box  348. 
Paper  Makers:  Lee  Lodge  No.  78.    Buaridy  Bldg.; 

J.  KeUy,  R.  8  ,  Box  25. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No,  16,    J.  McDermott,  8., 

Box  81. 
Carpenters  No,  370,    L.  Schmidt,  R.  B.,  Box  139. 
Federal  Labor  No.  9477,    Town  HaU;  T.  Brfaat. 

B.  A.;  L.  B.  Gazaw,  8.,  Box  104. 

Painters  No,  378.    Town  HaU;  J.  W.  Coonoy,  Jr^ 

B.A.;  a.  Oalliford,  R.  8. 
Plumbers  No,  306.    Regniers  HaU;  L.  Vader,  8, 

Box  295. 

Team  Drivers, 

IfOomlaator. 

Barbers  No,  6 18,  Borbeau  Barber  Shop;  A  Bt.Jeaa, 

F.  8.,  84  Central. 
Carpenters  No,  794,    4  Sawtelle  Block;  D.  W.  SImI- 

Ues,  8.,  68  Church. 
Central  Labor  Union.  SodalistHaU;  W.  A.  Edwards, 

8.,  83  Richardson. 
Comb  Makers  No.  11601  { Women) .    NeUle  Marqula, 

8. 
Federal  Labor  No,  11329.    SodaUet  Hall;  M.  J. 

McLaughlin,  S. 
Horn,   Celluloid,   Comb,  and  Novelty  Workers  No. 

10346,    G.  A. R. HaU, Mechanic;  D.  A.  SuUlvan, 

C.  8.,  91  Priest. 

Horseshoers  No.  140.    R.  Jack,  R.  8.,  Park  Square 

Hotel,  Fitohbnrg. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  162. 

Socialist  Hall;  W.  B.  Woods,  S^  68  Walnut. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No,  33,    G.  A.  R.  Hall, 

Music  HaU  Block ;  W.  X.  Jewett,  R.  8.,  182  Spruce. 
Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers  No,  12.    Good 

Templars  HaU;  G.  Gane,  Jr.,  R.  8.,  Fifth. 
Woodworkers  No,  112,    G.  A.  R.  HaU;  W.  L.  Brew- 

ster,  B.  8.,  209  Union. 

liOWBIiIi. 

AUUd  PHnHng  Trades  CouneU,    22  Middle;  J.  W. 

Magulre,  B.  8.,  25  Whipple. 
Bakers  No,  169.    Barristers  HaU;  A.  J.  Houde,  8., 

1  Rockdale  Av. 
Barbers  No.  323,    22  Middle;  M.  H.  NoveUe,  F.  8., 

504  Merrimack. 
Beer  Drivers  No,  117,   J.  F.  Doyle,  8.,  c/o  Harraid 

Brewing  Co. 
Bleachery  Workers  No,  2911,   J.  Hameth,  B.,  Lowell 

Bleachery. 
Boiler  Makers:   Spindle  City  Lodge  No.  43.    St. 

Joseph's  HaU;  J.  A.  Durkin,  F.  6.,  93  Lincoln. 
Brewery  Workmen  Branch  No.  1.    G.  Woeasner,  8., 

48  Fruit. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  190.    A.  J.  McLaughlin,  8., 

78  London. 
Bricklayers  No,  31,    82  Middle;  A.  Ray,  8.,  596  Bea- 
con. 
Brussels  Weavers,    Leather  Workers  HaU;  T.  M. 

RUey,  R  8.       uiymzea  oy  >^_j  v^v^'pc  i\^ 
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Building  laborers,   82  Middle ;  F.  Carney,  R.  B . 
Carders  Textile  Union,    62  Palmer;  M.  BraetUl,  R. 

8.»  68  Walnut. 
Carpenters  JVb.  49,    22  Middle ;  W.  B.  Fitzgerald,  B. 

A.,  17  Roger;  D.  A.  MaoFadyen,  R.  8.,  68  WiUow. 
Carpenters  No.  1610  (French) .    22  Middle ;  E.  Joyal, 

R.  8.,  20  Third. 
dgarmakers  Ko,  266.    B.  F.  Bronghey,  8.,  88  Tyler. 
Coremakers  No.  12.    W.  Donovan,  R.  8. 
Cotton  Spinners.   22  Middle;  J.  MeCann,  8.,  Box  982. 
Electrical  Inside  Workers  No,  461.    108  Central;  J. 

M.  MeDermott,  R.  8.,  100  Bourne. 
Granite  Cutters.    Good  Templars  Hall;  J.  Pinardy, 

8.,  1028  Gorham. 
Iron  Molders  No.  86.    108  Central;  W.  F.  Mahoney, 

F.  8.,  116  ChapeL 
KnUters. 
Leather  Workers  No.  S.    248  Central;  J.  J.  Carney, 

B.  8.,  Box  968. 
Loon^/lxers.    Welles  Hall. 
Machinists  No.  138,    108  Central ;  J.  D.  Qnlnn,  8.,  28 

WUlis. 
Metal  Polishere  No.  103,    Trades  and  Labor  Council 

Hall;  J.  Griffin,  R.  8.,  28  Clair. 
Musicians  No.  88,    P.  J.  Burleigh,  S.  T.,  62  Central. 
Pointers^  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangere  No,  39, 

Barristers  HaU;  T.  H.  Biddeley,  8.,  39  Hudson. 
Pattern  Makers  Association  of  Lowell  and  Vicinity. 

407  Middlesex ;  J.  W.  Clements,  B.  A.,  206  Foster ; 

D.  A.  HaskeU,  R.  8.,  80  Washington. 
Plumbers  No,  9,    U.J.  Donohoe,  R.  8.,  671  Broad- 
way. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  74.    Marstens 

Block;  L.  H.  Mason,  8.  T.,  12  Smith. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Spindle  City  Lodge  No   233, 

Pilgrim  HaU;  J.  M.  Ward,  8.,  686  Broadway. 
Railway  Clerks  No.  138.  Pilgrim  HaU ;  B.  A.  CUfford, 

R.B.,20Lane. 
Ring  Spinners.    62  Palmer. 
Slaeher  Tenders  No.  431.    62  Palmer;  J.  F.  8awyer, 

F.  8.,  rear  76  Union. 
Stationary  Engineers,    Wymans  Bxchange;  W.  H. 

RamsdeU,  C.  8.,  10  Varney. 
Stationary  Firemen  No,  14,     J.  Barrett,  8.,  1  Wood. 

bury. 
Stonemasons  No,  7,    P.  J.  Gallagher,  8.,  808  Law- 
rence. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No.  280.    Union  Bank 

Bldg  ;  T.  F.  Flynn.  R.  S.,  40  Mead. 
Tailors  No,  103.    82  Middle;  A.  R.  Eeefe,  8.,  284 

Fletcher. 
Teamsters  No,  7 2,  J.  Gallagher,  R.  S.,  180  Chapel. 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  82  Middle ;  F.  J.  8imonds, 

R.  S.,  170  Pleasant. 
Typographical  No,  310.     Spinners   HaU;   W.   H. 

Brown,  8.  T.,  Box  1026;  J.  J.  Magulre,  R.  8. 
Woolen  Spinners. 

i.Tirif. 

Bakers  No,  182.    88  Central  At.  ;  W.  Gilchrist,  R.  8., 

18  Bums. 
Barbers  No,  347.    Machinists  HaU;  A.  N.  King,  B. 

A.,  89  Market;  O.  Peele,  R.  S. 
Bartenders  No.  86.    140  Central  At.  ;  J.  J.  Griffin,  B. 

A.,  84  Allen  At.  ;  T.  D  Carey,  R.  8.,  24  Pinkham. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  206  (Mixed).    J.  D. 

DuUea,  B.  A.  and  S.,  7  WilUams  PI. 
Brass  Moldere, 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12.    82  Middle;  J. 

McTeagne,  R.  8. 
Building  Laborers  No.  2.    68  Central  Ay.;  P.  Mo- 
Donald*,  R.  8. 
Building   Trades    Council.     J.  M.  Ranger,  8.,  464 

Chestnut. 


Carpenters  No.  688,    Lasters  HaU;  G.  T.  Nichols, 

R.  8.,  60  Cedar,  W.  Lynn. 
Carpentere  No,  1041,  82  Mnnroe;  R.  H.  Bterens,  B. 

A.;  J.  W.  Porter,  B.  8.,  26  Morton  HUl  Av. 
Central  Labor  Onion.    Mary  Donovan,  8.,  117  Adams. 
Chandelier  Workers, 
dgarmakers  No.  66,    84  Andrew;  F.  A.  Carlson,  8., 

108  Market. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No,  329.    Munroe  and  Market; 

H.  Roberts,  R.  8. 
Cutters  Assembly  3662.    408  Union ;  E.  Snow,  B.  A. ; 

8.  Smith,  B.  8. 
Cutters  No.  99.    Lasters  HaU;  H.  P.  Chesley,  B.  A. 

and  8.,  84  Andrew;  L.  C.  Fay, R.  8.,  127  Summer. 
J>ie  Workers  No.  10626,  Lasters  HaU ;  8.  F.  Sheehan, 

R.  8.,  101  Western  Av. 
Edgemakers  No,  101.    Lasters  Hall;  H.  P.  Chesley, 

B.  A.  and  8.,  84  Andrew. 
Electrical  Insidemen  No.  286,    H.  Patten,  F.  8.,  29 

Hanover. 
Electrical  Insidemen  No.  377,    L,  A.  Wentworth,  R. 

8.,  84  Leyman. 
Fan  Motor  Workere  No.  120. 
Federal  Labor  No,  11448,    J.  OmerhavoU,  8.,  29 

FuUer,  W.  Lynn. 
Freight  Handlers  No,  9689, 
Ooodyear  Operatore  No.  289.    H.  P.  Chesley,  B.  A. 

and  8.,  84  Andrew. 
Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  261.  A.  Langlols,  R.  S., 

286  Boston. 
GranUe  Cuttere.    Lasters  HaU;  T.  Murphy,  8,  71 

Munroe. 
Grocery  and  Provieion  Clerks  No,  131.    0.  H.  Ran- 

daU,  R.  S.,  9  Bulflnch. 
Besl  Workers  No,  262,  88  Central  Av. ;  R.  R.  Wyman, 

R.S. 
Bbrseehoers  No,  36,   A.  BurcheU,  B.  8.,  66  Andrew. 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  T.  J.  Mul- 
len, District  B.  A.  and  Organizer,  120  Market. 
Iron  Moldere  No,  103  (Lynn  and  Saletn),    Machin- 
ists HaU;  H.  F.  Briggs,  F.  8.,  84  Albion. 
Joint  Shoe  Ontncit  No,  4.    H.  P.  Chesley,  B.  A.,  84 

Andrew. 
Lasters  No,  32.   H.  P.  Chesley,  B.  A.  and  8 ,  34 

Andrew. 
Lasters  ProtecHve  AUiance  No.  396. 
Lasting  Machine  Operators  No.  260.    H.  P.  Chesley, 

B.  A.  and  8, 84  Andrew. 
Last  Makers  No.  10748. 
Lathere  No.  99.    84  Munroe;  B.  H.  Stevens,  B.  A.; 

T.  Nugent,  8.,  81  AUen  Av. 
Lynn  Labor  Council, 
MachinisU  No.  471,    Machinists  HaU;  T.  J.  Mullen, 

B.  A. ;  P.  B  Hussey,  C.  8. 
MachinisU  No,  604  ( West  Lynn),  120  Market;  T.  J. 

MuUen,  B.  A.;  T.  PhlUips,  8.,  97  Wyman,  W. 

Lynn. 
Metal  Polishers,  Bi^fers,  and  Platers  No,  123.    120 

Market ;  J.  P.  Downes,  B.  A.  and  S. ;  887  Summer. 
Metal  Trades  CouneU. 
Musicians  Assembly, 

Musicians  No.  126.    82  Munroe;  C.  L.  Betton,  R.  8. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  111. 

Munroe  and  Market;   A.  Duverger,  B.  A.,  St. 

James  House,  Bummer;  A.  B.  Rejrnolds,  8.,  21 

Oxford. 
Painters  No.  327. 
Ptumbere  No.  77.    190  Market;  G.  M.  Browning,  R. 

8.,  84  Pine,  Swampscott. 
Press  Punch  Operators, 
Railroad  Trainmen  No.  261, 
Retail  Clerks  No.  176,    Woodbury  HaU;  B.  A.  CN)od. 

win,  B.  8.,  128  Timson*   to  uy  ^»^j  v^ vj'^  l\. 
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Screw  Makert  Ko.  33. 

Sheet  Metal  Worker*  M,  217.   W.  H.  Baley,  B.  8., 

24  HiUiide  Av. 
Soap  Worker*  2fb.  11553.    Maria  Parli,  8.,  802  Ohat- 

ham. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  62.    H.  B.  Brown,  B.  8.,  77 

Ohestoat. 
SUamfiUer*  and  mipert  No.  277.    120  Market;  W. 

T.  Perkina,  R.  8.,  1068  Washington. 
StUchera  A9»embly  2616  (.Women).    8  Exchange; 

Nellie  Onnoingham,  R.  8. 
StUcher*  No.  108.    U.  P.  Chesley,  B.  A.  and  8.,  84 

Andrew. 
Stonrmafont  No.  35.   88  Central  Av.;  P.  King,  R. 

8.,  4  BoyUton. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No.  238, 
Team  Drivers  No.  42.    187  Market;  B.  A.  Atkins, 

R.  8.,  18  Shepard  PI. 
Turned   Workmen  No.  2  (S.  W.  P).    J.  P.  Baner, 

B.  A.,  2  Oilman  PI.,  Haverhill;  A.  H.  Greeley, 

B.  8.,  48  Munroe. 
Typographical  No.  120.    Lastere  Hall;  a.  N.  Good- 

ridge,  B.  8.,  10  Ford.  . 
WhUewaeker*. 


Carpenters  No.  626.    68  Pleasant;  F.  B.  Simpson, 

B.  A.  and  8.,  286  Washington. 

Central  Labor  Union.    A.  Morrison,  8.,  287  Charles. 
Coal  Teamsters  No.  314,   mbemlan  Hall ;  J.  J.  Lucy, 

1  Wellington. 
Curriers  and  Tanners  No,  19.   J.  Hastings,  8.,  187 

Eastern  Av. 
Federal  Labor  No.  8217.    P.  J.  Hardlman,  8.,  88 

Maiden. 
Federal  Labor  No,  11168,    M.  J.  81ineg,  8.,  11  Hub- 

bard. 
Last  Makers  No.  9771.    W.  L.  Berry,  8.,  0  Crescent 

PI.,  Melrose. 
Painters t  Decorators ^  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  346 

H.  Klncaid,  8.,  14  Mt.  Vernon. 
Plumbers  No.  146.    Q.  Q.  AlUson,  B.  8.,  668  Main. 

li»nebi«ater. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  63.   J.  D.  Began,  8., 

Box  821. 
Carpenters  No.  924.    G.  J.  Norle,  B.  8.,  Box  610. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  797. 

C.  D.  Temple,  8. 

BfAMfleM. 

Carpenters  No.  1664.    H.  F.  Dearborn,  B.  8.,  E. 

Mansfield. 

li»rblelie»d. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  306  (Mixed).    Lasters 

Hall;  W.  A.  Bodgers,  F.  and  C.  8.,  8  Linden. 
Carpenters  No.  962.    B.  Phillips,  B.  8.,  40  Prospect. 
Turned  Workmen  No.  2  (S.  W.  P.).    J.  P.  Bauer, 

B.  A.,  2  GUman  PI.,  HaverhiU;  C.  8now,  B.  8., 

BankSq. 

HABIiBOBOUCIH. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.    P.  J.  Byrne,  Or. 

ganlzer  for  Marlborough  and  Vldnity. 
Bartenders  No,  92. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No. 6 9  {Mixed).    18  Burkes 

Block;  B.  P.  Dorsey,  F.  and  C.  8. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  43.    7  Burkes  Block; 

W.  F.  Hayes,  8.,  UO  Ubexty. 
Building  Laborers, 
Building  Trades   Council.    F.  Berthlaume,  8.,  281 

Elm. 
Carpenters  No.  986,    Lawrence  Block;  G.  M.  Charl* 

ton,  B.  8.,  48  Newton. 


Central  Trades  and  Labor  OmsieiL    a.  S.  Hioka,  6., 

6  Brown. 
Cigarmakers  No.  21.    Burkee  Bloek;   M.  Swmmj, 

B.  A.,  186  E.  Main;  Mary B.  Kerr,  8^  166  B.  Msia. 
DU  Workers  No.  10626,    O.  Beandry,  8.,  O  OoOiCi 

Av. 
Hod  Carriers.    Burkes  Bloek;  P.  A.  MeI>enDoa,  &, 

Mt.  Pleasant. 
Horseshoers  No   161.    Burkee  Block,  J.  H.  Kfog, 

B.  8.,  Ninth  and  Front. 
Musicians  No.  246.    Burkes  Block;  H.  B.  Brlglwni, 

B.  A.,  28  Cotting  Av.;  O.  Ktmhall,  8.,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  ffangere  No.  661. 

11  Burkee  Block;  J.  G.  McDonongh,  8.,  174  W. 


Plumbers  No.  131.    G.  W.  Wallace,  R.  8.»  406  Lta- 

eoln. 
BetaU  Clerks  No.  797.     Burkes  Bloek :  P.  J.  eatrta, 

B.  8.,  66a  Bolton. 
Teamsters  No,  471,    J.  Kealy,  8.,  Dow  PI. 
Typographical  No.  281  {Marlborough  and  ffmdmon). 

O.  N.  Marcy,  B.,  19  Park,  Hudson. 

li»jm«r«. 

Musicians  No,  360.    Whitney  Hall;  H.  Kajaader, 
B.  A.;  A.  Haapanen,  8. 


Carpenters  No.  777.    Biverslde  Block ;  A.  B.  Parker, 

B.  8.,  62  Morton  Av. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  S06. 

N.  F.  Corten,  B.  A.,  108  Market;  B.  Leahy,  B„ 

68  Ship  Av. 
Plufnbers  No,  286.   0.  Black,  B.  8.,  280  Cedar,  Somer. 

ville. 

HEIiBOSB. 
Carpenters  No.   760.     Philbricks  Block,   Melroee 

Hlds.;  P.  Coy,  B.  8.,  Main,  Melrose  Hide. 

HMJIeboMavh. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  20.    G.  A.  B.  Hall ;  A.  C. 

Howes,  F.  and  C.  8. 
IronMoldersNo.426.    Bed  Men's  HaU ;  H.L.CTuah. 

man,  B.  8  ,  Bock. 
Woodworkers  No.  248,    A.  L.  8parrow,  U.  8^  » 

Everett. 

HlUbrd. 
Barbers  No,  144.    Painters  Hall,  Washington  Bloek ; 

J.  BulUvan,  B.  A.,  Gillons  Block;  T.  J.  Feeley, 

B.8. 
Bartenders  No.  96.    Dlv.  7,  A.  O.  H.  HaU;  W.  H. 

Curtln,  B.  8. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  38.   Dlv.  7,  A.  O.  H. 

HaU;  D.  J.  McNeill,  8.,  46  East. 
Carpenters  No,  867.    Carpenters  HaU,  ScotU  Block; 

J.  Holmes,  B.  8.,  Front  8t.  ext. 
Central  Labor  Union.   C.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  F.  Claney, 

B.  8.,  7  E.  Main. 
Cigarmakers  No.  160.  Carpenters  Hall,  8cotts Block; 

G.  LitUewood,  8.,  Box  162. 
DerHek  Men  No.  9499.    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  J.  Fusy,  8., 

167  E.  Main. 
Granite  Cutters.    Dlv.  7,  A.  O.  H.  HaU;  J.  L.  King, 

8.,  83  Pleasant. 
Iron  Molders  No.  264.   C.  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  HUl,  8.,  8. 

MUfoid. 
Iron  Molders  No.  469.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;   J.  Bnaza- 

mentl,  F.  8.,  24  Dominic. 
MachinisU  No.  48  (HopedaU).     Carpenters  HaU, 

8cotU  Block;  H.  P.  ConnoUy,  B.,  0  Prospect 

Heights.  ^         .  u   (^ 
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I^iintert,  Decoratorit  cmd  Paper  Hangars  No,  216. 

WMhington  Block;  C.  8.  All>«e,  8.,  140  8.  Main. 
Plumbers  Xo.  231,    W.  K.  Coombi,  S.,  6  Cbapin. 
Quarrvmen  No,  8312,    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  J  J.  ConnorB, 

R.  B.,  122  B.  Main. 
8U<im  Sngineera  No,  73.    W.  F.  McAvoy,  S.,  68 

Main 
TtamHere  No.  168.    Scotts  Block;  F.  L.  Barrowe, 

R.  8.,  74  Central. 

ll«Baon. 

Oranite  OaUers:  Monswn  Branch.  D.  Bioadfoot,  S., 
Box  442. 

Metal  PolUthers  No.  174  (  Tumer^e  Falls) .    A.  O.  H. 

Hall;  J.  J.  Sbanahan,  R.  S.,  Box  179. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  83.    Hamlins  HaU;  D.  A. 

Sbanahan,  8.,  Box  438,  Turner's  Falls. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  244  (Mixed).  W.  H. 
Healey,  F.  and  0.  8.,  38  Morse. 

Carpenters  No.  847.    A.  Leavitt,  R.  8., 61 W.  Central. 

Ventral  Labor  Union  {Nallck  and  South  Framing- 
ham)     W.  H.  Healey,  R.  B. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Piper  Hangers  No.  742, 
Eaton  Hall;  P.  F.  Halllnan,  8. 

Plumbers  No.  448.  Boot  and  8hoe  Workers  Hall; 
C.  I.  StcYcns,  Box  381,  8.  Framingham. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  906.    F.  Rogers,  R.  8. 

Teamsters  No.  326.    F.  A.  8cott,  R.  8.,  Harrison. 

Me«4fei»Bi. 

'  Carpenters  No  693.    F.  N.  Bmlth,  R.  8. 

ItmW  BBDFOBD. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen.    7  8.  Water;  J.  L.  Martin, 

8.,  29  N.  Water. 
Bakers  No,  96,    Theatre  Bldg.;  H.  D.  Cleveland, 

R.  8.,  262  Cottage. 
Barbers  No,  447.    A.  J.  Cadienx,  F.  8.,  362  Acnshnet 

Av. 
Bat  and  Shoe    Workers  No   238  {Mixed),    Q.  H. 

McCuUoch,  F.  and  C.  8.,  72  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  197.    8aengerland  Hall,  1288 

Acushnet  Av  ;  8.  A.  MeKlnley,8.,  125  HoUy. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No,  39.     Weavers  Hall, 

112  William;  C.  8.  Pierce,  R  8.,  0  Bedford. 
Carders,    62  Purchase ;  T.  KeUeher.  R.  8.,  56  Babbitt. 
Carpenters  No.  1021.   Sharpshooters  Hall ;  J.  Maher, 

F.  8.,  181  Belleville  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  1287,    St.  Lawrence  Hall;    G.  A. 

Luce,  R.  8.,  2B  Willis. 
Central  Labor  Onion.    U2  William;  M.  Hart,  B.  A.; 

J.  F.  Monaghan,  R.  8. 
Federal  Labor  No.  9924.    C.  Foster,  8  ,  180  8.  Second. 
Oranite  Cutters.    112  William ;  Q.  A.  Markey,  F.  8., 

Fairhaven,Mass. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  136.    H.  M. 

Mason,  8.,  2196  Acushnet  Av. 
Iron  Molders  No.  363.    St.  Lawrence  Hall;  H.  B. 

Bryant,  B.  A.,  91  Mawney,  Providence,  R.  I.; 

W.  Sloane,  F.  8.,  12  McMurray  Ter. 
Laslers  No.  27.   M.  McDermott,  F.  and  C.  8  ,  45  Smith. 
Loamfixers  No.  2.    62  Purchase;  J.  P.  Scully,  R.  8., 

Box  359. 
Mule  Spinners.     Sherman  Bldg.,  62  Purchase;    S. 

Ross,  B.  A.  and  8.,  17  WiUow. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  214,    Theatre  Bldg.;  C.  P. 

Sawyer,  R.  8. 
Painters,  Decorators^  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  691. 

St.  Lawrence  Hall;  J.  Q.  Meade,  8.,  88  Rockland. 


Plumbers  No,  63.    Greene  Bldg. ;  J.  F.  ColUns,  R.  8., 

8  Tilton. 
Sheet  Metal   Workers  No.  289.     118  William;   A. 

MacauUy,  R  8.,  67  AUen. 
Shoe  Stitchers  and  Gutters  No.  243.    Sons  of  Veter- 
ans Hall;  F.  W.  Silver,  F.  and  C.  S.,  8  Jenny  Lind ; 

L.  H.  Steadman,  R.  S.,  327  County. 
Stone  Cutters,     235  Union;   G.  A.  Markey,  8.,  17 

Myrtle. 
Stonemasons  No  60.    112  William;  N.  Gregorie,  S., 

56  Clark. 
Team  Drivers  No.  388,    112  William;  A..  Braley, 

R.  S.,  24  Pearl. 
Typographical   No.   276.     Theatre   Bldg.;    A.   H. 

Adams,  8.,  96  Park. 
Weavers.    112  William;  M.J  Hart,  R.  8. 

NEWBVBTPOBT. 

Bartenders  No.  91.    G.  L.  U.  HaU;  P.  P.  SuUiyan, 

F.  8.,  6  Boardman. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  41.    C.  L. 

U  HaU;  T.  H.  McCarthy,  B.  A.,  28  Warren;  J. 

Casey,  R.  S.,  Ocean. 
Carpenters  No.  989.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  8.  Heath, 

R.  8.,  14  Dalton. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J  H.  McClnre, 

8.,  29y2  Oakland. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No    799. 

O.  L.  U.  Hall;  D.  C  Dickie,  8.,  1  Fourth. 
Silver  Workers  No.  10339.     C.  L.  U.  Hidl ;  R.  Little, 

R.  8 .,  28V^  Washington . 
Typographical  No.  423.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  D.  Foster, 

8.,  22  Essex. 

NKWTON. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  82.    T.  J.  Galvln,  8., 

1237  Walnut,  Newton  Hlds. 
Building  Laborers.    T.  Howley,  8.,  Chapel. 
Carpenters  No.  275.    Halls  Block,  Waltham;  C.  8. 

Hanson,  R.  8.,  72  Charlesbank  Rd. 
Carpenters  No.  680  {Newton   Centre) .    Halls  Block, 

Waltham;  T.  Hurley,  8.,  32  Boylston,  Newton 

Centre. 
Carpenters  No.  708  {West  Neioton).     Halls  Block, 

Waltham;  A.  W.  Strum,  R.  8.,  35  Roblnhood 

Rd.,  Auburndale. 
Carpenters  No.  1 600  { Mill) .    HaUs  Block,  Waltham ; 

T.  M  Files,  R.  S.,  67  Belmont,  Cambridge. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  362, 

R.  J.  Clancy,  10  Elm  Ct 
Plumbers  No.  201.    H.  McGourty,  8.,  53  Cherry  PI., 

W.  Newton. 

KOBTH   ADAMS. 

Bakers  No  203.    C.  L.  U.HaU;  W.  Gergon,  C  S. 
Barbers  No  126.     C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  P.  H.  Nagle,  F.  8  , 

44  Eagle. 
Bartenders  No.  126.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  T.  F.  Whslen, 

R  8.,  Berkshire  Hotel. 
Bootblacks  No    11334,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.  Fressola, 

S.,c/oJ.J.Clark,Main. 
Brieklayers  and  Masons  No.  18.    B.  T.  C.  HaU;  F. 

H.  Benton,  8.,  108  E.  Qnincy. 
Building  Laborers  No.  24.    B.T.C.  HaU;  G.  Bux- 

ton,  R.  8. 
Building  Trades  Council.    B.  T.  C.  HaU;  R.  R.  Cos- 
tine,  R.  H. 
Carpenters  No,  193.    B.  T.  C.  HaU;   8.  H.  Crura, 

R.  8.,  261  Ashland. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  W,  J.  Smith, 

R.  8.,  57  South. 
Ctgarmakers  No.  206.    C.  L.  U.  g«H ;  Jf^P^puff- 

nagle,  S.,  49  Eagle,    uiymzea  uy  * 
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CtUUri  Xo,  163,    0.  L.  U.  HaU;  C.  J.  Hager,  F.  and 

C.  S.,  66  Hall. 
KUctricalInsidemenA'o.293.    Snlliyan  Block ;  A.  A. 

Isbell,  R.  S.,  80  Porter. 
Finishers  2fb.  212.    A.  O.  H.  HaU;  T.  M.  Northrap, 

8.,  108  Pleasant. 
Uorstshoers  Ko.  91.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  W.  Ford,  8.  T., 

Oayanangh  Block. 
Jron  Molders  No .  300.  Columbia  Opera  House  Block ; 

L.  Ladam,  F.  8.,  278  Hongbton. 
Joint  Shoe  Council.    Dowlln  Block;  C.  J.  Hager, 

S.T.,66HalL 
Lathers  Xo.  133,    B.  T.  C.  Hall;   C.  L.  Ransom, 
.     R.  8^  310  E.  Main. 
Laundry  Workers  Xo.  148.    F.  of  A.  Hall,  Center; 

W.  Favreanlt,  R.  S.,  314  8Ute  Rd. 
Loomfixers  Xo.296.    C.  L.  U.  HaU. 
Machine  Operators  Xo.  201,    DowUn  Block;  R.  N. 

Farrar,  F.  and  C.  8. 
MachinUts:  Tunnel  City  Lodge  Xo,  107.    Red  Men's 

Hall;  F.  M.  Drake,  C.  8.,  79  Brooklyn. 
Musicians  Xo.  96,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  B.  M.  Nichols, 

R.  8.,  6  Wesleyan. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and   Paper   Bangers  Xo.  2. 

B.  T.  C.  HaU;  O.  N.  Ross,  R.  8.,  11  WaUter. 
Plumbers  Xo.  169.    B.  T.  C.  HaU;  G.  Bowe,  8.,  82 

8prlng. 
Railroad  Telegraphers  Xo  139     Odd  FeUows  HaU, 

G.  A.  Johnson,  8.  T.,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Retail  Clerks  Xo.  310.    St.  Jean  HaU;  C.  Qnacken- 

busb,  R.  8.,  4  Lntber. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Xo  133.    B.  T.  C.  HaU;  B  N. 

Burgess,  R.  8.,  40  WiUow  DeU. 
Stationary  Firemen  Xo.  97.     C.  L.  U.  HaU;  G.  C. 

Lincoln,  R.  8.,  107  Liberty. 
Stitchers  Xo.  286.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  C.  8.  Goring,  F. 

and  C.  8. ,  103  Eagle. 
Stock  Fitters  Xo.  297.    A  O.H.Hall;  J.H.Flaherty, 

F.  and  C.  8.,  8  High. 
Tailors  Xo.  363.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  R.  Evans,  R.  8., 

State. 
Teamsters  Xo.  118.    W.  R.  Kozer,  R.  8.,  437  Main. 
Typographical  Xo.  316.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  H.  J.  8t. 

Onge,  R.  S.,  Box  384. 
Weavers  Xo.  124.    A.  O.  H.  Hall ;  E.  J.  Dalton,  R.  8., 

202  Beaver. 

MOBTIIAHPTON. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.   E.  H.  McLean  and 

W.  A.  Dwyer,  Organizers  for  Northampton  and 

Vicinity. 
Barbers  Xo.  34.    Duvemay  HaU;  H.  Despault,  F.  8  , 

266  Main. 
Bartenders  Xo.  113,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J.  F.  Powers, 

R.  8.,  20  Orchard. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  Xo.  4.    8t.  Mary's  HaU,  C. 

B.  Macomber,  8.,  26  N.  Ehn. 
Building  /^borers  Xo.  23.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  P.  Nagle, 

8. 
Carpenters  Xo  361.   Duvemay  Hall ;  J.  T.  O'Connor, 

B.  A.,  82  King;  J.  F.  Martin,  R.  8.,  38  N.  Elm. 
Central  Labor  Union.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;  T.  F  McDon- 
ald, R.  8.,  30  Holyoke. 
Cigarmakers  Xo.  396.    297  Main;  P.  Benjamin,  S., 

L.  B.  238. 
Dyers,  Helpers,  and  Finishers  Xo.  363.    C.  L.  U. 

HaU;  C.  Sias,  8.,  Fort. 
Grinders  Xo.  6     Finn  Hall,  Bay  8Ute,  Mass.;  J. 

Parsisson,  B.  A.  and  R.  8. 
Borseshoers  Xo.  144.    24  Market;  O.  L  Dragon,  8., 

28  Myrtle. 
Iron  Molders  Xo.  296.    Temperance  HaU;   T.  F. 

Murphy,  8.,  Box  279,  Florence. 


Knife  Forgers  Xo.  166.    Vogels  Hall;  P.  Mactic^i, 

Bay  8tete,  Mass. 
Machinists  Xo  448       C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  E.  H.  McLeas, 

8.,  60  Washington  Av. 
Meat  Cutters  Xo   286.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  Samlrfk, 

R.  8.,  116  Market. 
Metal   Ptflishers   Xo.  139.     C.  L.   V.  HaU;  J.  ;. 

Barnes,  8. 
Metal  Polishers  Xo.  166.   Vogela  HaU ;  J.  J .  Srobofc, 

8.,  189  Federal. 
Musicians  Xo.  220.    21  Pleasant ;  M.  J.  Slater.  B.  A.. 

F.  J.  Lizotte,  R.8.,  217  Main. 
J\iinters,  Decorators,  and  Pap*r  Bangers  Xo.  io€ 

K.  of  P.  HaU;  J.  J.  McGrath,  8.,  200  Kin«. 
Plumbers  and  Stean\fitters  Xo.  64.    Fore«ters  HsL. 

R.  B.  Davis,  B.  A.;  F.  L.  Woodruflf,  8., 68  Unka. 
Pulp  Makers  Xo.  9180.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  J.  W.  ABo, 

R.  8.,  269  Main. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Bftggagemen  Xo  S2.   Forrsten 

HaU ;  J.  Moriarty,  8.  T.,  164  King. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Meadow  City  Lodge  Xo.  44^. 

Duvemay  HaU;  J.  L.  Shaw,  6.,  21  Church. 
Retail  Clerks  Xo.  462.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.  F.  Henae. 

R.  8.,  72  North. 
Stationary  Firemen,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;    M.  J.  Ftea. 

R.  8.,  22  Gothic. 
Stonemasons  Xo.  47.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  J.  CUrk,  8.,  S 

Orchard. 
Tailors  Xo.  168,    Grogan's  Shop;  A.  Andersoo,  S., 

139  Main. 
Textile  Workers  Xo.  188.    Duvemay  HaU ;  J.  J.  Doaa, 

8.,  28  Holyoke. 

Martli  Aiilebor««ivlB. 

3VI0  England  Die  and  Bub  Cutters. 

Nortli  BrooklleM. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Xo.  130  (Mixed) .  U .  Crooln, 
F.  and  C.  8.,  Box  292. 

lf«rwoa«. 

Boiler  Makers  Xo.  281.  Conger  Hall;  P.  Daley. 
R.  8.,  61  Broadway. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  Xo.  338.  E  Franooen, 
8.,  76  Cnshing,  Cambridge. 

Carpenters  Xo.  866.    J.  W.  Falkins,  8.,  Nahaatuu 

Iron  Molders  Xo.  323  (Foxborough  and  Xorv<rod). 
Union  Block,  Foxborough,  and  Conger  Block, 
Norwood;  H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  A.  E.  Smith,  F.  8.,  413  Washingtan, 
Norwood. 

Leather  Workers  Xo.  29.    D.  H.  Duncan,  8^20  Maple. 

Machinists  Xo.  391.    J.  GiUooley,  C.  8.,  81  PleaMoL 

Printing  Pressmen  Xo.  36.  Conger  Hall ;  P.  J.  Don- 
can,  8.,  6  School. 

Typographical  No.  228.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall ;  R,  8. 
Warde,  8  ,  116  Vernon. 

Oranve. 

Iron  Molders  Xo.  390.    A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall;  T.  J. 

Gallagher,  F.  8.,  94  West  River. 
Metal  Polishers  Xo.  84.    A.  O.  U.  W.  RaU;  M.  H. 

Hartney,  R.  8.,  98  Mechanic. 

PITTSriEIiD. 

Bakers  Xo.  234.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  W.  P.  Menges,  S., 

288  Francis  Av. 
Barbers  Xo.l27.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  J.  Doran,  F. 8., 

243  North. 
Bartenders  Xo,  114.    Englands  Block;  I*.  F.Oonroy, 

8.,  275  Dewey  Av. 
Beer  Bottlers  and  Drirers  Xo.  324.    C^L.  C.  HaU; 

J.  M.  MarshaU,  8.,  28  Kent  Av 
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Boot  and  Shoe  Worker$  276,  390  {Mixed),   Con 

Holder,  F.  and  C.  S.,  178  Summer. 
Brewery  Workmen  Ko,  141,    Melville  Block;  F. 

Lnbold,  8.,  110  Onote. 
BricklayerSf  Maeone,  and  Piaeterere  Ifb.  20,    Bng' 

Unde  Block;  F.  D.  Burke,  8  ,  242  Dewey  Av. 
Building  Laborere  No,  21,    O.  L.  U.  HiOl;  P.  SuUi. 

▼an,  R.  8. 
Building  Tradee  Council,   O. L.U.Hall;  F.A.Wise, 

R.  8.,  114  BrowD. 
Oarpentere  No,  444.   Caledonian  HaU;  J.  B.  Miokle, 

8.,  14  Creecent. 
Central  Labor  Union,    Q,  L.  U.  Hall;  O.  Henekler, 

R.  8.,  Box  1380. 
Coal  Teametere  and  Carrier*  No.  166,    C. L.  U  Hall ; 

F.  8.  Dwyer,  8^  288  Bradford. 
Electrical  Ineidemen  No,  264.   Bnglanda  Block;  J. 

K.  Beardsley,  R.  8.,  44  Hamlin. 
Electrical  Workers  No,  167  (Mixed).  Englande  Block; 

I.  G.  Oronin,  R.  8.,  81  Maplewood  A  v. 
Garment  Workers  No.  166,    Snglands  Block;  W. 

Mdntyre,  R.  8.,  16  8eymonr. 
Hack  Drivers  and  Hostlers  No.  468,    C.  L.  U.  HaU; 

J.  Callahan,  8.,  6  Pleasant. 
Horseshoers  No.  163.    Melville  Block;  J.  Williams, 

R.  8.,  Box  1260. 
Lathers  No,  176.   0.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  L.  Crosier,  8., 

6  Oreylock  Av. 
Machinists:  Berkshire  Lodge  No,  436.    Bnglands 

Block;  C.  A.  Tebean,  R.  8.,  20  SUver. 
Meat  Cutters  No,  221.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.Hoppert, 

8.,  247  Bradford. 
Musicians  No.  109.    Ryan  Block;  R.  C.  Beandoin, 

8.,  92  Third. 
rainters.  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  94. 

MerrUl  Block ;  F.  A.  Wise,  R.  8  ,  114  Brown. 
Pattern  Makers,  Bnglands  Block ;  B.  F.  Cunningham, 

R.  8.,  210  Tyler. 
Plumbers  and  Stean^fitters  No.  297,   Read  Block; 

C.  H.  Chamberlin,  R.  8.,  141  High. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  W.  H.  Stevenson  Lodge  No. 

336.    BUcs  HaU,  North;  W.  L.  Larkins,  8.,  7 

Greenway  Av. 
Betail  Clerks  No.  326,    0,  L.  U.  HaU;  M.  G.  Wolfe, 

C.  8.,  213  Francis  Av. 
Tailors  No.  296,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  O.  Henekler,  8., 

108  BUzabeth. 
Teamsters  No,  368.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  H.  PhUlips, 

8.,  26  8.  Church. 
Typographical  No.  109.   811  North;  F.  B.  Jones,  8., 

804  Fenn. 
Weavers  No.  376.    P.  T.  CosteUo,  8.,  13  Pecks  HiU. 

PlTmoath. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  46.    W.  B.  WaU,  8., 

U  HaU  PI. 
Iron  Molders  No.  407.    A.  O.  H.  HaU;  T.  8tnart,  F. 

8.,  N.  Plymouth. 

^UJUICY. 

Barbers  No.  390.    O.  A.  Minot,  8.,  885  Newport  Av. 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  No.  214. 
Carpenters  No.  762.    Hancock  Chambers;  N.  A. 

Johnson,  R.  8.,  82  Garfield. 
Central  Labor  Union.    G.  H.  8mith,  R.  8.,  80  Cope- 

Und. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  333.    M.  Dorlay, 

8.,  2  8nmner. 
Electrical  Workers, 
€franite  Cutters.    Clan  McGregor  HaU;  J.  Watson, 

R.  8.,  66  Qnincy. 
Qranite  Cutters:    West  Quincy  Branch.     Famnms 

HaU,  W.  Qnincy;  M.  Treacy,  8.,  27  Robertson. 


Iron  Ship  Drillers  and  Tappers  No.  10317.   J.  B. 

Bvans,  8.,  76  Franklin. 
Lathers  No.  96.    8  Fort;  A.  A.  McDonald,  8.,  28 

Qnincy. 
Machinists  No.  108.    Frenchs  HaU;  A.  Poison,  C. 

8.,  Calumet,  Atlantic. 
Masons*  Tenders  No.  26.   J.  Dunnack,  8.,  28  Union. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  633. 

'    A.  M.  Mischler,  8.,  207  WhitweU. 
Plumbers  No.  276.    SociaUst  HaU;  T.  J.  Connor,  R. 

8.,  8  FrankUn  PI. 
Quarry  Workers  No.  9661.    J.  Leary,  8.,  12  Koire. 
Betail  Clerks  No.  224.    A.  J.  Rodgers,  8.,  80  Cross. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  376.    W.  J.  Walter,  R.  8. 
Ship  Carpenters.    N.  Wright,  8.,  138  Walnut. 
Stationary  Firemen.    Carpenters  HaU. 
SUam  Engineers  No.  79.    Doble  HaU;  G.  H.  8mlth, 

8.,  36  Copeland. 
Street  Hallway  Employees  No.  263.   WUson  HaU; 

J.  J.  McCluskey,  8.,  18  Blake,  WoUaston. 
Teamsters  No.  306.   J.  A.  Barry,  8.,  68  Crescent,  W. 

Quincy. 
Tool  Sharpeners  No.  1.    Clan  McGregor  HaU;  F.  W. 

Jones,  8.,  20  Granite. 

B«uiJ«lpli. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No,  122  (Mixed).  A.O.U.W. 

HaU;  M.  A.  BurreU,  F.  and  C.  8.,  Box  236. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  119.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Local  Organiser  and  R.  8.,  West. 

Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers  No.  100.    A. 

McBachen,  8.,  10  True. 
Carpenters  No .  846.    Hibernian  HaU ;  L.  W.  Brown, 

B.  A.,  63  Payson;  G.  Layton,  R.  8.,  88  Bustis. 

Ro«lKlaii«. 

Barbers  No.  408.   Foresters  HaU;  J.  A.  Glover,  R.  8., 

Box  614,  Whitman. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  48.    Foresters  HaU; 

J.  F.  Kane,  B.  A  ,  L.  B.  104;  G.  H.  Wilder,  8. 
Carpenters  No.  1631,  Foresters  HaU ;  8.  Ward,  R.  8. 
Central  Labor  Union.    Foresters  HaU;  A.  Lelyveld, 

8.,  Box  338. 
RetaU  Clerks  No.  711,    Foresters  HaU;  A. Lelyveld, 

8.,  Box  388. 
Teamsters  No.  243.    Foresters  HaU;  J.  Burke,  B.  A., 

Brockton,  Mass.;  W.  Cannaway,  R.  8. 

•AJLEH. 

Bakers  No.  277.    A. Pierce,  C.  8.,  10  Buffin. 
Barbers  No,  386.    147  Bssex;   8.  N.  Lapham,  8., 

222  Bridge. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  174  (Mixed).    G.  B. 

Wadleigh,  F.  and  C.  8.,  76  Webb. 
Bricklaytrs  No.  26,    176  Bssex;  W.  Pawley,  8.,  27 

Pickman. 
Carpenters  No.  888.    B.  A.  Southard,  R.  8.,  31  Hazel. 
Carpenters  No .  1210.  J.  Gagnon,  R.  8.,  26E.  Gardiner. 
Central  Labor  Union.    B.  E.  Bvitts,  R.  8.,  20 Nortbey. 
Cutters  Assembly  2636.  Phoenix  HaU;  M.A.Kieman, 

R.  8.,  108  Boston. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  269  (Mixed).    Odd  Fellows 

Hall;  C.  R.  Hale,  R.  8.,  403  Summer,  Lynn. 
Freight  Clerks  and  Handlers  No.  1622.    G.  M.  8in- 

cUir,  R.  8.,  11  Barr. 
Horseshoers  No.  166. 
Loomjkters  No.  30.    Ziy^  Harbor;   N.  McGnire,  8., 

61  Harbor. 
Machinists:  NoHh  Shore  Lodge  No.  468.    Franklin 

Bldg.;  B.  M.  Heath,  8.,  26  Orchard,  w-i  l^ 
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FainUr»t  Dtcoratortt  and  Paper  Hangen  2fo,  247, 

W.  H.  Pftrker,  8.,  860  Bridge. 
Ptumberi  No.  138,    Snglneen  Hall;  A.  F.  Tasgue, 

R.  S.,  6  Walnut  Av.,  Beverly. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No,  89,    Pjrthlan 

Hall;  W.  B.  Symondi,  S.  T.,  16  Preaeott. 
8/UH  CuUert  No.  316.    Q,  S.  Wadlelgh,  F.  and  0. 8., 

76  Webb. 
Steam  EngUieere  No.  93,    113  Baeez;  O.  J.  Ck>lllna, 

8.,  18  Webb. 
Stonematone  No,  48.    E.  Cody,  8.,  T  Woodalde. 
TeameterB  Jfo.  234,    T.  Hanneeey,  R.  8., 97  Lafayette. 

•Mivea. 

Carpenters  No,  1197.  C.  A,  Borden,  R.  8  ,  E.  Sangna. 

Carpenter*  No,  1167,    W.  G.  McDonald,  R.  8.,  Box 
01,  N.  Scitnate. 

•OMEBTIULE. 

Carpenter*  No.  629,    Unity  Hall,  Davis  Sq.;  O.  W. 

Brb,  R.  6.,  82  Qnlnoy. 
Locomotive  Firemen,    Oolnmbla  Bldg.,  Broadway; 

F.  McGregor,  B.  A.,  26  OordU,  Cbarleitown; 

G.  O.  Gardner.  8.,  12  Morton. 

BainterMt  Decoraiore^  and  Paper  Hangere  No.  987, 

G.  L.  Robineon,  R.  8  ,  871  Medford. 
Tube  Workers  Ko.  6,    Bacon  Hall,  Union  Square; 

J.  J.  Mnrphy,  8.,  10  8herman. 

Carpenters  No,  861,    L.  N.  Langwln,  R.  8.,  14  Hook. 
Metal  Polishers^  Bt^fere^  and  Platers  No.  292,    F. 

Lavellle,  R.  8. 
Painters^  DecoratorSt  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  410. 

R.  Bgan,  8.,  87  Elm. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  161  {diixed),   J.  Cayer, 

F.  and  0.  8. 
Federal  Labor  No.  9686.    H.  L.  Hayford,  8.,  Box  114. 
PainterSt  DecoratorSt  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  419, 

J.  O.  Hiney,  8.,  Box  803. 

•PBIlfCIFIBIiB. 

Allied  Metal  Mechanics  No,  80.    McKinney  Hall;  J. 

F.  HnmberUon,  R.  8.,  Walnut. 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J. 

T.  Bontin,  8.,  177  Pendleton  Av. 
Bakers  No.  142.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  A.  Nelson,  C.  8., 

600  Main. 
Barbers  No.  30,    C,  L.  U.  Hall;  W.  Garon,  R.  8.,  8 

E.  Court. 
Bartenders  M.  67,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Daniel  Cava- 

naugh,  R.  8.,  10  Lombard. 
Base  BaU  Makers  No.  10929,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J. 

Kervick.  8..  128  Main. 
Beer  BoUlers  and  DHvers  No.  143,    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

P.  H.  Rappold,  8.,  25  Wight  Av. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No   16,    C.  L.  U.HaU;  R. 

H.  Clark,  B.  A.  and  8.,  Hotel  Raymond. 
Blacksmiths  No,  242.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  B.  C.  Daffy, 

R.  8.,  38  Gray's  Av. 
Boiler   Makers   No.   218.     Wlnklers  HaU;    F.  N. 

Davidson,  R.  8.,  49  Russell,  Merrick. 
Bookbinders  No.  74.    C   L.  U.  HaU;  H.  J.  Rosen- 

berg,  8.,  356  Belmont  Av. 
Brass  Workers  No,  176.    A.  8tevenson,  F.  8.,  72 

Hyde  Av. 
Brewery  Workmen  No,  99.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;   P.  H. 

Rappold,  8.,  26  Wlgbt  Av. 


Briektayers  and  Masons  No,  218,   O,  L.  U.  HaU;  I>. 

J.  Haggerty,  R.  8.,  U2  FrankUn. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  48.    O.  L. 

U.  HaU;  T.  Dowd,  8.,  84  Butler. 
Capmakers  No.  29.    H.  Lauria,  8.,  66  Farry. 
Carpenters  IHstriet  Council.     C.  L.  U.  HaU;  8M 

Main;  W.J.  LaFrands,  B. A.,  179 WUUam;  W. 

W.  R.  Miner,  8.,  81  Middlesex. 
Carpenters  No.  96  (French).    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.J. 

LaFrands,  B.  A.,  179  WUUam;  N.  E.  Manriee, 

R.  8.,  27  Hubbard  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  177.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  W. Foat«r,  R. 

8.,  16  Qulncy. 
Carpenters  No.  1106  {MIU)-    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  W. 

J.  LaFrands,  B.  A.,  179  WUUam;  A.  M.  AUcan, 

R.  8.,  12  Olive. 
Central  Labor  Union,   C.L.U.HaU;  G.S.  VlnoeBa, 

R.  8.,  Box  406. 
Cigarmakers  No.  49,   0.  L.  U.  HaU;  H.  Healy,  8., 

76Cbarlea. 
Clothing  Clerks  No,  266,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.  F.  AUan, 

R.  8.,  16  Gardner. 
Cooke  and  Waiters  No,  783,    O  L.  U.  HaU;  G.  S^ialb, 

R.  8.,  Hotel  RusseU. 
Cooks  No,  98,    G.  H.  Graves,  8.,  Hotel  GUmore. 
Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  69.    0.  L.  U. 

HaU;  G.  8mith,  8.,  169  8tote. 
Drug  Clerks  No.  362.   O.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  W.  Biad- 

bury,  R.  8.,  17  Jefferson  Av. 
ElectHcal  Workers  No,  7  {Mixed) ,   219  Court  Squai* 

Tbeatre  Bldg.;  E.  8.  Thurston,  8.,  21  Elm. 
Grain  Handlers  No,  7446.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  M.  J. 

MeHugh,  8.,  144  Tyler. 
Orocery  and  Provleion  Clerks  No.  297,    O.  L.  U. 

Hall;  B.  J.  O'Connor,  R.  8.,  Greenwood. 
Horseshoers  No.  16.    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  D.  J.  Nolan,  R. 

8.,  100  Congress. 
Iron  Molders  No.  167,    C.  L.  U.  DaU;  J.  J.  Bannon, 

F.  8.,  187  Lowell. 
Lathers  No.  26,     O,  L.  U.  Hall;  J.  McNeUU  B.  A. 

and  8.,  60  Howard. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  117.    O,  L.  U.  HaU;   T.  O. 

Brochu,  8.,  60  Dwight. 
Lithographic  Apprentices  and  Press  Feeders,     O. 

Lyons,  R.  8. 
Locomotive  Engineers  No,  63.     B.  and  A.  R  R.  Bldg. ; 

J.  W.  Mead,  F.  8.,  416  Main,  W.  8prlngflekL 
Locomotive   Firemen:   Hampden   Lodge  No.  307. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  HaU;  G.  A.  Smith,  8.,  10  Hubbard 

Av.,  Northampton. 
Machinists :  Bay  State  Lodge  No,  389,    C.  L.  U. 

HaU ;  R.  G.  Moody,  C.  8.,  196  Walnut. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No,  129,    0.  L.  U.  HaU; 

J.  B.  8hea,  8.,  24  Terrenee. 
Metal  Polishers^  Buffers^  and  Platers  No,  30,    O.  L. 

U.  HaU;  M.  J.  CUnoy,  R.  8.,  690  Main. 
Mueicians  No.  171.    F.  A.  Sanger,  R.  8.,  26  E.  Court. 
Painters^  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  267. 

C.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  H.  Grady,  B.  A.,  47  Saeez; 

M.  M.  Cunningham,  R.  8.,  894  Main. 
PlumberSt  Ga^/tUers,  3tean\/Utere,  and  Stean^/Uters^ 

Helpers  No,  89.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  C.  J.  O'Brtoo, 

R.  8.,  68  Tremont,  Chicopee. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  86,    267  Main;  E.  J.  Casey, 

8.,  Box  1263. 
Railroad  Telegraphers  No,  38.    88  Lyman;  L.  B. 

Pennoyer,  8.  T.,  89  Vassar. 
Railroad  Trainmen  :  City  of  Homes  Lodge  No,  622, 

686^  Main;  W.  C.  Carter,  8.,  68  Sargent. 
RaUway  Conductors  No,  198,    686^  Main;  S.  A. 

Sawin,  8.,  279  Fulton. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  27,    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.  A. 

Mathews,  R.  8.. a^^^^^ 4v^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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Slaten.    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  &.  MoCleary,  R.  8.,  196  King. 
Soda  Water  Workers  No.  11209.    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  W. 

Neweomb,  R.  B. 
Stationary  Firemen  No,  22.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  F.  N. 

ProToet,  R.  8.,  642  Main. 
Steam  Engineers  Nb»  98.    O.  L.  U.  Hall;  B.  A.  Fltoh, 

0. 8  , 1  MoKlnley  Av.,  Chioopee. 
Stean^fiUere  No.  21.    O. L.U.Hall;  R.  E.  Spencer, 

8.,  Box  115«. 
Stereotypere  and  EUctrotypere  No.  44.    C.  L.  U. 

HaU;  B.  J.  Cook,  B.,  6S  Palmer  Av. 
Tailors  No.  26.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  P.  B.  MoOabe,  8., 

Box  1549. 
Typographical  No,  216.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  A.  W.  Har- 

rlngton,  8.,  Box  1187. 
Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Makers  No.  7646.    O.  L.  U. 

HaU;  W.  J.  OaaaeleB,  8.,  82  AUen. 
Waste  Handlers  No.  8964.    M.  0*Brien,  8.,  49  WU- 

Ham. 

■toaeliAni. 
Carpenters.     Whittlera  HaU;   W.  Graham,  R.  8., 

Spring. 
Heel  Makers  No.  269.    WhittierB  HaU;  P.  Delano, 

R.8. 

■ionylitOB. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  269  ( Mixed) .   Foreeters 

HaU;  G.  F.  Olark,  F.  and  0.  8.,  Box  1006. 
Carpenters  No.  1063.    Maaonlc  Bldg.;  F.  O.  Fowler, 

R.  8.,  Box  1068. 
Oarment  Makers. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  643. 

W.  W.  Whitten,  8.,  School. 
Rubber  Wvrkers  No.  16.    T.  A.  Smith,  R.  8.,  Box  648. 

■farbrldve. 

Metal  Polishers,  Bi^fers,  and  Platers. 


Uwaua 
RetaU  OUrks  No.  247. 
C.B.MorriU,8. 


ips«oM. 

Improvement  Club  Hall; 


TAUNTON. 

Bakers  No.  64.   O.  L.  U.  Hall;  A  J.  Gonld,  B.  A. 

and  O.  8.,  17  N.  Pleasant. 
Barbers  No.  346,    0.  L.  U.  HaU ;  J.  A.  Qninlan,  F.  8., 


Bartenders  No.  84.   Jonee  Block;  W.  Rafter,  8.,  88 

Tremont. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  13.    O.  L.  U.  Hall; 

H.  D.  Bonme,  8.,  30  Greylock  At. 
Building  Laborers.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  Laughlin,  8., 

117  Washington. 
Building  Trades  Council.    T.  Mensiee,  8.,  21  Maaon. 
Carpenters  No.  1036.    Hibernian  HaU;  8.  L.  Berry, 

8.,  224  Broadway. 
Central  Labor  Union.    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  T.  Houston, 

B.  A.,  12  Prospect;  J.  Moulds,  R.  8.,  151  Broad- 
way. 
dgarmakers  No.  326.    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  D.  J.  Kerrick, 

8.,  84  Weir. 
Federal  Labor  Union,    0.  L.U.  HaU ;  T.  Basnahan,  8. 
Oranite  Cutters,  C.L.U.  HaU;  J.  Reid,  R.  8.,  292 

Washington. 
Horseshoers  No,  129.   O.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  TrUzell,  8. 
Ice  Wagon  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  684.    L.  Jack- 

son,  R.  6.,  26  Oonrt. 
Iron  Molders  No.  39,    Good  Samaritan  HaU,  Main 

and  Weir;  C.  T.  Nerins,  C.  8.,  21  General  Cobb. 
Laborers  Protective  No.  11223.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  T. 

Brosnan,  8.,  10  E.  Broadway. 
Laundry  Workers .    C.L.U. HaU ;  M.  J. Fitztimmons, 

Pree .,  10  Reed. 


MaehinUts  No.  489.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  McFkrlane, 

8.,  8  Pine. 
Meat  Cutters  No,  366,    W.  A.  McKenzie,  8.,  60  Oak. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  164.    0.  L. 

U.  HaU ;  0.  D.  Day.  8.,  22  Conch. 
MuU  Spinners,    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   8.  Smith,  8.,  19 

Orchard. 
Musicians  No.  231,    0,  L.  U.  HaU ;  J.  Moulds,  R.  8., 

161  Broadway. 
Painters^  Decorators^  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  674, 

St.  George's  HaU;  T.  F.  Fitzgerald,  8.,  rear  U 

B.  Water. 
Pearl  Workers  No.  11224,    R.  Baedeker,  8.,  Box  56. 
Plumbers  and  SteamJUters  No.  301.    0.  L.  U.  HaU; 

R.  McAdams,  R.  B.,  86  E.  Walnut. 
Railroad  Trainmen:    Old   Colony  Lodge  No,  70, 

Elks  HaU;  C.  L.  Freeman,  8.,  7  MyrUe. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  616.    Manchester  Unity  HaU;  G. 

O.  Monroe,  C.  8.,  10  Benefit. 
Shoe  Repairers  No.  296,     O.  L.  U.  HaU;  M.  F. 

Fitzgibbons,  8.,  28  High. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  102.     C.  L.  U.  HaU;  H. 

Smith,  S.,  12  Bryant. 
Stave  Mounters  No.  40.    C.  L.  U.  HaU ;  T.  McGovem, 

R  8.,  181  Somerset  Av. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No.  243.    C.  L.  U.  HaU; 

F.  J.  Smith,  S.,  10  Orchard. 

Team  Drivers  No.  344.    0.  L.  U.  Hall;  C.  A.  Lynds, 

8.,  60  Oak. 
Typographical  No.  319,    0,  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  R.  Beck, 

8.,  19  Union. 

Townaead. 

Coopers  No.  96.   Engine  Hall ;  B.  L.  Beckonett,  R.  8. 
Oranite  Cutters,    0.  A.  Lunderberg,  8.,  Box  48,  W. 

Townsend. 

Wakefield. 
Carpenters  No.  862.    Dudley  HaU;  W.  E.  Packard, 

R.  S.,  140  Pleasant. 
Iron  Molders  No.  70.    A.  O.  H.  HaU;  W.  T.  Max- 

well,  F.  8.,  Fairmount  Av. 
Turned  Workmen  No.  2  iS.  W.  P.) .   J.  P.  Bauer,  B. 

A.,  2  GUman  PL,  HaverhiU;  A.  H.  Lamie,  R.  8., 

G.  A.  R.  Bldg. 

Street  Railway  Employees  No.  249. 

Woodworkers  No.  120.    W.  Brown,  R.  8.,  48  Nahant. 

Walpole. 

Carpenters  No.  1479,    N.  Boulter,  F.  8.,  B.  Walpole. 

WAJLTRAH. 

Bakers  No.  202,    Foresters  Hall;  A.  Gunther,  R.  8. 
Boiler  Makers  No .  386.   Foresters  HaU ;  F.  Delaney , 

R.  8.,  8  Emerald,  Watertown. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  16.    J.  Copson,  Jr., 

R.B. 
Building  Laborers  No.  8.    645  Main ;  T.  F.McKeown, 

8.,  110  Bacon. 
Carpenters  No  640.    Halls  Block ;  8.  Starratt,  R.  8., 

98  Alder. 
Carpenters  No,  1227.    HaUs  Block;  T.  Y.  King, 

R.  8.,  7  Walnut. 
Central  Labor  Union.    A.  O.  H.  HaU;  J.  O'Brien, 

R.  8.,  100  Prospect. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  328,    P.  Keen,  R.  8., 

126  Charles. 
Foundry  Workers  No.  11396.    M.  O'Brien,  8.,  827 

School. 
Iron  Molders  No,  102.    Hibernian  HaU;  H.  B.  Bry. 

ant,  B.  A.;  J.  Cooney,  R.  8. 
Lathers  No.  142,   698  Main;  E.  White,  8.,  26  Ex- 
change. T 
Loon\/txersNo.46.   C.Hagarty,  R.  S.iOglC 
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JfacMniHt :  Norumbega  Lodge  No.  466.  I.  D . Began, 

S.,  6  Alder. 
Metal  polishers  No,  60.    Cigarmakert  HaU ;  J.  C.  A. 

Loynd,  R.  and  F.  B.,  73  Oypress,  Watertown. 
Mule  Spinners,    Qt,  McConnick,  8.,  River. 
Painters^  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No,  921, 

J.  CampbeU,  S.,  0  Middle. 
Plumbers  No,  406,    Foreiters  HaU;  J.  Oonnelly, 

B.  A.,  183  Brown;  J.  L   MuUen,  R.8.,  0  Middle 

Ct. 
Stationary  Firemen,    J.  Mortenion,  8.,  88  Taylor. 
Typographical  No,  26 9,  A  L.  Moody ,  8.,  870  Newton. 
Weavers  No.  392.    G.  CrockweU,  R.  8. 


Bartenders  No.  123.    J.  J. Fitzgerald,  R.  8.,  U  Grove. 
Carpenters   No,  1630.     A.   M.  Ramsdell,  R.  and 
F.  8.,  30  Prospect. 

W»iertowm. 

Iron  Molders  No,  179.    G.  A.  R.  HaU;  R.  O.  Com- 
ing,  R.  8.,  Union  Market  Hotel. 

Webster. 

Barbers  No,  368,    N.  Maasicotte,  B  A.,  08  Main. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No  278  (Mixed),    Foresters 

HaU;  J.  B.  Hickey,  F.  and  C.  8.,  6  Wall. 
Carpenters  No,  823,    G.  Oarrean,  R.  8.,  58  Granite. 
Painters^  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  396. 

8elgel  HaU;  C.  W.  Wayman.  8.,  10  Days  Lane. 

Weatlbereairli. 

Carpenters  No,  1469,    J,  McNeU,  R.  8.,  Warren. 

Weatileld. 

Barbers  No,  33,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  E.  Cosby,  140  Elm. 
Bartenders  No,  82.   4  Broad;   8.  G.  Atwater,  8., 

Central  HaU. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  24,    E.  J.  Bheehan,  8., 

17  Belmont. 
Carpenters  No.  222,    C,  L.  U,  HaU;  H.  R.  8tUes,  R. 

8.,  1  Dartmouth. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  L.  Wyman, 

8.,  15  Snmmer. 
Oigarmakers  No.  28,   0,  L.  \J,  Hall;  L.  A.  BoUo,  8., 

Box  519. 
Coal  HandUrs  No,  8266.    C,  L.  U.  Hall;    M.  D. 

Gibbons,  00  King. 
Coremakers  No.  67,    W.  J.  Lynch,  8  , 1  Dnlaney. 
Horseshoers  No,  131,    0.  L.  U.  HaU;  R.  Jeffers,  8., 

50  N.  Elm. 
Iron  Molders  No.  96,    Main  and  Broad;  C.  J.  WU- 

liams,  R.  8,  50  Mechanic. 
Laundry  Workers,   C.  L.  U.  HaU;  F.  W.  Ives,  8.,  0 

Clark. 
Machinists  No,  227.    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  G.  W.  Clark, 

B.  A.,  13  Ashley;  L.  W.  Putoz,  8.,  17  Noble. 
Mason  Tenders  No,  22,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  J.  Gibbons, 

8.,  07  Mechanic. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No,  80.    C.  L. 

U.  HaU;  W.  8.  Taylor,  8.,  0  Cleveland  Av. 
Musicians  No,  91,    0.  L,  U.  HaU;  F.  H.  Revett,  8., 

0  8outh. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  290, 

O.  L.  U.  HaU;  W.  F.  Deyo,  R.  8.,  82  Taylor  Av. 
Paper  Makers:  Valley  Lodge,    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  Mrs. 

L.  H.  Dobian,  8.,  Parks  Block. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No,  20.    C.  L.  U.  HaU; 

T.  Danglemeyer,  8.,  13  King  PI. 
Plumbers  and  SUan\fitters  No,  318.  Main  and  Broad ; 

A.  Damon,  R.  8.,  0  Avery. 


Bailroad  Trainmen :  Woronoeo  Lodge  No.  336.    Red 

Men's  Hall;  J.  Teucellent,  8.,  80  Montgomery. 
Betail  Clerks  No.  176.    O.  L.  U.  HaU;  R.  O.  Whltte- 

more,  B.  A.  and  8.,  128  Main. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  61.    A.  CortlB,  8.,  Graovine 

Rd. 
Street  Railway  Employees.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;   F.  A. 

Bailey,  8.,  6  Union  Av. 


(luarry  Workers  No.  9882.   D.  J.  8nlHvan,  8.,  Cold 
8pring,  1 


West  SprlMsfleld. 

Paper  Makers:  Agawam  Lodge  No.  14,    J.Naylor, 

R.8. 
Railroad  Trainmen ;  Pioneer  Lodge  No.  238.    Ceo- 

tennial  HaU,  Union,  Merrick;  M.  F.  Walsh,  8., 

84  BeU  Av.,  Merrick. 

WejBBonth. 

Boiler  Makers :  Fore  River  Lodge  No.  214.    Frenchs 

HaU,  Qniney ;  C.  Nichols,  R.  8.,  15  Oakman,  Ne. 

ponset. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.63  ( Mixed) ,    J.  F.  Load, 

F.  and  C.  8.,  042  Commercial,  B.  Weymouth. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  361  {Mixed)  {North 

Weymouth).    J.  P.  Holbrook,  F.  and  C.  8.,  11 

PraUAv. 
Bricklayers  €md  Masons  No.  62.   N.  F.  Cleary,  S«, 

Box  180. 

W]ftltea»m. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  31  (Mixed).   F.  R.  Belli. 

hardt,  F.  and  C.  8.,  Box  67,  E.  Whitman.    C.  H. 

Townsend,  R.  8.,  Box  201. 
Boxmakers  No,  196.    W.  T.  IngUs,  R.  8.,  65  William, 

Rockland. 
Carpenters  No.  1018,    Foresters  HaU;  F.  L.  GUI, 

R.8. 
Lasters  No.  69,    C.  E.  LoweU,  F.  and  C.  8.,  Box  8U; 

F.  W.  Glflord,  R.  8. 
Treers  No.  106.   F.  R.  Reinhardt,  F.  and  C.  8.,  Box 

67,  E.  Whitman. 

Brass  Workers  No.  66  (HaydenviUe).   Union  HaU; 

F.  Dunleary,  R.  8. 
Iron  Molders  No,  67.    Union  Hall;  J.  H.  ICaUey, 

F.8. 

WlUiMMtewm. 
Building  Laborers  No.  37.    M.  Clark,  Pree. 
Carpenters  No.  979.    J.  Hasfred,  8.,  Arelta. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  No.  e$2. 

R.  H.  Noyes,  8. 

WUtelieater. 

Carpenters  No,  991.    Blakies  Block;  J.  Robinson, 
R.  8.,  Box  86. 

WUiftlirep. 

Carpenters  No .  821 ,  G.  A.  R.  HaU,  Wlnthrop  Centre ; 
P.  White,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  8unnyside  Av. 

WOBVBH. 

Bartenders  No,  88,    J,  Ryan,  R.  8.,  Walnut. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  46.    Mann  Bloek;  D. 

Condon,  B.  A.,  Potter  and  Main;  W.  J.  Maguire, 

8.,  128  Main. 
Carpenters  No,  886,  Mechanics  HaU ;  8.  J.  Bexanson, 

R.  8.,  Hart  PI. 
Teamsters  No.  247.L,^Ti|^J^^me4y,^^,|  ROak. 
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AUUd  PrirUing  Trader  Oouneil,    P.  H.  Beahn,  S., 

064  Main. 
Bakera  No,  72.    64  Southbrldge;  W.  F.  NoU,  8.,  412 

Pleasant. 
Barbtrt  Ko,  186.    12  Austtn;  B.  H.  Toei,  F.  S.,  419 

Main. 
Bartendert  No.  96.    12  Aiiattn;  W.  Foley,  R.  8.,  244 

Pleasant. 
Boiler  Makert  No.  69.    W.  Tbompson,  R.  8.,  11 

Lodi. 
BotUeri  and  Driver 9  No.  180.    64  Sontbbridge;  P. 

F.  McGoarty,  8 ,  116  Lamartine. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  136.    64  8outbbrldge;  M.J. 

BuUiran,  8.,  66  Kendall. 
Bricklayere  and  IHatterere  No.  6.    609  Main;  R.  J. 

Boorke,  8. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Worker*.  64  8outhbiidge. 
Building  Tradee  Council.     64  Bouthbridge;   J.  J. 

Reidy,  8  ,  686  Cambridge. 
Carpenter*  District  Council.    666  Main ;  J.  W.  Ander. 

son,  B.  A.,  0.  A.  Laurens,  8.,  Holden. 
Carpenters  No.  93.     666  Main;  J.  J.  Reidy,  R.  8., 

636  Cambridge. 
Carpenter*  No.  408  {French).    Beaver  Hall;  9  Bart- 

lett;  J.  W.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  666  Main;  J.  A. 

Millette,  R.  8.,  26  Mott. 
Carpenters  No.  720  {Swedish).  666 Main;  B.Bricson, 

R.  8.,  9  Vinson. 
Carpenters  No.  877  {MUl)»    666  Main;  O.Jonah,  B. 

A.,  Clinton,  Mass.;  A.  J.  Bangninet,  R.  8  ,  40 

Fairmonnt. 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  22.    O.  L.  U.  Hall ; 

F.  J.  McFadden,  R.  8.,  141  Beaeon. 
Central  Labor  Union.     64  8onthbridge;  D.  Connors, 

8. 
dgarmakers  No.  92.    64  8oathbridge;  Qt.  Apholt, 

R.  8.,  16  Mechanic. 
City  Laborers  No.  11002.    C.  L.  U.  HaU;  H.  R. 

Jones,  R.  8. 
Coal  Handlers.    666  Main. 
Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  71.    M.  A.  Fleming, 

8.  T.,  26  Barclay. 
Cooks  and  WaUers  {Colored).    12  Austin;   W.  B. 

Quinn,S.,l  Maple  PI. 
Coopers  No.  118.    64  8onthbridge;  G.  Reheaser,  R. 

8.,  228  MiUbnry. 
Coremakers  No.  16.    64  8outhbridge ;  T.  Kelley,  R.  8. 
Coremakers  No.  434.    Room  7.  64  8onthbridge;  C. 

Stranbee,  C.  8.,  Box  84,  8ta.  8. 
Cracker  Packers  No.  333.    Lizzie  Qoinlan,  8.,  19 

Wilson. 
Culinary  Workers. 
CutUng  Die  Workers  No.  10688.    64  8onthbridge;  T. 

Hanlon,  8.,  190  Vernon. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  96  {Mixed).    419  Main;  8.  B. 

WUber,  R.  8.,  19  8haffner. 
Oranite  Cutters.    64  8onthbridge;  W.  L.  Carrick,  8., 

28  Gardner. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks.    12  Austin;  P.  B. 

O'Connell,  R.  8.,  3  Jefferson. 
ffack  Drivers  No.  422.    666  Main;  B.  J.  Doherty, 

R.  8.,  646  MiUbnry. 
fforaeshoers  No.  31.    64  Bouthbridge;  P.  J.  O'Con- 

nell,  R.  8.,  66  Greenwood. 
Icemen  No.  267.    12  Austin ;  J.  Kane,  R.  8. 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  W .  F.  Cool, 

District  B.  A.  and  Organizer,  11  Perry  At. 
Iron  Molders  No.  6.    Room  6, 64  Bouthbridge;  J.  8. 

Gale,  C.  8.,  Box  743. 
LatUrs  No.  162.    A.  O.  H.  HaU;  Josie  0*ConneU,  F. 

and  0. 8.,  84  Water. 
Lathers  No.  79.   C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  H.  Peters,  8^  8  Daris. 


Locomotive  Engineers  No.  64.  406  Main ;  C.  W. Davis, 

8.,  10  Clifton. 
Locomotive  Firemen  No.7  3.  806  Main;  A.W.Adams, 

8.  T.,  7  Kansas. 
Machinists:  Equality  Lodge  No.  694.    12  Austin; 

8.  8.  Newton,  8.,  82  Lincoln  Av. 
Machiniets  No.  339.    64  Bouthbridge;  W.  F.  Cool, 

B.  A.,  11  Perry  Av.;  J.  W.  Barker,  6.,  1  Lyman. 
Mattress  Makers  No.  72.     64  Bouthbridge;  J.  A. 

Mulvey,  6.,  63  Oxford. 
Meat  Cutters  No.  331.    P.  J.  Keenan,  8.,  24  Jefferson. 
Meat  Cutters  No.  337.  N.  A.  Bourne,  8  ,  16  Lincoln  Av. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  161.    666  Main;  B.  D.  Holman, 

R.  8.,  24  Coral. 
MusUHdns  No.  143.    418  Main;  B.  P.  Crosbie,  8.,  2 

Illinois. 
Painters  District  Council. 
Painters  No.  48.    64  Bouthbridge;   C.  J.  Carmody, 

B.  A.,  B.  C.  Morse,  R  8.,  12  Vine. 
Painters  No.  624.    64  Bouthbridge. 
Paper  Hangers  No.  331 .    666  Main ;  O.  Bokelund,  B . 

A.,  10  Seymour;  F.  8.  Gray,  R.  8.,  208  Austin. 
Pattern  Makers.    666  Main;  C.  J.  Macomber,  B.  A., 

644  Main. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  28.    666  Main;  W.  H. 

Brown,  C.  8.,  W.  Wellington  Ter. 
Plumbers  No.  4.    64  Bouthbridge;  D.  F.  O'ConneU, 

R.  8.,  28  Arlington. 
PrinUng  Pressmen  No.  72.    666  Main ;  C.  F.  WUmot, 

R.  8.,  67  Harrison. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  88.    109 

Front;  H.  P.  Howe,  S.,  88  Belmont. 
Railroad  Trainmen  No.  663.  666  Main ;  F.  L.  Cardinal, 

8.,  89  Gates. 
Railway  Clerks  No .  1 06.    Knights  of  Honor  Hall,  806 

Main;  F.  J.  Walte,  R.  8.,  21  Glen. 
RaUway    Conductors   No.   237.    406  Main;    W.  F. 

Hurlburt,  8.  T.,  WUdwood  Av. 
RetaU  Clerks.    666  Main;  A.  J.  Martineau,  R.  8.,  46 

8.  Harding. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  184.    64  Bouthbridge;  J. 

Wray,  R.  8.,  446  Millbury. 
Shirt   Waist  and  Laundry   Workers  No.  4.    R.  J. 

Cairns,  8.,  122  Talnter. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  88.    64  Bouthbridge;  M.  J. 

Walsh,  R.  8.,  20  Blanche. 
Steam   and   Hot    Water  Fitters  and  Stean^fltters* 

Helpers  No .  26.    64  Bouthbridge ;  J.  B.  Lamothe, 

F.  8.,  60  Providence. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  78.    W.  F.  Holman,  8.,  1  Gard- 
ner Ter. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  221.    T.  Bhedd,  8.,  8  Lovell  Ct. 
Stonecutters.    98  Front. 
Stonemasons  No.  29.    64  Bouthbridge ;  M . F.  Garrett, 

B.  A.;  T.  Loughlin,  8.,  11  Jefferson. 
Street  Railway  Employees  No.  22.    12  Austin;  T.  F. 

Ryan,  R.  8.,  11^  Bellevue. 
Team  Drivers  No.  196.    666  Main;  W.  Bosley,  R.  8. 
Typographical  No.  166.    12  Austin;  C.  B.  Ayres, 

R.  8.,  884  Chandler. 
Woodworkers  No.  27.  J.  F.  Sweeney,  R.  8.,22  Winter. 

Im  deneral. 

Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers  of  America.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Cambridge;  C.  B.  Akerstrom,  Latemational 

8.  T.,  88  Grant,  Cambridge. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 

614  Tremont,  Boston ;  J.  F.  Medland,  Btate  Sec., 

1081  Washington,  Boston. 
Bay  State  District  Council  of  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal 

Lathers.    J.  McNeill,  8.,  60  Howard,  Springfield. 
Berkshire  County  Trade  Union  Conference.'  F.BmMt, 

8.  T..  Adams. 
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Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makirt  and  Iron  Shipbuilderi 

of  America :  District  No.  7,  New  England  Lodge. 

46  RUot,  Boston ;  T.  R.  KMnan,  C.  8.,  80  W.  Fifth, 

South  Boston. 
Carpenters  JHatrict  Council  qf  Middlesex   Countf, 

J.  G.  CogUl,  B.  A.,  8  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden;  H.  H. 

Gove,  B.  8.,  87  Summer,  Stoneham. 
Carpenters  District   Council  of  Netcton,  Waltham, 

Watertown.and  VicinUy.  Halls  Block,  Waltham ; 

J.  Dicks,  8.,  11  Harvard  Av.,  Waltham. 
Carpenters  District  Council  of  Norfolk  County.    J. 

W.  MoAffee,  8.,  82  Neponset  Av.,  Hyde  Park. 
Carpenters   North    Shore    District    Council.     202H 

Essex,  Salem;  F.  J.  Haley,  8., IS  Trask,  Danvers. 
Carpenters  South  Shore  District  Council.    F.  L.  Cor- 

thell,  R.  S.,  Box  135,  Hingbam  Center. 
Connecticut  Valley  Association  of  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators.   W.  O.  Buckley,  S.  T.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
International  Association  of  Machinists.    C.  R.  Stir- 

ling,  B.  A.  and  General  Organizer,  987  Washing. 

ton,  Boston;  M.  W.  Landers,  Special  Organizer, 

86  Belmont  Av.,  Springfield. 
International   Brotherhood   of  Electrical  Workers. 

E.  T.  MaUory,  Vice-Pres  ,  2d  District,  987  Wash- 

ington,  Boston. 
International  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen 

of  North  America.    J.  J.  Shea,  New  England 

Organizer,  Springfield. 
International  Typographical  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica.   H.  McMahon,  Organizer,  Box  1796,  Boston; 

G.  W.  Williams,  8.  T.,  684  Warren,  Boston. 
Journeymen    Barbers   International  Union.     J.  F, 

Hlnes,  4th  Vloe-Pres.,  Box  697,  Worcester. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Qoods.    R.  J.  Fiddler,  Or- 

ganlser,  724  Washington,  Boston. 
National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers :  Mas- 

sasoit  Association  No.  2.    83  Lyman,  Springfield ; 

W.  H.  Damon,  O.  8.,  89  Greenwood,  Springfield. 
New  England  Branch  of  Amalgamated  Association 

of  Street  Railway  Employees.    T.  W.  Cunning- 
ham, 8.,  62  Palmer,  Ix)well. 


New  England  Branch  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Ibn- 

ployees  International  Alliance  and  Bartender* 

International  League  of  Atnerica.    M.  J.  Mattl- 

moe,  8.  T.,  164  Canal,  Boston;  R.  W.  Kennedy, 

State  Organizer,  7  Appleton,  Boston. 
New  England  District  Council  No.  4  of  Metal  PoUeh- 

ers  Unions.    J.  C.  A.  Loynd,  8.  T.,  78  Cypreaa, 

Watertown. 
Painters  District  Council  No.  2o  of  Eastern  Maeea- 

ch  usetts.    164  Canal,  Boston ;  J.  F.  O'Neill,  6.  A . ; 

J.  W.  Mullally,  R.  8.,  806  Beacon,  Somervllle. 
Railroad  TeUgraphers  No.  60  (B.  and  M.  R,  B. 

System).     J.  B.  Bode,  Acting   General  8.  T^ 

Chelsea  Depot,  Chelsea. 
StaU  Branch  of  International  Union  of  Steam  Engi^ 

neers.    W.  A.  Goodwin,  8.  T.,  134  Buttonwood, 

South  Boston. 
State  Branch  of  Journeymen  Bakers  and  OonfectUm- 

ers  International  Union.    46  Eliot,  Boston;  J. 

McMahon,  8. 
State  Branch  of  National  Building  TYades  CounciL 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  General  State  Organizer,  37» 

D,   South  Boston;   J.  A.   Kenney,  R.  8.,  180 

Boylston,  Jamaica  Plain. 
State  Branch  of  American  FederaUon   of  Lobar. 

D.  D.  Driscoll,  8.  T.,  78  E.  Canton,  Boston. 
State  (kmndl  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

P.  Provost,  Jr.,  8.,  8  Franklin,  Holyoke. 
State  Council  of  Horsesheers  Unions.    P.  J.  Lally,  8. 

T.,  106  Quincy,  Dorchester. 
State  Dietrict  Council  of  Metal  Polishers  Unione. 
State  District  Lodge  No.  19,  International  Aeeoda- 

tion  of  Machinists.    I.  D.  Regan,  8.  T.,  6  Alder, 

Waltham. 
Tack  Makers  Intematienal  Union.    A.  E.  Lincoln, 

General  Sec.,  Fairhaven. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiekere  ^ 

America.    W.  J.  Shields,  General  Organizer,  88 

Cheshire,  Jamaica  Plain. 
UniUd  Garment  Workers  of  America.    I.  L.  WttUn, 

State  Sec.,  28  School,  Boston. 


Analysis. 

The  Trade  Union  Directory  contains  1,466  citations,  1,440  of  these 
being  trade  unions  or  trade  councils,  and  26  State  organizers  or  general 
officers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Unions  by  cities 
and  towns : 


CZTIKS  AHD  Towns. 


Ablngton, 

Adams,    . 

Amesbury, 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Arlington, 

Athol,      . 

Altleborough, 

Avon, 

Ayer, 

Beverly. 

BOSTON,  . 

Braintree, 

Brldgewater, 

Brockton, 

Brookfield, 

Brookllne, 


Number 
of  Trsde 
Unions 


1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

11 
8 
1 
1 
7 
288 
2 
2 
61 
1 
2 


ClTIKS  AMD  Towns. 


Cambridge,  . 
Chelmsford,    . 
Chelsea, 
Chester,  . 
Chicopeb,     . 
Clinton,  . 
Cohasset, 
Concord, . 
Conway, . 
Dalton,    . 
Danvers, 
Dedham, 
Easton,    . 
East  Brldgewater, 
Easthampton, 
East  Longmeadow, 
Everett, 


Komber 
of  Trade 
ITnioas 


19 
1 

12 
1 

10 
4 
1 
» 
1 
3 
S 
4 

1 
S 

1 
8 


XjOOg. 
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CiTiKS  AMD  Towns. 


Fall  River,  . 

FiTCHBURG,    . 

Fox  borough,  . 

FrmnlDgham, 

FrankllD, 

Gardner, . 

Gloucester, 

Grafton, . 

Great  Barrington, 

Greenfleld,     . 

Elamllton, 

Haverhill,  . 

Ulngham, 

Holbrook, 

HOLTOKE,       . 

Hudson,  . 
Hull,        .       .       . 
Huntington,   . 
HydeKark,    . 
Lawrence,  . 
L.ee, .      .       .      . 
Lenox,    . 
Leominster,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,     . 
Haldsn, 
Manchester,   . 
Mansfield, 
Marblebead,  . 
Marlborough,  . 
Maynard, 
Medford,     . 
Melrose, 
Mlddleborough,     , 
Milford,  .       .       . 
Monson,  . 
Montague, 
Natick,    .       .       , 
Need  ham. 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyfobt,  , 
Newton, 
North  Adams, 
Northampton,   , 


Number 
of  Trade 
Unions 


88 

40 
1 

10 
1 

10 

21 
1 
ft 

18 
1 

84 
2 
1 

51 
1 
1 
2 
5 

61 
4 
6 

11 

48 

62 
9 
8 
1 
8 

17 
1 
8 
1 
8 

16 
1 
2 
7 
1 

27 
7 
8 

34 

27 


CiTIBS  Ain>  TOWMS. 


North  Attleborough, 
North  Brookfleld, 
Norwood, 
Orange,  . 
PittsfielD,  . 
Plymouth, 

SUINCY,  . 
andolph. 
Revere,  . 
Rockland, 
Salem,  . 
Saugus,  . 
Scituate, . 

SOMERVILLB, 

Southbrldge,  . 

Spencer,  . 

Springfield, 

Stoneham, 

Stoughion, 

Sturbridge,     . 

Swampscott,  . 

Taunton, 

Townsend, 

Wakefield,     . 

Walpole, . 

Waltham,    . 

Ware, 

Watertown,    . 

Webster, . 

Westborough, 

Westfleld, 

Westford, 

West  Springfield, . 

Weymouth, 

Whitman, 

Williamsburg, 

Williamstown, 

Winchester,    . 

Winthrop, 

WOBURN, 

Worcester, 
In  General,     . 

Total,     . 


Komber 
of  Trad* 
Unions 


1 
1 
8 
2 

30 
2 

27 
2 
2 
6 

20 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 

67 
2 
6 


82 


20 


1,440 


It  will  be  seen  that  Boston  with  288  unions  fiEtr  outranks  all  other 
places.  The  next  largest  number  of  unions  appears  in  Worcester,  there 
being  71.  Then  follow  in  numerical  order,  Springfield  with  67,  Lynn 
with  62,  Brockton  with  61,  Holyoke  and  Lawrence  with  51  each.  These 
seven  cities  contain  in  the  aggregate  651  unions,  or  45.21  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  unions  reported  for  Massachusetts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  branches  of  trades  most  largely 
represented  in  trade  unionism  in  the  Commonwealth : 


Dbahohbs  or  OcooPATioHa. 


Bakers  and  confectioners,     .       .       .       . 

Bakers, 

Others, 

Barbers, 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Brewery  workmen, 

Building  trades  workmen 

Carpenters, 

Painters,  decorators,  and  paper  hangers. 

Bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers. 

Plumbers,  gasfitters,  steamfltters,  and 
steamfitters'  helpers,       .... 

Lathers 

Others. 

Central  labor  unions 


Kainber 
of  Trade 
Unions 


25 

22 

8 

80 

96 

18 

846 

184 

68 

61 

48 

12 
26 
86 


BlAKOHBS  or  OOCUPATIOHB. 


Clgarmakers, 

Clothing  em  plovees 

Garment  workers,        .... 

Tailors, 

Others. 

Electrical  workers, 

Horseshoers,  blacksmiths,  and  helpers. 
Hotel  and  restaurant  employees, . 

Bartenders, 

Cooks  and  waiters,      .... 

Laborers, 

Laundry  workers, 

Leather  workers, 

Machinists, 

Meat  cutters  and  butchers,    . 


Namber 
of  Trade 
Unloni 


19 
88 
16 
12 
11 
17 
24 
41 
26 
16 
46 
11 
10 
88 
14 


/Google 
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BRAMOHBS  Of  OCOUPATIOKS. 


Motal  workers, 

Iron  and  brass  molders  and  workers, 
Metal  polishers,  buffers,  and  platers, 

Boilermakers, 

Sheet  metal  workers,   .... 
Others, 

Musicians, 

Paper  workers, 

Printing  trades  workmen,     . 

Retail  clerks, 

Stationary  firemen 

Steam  engineers, 


Number 
of  Trade 
Unions 


183 
41 
22 
13 
10 
47 
22 
11 
56 
38 
14 
19 


BBAHCHBS  or  OOOUPATIOVS. 


lofTnAi 


Stone  workers 

Textile  workers, 

Transportation  employees,    . 

Steam  railroad  Und  street  railway  em 
ployees, 

Teamsters, 

Railroad  freight  employees. 

Others, 

Woodworkers, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


lU 

«1 

eo 
u 

22 
17 


1^440 


The  largest  number  of  unions  is  represented  by  the  building  trade 
workmen,  there  being  345  organizations  under  this  craft.  Transportation 
employees  are  also  largely  organized,  there  being  155  unions,  followed 
by  metal  workers  with  133,  boot  and  shoe  workers  with  95,  printing 
trades  with  55,  textile  workers  with  48,  and  laborers  with  46.  These 
seven  branches  of  trade  comprise  877  unions,  this  number  constituting  61 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  unions  recorded. 


STATISTICAL    ABSTRACTS, 


<kMft  Of  Sirllcea  »Bd  I<o«]ioata  In  !!«••»- 
«liaseU«. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  facts  per. 
talning  to  the  cost  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  20  years,  from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive : 

Total  number  of  strikes,  .  .  .  1,802 
Strikes  and  lockouts  ordered  by  Or- 

ganized  Labor, 901 

Average  days  establishments  closed,  24.28 
Average  days  until  strikers  were  re- 

employed  or  places  filled,  .  .  31.55 
Total  loss  in  wages  by  employees,  $17,780,193 
Assistance  given  employees,  .  $1,586,642 
Total  loss  of  employers,        .       .     $7,716,560 

The  greatest  loss,  financially,  due  to  strikes  and 
lockouts  In  the  Commonwealth  took  place  In  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  wage  loss  to  employees 
being  $6,056,376 ;  assistance  rendered  them,  $503,673; 
while  the  loss  of  employers  aggregated  $2,277,063. 

The  next  greatest  wage  loss  suffered  In  any  in 
dustry  occurred  in  the  textiles,  the  amount  of  wages 
lost  by  employees  aggregating  $6,053,380;  the  assist- 
ance rendered  textile  operatives,  $186,425;  loss  of 
employers,  $1,976,929.  Under  textiles  have  been 
included  carpeting,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cotton 
goods,  rope  and  bagging,  silk  goods,  and  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  operatives.  The  wage  loss  to 
cotton  mill  operatives  alone  amounted  to  $4,398,453; 
the  employers'  loss  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  cotton  goods  industry,  $1,055,327.  Seventy-three 
of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  were  ordered  by  labor 
organizations. 

The  average  number  of  days  that  establishments 
were  closed  in  the  textile  Industry  was  32.65;  the 
number  of  days  that  elapsed  before  strikers  or  those 
locked  out  were  re-employed  or  places  filled  by 
others  averaged  22.97.  —  16th  Annual  Report^  Com- 
mitnoner  of  Labors  Washington^  D,  C. 


C€Mt  or  the  AaUKTAelte  Coal  StrilEe. 

Fair  estimates  were  obtained  by  the  Antfarmcite 
Coal  Strike  Commission  of  the  cost  of  the  strike  of 
coal  miners  employed  in  operating  mines  in  tfa« 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  strike 
lasted  from  May  12  to  October  23, 1902,  and  inrolred 
about  147,000  mine  workers.  The  strike  meant  a 
loss  in  the  receipts  of  the  coal-mining  companies, 
for  their  product  at  the  mines,  of  $46,100,000.  Tbe 
wage  loss  of  employees  aggregated  about  $25,000,000, 
while  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  was  expended  in  relief 
funds.  The  decrease  in  freights  paid  to  railroad 
companies  on  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  was  about 
$19,000,000,  and  tbe  loss  in  freight  receipts  to  tbe 
transportation  companies  on  the  smaller  sizes  total- 
ized to  $28,000,000,  approximately. 


Flalierlea  »ft  Beeten  »Md  Clleveeeter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantittes  and 
values  of  fishery  products  landed  at  Boston  and 
Gloucester  by  American  fishing  vessels  during  the 
month  of  June,  1904.  The  aggregate  covers  iM 
trips,  including  269  trips  to  Boston  and  156  to 
Gloucester. 


Classification. 

Boston 

Total 

FRRSH  FI8H. 

Pounds,     . 

Value,        .       .       . 

Salted  Fish. 
Pounds,     . 
Value, 

AGOREOATBS. 

Pounds,     . 

Value,        ... 

6.481,173 
$129,336 

167,000 
$7,346 

4,498,220 
$76,308 

4,689,300 
$181,877 

9.187,520 
$868,180 

9,97«,S9I 
$206,639 

"  '^^""'^'O 

STATISTICAL    ABSTBAOTS. 
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In]ierlt»M««  Tatz  Ui  Porto  Bleo. 

Tho  receipt  of  the  data  relating  to  the  amoant  of 
revenue  collected  from  the  inheritance  tax  in  Porto 
Rico  was  too  late  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  the  Inheritance  Tax  presented  in  Balletin 
No.  82,  ^17,  IWM. 

The  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Tax  AMD  DicxDsns. 

1M9-I90S 

1M>S-1»M 

A  mount  of  inheritance  tax 

collected   from  direct 

heirs. 

$988 

$4,946 

Number  of  decedents, 

20 

46 

Amount  of  Inheritance  tax 

collected  from  collateral 

heirs  and  others,     . 

$8,781 

$8,626 

Namt>er  of  decedents, 

26 

87 

iBliorltoBOO  Tatz  1«  H»w«ll. 

During  the  year  1902  there  was  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Territory  $6,401.82,  In  the  form  of 
an  inheritance  tax  on  three  estates,  and  in  1908, 
$678.38,  from  two  estates. 

PopnlattOB  or  the  PhlllpplBOs. 

The  total  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1903  was  7,686,426,  classified  as  6,987,686  clvUlzed, 
and  647,740  wild. 

Faetorj  OTertlme  Work  1b  Austria. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Austrian  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  on  overtime  in  factories  in  1908, 
there  were  627  factories  in  the  country  which 
worked  overtime  in  1908.  In  the  aggregate  there 
were  124,867  workpeople  employed  therein ;  of  this 


number  48,120  were  employed  beyond  the  maximum 
of  11  hours.  The  number  of  extra  hours  worked 
totalized  2,641,084.  The  largest  proportion  of  fac- 
tories were  engaged  in  the  textile  industry,  there 
being  240  of  such  employing  66,466  workpeople,  of 
whom  19,408  worked  1,120,618  hours  overtime.  In 
metal-worklng,  the  industry  showing  the  next 
greatest  amount  of  overtime  for  the  year,  4,899 
persons,  out  of  17,824  employed,  worked  276,466 
hours  overtime;  and  In  stone,  clay,  glass,  etc., 
260,606  hours  overtime  work  was  performed  by 
2,674  employees  out  of  a  total  of  8,881. 


Fatal  IndBStrlal  Aoeldenta 
BrltalB. 


iB  CIroat 


The  number  of  workpeople  reported  as  killed 
during  the  course  of  their  emplojrment  during  May, 
1904,  was  268,  including  68  seamen.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  killed,  by  trades,  during 
May,  1906,  and  May,  1904 : 


TSAOBS. 

Wortpeople 
doHn^y. 

Railway  service,      . 
Mines.        .       .       .       . 
Quarries   (over  20   feet 

„<leep) 

Factories,  .... 
Docks,  wharves,  etc.,     . 
Seamen 

40 
96 

10 
66 
17 
64 

27 

77 

6 
67 
19 

68 

Totals,     . 

292 

268 

The  approximate  number  of  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  the  above  named  industries  was  about 
6,800.000.  — Xodottr  Gazette,  London,  June,  1904, 
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The  rollovrlng  laBQOtot  Ibe  annual  reports  of  thla  Dopartment  rematti  in  print  and  wiH 
bv  forwarded  wben  F6qaeeted»  upon  rp<jeipt  of  the  prlt!e  set  agnlnet  ettch  Part  and  bound 
▼oltime. 


1S03.  Bound  In  cluth,  postage  lo  c<*Dtg. 
This  report  contains  a  apeclaJ  rtjport  on 
Utnemplujment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
tbe  year  }jm',  tbla  letter  will  he  mailed 
separately  for  fi  cents. 

lSft4.  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  centa. 
Contains,  I.  Compenaatlon  In  C<^rta1ia  Otaeu- 
pn  lion  a  of  Graduates  of  Coll  cgea  for  Women 
(poatago  6  c);  IL  Diatrlbutlon  of  Weallti 
(Hostage  10 c»);  TIT*  Labor  Chronology  for 
imi  (postage  5  c.), 

1190.  fioiimd  In  cloth,  poiitage  'i5  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Uelation  of  the  Liquor  Trnflir: 
to  Panpcrlsm,  Crliue,  and  Insanity;  11. 
Gradfrd  Weekly  Wagia,  181fK1891,  llrst  part 
(postage  Wc) ;  III,  Labor  Chronology  for 
1806  (postage fie). 

ISftC.  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  ceute. 
Contains,  1.  SocIhI  Rod  Industrial  Chaogea 
Id  tlio  County  of  Earn  stable  (postage  5  c.) ; 
IT.  Graded  WeeUj  Wages,  ISlO-lSftl,  aooomd 
part  fpoBtage  lOc):  IIL  Labor  Chronology 
for  1*J6  (postage  ^  c.l. 

1M7-  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  cents, 
CoQitalns,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1880-1807  (postage  5 c.) ;  Il.Gmded  Weekly 
Wagca.  I»ia-1M91,  iJdrd  part  (poetage  10  c.) ; 
IIL  Labor   Chrrmulogy  for  IWT  (postage 

19118.  Bound  In  clotli,  post^ige  25  centa. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  La]>or  (postage  6  c.) ; 
II ,  Graded  Wttckly  Wages,  IfllO-lfltiU  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Cbronology 
fur  1888  (postage  h  c.}. 

18119,  Bound  In  etotb,  postage  15  oentfi. 
Contains,  L  Chuuges  lu  Cuuductlng  HeUnLll 
Trade  In  Boston  Since  1874  (postage  5  cO ; 
11.  Labor  Chronology  for  ISilO  (postage 
IOC). 

IttOO.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
ContaiuB,  L  PopulatloD  of  Maasachusetts  In 
1900;  IL  Co-operative  Industrial  Insurance 
(postage  10  c»);  IIL  Graded  Prict'a,  ltil6- 
Iftll  (poatage  15  <%)■ 

1001.  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Cootaiaa,  I.  Labor  Chronology  for  1900 
(poatage  5  c);  IL  Labor  Chronology  for 
J 001  (postage  ft  c) ;  III.  Prices  and  Ck>st  of 
Living,  m2-llW2  t  postage  5  c);  IV.  Labor 
Laws  (postage  5  c). 

19l»it«  Bonnd  in  rloth«  pOBtage  15  «:'ents. 
Contains,  I.  Report  to  the  Legl&Iature;  IL 
Labor  Chronology  for  1902;  IIL  Mercantile 
Wages  ftud  Salaries  (poaUigc  5c.);  IV.  Sex 
In  Industry  (postage  5  c.) . 

1908«  Bonnd  in  cloth,  postage  L'»  cents. 
ConlftlnB, I,  Bac43  fn  Indnstry  (postage  5c.) ; 
IL  Vree  Employment  Offices  In  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Coantrlee  (postage  5  cO ; 
UL  Social  and  Induatrtal  Condition  of  tbe 
Negro  In  MaasachtiBette  (postage  5  cj  ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5c.). 


Aniiii&l  ll«p«rt  od  ih^  IIA«tUti«a 
flf  MABufSaeiiirefe. 

Publlcjition  l>egnn  In  18?i6,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  18U2  arc  now  out  of  prhit.  Each 
volume  contains  compart aons,  for  Identical 
eatabllshntcnig,  hetwt!*'ii  two  or  mGiv  ycarji 
a  a  to  Capital  Devoted  to  l*roductlon.  Goods 
Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock  and  Mitterials 
Ufted,  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Time  In  Operation,  and  Profmrtlon  of  Bus|. 
ncsa  Done.  The  Industrial  Chronology 
which  forma  a  Part  of  each  report  up  to 
sind  Including  the  year  1902  presenta  an  In- 
duc^trlal  Chronology  by  Town«  aad  Induit* 
tries.  Beginning  with  the  year  190a,  the 
Industrial  Cbronology  la  combined  with 
thAt  for  Labor  under  the  title  of  Labor  and 
IndnslHal  Chronology  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  nn  the  Statistics  of 
I^ubor.  Beginning  with  the  year  PJCi4,  the 
Annuit]  Report  on  tbe  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures lias  bCM?n  discontinued  aaa  separate 
volume  and  now  forma  ft  part  of  the  Report 
on  Labor. 

The  volumes  now  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  flgiires  in  psrenthcsca  In- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage  needed  to 
secure  them : 

]8»1  (15  c);  IS03  Cl5c.);  1S94  (15  c); 
1»05  (15  c);  18B«  m  c,);  l»»7  (1(*  c); 
ISVS  (15<!.}^coutulnH  TilAo  a  hUtorlca.1  report 
oo  the  Textile  InduatrtcB;  18»»  (Iffl  c.) ; 
i^lMi  (10 i,);  10411  (10c.)»  oontAlna  alao  a 
live  year  comparltfion  on  Ma nnfac Cures, 
15fl6-I»00;  loot  (10 c);  100a(10c.), 

IittlMjr  ADd   Indiiatrial  Ouwnologrr. 

Since  W.^J  those  par  in  of  iht^  reports  on 
the  StatlatlcB  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of 
Mai;ufa4*tur€8  relating  t.o  these  aubjecta 
have  bi.'r^n  iHmud  together  In  response  to  a 
demand  for  the  same;  1001  and  loooare 
tho  only  ones  now  remaining  in  print 
and  will  lie  forwarded  to  one  addrcfts,  two 
volume&»  for  15  rent*  to  cover  coat  of  post- 
age, or  10  cents  for  each  volume. 

l^ceiiii.i«l  €«nsnN  of  1809. 

The  Dec^'onbil  Census  of  1895  comprises 
geven  vuhunea,  of  which  VoL  L  Is  now  out 
of  print.  Vol.  V,  relates  to  Alnnufaclurot 
(postage  25  cents)  and  \'«1.  Vl.to  FteberleSt 
Commerce,  and  Agrkultnre  (postage  35 
cents).  Vols.  II. » IIL.  TV.,  and  VIL  cover 
all  data  relating  to  the  Population,  Social 
Statistics,  and  General  Summaries  (post* 
age  30  c,  *J5  c,  i5  c,  and  15  c,  respiHrtlvely) , 

flp€el»l  Report*. 

A  Mannal  of  DlatribnttTeCo-operfltiou^ 
18^5  (postage  5  0.). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Offldaiaof  fioreans 
Of  Labor  StaUetlcs  in  America  — 1908,  IdOd, 
and  1904  (postage  5 cents  each). 


.  each) .        f^  T 
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The  follownnff  iBAoet  of  the  Lnlwir  Bnlktlna  of  thl*  Dep*«tinetit  teinstjn  I0  prim  and  will 
be  furwnrded  when  n^qocsterl,  iipoD  receipt  of  the  price  net  against  each  nuinlier. 


E.i»lM»r  ttnllelliu. 

Theae  liulleUnH  were  llrst  Issued  quAT- 
UiTly  butar^  liow  pnUllarM!*!  aIx  Ume»  a  year. 
They  coutntn  ii  lurgo  v«rli;ty  of  JntereftUng 
jMitl  i>ertliieut  matU'Toti  Uitf  Social  aad  In* 
diietrlfil  Condittoii  itt  tlie  ^VorUltjtfwaDf  to- 
gether with  k'Atllrifr  arlklosoii  tbeCondltiou 
ol  Employ  men  I,  Earnlui^s,  Kt\  The  follow- 
lug  Duiijberfl  nrt*  the  ofily  one§  now  r*?mBiii^ 
Jng  In,  piiui  «»ifl  will  be  forwRrded  upoD 
receipt  of  Hre  ceata  eacli  to  cover  the  cost 
of  podtHic*^. 

No.  10, April,  IfttO.  Labor Leglftlntiun 
of  l«y,H— Trade  Uulontam  In  Maftdiirhufiettii 
prior  to  1880— Con tmclw  with  Worklag-meti 
upon  Public  Work— Foreljni  Labor  Dl*. 
turbsmces  In  If^ST  — Quarterly  Review  of 
Euiploymeni  tiod  Earniuifft:  Ending:  Aprilt 
185*0  — Editors  Id. 

M».  II,  July-  i9»»-  Certain  Tenement 
Condi tlona  In  Boston  — Q lift rterly  Review  of 
Employment  and  Earujnga :  Ending  July, 

Ho.  14,  ai«r,  lillM>,  Free  Public  Em- 
ployment OlTice'*  —  Employment  and  Unem- 
ployjiient  In  the  Boot  a  ad  Shoe  and  P 11  per 
Induitrlert—  LeglsUtlon  titfecttng  IIour»  of 
Labor— Quarterly  Review  of  Employment 
and  KMrulugii:  Ending  April  30»  1900  — Sta. 
lifittca]  Abatraetfl. 

Jfo.  m,  AnrnaA,  1»<M»,  Houdeboltl 
Expea»e8  —  Comparative  Ortupatlou  Stn- 
tletles  for  the  Cltlea  of  Fall  Hlverj  New 
Bedford,  and  Timnton  — List  of  Subjects 
pertaining  Uj  LHlMjrconMdeped  In  the  Latest 
Rc|iort8of  Ami'rican  ^Statietlral  Bureaus  — 
Ma»ea«  buftctta  Lal>or  l^eglalatlon  In  ItKJO— 
i^uiirterly  lUndew  of  Kniploymentand  Earn- 
ings: Eudlng  duly  3(i.  JUOO. 

He.  17*  W^bramrj*  ltt<»i.  Occupa- 
tions of  Iteeldenta of  Boston :  By  Dli^trtita 

—  tinemploymeut  In  Boflton  Bidldlng  Trades 
^Conjugal  Condition  of  Women  employed 
ia  Eeataurants  — Comparative  Earnings  In 
Five  Leading  InduBtries— Tie^idejit Pupik 
In  Public  and  PrlvMte  .School  sin  Boston  — 
StatistlcHl  Abttraecs. 

!««.  Bl,  Febmiirx,  11104.  rhysicaBy 
Defeitlve  Population  In  MaesaclmsettB  la 
Relation  to  Itiduatry  — Dietrlbiition  of  tho 
Industrial  Population  of  Mussaebu&etts  — 
Compulsory  Aibitnitlon  InXewSouth  Walee 

—  Quarterly  Record  of  Slrikea  — SDallirtlC4tl 
Abatrarte. 

jf«»«  317,  Auffnat,  l»oa.  Aliens  in  In- 
dustry-Immigration  Act  ol   the   LTuited 


Btatei— Labor  Day  ^  Labor  L<^iIatloi]  In 
l«Q8^QQArt43rly  Record  of  Strikes  ^  Stati a- 
£lcal  Abstracts; 

Mo*  S9,  Swuamwirjr  19#4.  Eight-bour 
Day  —  Llceufllag  of  Barbera  —  Early  Cloii- 
Ing  and  Ualf  holiduy  Lawtt  of  Auitralafila 

—  Industrial  8tudles^  Proprletora  —  Palaooi 
for  the  People— Quarterly  Uccordof  Sirlkea. 

Bf  o.  9<l,  Itureli.  1004.  National  Trades 
Asaoeiuiiou  —  Ma«eathuj?olt«-bom  LivlDic  In 
Other  Statcfi  — JndustriaJ  Betterments  —  A 
I'artlai  Religious  Canvaas  of  Boston- Cur* 
rent  Comment  on  Labor  Questions:  Child 
Labor—  BLtaonthl.v  Rettoni  of  Btrlkes and 
Loekoutj!  —  Prlc^sa  of  Certain  ArUc)«6  of 
Food  luToronto,  Canada,  and  MassachnaeilUi 

—  loduatrial  AKreemenla- Labor  Leglal^ 
tlon  lu  Other  States  and  Foreign  Countn«t 

—  Recent  Legal  Labor  Deelslona  —  StaUatl- 
eal  Abstracts, 

No,  ai,  Vsir,  1904.  Cfty  Labor  in 
Maisachn setts  —  Review  of  EnrpJoymeoi 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
30.  ISM  — Average  Retail  Prices  In  17  Cities 

—  Bl  nmuthly  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs—Edlhj  rial,  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jonea  — In. 
d u atrial  Agreements  —  CurrfJDt  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions:  Open  and  Cloaed  Sbop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Otber  States  and 
Foreign  Countries- Eooent  Legal  Labor 
Detisions—Exi^rpte  Relating  to  Labor,  1a« 
duatrlal,  Sociological,  and  General  Hatten 
of  Public  Interest  — StaUstical  Abstracts. 

Ko.  SJI,  Jiil7t  1904.  Child  Labor  J  a 
the  United  suites  and  Madsacbusetts- Net 
Profitaof  Labor  and  Ca[ilcal  — The  Inherit. 
ance  Tax  — Absence  aftej-  Pay  Day  — Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  — Labor  Legisla- 
tion I  u  Maggftehu setts  for  1^04 ^Industrial 
Agreements  — Current  Comment  ou  Lnbor 
QueedoQs:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Eeeent 
Legal  Labor  Dcclelous  —  Excerpts  Balating 
to  Lahor,  Industrial,  Sociological, and  Gen. 
eral  Matters  of  Public  Interest  — StatlsthuU 
Abstracta^ 

Ho.  SS,  »ept«Bib«f,  1»04«  Labor 
iind Education,  by  WllUnui  J.  Tucker,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College  — 
Night  Work  by  Women  and  Minors  In  Tex- 
111 1!  Mills  —  Rxi>erptd  Itelatlngto  Ljibor,  In^ 
dustrial.  Sociological,  and  General  Mattem 
of  I*ubllc  lotereftl- Industrial  AgreemenU 

—  Current  Comment  on  Labor  Questions  t 
Imijilgration  —  Reocviit  Legal  Labor  DecL 
sions— Trade  Union  Directory  for  lt)04'^ 
StatLstlcftl  Abstracta. 
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industries,  .......«...,..*  3S5 

Btatemeiit  of  mauttfacturers,       ,       »        •       . 3SS 

( Concluded  cm  3rd  pag€  qf  covtr, ) 
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INCREASES  IN  THE  OOST  OP  PRODUOTION. 


The  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  articles  is  increased  in  many 
ways,  making  necessary  an  advance  in  price  when  the  goods  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  There  may  be  a  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  owing  to 
a  poor  crop,  or  an  increased  demand  may  produce  a  similar  effect.  Then, 
too,  there  are  many  kinds  of  goods  into  which  other  manufactured  goods 
enter  —  as  leather  into  boots  and  shoes.  If  the  price  of  leather  advances 
that  advance  necessarily  increases  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  all  the  factors  which  cause  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production,  but  shall  confine  our  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  two  points  only  —  decreases  in  the  hours  of  labor  and 
increases  in  pay.  The  investigation  is  a  special  one,  all  the  material  for 
it  having  been  gathered  by  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau.  It  covers  the  five 
years  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904  and  comprehends  479  reports  for 
branches  of  occupations  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

The  general  classification,  for  the  25  industries  considered,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Bottling,  Iron  Foundries,  Stone, 

Boxes  (Wooden) ,  Laborers,  Stoves  and  Furnaces, 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry,  Laundries,  Switchmen, 

Breweries,  Machinists,  Teamsters, 

Building,  Printing,  Publishing,  and         Tinsmiths, 

Carriages,  Bookbinding,  Tool  Sharpeners, 

Electric?  1  ■^Tkers,  Shoe  Factories,  Upholsterers, 

Eng'  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Watchmen. 

Firemen,  Stablemen, 

T'  ible  shows  in  connection  with  the  branches  of  occupations 

i  ipax..  .a  Of  years  as  regards  hours  and  daily  pay,  and  also  the  per- 
centages of  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  due  to  a  reduction  in 
working  hours,  to  increased  pay,  or  to  both  causes  combined.  In  all 
but  two  cases  the  comparisons  are  between  hours  and  rates  in  1904  and 
those  ruling  in  1900,  the  rates  per  hour  forming  the  bases  for  ascertain- 
ing percentages. 
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n  villi  Its. 

Bottlen, 

First  workmen, 

Foremen, 

Helpers, 

Labelers, 

Machine  operators, 

Packers, 

Backers,! 

Workmen 

B«xea  (Wooden). 

Box  makers, 

Bread,  Cake,  aad  Paetrj. 

Bakers, 

Bakers  (foremen), 

Bencli  men  (day), 

Bencli  men  (night) 

Foremen,  bread  (night) 

Foremen  (day). "      . 

Foremen,  doughnut  (day),      .... 

Foremen  (night) 

Foremen,  pastry  (day), 

Second  bands, 

Shipping  clerks, 

Breweries. 

Bung  starters 

Coolers, 

First  men  (brew  bouse), 

First  men  (cellar), 

First  men  (fermenting  room). 

First  men  (wash  house), 

Floor  men, 

Floor  men  (mait  and  hops),    .       .       .       . 

Foremen 

Grain  men 

Tap  keepers, 

Wash-house  men, 

Workmen   (cellar,  fermenting  room,  and 
brew  house) 

Balldlay. 

Bricklayers, 

Bricklayers  (foremen), 

Bricklayers'  tenders, 

Brick  masons, 


Brick  masons  (hod  carriers), 
Brick  masons  (mortar  men), 
Brick  ma8ons  (mortar  men  and 

rlers),        .... 
Brick  masons'  laborers,  . 


Brick  masons'  tenders. 
Carpenters, 


hod 


Carpenters  (foremen), 
Carpenters  (inside), . 


OOVFiLKIKUtS 


Ymn 

Htwrt 

1900 

10 

1900 

tio 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

tio 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

no 

1900 

tio 

1900 

tio 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1901 

10 

1901 

10 

1900 

10 

IHOO 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

8 

1900 

8 

1900 

9 

1900 

8 

1900 

8 

19(10 

8 

lOtK) 

8 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1»)0 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

IVKK) 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

8 

1900 

9 

1900 

8 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

im\f  r«j 


2.88H 

2.663^ 

2.00 

1.16% 

2.8SM1 

2.1ft% 

2.00 

1.66% 

l.fiO 


1.88% 
1.86 


2.16% 

2.60 

1.60 

1.88% 

2.00 

2.66% 

8.00 

2.60 

8.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 


2.60 

8.00 

2.B6% 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

2.88% 

2.66% 

2.6fi% 

8.33% 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66% 


8.75 
8.60 
8.60 
3.36 
4.10 
1.60 
1.76 
8.75 
3.26 
3.24 
3.50 
3.26 
1.75 
2.00 

1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
2.26 
3.00 
2.88 
3.26 
8.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.26 


Tcuii 

H«in 

1904 

♦9 

1904 
1904 

JS 

1904 

•9 

1904 
19H 

J? 

1904 

•9 

1904 

:;8 

1904 

::8 

1904 

t8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

0 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

0 

1904 

9 

19l»4 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

10 

1904 

9 

1904 

9 

1904 

8 

1004 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

1904 

8 

DaU^Ffer 


$2.88% 
8.(10 
2.66% 
2.00 
1.66% 
2.HS% 
2.16% 
2.88% 
2.16% 
1.68% 


2.00 
1.66% 


2.50 

8.00 

2.16% 

2.16% 

2.60 

8.l6?i 

8.83% 

3.00 

8.88% 

8.88% 

2.83% 

8.00 

2.60 


2.60 

3.00 

2.66% 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

2.88^i 

2.66% 

2.66^^ 

4.16% 

2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66% 


4.00 
4.00 
3.60 
8.60 
4.60 
1.76 
2.00 
8.75 
8.60 
3.60 
8.60 
3.26 
2.00 
2.26 

1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
2.75 
2.50 
2.76 
2.75 
3.25 
3.20 
8.26 
8.00 
2.75 
2.76 
2.50 
2.60 


tncrrSAc 
Inttw 
Cwtof 


6.86 

46.38 

5.66 

5.56 

68.68 

6.66 

6.66 

32.81 

47.99 

26.49 


21.21 
37.17 


15.38 
90.00 
U.44 

18.18 
25.00 
18.75 
11.11 
20.00 
11.11 
66.67 
13.33 
20.00 
26.00 


11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
25.00 
11. U 
11.11 
11.11 

11.11 


6.67 
11.11 
12.60 
7.14 
9.76 
16.67 
14.29 
12.60 
24.62 
25.00 
12.50 
12.50 
14.29 
12.50 

16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
23.75 
12.50 
14.58 
87.50 
8.33 
26.00 
12.50 
12.60 
12.50 
28.76 
12.50 
25.00 


*  Six  months  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 

t  E'ght  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 

X  S'x  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours.  t^OOClIp 

§  Machine  botUers.    Work  done  by  hand  previous4^'w.  ^^  ^^^^Q "^^ 
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BEAMCHU  of  OCOUPATlONa. 


BalldlBf  — OoD, 

Carpenters  (mill  bands) » . 
Carpenters  (outside),       .  • 

Carpenters'  helpers, 
Concreters 

CoDcreters'  helpers, . 

Glaciers. 

Laborers  (building). 

Laborers  (excavators),    . 
Painters  (fresco), 


Painters  (fresco)  helpers. 

Painters  (hardwood  finishers). 
Painters  (nouse). 


Painters  (hoam)  foremen. 
Painters  (sign), 


Painters  (sign  writers). 


Painters  (sign  writers)  apprentices, 
Painters  (sign  writers)  foremen,  . 
Painters  (sign  writers)  helpers,    . 
Paper-hangers 


Plasterers,  . 

Plasterers'  tenders. 
Plumbers,   . 

Plumbers'  helpers, 

Roofers  (gravel), 


Roofers  (gravel)  foremen, 
Roofers  (gravel)  helpers. 


Roofers  (slate), 


COMPAXISOHS 


Tesrs 


1900 
1900 
1»00 
1900 
1900 
1900 
IHOO 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1000 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
IJiOO 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Hoon  Dally  Pay 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
0 
10 
10 
9 
10 
9 
10 


$2.26 
2.26 
2.26 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.26 
2.26 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.76 
6.00 
8.60 
8.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.26 
2.00 
1.00 
2.80 
2.76 
2.66 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.26 
2.26 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.76 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
8.16% 
8.00 
2.76 
0.76 
8.60 
1.60 
8.00 
2.76 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.25 
2.26 
3.76 
8.60 
3.26 
1.60 
3.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 
1.26 
1.00 
2.70 
2.60 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.66% 
2.60 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 

i.a-i 

1.50 
8.20 
3.50 
2.70 
2.60 


T«an   Hoora  Dally  Pay 


1904 
1904 
19(4 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


.60 

60 

26 

00 

00 

76 

.60 

26 

00 

76 

60 

.60 

50 

26 

76 

.76 

76 

60 

00 

.00 

60 

26 

00 

60 

60 

00 

00 

76 

75 

66 

66 

00 

.80 

76 

.60 

60 

86 

26 

60 

00 

00 

60 

00 

60 

60 

60 

00 

00 

,50 

00 

00 

00 

66 

00 

60 

60 

86 

00 

00 

26 

76 

60 

00 

50 

50 

26 

00 

00 

50 

25 

25 

26 

00 

76 

66% 

00 

25 

75 

75 

00 

76 

20 

50 

00 

60 


Percent- 
ages of 

Increase 

In  the 

Coat  of 

Production 


26.00 
26.00 
12.60 
12.60 
28.67 
16.67 
11.11 
12.60 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
20.00 
11.11 
12.60 
81.26 
16.67 
11.11 
26.98 
12.60 
12.60 
21.88 
12.60 
12.60 
26.00 
12.60 
12.60 
28.76 
12.60 
12.50 
12.60 
86.00 
26.00 
28.76 
12.50 
26.00 
18.00 
12.60 
40.68 
12.50 
22.78 
12.60 
60.00 
66.26 
24.84 
81.25 
22.78 
60.00 
44.64 
60.00 
12.60 
23.73 
12.60 
86.00 
12.60 
26.00 
18.00 
6.67 
11.11 
12.60 
16.67 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.50 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
12.60 
25.00 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
38.33 
12.60 
11.11 
16.67 
34.68 
29.63 
12.50 
25.00 
11.11 
U.U 
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BnlldlMv  —  Con. 
Roofers  (slate)  foremen, . 
Roofers  (slate)  helpers,   . 

Roofers  (tin),     .... 
Roofers  rtin)  helpers. 
Roofers*  helpers  (not  specified), 
Steam  fitters,       .... 

Steam  fitters*  helpers, 

Stone  masons,    .... 

Stone  masons*  helpers,  . 
Stone  masons  (setters),  . 
Stone  masons'  tenders,    . 

Tile  masons,       .... 

Tile  masons'  helpers. 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands),    . 


Woodworkers  (mill  hands)  helpers 

Blacksmiths, 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Painters 

Painters  (assistant) 

Trimmers, 

Woodworkers 


Woodworkers'  helpers,    . 

Eleetrieal  UTorkera, 

Electrical  workers,    . 
Apprentices,       .... 

Enylneera. 

Box  factory,       .... 

Brewery 

Brewery  (assistant), 

Hoisting 

Quarry, 

Firemen. 

Box  fa<*<tory 

Brewerj, 

Laundry, 


COMPABISOHS 


1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1900  , 

1900  I 

1900  ' 


1900 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900  I 


48.15 
12.50 
19.12 
12.50 
16.40 


Google 
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BHAHCHSa  or  OCOUPATlOKa. 


COMPAKISOKS 


Hours 


Laborers, 

Melters, 

Molders, 


Iron  Fonndrles. 


Molders*  helpers, 


1900 

9 

1900 

9 

19<K) 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

9 

1900 

10 

1900 

9 

1900 

10 

ItAborers. 

Laborers  (general),  . 


ItAimdries.* 


Bookkeepers, 
Bundlers,    . 


Clerks, 
Ironers, 


Ironers  (fancy), 

Ironers  (machine), 
Ironers  (shirt),  . 
Manglers,    . 


Manfflers  (apprentices), 

Markers, 

Markers  and  sorters. 


Polishers, 

Sorters, 
Starchers, 


Washers  (hand). 
Washers  (machine), . 


M»«liliilato. 


Lathe  tenders. 
Machinists, . 


PrlmUiiv,  Pabllahlns,  »ii«  Book- 

Bookbinders, 

Compositors, 


Compositors  (foremen). 
Compositors  (machine). 
Folders, 

Foremen,     . 

Helpers, 

Press  feieders,     . 

Press  feeders  (machine). 

Pressmen,  . 


1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


8 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
8 
10 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
9 
8 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 


D«Uy  P«y 


$1.50 
1.25 
2.00 
1.75 
3.25 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 


1.75 

1.88% 

1.00 

1.25 

1.88% 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.88H 

1.83% 

1.25 

1.00 

0.50 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

2.50 

2.00 

1.26 

1.25 

1.00 

1.66% 

1.26 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.76 
2.60 
2.50 
2.25 


2.60 

2.00 

2.88% 

2.66% 

2.50 

2.50 

2.60 

2.38% 

2.38% 

2.16^i 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

4.16^ii 

2.50 

1.00 

0.88% 

8.88% 

1.66% 

1.00 

1.66% 

2.76 


Yean 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
19(»4 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 

ld04 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Uoura  Daily  Pay 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
9 
9 


9 
10 


10 

10 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 

10 
9 

10 
9 
8 

10 

10 
0 

10 
9 
9 


$1.76 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
8.60 
8.00 
2.76 
2.50 
2.76 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
1.50 


1.76 
1.60 


2.00 

1.88% 

1.00 

1.26 

1.88% 

1.26 

L.M) 

1.60 

1.60 

1.25 

1.38% 

1.88% 

1.26 

1.26 

0.60 

1.26 

L.W 

1.83^^ 

2.60 

2.16 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.66% 

1.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 
8.50 
8.00 
2.76 
2.50 
2.76 
2.25 


8.00 

2.50 

8.00 

3.20 

8.00 

2.83% 

2.76 

2.66% 

2.50 

2.83% 

2.66% 

2.88V^ 

2.83% 

2.26 

2.60 

2.16% 

2.00 

6.00 

2.76 

1.25 

1.00 

8.50 

2.88% 

1.25 

2.00 

3.00 


Percent- 
ages of 
Increase 
mthe 
Co*>tor 
Production 


16.67 
20.00 
11.11 
14.29 
10.77 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
lO.OO 
11.11 
11.11 
12.50 
11.11 


16.67 
11.11 


26.98 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
83.33 
11.11 
20.00 
88.89 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
88.89 
33.88 
38.89 
83.38 
18.62 
11.11 
20.00 
33.33 
33.88 
88.89 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
88.89 
11.11 

11.11 
29.68 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
10.00 
11.11 


20.00 
25.00 
17.66 
20.00 
20.00 
13.38 
10.00 
14.29 

7.14 
19.66 
83.88 
16.67 
41.67 
12.60 
25.00 
20.87 
83.38 
20.00 
10.00 
26.00 
20.00 

5.00 
40.00 
38.89 
20.00 

9.09 


*  Machinery  usually  operated  only  five  days  a  week,  a  uy  VjOOQIC 
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BBAK0HB8  OF  OOCUPATIOBS. 


PrlmUmv,  Pabllsliliiv,  »n< 
blndlny  —  Con. 
PreBsmen 

ProBSTnen  (cylinder), 
PresBmen  rmachtne), 
ProBMinen  (machine)  foremen, 
Pressmen  (platen),    . 
Preesmen's  helpers, . 

Proofreaders  (composing  room), 
Proofreaders  (head), 
Slereotypers,      .... 

Stereotypers*  helpers, 

Shoe  F»«torles. 

Bench  girls  (stitching  room), . 


CutterB,        .... 
Cutters  (linings). 
Cutters  (sole.leather  room). 
Cutters  (soles),  . 

Helpers  (sole-leather  room), 
Lining  markers. 
Packers,      .... 


Pasters  (stitching  room), 
Tack  pullers  and  last  boys, 


Sheet  BletAl  Ctoods. 

Cornice  makers,        .       .       .       . 


Cornice  makers  (foremen). 
Cornice  makers'  apprentices. 
Cornice  makers'  helpers, 
Sheet  metal  workers. 


Sheet  metal  workers*  helpers, 
Steel  workers  (ceiling),    . 


Siablemen. 


Stablemen, 


Stablemen  (brewery)  first. 
Stablemen  (brewery)  night, 
Stablemen  (brewery)  other. 
Stablemen  (concreters),  . 


Stablemen  (express), 
Stablemen  (wooden  boxes), 


Freestone  cutters,    . 
Granite  cutters, . 

Quarrymen, 

Quarry  men  (laborers),     . 
Sandstone  cutters,     . 

SfOTes  aii4  Fni 

Blackers,     .... 
Buflfers,       .... 
Core  makers. 
Flask  makers.     . 
Iron-pattern  nlers,    . 


OOHPiJUSOHS 


Teurs 


1900 
1900 
1900 
19U0 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

l9no 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
IJWO 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
19(K) 
1900 


Hours 


10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Dally  Pay 


•1.88% 
1.66% 
S.OO 
8.00 
8.66% 
2.00 
1.26 
1.60 
2.60 
2.88% 
2.60 
2.33% 
1.26 
2.00 


2.00 
1.76 
1.60 
1.26 
1.00 
2.60 
2.26 
1.60 
2.26 
2.00 
1.00 
0.80 
2.60 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.25 
1.00 

o.no 

1.26 
1.50 
1.00 
0.80 

3.00 
2.60 
3.00 
0.76 
1.50 

8.ro 

2.76 
2.60 
2.00 
1.50 
2.26 


2.33% 

2.16% 

2.00 

1.66% 

1.60 

2.83^<, 

2.83% 

2.38% 

1.66% 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 


3.62 
2.80 
2.80 
1.80 
1.62 
1.60 
3.62 


1.60 
2.26 
2.00 
2.25 
1.88% 


Yean      Hoars    Dally  Pay 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


9 
9 

10 
9 
9 

10 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
8 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$2.00 
1.8S% 
S.OO 
8.16% 
4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.75 
2.88% 
8.50 
8.00 
2.60 
1.50 
2.83% 


2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.26 
l.OU 
2.75 
2.60 
1.60 
2.26 
2.00 
1.00 
0.80 
2.50 
2.00 
1.76 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
0.60 
1.26 
1.80 
1.00 
0.80 

8.00 
2.76 
3.60 
0.76 
1.50 
3.00 
2.76 
3.00 
2.26 
1.50 
2.50 


2.68% 

2.87% 

2.83% 

2.00 

1.83% 

2.83% 

2.83% 

2.88% 

1.75 

1.66?i 

2.00 

2.25 


4.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.80 
1.62 
4.00 


1.50 
2.25 
2.26 
2.26 
1.88% 


Fcreent- 

IncreaK 

m  the 

Cost  of 

Produedoa 


SI  .a 

22.22 

dO.OO 

5.66 

9.0t 

25.00 

20.00 

16.67 

IS.SS 

33.51 

90.00 

7.14 

80.00 

16.67 


11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
22.22 
28.46 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
II. U 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11. U 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
U.U 

12.50 
23.75 
85.00 
12.50 
12.60 
12.50 
12.50 
35.00 
12.50 
12.50 
26.00 


14.28 
9.S2 
16.67 
20.00 
22.22 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
5.00 
11.11 
14.29 
12.50 


13.64 
7.14 
20.. M 
U.ll 
11.11 
8.00 
18.64 


U.ll 
11. U 
26.00 
11.11 
ll.U 


Google 


INOBBASES   IN  THE   COST   OF  PRODUCTION. 
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Perce  nt- 

C0MFji8ian?Ta 

■gei  of 

BftAHOHBI  OF  DGCUFATIOMa. 

In  the 

Yttn 

Hoofi 

DUly  Pay 

Yejii* 

Houn 

D»ily  Vmy 

Cottot 
Produetloii 

■loT#«  ab4  Piit*«««»^Oon, 

Iron.pattern  flttere 

1900 

10 

$2.50 

1904 

$2.60 

11.11 

MachinlstB, 

1900 

10 

2.26 

1904 

2.26 

11.11 

Machinists*  helpers, 

1900 

10 

1.83V^ 

1904 

1.83% 

11.11 

Melters,       . 

1900 

10 

8.00 

1904 

3.00 

11.11 

Mounters, 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

2.00 

11.11 

Nickel  platers, 

1900 

10 

8.00 

1904 

3.00 

11.11 

Plate-Iron  workers 

1900 

10 

2.U0 

1904 

2.00 

11.11 

Tin  and  sheet- ii  on  workers,    .... 

1900 

10 

2.60 

1904 

9 

2.50 

11.11 

Wood-pattern  makers, 

1900 

10 

2.75 

1904 

9 

3.00 

21.21 

Swltchm«m. 

Surface,  day 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.20 

10.00 

Surface,  night    .       .^ 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.30 

16.00 

Te»msters. 

Bakery  (one  horse), 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

1.76 

6.00 

1900 

12 

♦1.66% 

1904 

12 

♦2.00 

20.00 

Bottling,  brewery  (one  horse), 

1900 

flO 

2.83Vii 

1904 

t8 

2.88% 

13.84 

Bottlintr,  brewery  (two  horse). 

1900 

10 

2.50 

1904 

§10 

2.50 

6.66 

Brewery  (depot— two  horse). 

1900 

10 

2.66% 

1904 

9 

2.66% 

11.11 

Brewery  (route  — two  horse). 

1900 

10 

2.83% 

1964 

9 

2.83% 

11.11 

Brewery  (strilters), 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

9 

2.16% 

.11.11 

Building, 

1900 

10 

1.76 

1904 

9 

1.75 

11.11 

Builders' finish 

1900 

10 

1.60 

1904 

10 

1.68% 

6.66 

Concreters, 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

1.76 

16.67 

Coiicreters  and  roofers, 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

1.76 

6.00 

Express, 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Foremen, 

1900 

10 

3.83% 

1904 

10 

4.26 

27.60 

1900 

10 

2.60 

1904 

10 

8.66% 

46.67 

1900 

10 

2.60 

1904 

10 

3.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

2.60 

1904 

10 

2.66% 

6.67 

1900 

10 

2.33% 

1904 

10 

3.00 

28.67 

1900 

10 

2.83% 

1904 

10 

2.83% 

21.48 

19<I0 

10 

2.83% 

1904 

10 

2.66% 

14.29 

1900 

10 

2.33% 

1904 

10 

2.60 

7.14 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.38% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

18.18 

Furniture  movers. 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Furniture  movers'  helpers,     .... 

1900 

10 

1.60 

1904 

10 

1.76 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.26 

1904 

10 

1.60 

20.00 

Gas  and  steam  fitters, 

1900 

10 

1.76 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Helpers 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

18.18 

1900 

10 

i.mk 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

40.00 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

30.00 

19<I0 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.fi0 

90.00 

1900 

10 

1.60 

1904 

10 

1.76 

16.67 

Iron  foundries, 

1900 

9 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

14.29 

Laundries, 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

1.83% 

16.40 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

9 

1.66JJ6 

11.11 

Piano  and  furniture  (one  horse),  . 

1900 

10 

1.60 

1904 

10 

1.76 

16.67 

Piano  and  furniture  (two  horse),  . 

1900 

11 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.83% 

18.46 

1900 

10 

1.76. 

1904 

10 

2,00 

14.29 

Piano  and  furniture  helpers, .... 
Stone  cutting  (one  horse),       .       .       .       . 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.16% 

19.17 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.26 

12.60 

Wood,  coal,  and  grain  (one  horse). 

1900 

10 

1.76 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

Wood,  coal,  and  grain  (two  horse), 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.26 

28.67 

Wooden  boxes  (one  horse),    .... 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

20.00 

Wooden  boxus  (two  horse),    .... 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.38% 

16.67 

One  horse, 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.25 

12.60 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

9.09 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

9 

2.00 

26.98 

1900 

10 

1.75 

1904 

10 

2.00 

14.29 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

20.00 

1900 

10 

1.66^H 

1904 

10 

1.87% 

12.60 

1900 

10 

1.66^^ 

1904 

10 

1.83% 

10.00 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

2.00 

33.8S 

1900 

10 

1.60 

1904 

9 

1.50 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.3.3% 

1904 

9 

1.33% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.25 

1904 

10 

1.50 

20.00 

1900 

10 

1.26 

1904 

9 

1.26 

11.11 

Two  horse, 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.60 

15.38 

1900 

10 

2.16% 

1904 

10 

2.88% 

7.69 

1900 

10 

2.08 

1904 

10 

2.83% 

12.18 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

10 

2.33% 

16.67 

1900 

10 

2.00 

1904 

9 

2.26 

26.00 

1900 

10 

1.83% 

1904 

10 

2.38% 

27.27 

1900 

10 

i.a3% 

1904 

10 

2.00 

9.09 

1900 

10 

1.66% 

19(»4 

9 

1.66% 

11.11 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

10 

1.83% 

22.22 

1900 

10 

1.50 

1904 

9 

1.60 

11.11 

*  Also  commission  of  $3  a  week. 

t  Eight  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 


t  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours. 
§  Six  months  10  hours  six  months  nine  hours. 
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BSAHCHU  OF  OOOUPATION8. 


Teamsters  —  Con. 
Three  horse 

Three  or  four  hor»e, . 

Four  horse,         .... 

Five  horse, 

Harness  cleaners, 

TlMamlUia. 

Tinsmiths 

Tinsmiths'  helpers,  . 

Tool  Sharpeners. 

Tool  sharpeners, 

Cpholsterers. 

Upholsterers 


COKPAKiaOHS 


Wotehmea. 


Day,      . 

Night,  .        .       . 

Night  (brewery). 


1900 
ItfOO 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
I  1900 
15^00 
1900 


1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 


Hoars   Dally  Pay 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 


$2.16% 
3.00 
1.76 
2.88% 
l.«6% 
S.OO 
l.fiO 


8.00 
2.A0 
2.A0 
2.60 
2.26 
1.60 


2.80 


2.76 

2.60 

2.26 

1.88H 

1.76 


1.66% 
1.66% 
8.00 
2.66% 


TMn 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


Hours 


10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
9 
9 


Dally  Pay 


$2.60 
2.60 
1.75 
2.«6% 
2.16% 
2.38% 
1.75 


8.00 
2.75 
2.76 
2.60 
2.60 
1.50 


8.00 


8.00 
S.OO 
2.6C 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.88% 
3.88% 
2.83% 


ages  of 

Increase 
in  the 
Cost  or 


16.88 
26.00 
11.11 
14.28 
30.00 
16.67 
16.W 


12.60 

28.75. 

10.00 

12.50 

11.11 

12.60 


7.14 


9.0» 
dO.OO 
11.11 

9.09 
14.29 


90.00 
40.00 
23.46 
18.06 


A  classification  of  the  percentages  forms  an  instructive  presentation. 


Pbbobmtaoes. 

Namber 
of  Reports  for 

Branches 

ofOccDpstions 

with  HppclflM 

Percentages 

Percent- 
ages 

CLASSiriCATinir  OP 
PSROBMTAGKS. 

Number 
of  Rt pons  for 

Rranchet 

ofOccnpatlnn* 

with  Kpecifled 

Percentages 

Percent- 
ages 

Under  10, 

10  but  under  16, 
15  but  under  20,        ... 
2<)  but  under  30,        .       .       . 
30  but  under  40,        ... 

88 
251 
47 
97 
81 

6.89 
62.40 

9.81 
20.26 

6.47 

40  but  under  60, 
60  but  under  60, 
60  and  over 

Totals,     .... 

12 
6 
2 

2.51 

1.25 
0.42 

479 

100.00 

In  251  instances,  or  52,40  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  causes  under  consideration,  was  10  but  under  15  per 
cent;  in  97  branches,  or  20.25  per  cent,  the  increase  was  20  but  under 
30  per  cent.  In  12  branches  the  increase  was  40  but  under  50  per  cent. 
These  branches  were  — 


J?o/^/inflr— First  workmen, 46.38  per  cent. 

Rackers, 47.99  per  cent. 

Bread f  Cake,  and  Pastry  —  Benchmen,  day, 44.44  per  cjent. 

J9ui/(finfir  —  Painters,  house, 40.63  per  cent. 

Sig:n  writers  (foremen), 44.64  percent. 

Tile  masons'  helpers,  .        .        .  * 44.64  per  cent. 

/^tre/rtcn  —  Box  factory, 48.^6  per  cent. 

Printing^  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding  — Com^%\ioTB^     ....  41.67  per  cent. 

Helpers, 40.00  per  cent. 

rea«wiera  —  Foremen 46.67  percent. 

Helpers, 40.00  per  cent. 

Tl'rt/c^m^n  — Night, 40.00  per  cent. 

Digitized  by  ^^jv^vj'pi  lv- 
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In  six  instances  the  increase  was  50  but  under  60  per  cent.     They 
were  — 


Bu/Wtnsr  — Painters,  sign, 56.26  per  cent. 

Sign, 30.00  per  cent. 

Sign  writers'  apprentices, 60.00  per  cent. 

Sign  writers'  helpers, 60.00  per  cent. 

Tile  masons'  helpers, .  60.00  per  cent. 

Printing^  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding  — FreBamen  (cyWndw),       .        .  60.00  percent. 

In  two  instances  the  increase  was  over  60  per  cent.     They  were  — 

Bo^^/m^— Labelers, 62.63  per  cent. 

Bread,  Cake t  and  Pastry  — Foremen,  ptiatTj  {dAj)t 66.67  percent. 

Considering  the  branches  of  occupations  in  detail  as  regards  percent- 
ages, omitting  those  where  the  number  of  branches  reporting  a  specified 
increase  was  less  than  five,  we  secure  the  following  result  : 

In  six  branches  of  occupations  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, due  to  reduced  hours  of  labor,  increased  pay,  or  both  causes  com- 
bined, was  7.14  per  cent ;  in  six  branches,  9.09  per  cent ;  in  eight  branches, 
10  per  cent;  in  142  branches,  11.11  per  cent;  in  74  branches,  12.50  per 
cent;  in  18  branches,  14.29  percent;  in  28  branches,  16.67  percent; 
in  28  branches,  20  per  cent;  in  six  branches,  23.75  per  cent;  in  27 
branches,  25  per  cent;  in  five  branches,  28.57  per  cent;  in  nine 
branches,  33.33  percent;  and  in  seven  branches,  38.89  per  cent.  The 
general  average  was  17.27  per  cent,  the  extremes  being  five  per  cent 
and  66.67  per  cent. 

A  text  table  is  appended  which  shows  for  each  industry  the  '*  range,'' 
or  highest  and  lowest  percentages,  and  also  the  average  percentage  for 
the  industry. 


Bottling, 

Boxes  ( Wooden) ,  . 

Bread,  Cake,  and  Pastry, 

Breweries, 

Building, 

Carriages, 

Electrical  Workers, 

Engineers, 

Firemen, 

Iron  Foundries,    . 

Laborers, 

Laundries, 


Range:  6.66  to  62.63  per  cent. 

Average,  24.41. 

Range:  21.21  to  37.17  per  cent. 

Average,  29. 19. 

Range:  11.11  to  66.67  per  cent. 

Average,  23.77. 

Range:  11.11  to  26.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.04. 

Range:  6.67  to  66.26  per  cent. 

Average,  18.33. 

Range:  11.11  to  12.60  per  cent. 

Average,  11.18. 

Range:  12.60  to  22.73  per  cent. 

Average,  17.62. 

Range:  11.11  to  31.26  per  cent. 

Average,  21.81. 

Range:  12.60  to  48.16  per  cent. 

Average,  21.73. 

Range:  10.00  to  20.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.46. 

Range:  11.11  to  16.67  per  cent. 

Average,  13.89. 

Range:  11.11  to  38.89  per  cent. 

Average,  21 .  61.  T  r> 
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Machinists, 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding, 

Shoe  Factories,     . 

Sheet  Metal  Goods, 

Stablemen,     . 

Stone,     . 

Stoves  and  Furnaces, 

Switchmen,   . 

Teamsters, 


Tinsmiths, 
Tool  Sharpeners, 
Upholsterers, 
Watchmen,    . 


Range:  10.00  to  29.63  per  ceot. 

Ayerage,  13.60. 

Range:  5.00  to  60.00  per  cent. 

Average,  20.21. 

Range:  11.11  to  23.46  percent. 

Average,  12.13. 

Range:  12.60  to  36.00  per  oeot. 

Average,  18.75. 

Range:  5.00  to  22.22  per  cent. 

Average,  13.25. 

Range:  7.14  to  20.64  per  cent. 

Average,  12.17. 

Range:  11.11  to  25.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.82. 

Range:  10.00  to  15.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.60. 

Range :  5.00  to  46.67  per  cent. 

Average,  16.79. 

Range:  10.00  to  23.75  per  cent. 

Average,  13.73. 

Average,  7.14. 

Range :  9.09  to  20.00  per  cent. 

Average,  12.72. 

Range:  18.06  to  40.00  per  cent. 

Average,  25.38. 


The  averages  as  regards  the  25  industries  are  summarized  below. 


CLASSiri CATION  OP  PRRCKMTAOBa. 

Number 
of  InduHtrtes 

Specified  Per- 

crntaces 

of  IncreaM 

CLA88LFICATIOK  OW  PBBOKNTAOBS. 

1 

Number 
of  Industries 

Spectfledl^- 

oent«gee 

orincr^aM 

Under  10,  .    • 

10  but  under  15, 

15  but  under  20 

20  but  under  25, 

1 
12 

4 
6 

25  but  under  30, 

Whole  Number  of  Industries   Re- 
1         porting 

2 

25 

As  has  been  stated,  reduced  hours  of  labor  and  increased  pay  are 
but  two  of  many  influences  that  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  cause 
higher  prices.  The  other  causes  cannot  be  so  accurately  measured  and 
brought  to  a  percentage  basis  as  we  have  done  with  hours  of  labor  and  paj^ 
Whatever  their  influence,  it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  a  reduction  in  profits,  economy  in  adminis- 
tration, the  saving  of  waste,  improvements  in  machinery,  and  increased 
eflSciency  of  the  workman  overcome  the  various  elements  that  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production.  Until  this  occurs,  prices  will  remain  high. 
If  hours  are  still  further  reduced  and  pay  increased,  the  problem  will, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  become  still  more  diflScult  of  solution, 
unless  a  material  reduction  takes  place  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  rates 
of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  middlemen  not  directly  connected 
with  productive  industries. 

We  close  our  consideration  of  the  subject  with  the  presentation  of  a 
table  which  gives  for  each  of  the  branches  of  occupation  the  daily  working 
hours  and  daily  pay  in  the  years  1900, 1901, 1902, 1903,  and  1904.    The 
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table  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  downward  movements  in  hours  of 
labor  and  the  upward  movements  in  daily  pay,  but  this  daily  pay  should 
not  be  multiplied  by  six  to  obtain  the  weekly  wage,  for  statistics  of  actual 
weekly  earnings  show  that  this  assumed  weekly  wage  is  often  largely  re- 
duced by  sickness,  bad  weather,  shortage  of  materials,  and  lack  of  work. 


Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay^  by  Occupations 

;  1900-1904. 

BRAMOHSa  OP  OCCDPATIOMt. 

lOOO 

1901 

190* 

19M 

19M 

Hoars 

DkUy 
Pay 

Heart 

Daily 

Honn 

Daily 

F*y 

Hour* 

Daily 
Fay 

Hoort 

Daily 
Pay 

mmUUmm. 

Bottlers, 

10 

$2.3SH 

10 

$2.83^^ 

10 

$2.88% 

10 

$2.83% 

*9 

$2.88% 

First  workmen,     .... 

tio 

i.mi 

9 

2.8.S% 

t9 

2.831,^ 

is 

2.88Va 

il 

8.00 

Foremen, 

10 

2.669i, 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.665Ji 

2.66JJ^ 

2.66% 

Helpers, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

•9 

2.00 

Labelers, 

flO 

1.1«% 

9 

1.66% 

t9 

1.66% 

\i 

1.66% 

il 

1.66% 

Machine  operators, 

10 

2.83Va 

10 

2.83V« 

10 

2.33% 

2.33% 

2.88% 

Packers, 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16:5s, 

•9 

2.16% 

tio 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

•9 

2.00 

•9 

2.00 

t8 

2.83Vi, 

Backers,§ 

tio 
tio 

1.66SJ^ 

9 

2.00 

11 

2.00 

IS 

2.00 

8 

2.16% 

Workmen 

1.50 

9 

1.66% 

1.66^^ 

1.66^^ 

is 

1.66?i 

Boxes  (W««4«ii). 

Boxmakers, 

10 

1.83Vi 

10 

1.88% 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.35 

10 

1.35 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66^8 

BreiUi,  Cak«,  »n4  PMiry. 

Bakers, 

10 

2.16% 

10 

i.im 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

Bakers  (foremen). 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

Bench  men  (day), 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

Bench  men  (night),      . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2,50 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

1.831^ 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.mk 

Foremen,  bread  (night;,     . 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.16% 

Foremen  (day),     .... 
Foremen,  doughnut  (day). 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.33% 

10 

3.88% 

10 

2..% 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

Foremen  (night) 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.38% 

10 

8.33% 

Foremen,  pastry  (day). 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.66% 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.83% 

Second  hands,        .... 

10 

2.50 

10 

2..V) 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.88% 

Shipping  clerks,    .... 

- 

- 

1ft 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

- 

- 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

Brew«rl«s. 

Bung  starters,       .... 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

Coolers, 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.mi 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66^^, 

9 

2.66% 

First  men  (brew  house),     . 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

First  men  (cellar), 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

FirHt  men  (fermenting  room),   . 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

First  men  (wash  house),     . 

10 

.H.OO 

10 

8.00 

9 

3.011 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

Floor  men, 

10 

2.83  Wi 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2:83% 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.83^i, 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.6t«R 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66^H 

9 

2.66% 

Floor  men  (malt  and  hops), 

10 

2.66^^ 

10 

2.6«a« 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66^i, 

Foremen, 

10 

3.831^ 

10 

S.iUV^ 

10 

*.m^ 

10 

4.16% 

10 

4.mi, 

Grain  men, 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2..'i0 

9 

2.50 

Tap  keepers, 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Wash-house  men, .... 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

Workmen    (cellar,    fermenting 

room,  and  brew  bouse),  . 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.66^^ 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.662^ 

BnlldlMv. 

Bricklayers, 

8 

3.75 

8 

8.75 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

0 

3.60 

9 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

. 

8 

3.36 

8 

3.86 

8 

8.36 

8 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

Bricklayers  (foremen), 

8 

4.10 

8 

4.10 

8 

4.60 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.60 

Bricklayers' tenders,    . 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.76 

8 

2.0U 

8 

2.00 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.76 

Brick  masons 

» 

3.75 

9 

3.75 

8 

8.75 

8 

8.76 

8 

8.76 

9 

3..% 

9 

3.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

9 

8.25 

9 

3^ 

8 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

3.60 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

3.26 

8 

8.26 

8 

8.26 

9 

8.24 

9 

8.24 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

Brick  masons  (bod  carriers),     . 

9 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Brick  masons  (mortar  men),     . 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

Brick  masons  (mortar  men  and 

hod  carriers),     .... 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

*  Six  months  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 

t  Fight  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 

X  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours.  /^^  r^r^n]r> 

§  Machine  bottlers.    Work  done  by  hand  previous  CbgltiOld  by  VjOOQIC 
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Comparative  Hours  and  Daily  Pay^  by  Occupations 

;  1900-1904  — i 

Continued. 

BmAWOHBS  or  Occupatioks. 

lOOO 

1901 

t—9 

1»«S 

■••4 

Honrs 

Daily 
P«y 

Boon 

Dally 
Pay 

Boon 

Daily 
Pay 

Boors 

Dally 
Pay 

Bonn 

Dally 
Pay 

B«ll«lMv-Coii. 

Brick  masoDs*  laborers.      . 

10 

•1.50 

10 

$1.50 

10 

•1.75 

10 

•1.75 

10 

•1.76 

9 

l.ftO 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Brick  masoDB'  tenders. 

9 

l.fiO 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75    1 

9 

1.75 

Carpenters 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75    i 

8 

2.75    ' 

8 

2.76 

ft 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60    1 

8 

2.50    t 

8 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50    1 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.40 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75    ' 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.26 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

Carpenters  (foremen), 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.25 

8 

8.26 

8 

8.t6 

9 

2.88 

8 

2.92 

8 

8.20 

8 

8.20 

8 

8.90 

Carpenters  (inside), 

9 

8.25 

9 

3.25 

9 

8.26    1 

8 

8.25 

8 

8.26 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00    1 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

9 

S.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.76 

8 

9.75 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.50. 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

J 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

Carpenters  (mill  hands),     . 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

Carpenters  (outside),  . 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.26 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

» 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Carpenters' helpers,     . 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.76 

Concreters, 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.0O 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Concreters*  helpers,     . 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Glaziers, 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

Laborers  (bnllding),    . 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

Laborers  (excavators), 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Painters  (fresco),. 

9 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

6.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

9 

5.00 

9 

6.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

8 

5.00 

9 

8.50 

9 

8.50 

9 

8.50 

8 

8.50 

8 

8.60 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.26 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

» 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

Painters  (fresco)  helpers,  . 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Painters  (hardwood  finishers),  . 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

Painters  (house), .... 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.65 

9 

2.65 

9 

2.65 

8 

2.65 

8 

2.66 

9 

2.5fl 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

8 

2.66 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.0A 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.80 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.86 

8 

2.36 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.26 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

8 

2.60 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Painters  (house)  foremen, . 

9 

2.75 

'        9 

2.76 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

8 

8.00 

Painters  (sign),     .... 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

8 

8.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

8 

2.50 

Painters  (sign  writers). 

9 

3.16% 

9 

8.m& 

9 

8.60 

8 

8.50 

8 

3.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

8.50 

8 

8.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

Painters  (sign  writers)  appren- 

tices  

9 

0.75 

9 

0.76 

9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Painters (slgrn  writers)  foremen, 

9 

3.50 

9 

8.50 

9 

4.00 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.50 

Painters  (sign  writers)  helpers, 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.66% 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Paper.hangers,     .... 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

9 

2.56 

8 

2.56 

8 

8.56 

.^l^ 
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Comparative  Hours  and 

Daily  Pay^  by  Occupations 

;  1900^1904  — 

Continued. 

Bkamchu  op  Occur  atiobb. 

1900 

1901 

1909 

199S 

1904 

Hoan 

Daily 
Fay 

Hours 

Daily 
Fay 

Hoars 

Daily 
Pay 

Hoan 

Dally 
Pay 

Hoars 

DaUy 
Pay 

BnlldlBS  -  Con 

Paper-hangers,      .... 

9 

$2.50 

8 

^•s 

8 

$8.00 

8 

$8.00 

8 

$8.00 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

8 

2.26 

8 

2.50 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

8 

2.36 

8 

2.86 

Plasterers, 

8 

8.75 

8 

8.76 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

S.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

9 

3.25 

9 

3.25 

8 

8.26 

8 

8.26 

8 

8.26 

Plasterers'  tenders, 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Plumbers, 

9 

3.50 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.50 

8 

3.60 

9 

3.50 

9 

8.50 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.50 

8 

8.60 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

Plumbers'  helpers, 

a 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

L.'iO 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

8 

1.26 

8 

1.25 

8 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

8 

1.26 

8 

1.26 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

i        9 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

8 

1.00 

Roofers  (gravel),  .... 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

Roofers  (gravel)  foremen, . 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

Roofers  (gravel)  helpers,    . 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.65 

10 

1.66 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

Roofers  (slate),     .... 

9 

8.20 

9 

3.20 

9 

8.20 

8 

8.20 

8 

8.20 

10 

8.50 

10 

3.60 

10 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

3.50 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

'        9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

Roofers  (slate)  foremen,    . 

10 

4.00 

10 

4.06 

10 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

Roofers  (slate)  helpers, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Roofers  (tin),        .... 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

9 

2.70 

1        9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

Roofers  (tin)  helpers,  . 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

>        9 

2.10 

9 

2.10 

Roofers'    helpers    (not     speci- 

fied  

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

Steam  fitters, 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

9 

3.0O 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

i        » 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

'        9 

2.75 

t        ^ 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

Steam  fitters*  helpers,   . 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

Stone  masons,        .... 

9 

8.26 

9 

3.25 

8 

.3.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

9 

3.24 

9 

8.24 

8 

8.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

3.60 

8 

8.20 

8 

3.20 

1        8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

9 

3.25 

9 

8.26 

8 

3.25 

8 

8.26 

8 

8.26 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

» 

3.00 

8 

8.20 

Stone  masons*  helpers. 

8 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

Stone  masons  (setters). 

9 

3.60 

9 

8.6U 

8 

8.60 

'        8 

3.60 

8 

8.60 

Stone  masons'  tenders, 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

« 

1.76 

8 

1.76 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

1        8 

2.40 

8 

2.40 

8 

2.40 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

1         ^ 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

Tile  masons, 

9 

4.05 

8 

4.06 

8 

4.06 

« 

4.50 

8 

4.50 

8 

3.50 

8 

3.60 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.50 

8 

4.60 

9 

3.50 

9 

3..'50 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00 

8 

4.25 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

1         8 

3.00 

Tile  masons'  heli>ers,   . 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

1        8 

2.50 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.25 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.75 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

i        8 

2.00 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.50 

8 

2.00 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands), 

10 

3.66?^ 

10 

8.66% 

10 

3.66% 

9 

3.66% 

9 

8.66% 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

8.00^ 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

9 

3.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.66^i» 

9 

2.66% 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

1        8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

i.iO 

Woodworkers  (mill  hands)  help- 

ers,         

10 

1.00 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

1 

9 

1.26 

uiyiLizen~D^ 
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Brabchbs  of  Ocodpatiobs. 

I9«d 

1 

1»«S 

1*M 

!••« 

1 

Hoars 

Dally 

Pay     1 

Boon 

Daily 
Piiy 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hoots 

Dslly 
Pay 

Boon 

1 

"^ 

Carriages. 

Blacksmiths, 

10 

$2.76 

10 

$2.76 

10 

$2.76 

9 

$2.75 

0 

♦^'2 

10 

2.A0 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.» 

Blacksmiths*  helpers,  . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.0U 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.eo 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

» 

1.75 

Painters, 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3-00 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

n 

S-50 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

2.«5 

Painters  (assistant),    . 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

1-ao 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

1.2* 

Trimmers, 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.70 

«.70 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

2.00 

Woodworkers,       .... 

10 

8.26 

10 

8.26 

10 

8.25 

9 

8.26 

8.35 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

«.OU 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

9 

2.76 

«.75 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.6C 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

2.50 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

l.» 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Woodworkers*  helpers, 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

Eleeirieal  Wartmrs. 

Electrical  workers. 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

Apprentices, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

En^neers. 

Box  factory, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

%M 

Brewery, 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

8' 

4.66% 

8 

4.0S% 

Brewery  (assistont),    . 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.60 

8 

3.50 

Hoisting, 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

S.50 

Quarry, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.00 

'  9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.85 

Firemen. 

Box  factory, 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.0O 

Brewery, 

9 

8.00- 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.83% 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

8 

2.83% 

8 

2.88% 

8 

2.8!P4 

Laundry,        

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.88V8 

9 

1.83^ 

Iron  Fonndriea. 

Laborers, 

9 

1.60 

0 

1.60 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

Melters 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

1.76 

9 

1.76 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Holders 

9 

3.26 

9 

8.26 

9 

8.60 

9 

8.60 

9 

8.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.28 

Holders'  helpers,  .... 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

I<aborem. 

Laborers  (general),      . 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.75 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.75 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

I<nnndrlea.* 

Bookkeepers 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.76 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Bundlers, 

10 

1.38% 

10 

1.33% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.00 

1       10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Clerks, 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

Ironers, 

10 

1.83% 

1       10 

1.33% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83^^ 

9 

l..«% 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

l.iS 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

Ironers (fancy) 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.60 

10 

1..10 

Ironers  (machine). 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Ironers  (shirt),      .... 

10 

1.33% 

10 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.88% 

9 

1-33% 

Manglers 

10 

i.a3% 

10 

1.83% 

9 

1.88% 

9 

1.88% 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

Manglers  (apprentices),      . 

10 

0.50 

10 

0.60 

10 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

9 

0.60 

Markers, 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

Markers  and  sorters,    . 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.38% 

9 

1.33% 

Polishers, 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

Sorters 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.26 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.60 

*  Machinery  usually  operated  only  five  days  a  week.'^ 
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Comparative  Hours  and 

DaUy  Pay^  by  OccupaUona 

;  1900-1904  — 

Contioaed. 

Bbaxohm  of  Oooupatiohb. 

lOOO 

1901 

1—9 

1»M 

19M 

I 

Boon 

Daily 

Pay 

Bomn 

Dally 
1^ 

Boor* 

Dslly 
Pay 

Honrt 

Daily   1 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Psy 

Starchere, 

10 

$1.25 

10 

$1.26 

9 

$1.26 

9 

$1.60 

9 

$1.60 

10 

l.W 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.25 

Washers  (hand),  .... 

10 

1.68% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

10 

1.2ft 

10 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

Washers  (machine),     . 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60    1 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00    1 

9 

2.00 

1 

Lathe  tenders,       .       .       .       . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Idachlnists, 

10 

8.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.26 

9 

3.26 

9 

8.60 

10 

3.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

10 

2.7ft 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

PrImtlMV,  PabllsMmv,  Mi4 

Bookbtm«lMV. 

Bookbinders,         .... 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

Compositors, 

10 

2.88^ 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

9 

8.20 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

9.75 

8 

2.8SVi 

8 

2.33% 

8 

2.83% 

8 

2.66?ii 

8 

2.66% 

8 

2.831^ 

8 

2.83% 

8 

2.33Vi, 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

10 

2.m^ 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.38% 

9 

2.88^^ 

9 

2.88% 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.66^^ 

8 

2.66?4 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.38% 

8 

2.38% 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.76 

9 

2.88% 

10 

2.00 

lu 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.26 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.16s?<, 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16?6 

9 

2.16% 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Compositors  (foremen), 

9 

4.16^i 

9 

4.16?i 

9 

4.16% 

9 

4.16% 

9 

5.00 

Compositors  (machine),     . 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.75 

Folders 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

10 

0.881^ 

10 

0.88% 

10 

0.83% 

10 

1.00 

10 

1.00 

Foremen 

9 

3.881.& 

9 

3.83% 

9 

8.88% 

9 

3.60 

9 

8.60 

Helpers, 

10 

1.66JJi 

10 

1.66% 

i      ^^ 

1.66% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.33% 

Press  feeders,        .... 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

0 

1.00 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.66J?<, 

9 

1.66?i, 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Pressmen, 

9 

2.76 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

10 

1.83M« 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00    1 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.6<B^ 

9 

1.83% 

:      9 

1.88% 

9 

1.83%, 

9 

1.88% 

Pressmen  (cylinder),  . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

8.00 

Pressmen  (machine),  . 
Pressmen  (machine)  foremen,  . 
Pressmen  (platen), 
Pressmen'shelpers,     . 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.16% 

9 

8.16^^ 

9 

3.16% 

9 

3.66% 

9 

8.66?^ 

9 

4.00 

9 

4.00    , 

9 

4.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.26    1 

10 

2.60 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50    ^ 

9 

1.50 

8 

l.BO 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.75 

Proofreaders  (com  nosing  room), 
Proofreaders  (head),  . 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75    . 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83^4 

9 

3.50 

9 

3.50 

9 

8..% 

9 

8.50 

Stereotypers, 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

8.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.331r& 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

Stereotypers*  helpers, . 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.50 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.83%' 

8 

2.83% 

Shoe  Faetorlea. 

) 

1 

Bench  girls  (stitching  room),     . 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

1        « 

2.00 

9 

2.00    1 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

'        9 

1.75 

9 

1.75    ' 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

'        9 

1.50 

9 

1.50    , 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00    1 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

Cutters, 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.75 

Cutters  (linings),  .... 
Cutters  (sole-leather  room). 

10 

2.26 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

10 

1.50     , 

9 

1.50    1 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50    1 

9 

1.50 

Cutters  (soles),      .... 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25    ' 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.25    1 

9 

2.25 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00    ! 

9 

2.00 

Helpers  (sole-leather  room), 
Lining  markers,    ... 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

10 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

O.J*0 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

Packers, 

10 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50    1 

9 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75    , 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00    . 

9 

1.00 

Pasters  (stitching  room),    . 
Tack  pullers  and  htst  boys, 

10 
10 

0.60    1 
1.60 

9 
9 

0.60 
1.50 

9 
9 

0.60 
1.60 

9 
9 

0.60 
1.50 

9 
9 

0.60 
1.60 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.26 

9 

1.25 

10 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

0 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

9 

1.00 

10 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

9 

0.80 

L;k 

jlliZeo  I 
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Comparative  Hours  and 

Daily  Pay^  by  Occupations 

;  1900-1904  — 

Ck)ntinaed. 

lOOO 

1901 

1999 

1»M 

■••4 

BSAKCHU  OF  OCOCPATIOKS. 

Hoars 

Dally 
P«7 

Hoars 

Dally 
1^7 

Hoar* 

Dally 
Pay 

HooTi 

DaQy 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 

p«y 

ShMt  Metwa  «••«•. 

Cornice  makers,    .       .       .       . 

9 

$8.00 

9 

$8.00 

8 

$8.00 

8 

$8.00 

8 

$8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

Cornice  makers  (foremen), 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

S 

8.60 

Cornice  makerD*  apprentices,    . 

9 

0.76 

9 

0.75 

8 

0.76 

8 

0.76 

8 

0.75 

Cornice  makers'  helpers,     . 

9 

1.60 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

Sheet  metal  workers,   . 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

«.76 

9 

2.75 

9 

2.76 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

«.50 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

S.OO 

8 

S.OO 

8 

2.00 

8 

2.26 

8 

2.26 

8 

2.2S 

Sheet  metal  workers*  helpers,    . 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.50 

Steel  workers  (ceiling). 

9 

2.^ 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

St»blena«M. 

Stablemen, 

10 

2.381^ 

10 

2.88% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.87% 

10 

2.87% 

10 

2.87% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.88% 

10 

2.88% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.75 

1« 

1.88% 

10 

1.88% 

Stablemen  (brewery)  first, . 

10 

2.831^ 

10 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

.     9 

2.88% 

Stablemen  (brewery)  nhfht. 
Stablemen  (brewery)  other. 

10 

2.88^ 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2.88% 

1        9 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

10 

2.83Mi 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2.88% 

1      ,^ 

2.88% 

9 

2.88% 

Stablemen  (concreters), 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

Stablemen  (express),  . 
Stablemen  (wooden  boxes). 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25 

•tome. 

Free-stonecutters, 

8 

8.62 

8 

8.52 

8 

8.62 

8 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

Granite  catters 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

1        9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

9 

2.80 

8 

8.00 

8 

8.00 

Quarrymen, 

,        9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

1.80 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

1        9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.80 

9 

2.00 

9 

1.80 

Quarrymen  (laborers), 
Sandstone  cotters, 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

9 

1.62 

8 

8.62 

8 

8.62 

8 

8.62 

8 

4.00 

» 

4.00 

Stores  »ii4  F«m»eea. 

• 

Blackers, 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

Bufifers,   . 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

8.25 

Core  makers, . 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Flask  makers, 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25 

Iron-pattern  tilers, 

10 

l.SSVii 

10 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.88% 

9 

1.88% 

Iron-pattern  fitters, 
Machinists,     . 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60  ; 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.60 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.25    ' 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

9 

2.26 

Machinists*  helpers, 

10 

1.83V^ 

10 

i.8;ni 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

Melters,  . 

10 
10 

3.00 
2.00 

10 
10 

3.00 
2.00 

9 
9 

3.00 
2.00 

9 
9 

8.00 
2.00 

1! 

8.00 

Mounters, 

2.00 

Nickel  platers. 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

Plate-iron  workers. 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2,00 

9 

2.00 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  workers,      . 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.60 

9 

2.50 

Wood-pattern  makers, 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.76 

9 

2.76 

9 

8.00 

9 

3.00 

Swlichnaeii. 

Surface,  day 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.20 

10 

2.20 

Surface,  night       .... 

10 

1 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.30 

10 

2.30 

Te»matera. 

Bakery  (one  horse),     . 

,      10 

1.662<, 

10 

1.66% 
*1.6«% 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

12 

•1.66^b 

12 

12 

♦1.83% 

12 

•2.00 

12 

•2.00 

Bottling,  brewery  (one  horse),  . 

tio 

2.83Vi, 

9 

2.33% 

t8 

2.33% 

\l 

2.83% 

«^2 

2.»% 

Bottling,  brewery  (two  horse), . 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Brewerv  (depot  — two  horse),   . 

10 

2.66aj, 

10 

2.66% 

9 

2.66% 

9 

2.66^^ 

9 

2.66% 

Brewery  (route  — two  horse),    . 

10 

2.831^ 

10 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.83% 

Brewery  (strikers). 

10 

2.16% 

1    1® 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

9 

2.16% 

Building, 

10 

1.76 

1      10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

Builders'  finish 

10 

1.50 

10 

l.-W 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.68% 

10 

l..%8% 

Concreters, 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Concreters  and  roofers. 

10 

1.66^'h 

10 

i.mk 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Express, 

Foremen, 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

3.88% 

10 

3.33% 

10 

8.83% 

10 

8.83% 

10 

4.25 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.66% 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.60 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.33Va 

:    10 

2.33% 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

8.00 

10 

2.33l^ 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.88% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.88% 

10 

2.33i,a 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.163^ 

10 

2.85% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.88% 

•  Also  commission  of  $3  a  week. 

t  Eight  months  10  hours,  four  months  nine  hours. 

I  Six  months  nine  hours,  six  months  eight  hours.  , , 

§  Six  montlis  10  hours,  six  months  nine  hours. 
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ComparcUive  Hours  and 

Daily  Pay,  by  Occvpations 

:  1900-1904  — Covlq\xx^%^. 

lfNM» 

I9di 

1 

190S 

1M8 

19M 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Daily 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

Hours 

Dally 
Pay 

T«amsl«rs  —  Con. 

Foremen, 

10 

$2.00 

10 

$2.00 

10 

$2.38%' 

10 

$2.88% 

10 

$2.38% 

10 

l.SHV^ 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.16?^ 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

Furniture  movers, 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Furniture  movers*  helpers, 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Helpers, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.38% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.88% 

10 

1.83l^ 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.16?H 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16^6 

10 

1.66if'8 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00    , 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.0O 

10 

2.16% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

Iron  foundries,     .       .       .       . 

» 

1.76 

9 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

Laundries, 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.83% 

9 

1.83% 

10 

1.66411 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66a8 

9 

1.664ii 

Piano  und  furniture  (one  horse). 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Piano  and  furniture  (two  horse) , 

11 

2.16% 

11 

2.16%' 

U 

2.16?i 

11 

2.16% 

10 

2.38% 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Piano  and  furniture  helpers, 
Stone  cuttlnj^  (one  horse),  . 
Wood,    coal,    and    grain   (one 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25    ' 

10 

2.25 

10 

2.26 

horse), 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Wood,  coal,    and    grain    (two 

horse) 

10 

1.75 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25    I 

10 

2.26 

Wooden  boxes  (one  horse), 

10 

1-66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Wooden  boxes  (two  horse), 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

?S^ 

One  horse, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.0<) 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.25 

10 

1.88^ 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

9 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75    ; 

10 

2.0O    , 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66J?^ 

10 

l.B6% 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

200 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

l.*i6a^! 
1.66% 
1.50    1 

10 

l.i*7% 

10 

1.87Va 
1.83% 

10 

1.87% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

10 

1.8:n& 

10 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.50 

10 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    t 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50    ; 

9 

1.50    ' 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.50    1 

10 

1.50    1 

9 

1.60 

9 

1.50 

10 

1.33% 

10 

1.33V8 

9 

1.38% 

9 

1.33% 

9 

1.33% 

10 

1.25' 

10 

1.25    1 

10 

1.50    1 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.25 

10 

1.25 

9 

1.25    1 

9 

1.25 

9 

1.26 

Two  horse, 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.88ya: 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.60 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2-38%| 
2.33% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.08 

10 

2.08 

10 

10 

2.3:J% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.38Mi 

10 

2.33%. 

10 

2.38% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00    I 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.0« 

9 

2.25 

9 

2.25    1 

9 

2.25 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.88% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.83% 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

.9 

1.66% 

9 

1.66% 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.60 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.83% 

10 

].5<i 

10 

1.50 

9 

1.50 

9 

1.60  ; 

9 

1.50 

Three  horse,  .       .       . 

10 

2.16% 

10 

2.16% 

10 

1.^ 

10 

2.60    1 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2..% 

10 

2.50    1 

10 

2.50 

Three  or  four  horse,     . 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

9 

1.75 

9 

1.76    ' 

1        9 

1.75 

Four  horse, 

10 

2.83% 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.663?^ 

10 

2.66?i» 

10 

2.66% 

10 

1.66?^ 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75  ^ 
2.25  ^ 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.16% 

Five  horse, 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

10 

10 

2.33% 

10 

2.33% 

Harness  cleaners 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50 

10 

1.50    , 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.75 

Ttnamlfths. 

Tinsmiths, 

9 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

9 

3.00 

9 

8.00    , 

9 

3.00 

8 

3.00 

8 

8.00 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.75 

8 

2.76 

8 

2.76 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

9 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.60 

8 

2.50 

8 

2.50 

Tinsmiths*  helpers, 

9 

1.50 

8 

1.60 

8 

1.50    1 

i 

8 

1.50 

8 

1.50 

Tool  Slftorpoiiers. 

< 

Tool  sharpeners,   .... 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80 

8 

2.80    1 

8 

3.00    i 

8 

3.00 

Cpholsiorors. 

Upholsterers 

10 

2.76 

10 

2.75 

10 

2.75    1 

10 

3.00    ! 

10 

8.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.50 

10 

3.00    i 

10 

8.00 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.-25 

10 

2.26 

10 

2.60    1 

10 

2.50 

10 

1.831,6 

10 

1.83% 

10 

1.83^i 

10 

2.00    1 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

10 

1.75 

10 

1.76 

10 

2.00 

Wot«lunem. 

Day, 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.662^ 

10 

1.88% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.00 

Night, 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.66% 

10 

1.83% 

10 

2.00 

10 

2.88% 

Night  (brewery),  .... 

10 

3.00 

10 

3.00 

9 

3.33% 

9 

8.83% 

9 

2-SJ^ 

10 

2.66% 

10 

2.66% 

1 

9 

2.88% 

9 

2.83% 

9 

2.88% 
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REVIEW  OP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  October  31,  1904. 


Generally  speaking,  from  the  reports  made  to  this  office,  it  is  apparent 
that  conditions  affecting  employment  and  earnings  were  slightly  better 
during  the  past  six  months  than  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.* 
As  was  stated  at  that  time,  there  was  a  feeling  among  manufacturers  tlmt 
the  depression  was  of  a  temporary  character.  With  the  exception  of  the 
cotton  goods  industry,  all  of  the  manufacturers  visited  in  October  reported 
that  prospects  were  bright  and  encouraging  and  all  things  promised  a  re- 
vival of  industry  as  soon  as  the  election  excitement  subsided. 

T/ie  Textile  Industries. 

The  worst  situation,  at  the  time  of  our  semi-annual  visitation,  was 
found  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  The  situation  as  it  stood  at  the  close 
of  last  April  was  further  affected,  and  adversely,  by  a  strike  among  the 
cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River.  Only  nine  mills  were  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  Agent's  visit,  viz. :  The  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Mill, 
Conanicut  Mills,  Barnaby  Mills,  Kerr  Thread  Mills,  American  Printing 
Co.,  Algonquin  Printing  Co.,  Sanford  Spinning  Co.,  Globe  Yam  Mills, 
and  the  Stevens  Manufacturing  Co.  All  other  mills  were  shut  down  as 
the  result  of  poor  business  and  a  strike  which  began  July  25  after  an 
announcement  by  the  managements  of  all  the  coarse  goods  mills  of  a 
proposed  reduction  in  wages  of  121/^  per  cent. 

Prior  to  this  time  some  of  the  mills  had  closed  and  others  were 
running  at  reduced  hours,  some  three  days  in  the  week  only,  and  part 
every  alternate  week,  in  the  endeavor  to  tide  over  adverse  conditions. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  conferences  have  been  held  between  the 
representatives  of  the  striking  employees  and  the  manufacturers,  but  no 
solution  of  the  labor  situation  was  found.  The  claim  of  the  manufacturers 
is  that  with  the  high  price  of  cotton,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  goods 
at  a  profit  in  view  of  the  present  selling  price.  As  the  operatives  decline 
to  accept  the  reduced  wages  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  mills  does  not 
seem  probable  for  the  present.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  strike 
has  in  one  way  been  beneficial  to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  by  shutting 
down  they  have  been  able  to  sell  odd  lots  of  goods  that  have  been 
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accumulating  for  some  time  and  that  when  the  mills  reopen  it  will  be 
with  the  advantage  of  clean  storehouses.  Orders  have  generally  been  for 
small  lots  of  cloth  this  year,  a  condition  also  found  in  other  lines.* 

The  mills  of  New  Bedford  have  likewise  had  a  very  dull  Summer, 
and  shut-downs  during  the  Sunmier  months  of  longer  or  shorter  duration 
have  been  resorted  to  as  in  Fall  River.  One  of  the  largest  mills  has  run 
only  four  days  a  week  during  part  of  the  time.  There  have  been  more 
inquiry  and  better  sales  for  goods  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks  in  this 
city  than  there  were  during  either  the  Spring  or  Summer  months,  but 
demand  is  not  over  active  now.  It  is  predicted  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  manufacturers  that  when  the  many  looms  now  idle  shall  start 
up,  prices  will  stiffen  somewhat.  A  better  feeling  is  reported  among  the 
conmiission  houses  of  New  York. 

In  Lawrence,  matters  have  followed  the  general  course  observed  in 
other  cotton-mill  districts.  The  largest  mill  was  able  to  dispose  of  its 
product  during  the  Summer  and  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that,  although 
earlier  in  the  season  it  was  a  question  whether  the  mill  would  be  able  to 
run  during  the  Summer  on  full  time  or  not,  it  happily  has  been  able  to 
do  so  and  is  now  operating  to  practically  full  capacity.  Some  of  the 
other  mills,  however,  have  been  closed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  one 
of  them  for  13  weeks,  eight  of  which  were  devoted  to  a  rearrangement  of 
the  plant.  In  all  lines  of  cotton  manufacture  in  this  city,  particularly  in 
the  yarn  mills,  there  have  been  signs  of  increased  activity  for  about  six 
weeks  and  in  some  lines  sales  are  increasing  every  day,  but  unless  there 
is  a  change  for  the  better  in  selling  prices  the  outlook  is  not  bright. 
Mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  ginghams  have  been  run  regularly  all 
Summer,  but  the  product  did  not  begin  to  move  satisfactorily  until  the 
first  part  of  September.  The  mills,  with  two  exceptions,  are  running 
practically  full ;  the  two  referred  to  as  not  running  full  being  employed 
up  to  85  and  90  per  cent  of  their  respective  capacities. 

In  Lowell,  business  has  been  very  quiet.  One  of  the  mills  has  been 
closed  since  July  30,  and  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  state 
when  it  will  resume  operations.  One  of  the  officials  stated  that  the  clos- 
ing for  any  lengthy  period  works  an  injury  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to 
the  employee,  from  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  skilful  operatives  find 
employment  in  other  places,  oftentimes  taking  the  place  of  those  less  skilful, 
^  80  that  when  the  local  mill  resumes  it  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  unskilled 
labor,  and  it  is  several  months  before  it  reaches  its  normal  condition,  in- 
volving a  great  financial  loss  to  the  employer.  Lowell  mill  men  state 
that  they  are  unable  to  advance  the  selling  value  of  the  product  suflScient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  even  at  the  present  price  of  raw  cotton. 
In  Chicopee,  business  has  greatly  decreased.  Mills  have  run  only 
four  days  a  week  for  the  past  three  months.     One  started  on  full  time 

*  See  report  of  the  Fall  River  textile  strike,  page  320. 
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October  3,  while  the  others  do  not  see  any  prospect  for  better  conditions 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  considered  that  the  war  in  the  East  is  the 
cause  of  depression,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  local  product  is  for 
export  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  market  quotations  of  raw  cotton  for  April 
8  and  October  1 ,  showing  also  the  decreases  in  amounts  and  percentages  : 

Price  per  Pound  of  Raw  Cotton, 


1 
Uplands 

Oc 

1 

LF                 1 

October  1. 
I0M 

DBCKBA8K8  IW  OCTOBKB  AS 

COMPARHD  WITH  APBIL  III  AMOXnm 

AUD  FBRCkKTAOltS 

KlVDS. 

April  8. 

October  ij 

AprU8, 

Upiands 

Ou(r 

AmoanU 

Percent- 
agei 

28.7 
28.9 
29.3 
29.6 
30.1 

AmooDU 

Peroeat- 
ages 

Good,      

Strict  Middling,    .... 

Middling, 

Strict  Low, 

Low 

CenU 
15.35 
15.25 
15.00 
14.85 
14.60 

CenU    1 

10.95    1 

10.85 

10.60 

10.45 

10.20 

CenU 
15.90 
15.50 
15.25 
15.10 
14.85 

1 
CenU    i 
11.20 
11.10    , 
10.85    1 
10.70    , 
10.45 

CenU 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

CenU 
4.70 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

29.6 
28.4 
2i?.9 
29.1 
29.6 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  cost  of  new  cotton  has 
decreased  during  the  past  six  months  selling  prices  have  not  been  at  all 
satisfactory  and  show  no  signs  of  present  improvement.  Except  in  Fall 
Kiver  wages  have  not  changed  since  April. 

In  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  business  has  been  very  good 
during  the  six  months,  and  the  prospects  are  looking  very  favorable  for 
its  continuance  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Mills  are  running  on  full 
time  and  up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity.  While  the  cost 
of  cotton  yarn  has  slightly  decreased,  worsted  yarn  has  advanced,  but  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  selling  prices,  for  the  reason  that  the  orders 
were  taken  and  must  be  filled  regardless  of  the  cost  of  materials. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alpacas,  business  has  continued  about  the  same 
as  for  the  previous  six  months  and  the  prospect  is  considered  very  good 
for  its  continuance.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  nearly  up  to 
their  full  capacity.  Cost  of  raw  materials  has  advanced,  while  selling 
prices  remain  practically  unchanged. 

In  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  business  is  reported  as  being  verj^ 
dull.  Since  July  the  mills  have  only  been  run  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
their  full  capacity,  but  they  are  expecting  to  increase  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  manufacture  of  satinets,  mills  have  run  on  full  time,  and  up 
to  full  capacity,  but  prospects  are  hot  looking  quite  as  favorable  for  a 
continuation.  Orders  do  not  come  in  as  fast  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  for  better  times  after  the 
Fall  elections  are  over.  The  best  grade  of  tailoi-s'  clippings  are  rather 
scarce  and  prices  have  slightly  advanced ;  othei*wise,  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  remains  about  the  same. 

Staple  goods  are  about  as  active  as  usual.  Mills,  both  woolen  and 
worsted,  are  running  generally  at  from  80  per  cent  of  up  to  full  capacity. 
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Wages  have  not  changed  in  these  lines  of  manu&cture  since  our  Spring 
report.  Wool  is  higher  by  five  per  cent  in  all  grades  than  it  was  in  the 
Spring  and  good  selections  are  scarce.  Choice  lots  have  been  all  taken 
up  for  some  time.  Prices  hold  firm  also  with  prospects  of  a  still  further 
advance.  Selling  prices  are  higher  in  both  woolens  and  worsteds,  and 
the  trade  generally  accepted  the  changes  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
price  of  raw  stock. 

Leather  and  Boots  and  Shoes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heavy  upper  leather,  business  has  been  rather 
dull  during  the  six  months,  and  the  prospects  are  not  looking  very  favor- 
able for  any  improvement  as  yet.  The  scarcity  of  hides  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  them,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  strike  of  the  beef 
packers,  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  tanneries.  Selling  prices 
of  upper  leather  remain  very  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency,  if  possible  to 
obtain  it.  One  of  the  firms  in  Woburn  moved  its  machinery  to  Milford, 
New  Hampshire,  last  July,  and  the  only  part  of  its  business  conducted 
in  this  State  is  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather,  and  this  part  has  been 
suspended  for  several  weeks.        ^ 

Sheep  leather  manufacturers  have  experienced  fiiUy  as  good  a  season 
thus  far  this  year  as  last.  Factories,  as  a  rule,  are  being  run  up  to  their 
full  capacity,  and  some  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  orders  during 
the  past  two  weeks  on  account  of  lack  of  skins.  The  order  of  the  Treas-  ' 
ury  Department  at  Washington  temporarily  placing  a  duty  upon  pickled 
shee{^kins,  which  was  issued  in  October,  was  not  wholly  an  unmixed 
evil,  as  the  anxiety  of  buyers  to  secure  the  finished  product  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  rise  in  prices  enabled  some  manufacturers  who  had  over  accumu- 
lations of  certain  kinds  of  stock  to  sell  them  at  acceptable  prices. 

Demand  for  fancy  sheep  leather  has  not  been  as  good  this  Summer  as 
it  was  a  year  ago ;  but  deficiency  in  this  line  has  been  fully  compensated 
in  the  call  for  regular  lines.  The  market  for  colors  is  more  pronounced 
this  season  than  for  blacks.  Raw  stock  is  getting  scarcer  every  day,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  improvement  in  the  sources  of  supply  ;  consequently 
prices  for  skins  are  very  high  and  firm ;  and  although  prices  for  finished 
leather  have  stiffened  somewhat,  the  margin  for  profit  is  very  small. 

There  is  good  demand,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  plump,  heavy 
goat  leather,  especially  in  colors;  but  the  trade  in  medium  weight  and 
light  black  leather  is  exceedingly  dull  and  has  been  slow  all  Summer. 
This  season  has  been  one  of  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  colors  are  to  be 
in  demand  in  the  near  future.  Foreign  trade  dropped  off  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  but  began  to  improve  in  September.  It  is  noted  in 
some  quarters  that  an  inquiry  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  finished  skins  has 
been  developing  since  the  first  of  October. 

Shoe  manufacturers  are  putting  better  leather  into  shoes  this  year, 
and  while  a  year  ago  the  heavy  skins  had  a  slow  sale  and  much  of  it  was 
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being  held  in  stock  at  the  factories  for  that  reason,  this  year  conditions 
are  reversed  with  reference  to  the  grades  in  most  demand.  Calf  leather 
shows  fully  as  good  a  demand  this  year  as  last,  with  no  prospects  of  a 
decrease  in  the  business.  As  in  the  case  of  goat  leather,  the  better  grades 
are  selling  the  best  this  year.  The  high  priced  shoes  manufactured  this 
year  are  all  made  with  dull  calf  tops.  The  season  just  ending  has  been 
the  best  one  for  box-calf  leather  ever  known,  but  it  is  noted  that  demand 
is  working  in  the  direction  of  velours. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  both  calf  and  goat  skins  continues  to  trouble 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  calfskins  advanced  in  June  and  grows  firmer 
each  day,  the  increase  being  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  both  foreign  and 
domestic  skins.  Selling  prices  are  fully  one  cent  a  foot  higher  now 
than  in  the  Spring ;  but  even  this  does  not  cover  the  advance  in  the  raw 
material.  Factories,  as  a  rule,  are  running  full  time  but  not  up  to  full 
capacity.     Collections  are  fair. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  all  of  this  year.  The  Spring  season  showed  much  activity 
and  held  out  well  at  the  end.  A  large  volume  of  business  is  being  done 
this  Fall,  although,  so  far,  not  quite  {^  large  in  women's  shoes  as  was 
done  last  year  in  the  same  season.  Still  no  complaint  is  heard  that  the 
call  for  foot-wear  in  this  line  is  not  satisfactory.  In  men's  wear  the 
manufacturers  report  a  larger  amount  of  business  done  this  Fall  than  last, 
which  estimate,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  by  that  standard,  is  borne  out 
by  the  record  of  shipments. 

In  Brockton,  some  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  shoes,  althou^ 
having  a  greatly  increased  capacity  over  that  of  last  year,  find  it 
simply  impossible  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  Indications  point  to  a 
strong  call  for  next  Spring's  goods  with  a  good  predominance  of  russet 
shoes.  The  season  for  men's  wear  held  out  much  later  this  Fall  than  last 
year. 

A  peculiarity  noted  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  wear,  during  the 
past  season,  has  been  the  receipt  of  orders  for  much  smaller  lots  than 
usual  and  these  for  quick  delivery,  one  establishment  reporting  that 
instead  of  60  and  75  case  lots  usually  ordered  from  them  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  calls  this  season  have  been  generally  for  seven  and  eight  case 
lots  ;  and  yet  the  volume  of  business  done  by  this  concern  was  in  the  total 
greatly  ahead  of  that  done  last  year  during  the  same  season  ;  nor  was  this 
an  exceptional  instance  of  this  manifestation.  The  making  of  numerous 
difierent  styles  of  shoes  by  manufacturers  of  late  is  conducive  to  this 
method  of  buying,  in  order  that  the  buyer  may  not  be  caught  with  too 
many  goods  of  an  undesirable  pattern  in  stock.  Manufacturers  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  shoes  report  that  demand  this  year  is  for  a  smoother, 
better  looking  shoe  at  the  same  price. 

In  the  foreign  markets,  trade  has  increased  this  jnear  with  England ; 
Mexico  shows  considerable  advance  in  orders ;  trade  with  Cuba  has  fSftllen 
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off;  while  that  with  South  Amerioa,  so  far  as  Lynn  is  concerned,  has 
practically  been  dropped. 

lu  the  slipper  trade,  demand  at  present  is  not  quite  up  to  that  of 
the  same  season  of  last  year,  although  the  season  was  a  little  better  than 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  Haverhill,  business  has  not  been  so  good  as  for  the  previous  six 
months,  nor  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Manufacturers 
are,  however,  looking  forward  for  better  times,  and  the  prospects  are 
certainly  looking  brighter.  Orders  are  arriving,  although  some  of  them 
are  for  late  delivery.  The  prevailing  demand  seems  to  be  for  russet, 
tans,  and  patent  leather  uppers.  Many  are  calling  for  white  canvas  shoes, 
while  goat  and  calf  skins  are  equally  in  demand.  Colored  kangaroo  kid 
will  be  used  in  the  finer  grades  of  low-cut  shoes.  The  depression  in  the 
shoe  business  in  this  city  during  the  past  year  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  have  changed  the  grade  of  shoes 
made,  and  time  is  required  to  build  up  a  new  trade.  A  few  years  ago 
Haverhill  was  considered  the  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheapest  grade  of  shoes,  but  to-day  most  of  the  factories  are  producing 
better  and  higher  grades,  and  some  of  them  manufacture  the  highest 
priced  and  finest  grade  of  shoes  placed  upon  the  market.  The  same 
statement  can  also  be  made  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  slippers. 
Fully  a  dozen  firms  in  this  city  manufacture  the  finest  grades  of  women's 
and  misses'  slippers  known  to  the  trade. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  three  cities  visited. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  actual  running  time  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  employees  are  on  piece  work,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
factories  are  running  between  50  and  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 

Stock,  particularly  calf  leather  and  heavy  goat,  is  very  firm  in  price. 
Soles  have  advanced  also.  Linings  fell  off  somewhat  during  July  and 
August,  but  a  reaction  occurred,  and  they  have  now  almost  reached 
the  prices  which  prevailed  before  the  decline.  Better  selections  at  the 
same  price  can  now  be  obtained  in  medium  and  lower  grades  of  goat 
leather. 

Selling  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were,  with  perhaps  a 
better  shoe  for  the  same  money  this  Fall,  if  anything.  Generally  speak- 
ing, all  dealers  are  trying  to  make  the  best  shoe  that  they  can  for  the 
price  charged  to  secure  trade. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill 
for  the  six  months  ending  October  1  was  196,066,  as  against  215,598  for 
the  previous  six  months  ending  April  9,  and  221,598  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  last  year. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  months  ending 
October  1,  1904,  aggregated  323,617  cases,  as  compared  with  290,991  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  308,772  cases  for  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding  (ending  April,  1904). 
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Machinery^  Metallic  Goods^  and  Kindred  Products. 

.  These  lines  of  business  have  followed  the  general  rule  in  experiencinof 
a  dull  Sununer.  An  improvement  has  been  shown  during  the  past  two 
months  even  over  the  conditions  of  a  year  ago.  The  establishments  visited 
are  running  full  time  and  up  to  about  60  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 

There  have  been  slight  advances  in  the  wages  paid  in  individual 
cases,  but  the  general  wage  scale  remains  as  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  re- 
port,  but  in  some  quarters  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  orders  ahead,  as  a 
rule,  and  that  selling  prices  have  been  considerably  cut  during  the  Sunmier 
months  in  order  to  stimulate  business. 

Leather  Machinery.  There  is  not  so  much  inquiry  or  demand  for 
manufactures  in  this  line  this  year  as  last  by  quite  a  margin.  Leather 
£BU3tories  are  better  supplied  with  improved  machinery  now  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  leather  manufacturing  business  is  rather 
dull  in  Europe,  which  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  situation. 
Establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  are  running  fall  time  but  not 
above  90  per  cent  of  their  nominal  capacity. 

Textile  Machinery.  Business  h^  greatly  increased  in  this  line,  fully 
40  per  cent  more  persons  being  employed  than  at  the  last  report  in  April. 
Most  of  the  machinery  manufactured  is  for  the  Southern  mills.  Manu- 
facturers are  feeling  encouraged  and  consider  that  the  prospects  look 
very  favorable  for  the  future.  Orders  still  continue  to  arrive.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  and  nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

Boilers^  etc.  Establishments  in  this  line  had  a  very  dull  business 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  August  when  there  was  a  change  for  the  better 
and  quite  a  brisk  demand  was  experienced  lasting  until  about  the  first  of 
October ;  but  since  then  it  has  declined,  and  at  present  there  is  no  work 
at  all  in  the  market.  It  is  reported  in  some  quarters  that  many  shops 
are  discharging  men  from  lack  of  orders.  Establishments  are  running  at 
from  half  of  up  to  full  capacity  on  old  orders.  Raw  stock  is  a  trifle 
easier  and  selling  prices  are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been. 

Bobbins.  The  past  Summer  has  been  a  very  quiet  one  in  this  indus- 
try, very  much  more  so  than  for  the  same  season  last  year,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  improvement  thus  far  this  Fall.  Establishments  are  gener- 
ally running  full  time  but  at  only  about  half  capacity. 

Kitchen  Utensils.  A  good  demand  started  in  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facturing about  September  which  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  a 
year  ago  at  this  season.  The  past  Summer,  however,  has  been  a  very 
quiet  one.  Factories  visited  are  working  full  time  but  at  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  their  capacities.  The  price  of  tin-plate  dropped  15  cents  a 
box  in  July  and  is  very  low  now.  Iron  sheets  are  lower  than  they  ever 
were  before.  Selling  prices  have  fallen  somewhat  under  sharp  competi- 
tion for  a  limited  market. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  machinery  in  Boston  and  vicinity, 
business  has  not  been  as  good  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  nor  as  good 
as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  although  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  great  .deal  better  than  it  was  during  the  Summer  months.  Man- 
ufiEicturers  report  that  the  improvement  commenced  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  they  are  looking  forward  for  its  continuance.  One  of 
the  large  firms  manufacturing  blowers,  engines,  etc.,  which  had  its  plant 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago,  has  removed  to  a  new  fac- 
tory at  Readville,  and  has  increased  output.  In  the  manufacture  of 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  business  has  been  rather  quiet  in  most  branches 
during  the  Summer  months,  but  it  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
two  months,  especially  in  the  iron  foundries  and  the  establishments  en- 
gaged in  sheet  metal  for  buildings ;  but  it  is  not  considered  that  the 
prospects  at  the  present  time  are  very  favorable  for  its  continuance. 

Business  in  the  Worcester  machine  shops  has  been  rather  quiet  during 
the  past  six  months,  falling  ofi*  considerably  from  the  amount  done  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  decrease  has  been  mostly  in  the 
establishments  manufacturing  textile  machinery,  although  the  manufac- 
turers of  machine  tools,  rolling  mills,  and  paper-box  machinery  report  a 
decrease  in  business  also.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers,  business 
has  slightly  increased  over  the  past  six  months,  but  it  has  not  been  as  good 
as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Establishments  are  running 
on  full  time,  but  only  to  about  65  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity.  In  the 
manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  business  has  been  very  quiet, 
but  at  the  present  time  improvement  is  noted  and  manufacturers  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  more  prosperous  time.  In  the  manufacture  of  wire  and 
wire  goods,  the  prospects  are  looking  more  favorable,  but  they  are  not  as 
encouraging  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  the  iron  foundries,  business 
is  reported  to  be  uiiproving  during  the  past  month.  The  foundries  have 
had  trouble  with  the  molders  during  the  past  six  months,  but  have  been  able 
to  obtain  all  the  help  required,  and  claim  that  they  can  obtain  all  they  want. 
At  the  present  they  are  running  what  is  termed  an  ' '  open  shop. "  Establish- 
ments are  running  on  full  time,  but  only  up  to  about  70  per  cent  of  their 
full  capacity. 

The  Building  Trader. 

The  past  Summer  has  been  unusually  quiet,  there  having  been  very 
little  heavy  building  done  in  the  State  until  within  the  past  seven  weeks. 
Residential  construction  has  also  been  extremely  limited,  and  speculatiye 
operations  which  were  so  active  a  few  years  ago  have  disappeared  for  the 
time  being.  Some  districts  have  been  rather  overbuilt,  so  that  not  much 
more  new  work  can  be  expected  from  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Con- 
siderable activity  has  been  manifested  in  public  construction  such  as  munic- 
ipal and  county  work,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  altemtionsand  repairing 
has  furnished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
during  the  Summer.    There  is  practically  no  new  heavy  work  in  the  market 
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in  Boston  at  present,  and  the  architects  have  no  plans  upon  their  tables. 
Very  few  of  the  plans  for  high  grade  private  residences  upon  which  builders 
figured  during  the  early  Spring  resulted  in  awards  for  construction,  the 
prevailing  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  being  generally  cited  as  pro- 
hibitive. Notwithstanding  the  dullness  manifested  in  the  Boston  market, 
a  good  deal  of  activity  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  State  daring  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  at  the  present  time  quite  a  large  amount  of 
heavy  building  and  alterations  is  being  done.  The  movement  is  so  widely 
distributed  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  local  incident,  but  suggests 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  in  the  near  future.  Among 
the  most  important  operations  under  way  may  be  mentioned  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  Taconic  Mills  in  Pittsfield,  and  a  new  room  added  to  factory 
of  the  Keith  Paper  Company  at  Turner's  Falls.  Plans  are  being  matured 
for  a  large  storehouse  to  be  erected  by  the  latter  establishment.  Worcester 
has  a  large  remodeling  job  under  way,  and  reports  that  construction 
work  has  been  better  than  for  the  previous  six  months. 

In  Peabody,  a  large  wooden  factory  is  being  erected  for  the  National 
Calf  Skin  Company  ;  the  A.  E.  Lawrence  Leather  Company  is  construct- 
ing a  new  brick  power  house.  The  Boston  and  Northern  Street  Kailway 
Company  contemplate  erecting  in  Salem  a  large  car  bam  and  power 
house,  the  contract  for  which  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  In  Boston,  the 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.  is  constructing  a  large  addition  to  its  shoe  factory. 
The  Norfolk  Suburban  Street  Railway  Co.  is  to  build  a  new  car  bam  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  contract  not  yet  awarded. 

In  New  Bedford,  the  Kilbum  Manufacturing  Company  is  erecting  a 
new  mill ;  and  a  contract  has  been  awarded  for  an  addition  to  the  Beacon 
Manufacturing  Company's  building.  In  the  same  city  the  Duff  Coal  Com- 
pany is  constructing  a  new  one-story  brick  building,  100  x  222  feet  in 
dimension,  for  the  storage  of  cotton. 

In  Plymouth,  a  50  x  100  foot  addition  is  being  made  to  the  fecton^ 
of  George  Mabbitt  &  Son  ;  and  a  60  x  600  foot  extension  to  the  building 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  In  Blackstone,  the  Lawrence  Felt- 
ing Company  is  erecting  a  building  36  x  95  feet. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  scale  of  wages  for  workmen  in 
the  building  trades  since  our  April  report  was  made.  Prices  were  much 
easier  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  for  lumber,  and  within  certain 
limits  the  market  was  at  the  buyer's  option ;  but  prices  are  stiffening  a 
little  now,  however,  as  is  natural  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Concessions 
of  about  two  dollars  a  thousand  have  been  made  during  the  past  season 
upon  certain  sizes  of  lumber  of  which  the  mills  deemed  it  desirable  to 
reduce  the  stocks  on  hand ;  but  there  has  not  been  a  general  mark  down 
market  by  any  means.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  lumber  trade  this  year 
has  been  the  substitution  of  North  Carolina  planking  for  spruce  at  a  sav- 
ing of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  thousand  to  the  consumer,  and  the  same 
purposes  answered.  Concessions  in  prices  of  both  bricks  and  cement  are 
made  upon  actual  offers.  uigmzeuLy  ^_jv^w-iL\. 
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Liquors  and  Beverages. 

Beer.  The  reports  of  this  industry  show  that  owing  to  more  uni- 
form weather  and  a  higher  average  of  temperature  for  the  whole  Summer, 
business  in  this  line  exceeded  that  of  the  same  season  a  year  ago.  In 
most  establishments  demand  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  While  business 
in  all  branches  improved,  activity  in  lager-beer  brewing  was  the  greatest. 
The  labor  strikes  in  some  places  this  Summer  have  adversely  affected  the 
trade  of  some  breweries  having  dealings  with  the  districts  in  which 
the  troubles  have  occurred,  inasmuch  as  the  lack  of  employment  limits 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  expended  for  anything  but  actual  ne- 
cessities. Breweries  have  been  running  this  season  at  from  40  per  cent 
to  full  capacity.  The  rates  of  wages  are  the  same  as  were  in  force  last 
April.  Employment  conditions  have  been  very  much  more  satisfactory 
since  the  last  strike  ended.  Hops  will  be  much  higher  than  last  year,  as  both 
foreign  and  domestic  crops  are  slightly  under  the  normal  yield  this  year, 
and  stocks  on  hand  have  been  materially  lowered.  Malt  will  be  about  the 
same  price  or  a  little  cheaper  than  last  year,  and  of  superior  grade  owing 
to  the  extra  quality  of  barley  this  year.  Other  materials  will  not  change 
very  much.     Selling  prices  are  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  malt  liquor  brewed  in  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  six  months  commencing  April  1  and  ending  September  30 
is  brought  into  comparison  for  the  years.  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  in  the 
following  table : 


NCHBKB  OF  HaBRELS  BBBWBD  IH 

MOKTHS. 

1908 

1908 

1»«4 

April, 

111,835 
148,374 
181, 176 
1J«,720 
140,420 
14tt,5«l 

147,374 
174,086 
184,!I99 
199.135 
177.164 
177,919 

150,718 
169,014 
210,118 
175,075 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

197,888 
154,805 

September, 

Total, 

862,586 

1,060,667 

1,057,612 

Temperance  Drinks.  Business  has  been  rather  quiet  this  Summer  as 
compared  with  some  past  years ;  still  the  demand  for  this  class  of  goods 
showed  an  improvement  over  that  of  last  year  and  it  keeps  up  fairly  well 
this  Fall.  Establishments  are  running  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  their 
capacity.  The  wage  rates,  cost  of  stock,  and  selling  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  the  same  as  last  Spring. 

Printing  and  Puhlishing. 
Business  in  this  industry  has  been  fairly  good  in  most  lines  of  work, 
but,  generally  speaking,  while  orders  come  in  this  year  in  small  amounts, 
they  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  offices  reasonably  employed. 
This  condition  would  be  satisfactory  enough  if  establishments  were  con- 
fident of  the  receipt  of  enough  new  orders  to  assure  its  continuance.     Some 

uigiLizeo  ijy  '^wJ  v^x^pt  i\_ 
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establishments  engaged  in  job  printing  report  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent 
this  year  from  last  year's  business ;  but  most  of  them  practically  hold  their 
.  own,  and  many  show  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year's  business  from 
April  to  September.  In  fine  printing  about  the  same  amount  of  business 
has  been  done  during  this  Summer  and  Fall  as  for  the  same  season  last  year ; 
a  good  many  inquiries  are  coming  in,  and  the  outlook  is  deemed  good.  The 
situation  was  promising  in  large-edition  printing  early  in  the  Summer : 
but  by  August  business  flattened  out  completely.  Few  inquiries  are  being- 
received  and  they  are  not  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Orders  are  being  held 
off  for  the  present. 

In  book-printing  lines,  business  has  been  fairly  active  during  the  Sum- 
mer, about  equal  to  last  year  for  the  same  season,  but  some  establishments 
that  usually  have  contracts  on  hand  for  months  ahead  report  that  for  the 
past  four  weeks  they  have  not  at  any  tinae  had  a  week's  work  ahead,  and  yet 
have  had  sufficient  business  come  in  to  keep  them  fairly  busy.  The  October 
business  starts  in  well.  Establishments  are  running  at  from  45  per  cent 
to  full  capacity.     The  same  wage  scale  prevails  as  was  in  force  in  April. 

The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report 
with  a  tendency  to  stiffen  somewhat  now.  Selling  prices  are  a  trifle  softer 
on  some  lines  of  work,  although  on  fine  work  they  are  a  little  higher  if 
anything  than  last  Spring ;  but  in  all  lines  is  heard  the  complaint  of  too 
close  margins  for  profit,  and  that  Boston  printers  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  for  business  with  out-of-town  concerns  owing,  principally, 
to  the  prevalence  of  higher  wages  paid  to  employees  in  this  city. 

MisceUaneous  Industries, 

Cigars.  The  cigar  business  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  very 
good,  but  not  so  good  as  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  even  into  Summer,  it  was  quite 
steady,  but  during  the  last  of  August  and  into  September  it  was  variable. 
Indications  point  to  a  good  Winter  trade.  The  factories  are  all  running 
full  time,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  working  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity. The  cost  of  material  remains  the  same ;  also  the  selling  price. 
The  collections  are  good. 

Clothing.  In  this  industry  in  Boston  but  little  change  is  noted, 
although  business  is  not  considered  quite  as  good  as  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  except  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  duck 
clothing.  This  bi-anch  of  the  industry  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
it  would  be  considered  exceptionally  good  were  it  not  for  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  especially  in  sheepskins.  A  slight  increase  is 
also  reported  in  the  cost  of  other  raw  materials,  while  the  selling  prices 
remain  almost  unchanged.  Bates  of  wages  paid  remain  the  same.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  up  to  their  full  capacity. 
Collections  reported  fair. 

Confectionery.  This  business  has  been  satisfactory,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  yea;!;^, ,  ,5^^§^J^^t!§®° 
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quite  steady  and  indications  point  to  a  good  Winter.  Factories  are  all 
i-unning  full  time  and  to  their  full  capacity.  Sugar  is  a  little  higher,  but 
everything  else  remains  normal.  Selling  price  is  the  same ;  collections 
are  frgm  good  to  very  good. 

Musical  Instruments.  In  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  business  was  quiet  during  the  first  part  of  the  Summer, 
but  it  has  improved  during  the  past  two  months,  manufacturers  considering 
the  prospects  very  favorable  for  a  good  trade.  At  the  present  time  more 
persons  are  employed  than  for  the  week  reported  in  April.  Establishments 
ai*e  running  on  full  time  but  not  quite  up  to  their  full  capacity.  Cost  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  the  selling  prices  remains  about  the  same.  No 
changes  reported  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid.    Collections  considered  fair. 

Pap^r.  In  this  industry  business  has  been  very  quiet  during  the 
Suifamer  months,  but  increased  activity  commenced  about  the  first  of 
September.  While  the  demand  for  the  finer  grade  of  writing  paper  is 
very  fair,  the  mills  making  the  cheap  grades  have  been  very  quiet,  but 
are  doing  better  at  the  present  time.  Manufacturers  consider  the  pros- 
pects as  looking  very  fair  for  the  near  future.  One  of  the  paper  mills 
that  has  been  closed  for  nearly  two  years  on  account  of  failure  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  firm,  and  alterations  and  repairs  are  now  in  progress,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  January,  1905. 
Mills  are  running  on  full  time  but  not  up  to  full  capacity.  Very  little 
change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  although  wood  pulp  is 
scarce  and  its  price  has  an  upward  tendency.  Selling  prices  remain  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages.     Collections  reported  fair. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  for  the  two  weeks  under  con- 
sidei-ation,  namely,  April  9,  and  October  1, 1904,  employment  and  earnings, 
as  well  as  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the  total  nmnber  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  total  weekly  earnings,  and  the  weekly  earnings  per  individual. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  comparisons  for  identical  establishments. 


■ 

NUMBBB 

or  Pkrsuks  Em- 

Patroll for 

Earkikos  pkr 

IMDIVIDCAL 

Incrrasrs  (+).  OR  Dr- 

CRKA8E8  (— ),  FUR  THK  WEEK 

Kndikg  Oct   I.  1904.  as 

ploy  kd  FOR 

Wkek  £mdino  — 

FOR  Wkkk  End- 

roMHARED WITH  THK  WEEK 

INDUSTBIKS. 

WKksK 

April  9. 

NDIKO  — 

1 

ing— 

Ending  ^ 

PRIL  9,  19 

Weekly 
Payroll 

M,  FOR- 

Oct. 1, 

Aprils, 

Oct.  1, 

April  9, 

Oct.  1, 

Persons 
Em- 
pl«»yed 

ES  mings 
per  In- 
dividual 

10O4 

1904 

10O4 

$49,156 

1904 

$61,322 

1004 

1004 

Boots  and  shoes , 

4,620 

4,604 

$10.64 

$11.16 

-16 

-f  $2,166 

+$0.61 

Bnildtng,    .... 

1,545 

1,629 

21,249 

23,381 

13.76 

14.35 

-f84 

H-2,132 

+0.60 

Carbonated  beverages,     . 

12 

12 

120 

123 

10.00 

10.26 

+3 

+0.25 

Cigars,        .       . 

839 

1,060 

18,081 

14,200 

16.59 

13.40 

-f-221 

+1,119 

—2.19 

Clothing,    .... 
Confectionery,  . 

796 

795 

8,216 

8,088 

10.32 

10.17 

—1 

—128 

-0.15 

1,777 

2,476 

11,165 

13,194 

6.28 

5.33 

-1-699 

+2.029 

—0.95 

Cotton  goods,    . 

25,424 

24,073 

194,702 

183,082 

7.66 

7.61 

—1,361 

—11,620 

—0.06 

Leather,     .... 

3,274 

2,907 

81,399 

27,968 

9.69 

9.62 

—367 

—8.431 

+0.08 

Llqnors :  malt,  . 

488 

510 

8,367 

8,780 

17.15 

17.21 

422 

+413 

H-0.06 

Machines  and  machinery, 

6,461 

6,309 

60,958 

69,951 

;    11.16 

11.09 

-f848 

+8,993 

-0.07 

Hetals  and  metallic  goods. 

6,700 

5,153 

64,505 

69.870 

!    11.32 

11.62 

—547 

-4,636 

40.80 

Musical  instruments, 

261 

299 

3,596 

4,291 

13.78 

14.35 

4-38 

+6^ 

+0.57 

Pap-r.        .... 
Printing  and  publishing,  . 

1,872 

1,883 

17,127 

17,276 

9.15 

9.17 

1        +11 

+148 

--0.02 

637 

553 

7,665 

6,951 

12.03 

12.67 

-8* 

-714 

"0.64 

Print  works,  dye  works, 

and  bleacheries,     . 

895 

890 

7,650 

8,056 

8.66 

9.06 

-5 

-H06 

+0.60 

Woolen  goods,  . 

8.616 

8,159 

65,508 

66,016 

7.70 

7.97 

-367 

-682 

+0.27 

Worsted  goods. 

8,746 

8,084 

70,236 

67,804 

8.08 

8.39 

—662 

-2,432 

+0.36 

Totals, 

70,863 

69,896 

$634,790 

$629,361 

$8.96 

$9.07 

—1,467 

-$5,439 

+$0.11 
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As  will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  table  seven  of  the  industries  show  &n 
increase  in  both  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  weekly  payroll 
for  the  week  ending  October  1  as  compared  with  the  week  ending  April  9, 
although  in  no  case  does  the  increase  in  the  individual  weekly  earnings  ex- 
ceed 60  cents.  Although  the  number  of  persons  was  larger  in  the  cigar  in- 
dustry and  the  weekly  payroll  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  April, 
the  average  earnings  for  each  individual  were  $2 .  IJ)  less.  This  is  also  true  for 
Confectionery  and  Machines  and  Machinery,  but  the  falling  off  was  snialler, 
being  seven  cents  in  the  latter  and  95  cents  in  the  former  industry.  In 
Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  persons  employed  among 
the  industries  considered  is  noted,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
was  1,351  persons,  and  in  total  payroll,  $11,620,  yet  the  average  loss  for 
each  person  for  the  week  was  five  cents.  From  the  conditions  previously 
noted  in  this  industry  a  falling  off  of  earnings  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
This  matter  of  decreases  in  average  weekly  earnings  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  running  time  and  business  conditions  in  every  case. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  line  of  facts  regarding  employment 
and  earnings  for  cci-tain  cities  and  towns. 


CiTIBS  AMD  TOWKS. 

NUHBKB 

OF  PKB8i>ll8  EH- 

PLOri^D  FOR 

Wkkk  Ekdimo— 

Payroll  for 
Week  Emdiho— 

Earhivos  pbb 

ikdiviudal 

FOB  WkBK  End- 

IBQ  — 

IKCBBASBS  (4-).  OB  l»B- 
CBBA6B8  (— ),  FOB  THB  WbKE 

Endiko  Oct.  1.  ll»«4,  as 

COXPABBD  WITH  THK   WkkX 
EKDIMO  AFBIL  9.  1—4^  FOB  — 

April  9, 

Oct  1, 

April  9, 

Oct.1, 

April  9, 

Oct  1, 

persons 
Em- 
played 

Weekly   \^^ 

»^y«>ii  1  r^'ii 

1904 

■  ••4 

1»«4 

1»«4 

1»«4 

1904 

Boston,       .        .        .        . 

8,101 

8,962 

$v.:.,:.97 

$98,238 

$11.78 

$10.96 

1 

+861 

+?J.-41 

—$0.83 

Brockton,  . 

733 

817  1 

^.158 

9,832  1 

11.13 

12.03 

+84 

^]/74 

+0.90 

Cambridge, 

665 

802  ' 

1-.476 

7,027 

9.74 

8.76 

+137 

-   51        -0.98 

Chicopee,    . 

3,012 

2,277  1 

•    [-,T86 

12,165 

6.24 

5.34 

-736 

~- ■•.21        -0.90 

Fall  River, . 

448 

500  1 

^;J76 

4,033 

7.09 

8.07 

+62 

-57  ,     +0.98 

HaverhiU,  . 

2,078 

1,692  1 

■J3,J38 

16,492 

10.22 

9.78 

-386 

-1.T46       -0.47 

Holyoke,    . 

7,H12 

7,447  1 

n:,.34 

62,791 

8.36 

8.43 

—365 

-,-143 

+0.08 

Lawrence,  . 

18,441 

17,681  1 

li:^.T48 

141,344  ! 

7.80 

8.04 

—860 

-  J, 404 

+0.14 

Lowell, 

14,212 

14,361 

IIJ.^43 

116,670 

7.91 

8.12 

+149 

'^  4.L27 

+0.21 

Lynn, . 

2,396 

2,719 

Vf.:32 

30,567 

10.33 

11.24 

+324 

-f:.,-25 

+0.91 

New  Bedford, 

2,973 

2,931 

•j:..i.84 

23,639 

8.44 

8.07 

-42 

-  1,146 

—0.87 

Peabody,    . 

1,849 

1,649  < 

1^;«6 

16,514 

9.96 

10  01 

— aoo 

-U-82 

+0  06 

Woburn,     . 

1,140 

895 

1 3  ,^.96 

9,204 

10.26 

10.28 

-245 

■:,-l92 

+0.02 

Worcester, 

7,004 
70,863 

6,763 
69,396 

:-.',-26 

80,845 

11.46 
$8.96 

11.96 

-241 

t-m 

+0.60 

Totals, 

#634,790 

$629,351 

•..07  i 

-1,467 

-$5,439 

+$0.11 

In  Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lynn  an 
increased  number  of  persons  employed  this  Fall  as  compared  ^vith  last 
Spring  is  shown  ;  in  the  same  cities  an  increase  in  the  weekly  jmjToU  is 
also  noted ;  but  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  the  average  amount  earned  by 
each  individual  shows  a  decline,  in  the  former  city  of  82  cents  and  in  the 
latter  of  98  cents.  Beside  these  two  cities,  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  and 
New  Bedford  each  exhibits  a  decrease  in  the  average  weekly  earnings, 
though  in  no  instance  is  the  decrease  as  large  as  is  shown  for  Cambridge. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  show  a  de- 
crease of  1,4(>7  persons  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  as  compared  with 
the  week  ending  April  9.  Comparing  the  same  two  weeks  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  weekly  pa^Toll  of  $5,439,  or  on  an  average  for  each 
individual,  of  11  cents.  ^oaTp 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  RECORD  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  October  31,  1904. 


Although  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  six  months  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  was  not 
as  great  by  10  as  those  occurring  in  the  corresponding  six  months  in 
1903,  they  were  more  important  in  many  respects.  It  is  some  time  since 
Massachusetts  has  had  so  many  protracted  labor  disputes  coming  about 
the  same  time,  involving  so  many  workmen,  and  carrying  such  a  financial 
loss  to  both  employer  and  employee.  The  number  of  disputes  occurring 
during  the  six  months  under  consideration  was  100,  there  being  36  in  May, 
23  in  June,  14  in  July,  nine  in  August,  15  in  September,  and  three  in 
October. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  follow, 
with  the  number  occurring  in  each  case  :  Boston,  30  ;  Holyoke,  six ;  Fall 
River  and  Lynn,  five  each;  Waltham  and  Worcester,  four  each  ;  Beverly, 
Lawrence,  and  Somerville,  three  each ;  Adams,  Cambridge,  Chicopee, 
Fitchburg,  Haverhill,  Marlborough,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton,  two 
each.  The  following  cities  and  towns  had  one  dispute  each :  Andover, 
Auburn,  Brockton,  Chester,  Framingham,  Gloucester,  Hyde  Park,  Lee, 
Lowell,  Maiden,  Milford,  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Spencer,  Springfield, 
Stoughton,  Templeton,  Wakefield,  Warren,  Westfield,  and  Whitman. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  : 


Causes  of  Disputes. 


Rksclts  of  Disputks 


Succeeded 


Com- 
promised 


Pending       Not  Stated 


Total 
Disputes 


Wages,      . 

Trade  unionism,     . 

Wages  and  hours,  . 

Working  conditions, 

Open  SQop, 

Hours, 

Other  causes,  . 


Totals, 


20 
7 
3 
» 
3 
4 
8 


20 


51 


37 
13 
12 
11 
6 
5 
16 


100 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  49  cases,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  disputes,  the  strike  or  lockout  was  occasioned  by 
some  contention  over  wao^es  alone  or  waores  and  hours  combined. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  disputes,  51,  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  number,  failed,  either  the  men  returning  to  work  under  former 
conditions  or  the  places  of  strikers  being  filled  entj^i^ilj;^  j5^r^^ty4fX: 
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The  greatest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  the  building  trades  in- 
dustry, there  being  28,  including  those  of  painters,  building  laborers, 
lathers,  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters.  The  next 
in  number  comes  the  textile  industry,  with  12  disputes;  10  disputes  oc- 
curred in  the  metal  industry ;  nine  disputes  occurred  among  the  boot 
and  shoe  workers ;  and  in  seven  cases  the  bakers  were  involved.  The 
disputes  in  these  five  classes  mentioned  aggregate  66,  or  66  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  occurring. 

As  to  the  duration  of  controversies,  they  extended  from  one  day  to  21 
weeks.  Not  considering  those  disturbances  which  were  pending  at  the 
close  of  our  period  (including  the  strike  of  textile  workers  in  Fall  River), 
there  were  about  9,450  people  involved  in  60  of  the  strikes,  the  total 
working-days  lost  by  these  persons  aggregating  303,000. 

As  the  Fall  River  textile  strike,  inaugurated  on  July  25  and  still 
pending,  affecting  26,000  operatives,  is  given  special  consideration  below, 
no  particular  mention  will  be  made  of  it  here. 

Other  important  strikes  occurring  during  the  six  months  were  :  The 
bakers  involving  1,000  men,  the  painters  involving  1,600,  the  garment 
workers  involving  about  1,600,  and  the  steamfitters  and  helpers  involv- 
ing 450,  all  the  above  named  occurring  in  Boston  and  being  general  in 
their  character ;  the  strike  of  425  carpenters  in  Holyoke ;  the  strike  of 
160  painters  in  Somerville ;  the  tube  workers'  strike  in  Somerville  in- 
volving 570 ;  the  carpenters  of  Springfield  and  Ohicopee  affecting  about 
700  journeymen ;  and  the  strike  of  240  molders  and  coremakers  at  the 
Worcester  foundries. 
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As  is  stated  above,  the  importance  of  the  strike  of  the  Fall  River 
cotton  operatives  seems  to*  warrant  a  separate  consideration  to  be  made 
thereof,  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  on  July  25,  up  to  the  time  the 
Bulletin  goes  to  press. 

The  strike  now  in  progress  among  the  cotton  operatives  of  Fall 
River  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  textile  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  ranks  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  oper- 
atives employed  in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  having  about  three  times 
as  many  employed  as  any  other  State.  Fall  River  is  one  of  the  largest 
cotton  manufacturing  centres  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  the  localization 
of  the  strike  have  kept  the  effects  of  the  struggle  mostly  within  the  con- 
fines of  Fall  River,  no  labor  controversy  in  this  industry  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  has  attracted  such  wide-spread  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
No  single  strike  in  the  textile  industry  in  this  State  has  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  duration,  number  of  operatives  thrown  out  of  work, 
financial  loss  to  employees  and  employers,  and  such  large  disbursement 
of  aid  from  organized  labor  and  from  sympathizers  all  over  the  country. 
There  have  been  attendant  upon  this  disputation  such  destitution  and 
distress  to  some  of  the  operatives  as  to  make  temporary  relief  from  the 
State  and  City  necessary. 

In  July,  the  Cotton  Manufacturei-s  Association  of  Fall  River  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent  in  the  wagCvS  of  their  cotton  opera- 
tives to  take  effect  July  25,  which  proposed  reduction  the  employees 
refiised  to  accept.  Several  meetings  of  the  unions  were  held  and  strike 
action  was  agitated  by  some,  but  the  sentiment  was  generally  discouraged 
by  the  Textile  Council  and  the  most  conservative  labor  leaders. 

For  the  purpose  of  averting,  if  possible,  an  impending  strike,  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  brought  representatives  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  textile  workers'  unions 
together  for  conference  on  July  22.  At  this  meeting,  acting  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  State  Board,  the  wage  earners  requested  that  the  proposed 
reduction  be  delayed  two  weeks,  pending  further  conference.  The  request 
was  not  granted. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Textile  Council  recommended  that  a  strike 
should  not  be  resorted  to  at  the  present  time,  but,  as  this  motion  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  textile  workers  in  general,  the  movement  was  left  to  the 
individual  vote  of  the  five  textile  unions,  two-thirds  of  those  voting  in 
each  union  to  constitute  a  majoritywknd  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
unions  to  carry  the  decision. 

The  result  of  the  vote  action  follows  : 


UMIOVS  VOTIiiO. 

Weavers, 

Spinners  (mole) 

Carders, 

Loom  fixers, 

Slasher  tenders, 

Totals, 


For  Strike 


AfAinst  Strike 


ToUl  Vote  Cast 


950 
164 
119 

ao4 

86 


1,513 


lao 

84 

108 

65 

24 


1,070 
288 
222 

269 
110 


896 


1,909 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  vote  that  this  strike  of  such  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  results,  affecting  26,000  operatives,  was  declared  at  the 
will  of  1,513  persons.  The  vote  of  the  Mule  Spinners  Union  and  the 
Carders  Union  failed  to  reach  two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  strike. 
The  whole  number  voting,  1,909,  does  not  represent  the  fall  strength 
of  the  textile  unions  in  Fall  River,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  those  voting  in  favor  of  strike  met  with  general  approval 
afterwards.  The  total  membership  of  the  textile  unions  is  between  4,000 
and  5,000,  the  unionists  thus  representing  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of 
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the  total  number  involved  in  the  strike.  According  to  vote,  the  strike 
went  into  effect  on  July  25,  thus  precipitating  the  action  of  the  enaployers 
in  their  proposed  reduction  of  12^  per  cent. 

Although  the  strike  was  entered  upon  with  reluctance  by  both  side>, 
and  although  both  employers  and  employees  realized  the  exigencies  at- 
tendant upon  such  a  measure,  still,  the  attitude  revealed  by  the  interested 
parties,  on  the  whole,  could  almost  be  characterized  as  apathetic.  This 
may  be  illustrated  on  labor's  side  by  the  fact  that  about  25,000  operatives 
followed  the  lead  of  1,513  persons  without  remonstrance  or  open  demon- 
stration of  opposition.  Perhaps  this  apparent  lack  of  emotion  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  both  sides  considered  they  were  in  the  right  and 
would  not  recede  from  their  original  positions  ;  that  there  was  little  open 
to  arbitration ;  the  idea  of  a  compromise  was  not  entertained ;  the  mill 
owners  would  make  no  overtures  to  their  operatives,  and,  aside  from 
their  request  that  the  proposed  reduction  be  postponed  two  weeks  pend- 
ing negotiations,  the  operatives  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  except  the 
taking  down  of  the  notices  announcing  the  12%  per  cent  reduction.  The 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  expressed  willingness  to  hold  confer- 
ence at  any  time.  The  few  conferences  that  have  been  held  proved  of 
no  avail  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement,  and  the  present  time 
gives  but  little  promise  of  an  immediate  settlement. 

Although  the  direct  cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  proposed  re- 
duction, it  is  generally  credited  that  had  there  not  been  prior  grievances 
which  served  as  an  irritant  to  the  situation,  and  had  some  concessions 
been  forthcoming  from  the  manufacturers  or  some  hope  held  out  to  the 
operatives  that  they  would  be  given  fairly  steady  employment  under  the 
12%  per  cent  reduction  (the  curtailment  of  production  to  be  held  at 
the  minimum) ,  the  action  to  strike  might  have  been  delayed,  or  possibly 
entirely  averted.  The  operatives  had  not,  by  any  means,  recovered  from 
the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  which  went  into  effect  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  by  the  manufacturers,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the  opera- 
tives under  protest  after  conference  was  held,  and  arguments  brought 
forth  by  representatives  of  the  textile  workers  to  have  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association  recede  from  the  stand  they  had  taken  to  reduce 
wages. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  wages  of  last  November,  affecting  all 
operatives  and  the  varied  periods  of  enforced  idleness  for  them  through 
curtailment,  from  the  early  Spring  to  July,  the  weavers  have  had  a  griev- 
ance of  long  standing  which,  instead  of  being  remedied,  has  been  contin- 
ually growing.  This  trouble  has  been  in  regard  to  the  loom  system,  it 
being  alleged  by  organized  textile  labor  that  manu&cturers  have  been 
putting  in  looms  which  took  larger  bobbins  and  that  the  looms  for  a 
weaver  to  tend  have  been  increased  in  number,  varying  from  eight  to  12. 
On  the  larger  number  of  looms  the  cloth  is  not  as  wide.  A  year  prior  to 
the  strike  the  price  paid  for  weaving  print  cloth  was  21%  cents  a  cut, 
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but  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  November,  1903,  brought  the  price 
down  to  19%o  cents  a  cut.  As  the  average  amount  of  cloth  for  each 
loom  to  turn  out  is  five  and  one-half  cuts  a  week,  making  the  pay  to  the 
weaver  for  each  loom  $1.09,  the  pay  of  a  weaver  running  eight  looms 
would  be  $8.72  a  week,  this  being  an  average  for  good  weavers.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  majority  of  weavei-s  make  less.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  weavers,  when  they  are  given  10  or  more  looms  to  run,  is 
that  the  price  is  reduced  30  per  cent  a  cut,  so  that  instead  of  receiving 
19%o  cents  a  cut,  they  receive  IS^^qq  cents  a  cut.  Granted  that 
weavers  would  be  able  to  get  off  the  same  amount  of  cloth,  five  and  one- 
half  cuts  a  week  to  each  loom,  by  ininning  12  looms  they  would  earn  42 
cents  more  weekly  than  by  running  eight  looms,  but  they  allege  that  by 
experience  they  are  unable  to  turn  off  as  much  cloth  in  a  week  on  12 
looms  as  on  eight,  so  that  their  weekly  earnings  are  reduced,  although  the 
amount  of  work  they  are  required  to  do  is  increased. 

On  the  above  basis  of  running  12  looms,  the  cost  of  production  for 
weaving  alone  for  a  mill  operating  1,000  looms  would  be  decreased 
$435.60  a  week,  or  a  total  of  $21,780  a  year,  this  being  equal  to  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  of  $400,000. 

This  grievance  over  the  loom  sj'-stem  is  merely  cited  here  as  an  irri- 
tant, and  did  not  enter  directly  into  the  strike  question,  the  matter  being 
held  in  abeyance  at  the  present  time,  although  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion that  unless  satisfactorily  settled  after  the  mills  have  reopened  and  the 
present  strike  is  over,  considerable  trouble  will  emanate  therefrom. 

It  was  generally  looked  upon  by  capital  and  labor  that  the  opera- 
tives took  a  most  inopportune  time  to  strike.  In  midsummer,  cotton 
mills  throughout  New  England  were  overstocked,  and  complete  curtail- 
ment of  production  was  being  considered  as  the  only  remedy  out  of  the 
difficulty.  By  the  complete  shut-down  of  72  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River, 
the  situation  was  relieved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ment in  the  other  textile  centres  grew  less  imperative. 

If  there  had  to  be  a  strike,  the  time  could  hardly  have  been  arranged 
more  conveniently  for  the  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  the  long  period  of 
non-production  at  their  mills  has  enabled  them  to  dispose  of  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  stock  at  a  fairly  remunerative  price,  considering  the  poor 
condition  of  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  now  thought  that  their  stock  being 
sold,  and  the  season  for  orders  being  at  hand,  the  manu&cturers  desire 
the  reopening  of  the  mills  as  soon  as  possible,  the  proposed  date  for  re- 
opening being  November  14. 

At  conferences  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  labor  unions 
and  a  conmiittee  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  the  employers, 
in  maintaining  their  position  as  to  the  reduction,  claimed  that  they  had 
been  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  other  manufacturers  in  the  same 
line ;  that  the  prohibitive  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  severe  competition 
with  Southern  textile  mills,  where  wages  are  much  lower  and  where  re- 
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strictive  legislation  as  to  age  and  working  conditions  is  indeed  limited, 
together  with  the  general  depression  in  the  industry  have  so  dwindled  the 
margin  of  profit  that  there  has  actually  been  loss  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  was  therefore  deemed 
absolutely  necessary.  There  has  been  a  gradual  curtailment  going  on 
for  months  and  it  is  stated  that  since  March  the  mill  owners  have  lost 
considerable  profit  on  this  account. 

As  the  wages  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  have  fluctu- 
ated since  1897,  and  as  that  is  the  year  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  comparison,  we  show  in  the  following  table  the  average 
wages  paid  certain  operatives  at  specified  periods,  the  figures  being  fur- 
nished by  the  textile  unions  of  the  city.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  January,  1898,  a  reduction  of  11%  per  cent  in  wages  of  Fall  River 
cotton  mill  operatives  went  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of 
weaving  was  reduced  from  18  to  16  cents  a  cut.  This  reduction  was  not 
restricted  to  Fall  River  alone,  but  was  quite  general  throughout  the  tex- 
tile centres ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  general  strike  in  New  Bed- 
ford. After  futile  conferences,  the  Fall  River  operatives  accepted  the 
reduction  under  protest. 


Average  Weekly  Wages  of  Cotton  Operatives  in  Fall  River, 


Clam  ov  OpiKAnyss. 


WAffMpaldln 
December,  1807 


Wages  paid 
In  Jaouary,  1896, 
after  Kednctlon 


Waffee  paid  In 

Jtil7,190i, 
Prior  to  13^  per 

Cent  Propoeed 
Bedoctlon 


Wageathat 
woold  have  been 

patdonder 

Proposed  Redoe- 

tion 


Mole  spinnen,  .... 

Slashers, 

Weavers, 

Loom  fixers,      .... 
Doffers,  carding  department. 
Drawing  tenters, 
Lappers,  strippers, . 
Grinders,  carding  department, 
Speeder  tenders, 
Picker  room  employees, . 


$13.88 

9.73 

7.00 
lO.fiO 
3.60 
4.80 
6.00 
10.35 
7.60 
6.26 


$11.09 

8.64 

6.80 
9.46 
8.30 
8.83 
6.26 
9.12 
6.67 
4.66 


1- 


$18.50 
•10.70 

tu.oo 

8.60 
12.87 
4.36 
6.00 
7.00 
10.35 
9.00 
6.35 


$11.82% 
*9.8S 
t9.e2 

7.44 
10.78% 

8.72 

4.35 

6.15 

8.97 

7.88 

5.47 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  even  had  the  operatives 
accepted  the  proposed  reduction  of  12^^  per  cent  in  July  they  would 
have  received,  with  few  exceptions,  a  slightly  higher  wage  than  they  were 
paid  in  1897  prior  to  the  11%  per  cent  reduction.  The  exceptions  are 
mule  spinners,  slashers,  and  grinders  in  the  carding  department. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  to  make  «  direct  comparison 
between  the  wages  of  these  operatives  and  those  of  the  same  class  in  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South,  as  the  conditions  are  entirely  dissimilar,  but 
we  insert  the  following  table  (from  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania)  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  a 
representative  textile  mill  in  one  of  the  Southern  coast  States  in  1903, 
the  manufacture  including  cotton  madras  and  cheviots  : 


*  Od  coarse  yarn. 


t  On  fine  yam.^-^  , 
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Average  Wages  in  Southern  Textile  MiU^  1903. 


CLAsaiFiGATioiT  or  Opbbatitbs. 


Cardinq  Room  on  SO's  Yabm. 

Oyerseers  of  carding, 
Second  bands,     . 
Grinders, 
Intermediate  tenders  and 

ers,  .... 
Two-card  strippers,  . 
Oilers,  sweepers,  roving 

slubber  tenders. 
Jack  frames, 
Railway  head  tenders. 


speeder  tend- 


tenders  and 


Spinning  Room. 


Overseers,    .       .       . 
Section  hands,     . 
Warping  mill  tenders, 
Roving  bands,     . 
Banding  hands,  . 
Oiling  and  shafting  hands, 
Boj  sweepers,     . 

Spinners,      .... 


Beaming  Room. 


Boss  beamers, 
Beamers, 
Warp  counters, 


ATer- 

age  Weekly 

Wages 

Paid 


$24.00 
9.00 
7.60 


5.40 
6.10 


4.80 
4.20 
3.60 


21.00 
7.60 
7.60 
4.60 
8.00 
8.60 
2.40 
12^^  cents 
per  side. 


12.00 
9.00 
6.00 


ClASSUTIOATIOIT  OV  OPBaATIVCS. 


Beaming  Room  — Con. 


Warp  splitters, 

•Drawers-in, 

*HanderB-ln, 


Weaving  Room  (not  Including 
Weavers). 

Boss  weavers 

Second  hands, 

Loom  fixers  (50.]oom  section). 
Folding  machine  tenders   and  brush 

machine  tenders 

Cloth  inspectors, 

Filling  carriers  and  cloth  carriers, . 
Water  carriers  and  sweepers, . 

Dte-housb. 


Boss  dyers,  .... 
Second  hands,     . 
Ordinary  help,    . 
Yam  men  in  yam  rooms, 

Sample  Room. 

Sample  beamers, 
Sample  loom  weavers, 
Drawers-in, .... 
Handers-in,  .... 


Aver- 
age Weekly 
Wages 
Paid 


$4.50 
8.60 
2.40 


18.00 
12.00 
9.00 

6.00 
6.00 
8.60 
3.00 


80.00 

10.60 

LOO  to  9.00 

10.60 


10.60 
6.00 
3.60 
2.40 


*  When  the  drawers  and  handers-in  work  by  the  piece,  they  are  paid  12  cents  and  eight  cents,  respect- 
ively, a  thousand  heddle  eyes.  The  work  is  performed  mostly  by  children;  in  the  spinning  room  the 
tenders  to  the  spinning  frames  proper  are  children  and  generally  young  children. 

In  the  following  table  we  present  a  classification  of  the  weekly  wages 
paid  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Fall  River  in  1903,  the  average  total  males, 
females,  and  young  persons  (minors)  employed,  the  total  weekly  wages 
paid  such  operatives,  and  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  each  class  of 
operatives,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  annual  returns  made  by 
manufacturers  to  this  Bureau. 


Wages  Paid  :  Fall  River y  1903. 


Mdmssb  or—                 1 

ESTIMATBD  WXBKLT  WaOBS  OT  — 

CuLMMtnoATiov  or 
Wbbklt  Waobs. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

TouDg 
Person! 

AU 

Openi- 

tlvet 

Males 

Females 

Yonng 
Persons 

AU 

XT 

Under  $6, 

$6  but  under  $6 

$6  but  under  $7 

$7  but  under  $8 

$8  but  under  $9 

$9  but  under  $10 

1  ilO  but  under  $12,  .... 

12  but  under  $15,  .       .       .       . 
1  il6  but  under  $20,  .... 

120  and  over, 

844 

665 

1,311 

1,650 

1,464 

1.841 

2,126 

1,252 

373 

165 

1,207 
969 
1,617 
1,692 
1,620 
1,764 
1,189 
99 

1,666 
866 
684 
888 
118 
79 
29 

3,707 
2,490 
3,412 
8,625 
3,202 
3,684 
3,344 
1,361 
873 
165 

$2,632 

3.658 

8,522 

11,626 

12,444 

17,490 

23,886 

16,902 

6,628 

8,713 

$3,621 
5.830 
9,861 
12,690 
18,770 
16.758 

1,387 

$4,968 
4,708 
3,796 
2,878 
1,008 
761 
819 

$11,121 
18,696 
22,179 
27,188 
27,217 
34,999 
36,784 
18,239 
6,628 
8,718 

Totals, 

Average  Weekly  Earnings  per 
Individual,   .       .       .       .       . 

11,591 

10,057 

3.705 

26,353 

$106,800 
$9.21 

$76,446 
$7.60 

$18,418 
$4.97 

$201,664 
$7.96 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  wage  paid  all 
operatives  in  Fall  River  in  1903  was  $7.95,  the  weekly  wages  of  males 
being  $9.21;  of  females,  $7.60;  and  of  minors,  $4.97. 
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In  order  that  a  general  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  wages  paid 
cotton  operatives  in  Massachusetts  and  the  South,  we  show  in  the  next 
table,  by  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1900,  the  number  of  males 
16  years  and  over  employed,  their  total  wages  and  the  average  wages  per 
operative,  the  same  facts  being  given  for  women  16  years  and  over,  for 
children  under  16  years,  and  for  all  operatives. 


Yearly  Wages  of  Cotton  MUl  Operatives  in  Massachusetts  and  the  South. 


STATBt. 


llfm«»»«liaa«Cte, 


Alabama, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky,     . 
MiBsisslppl.  . 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,     . 
Virginia, 


MBM,  !•  TBASS  AMD  OVBB 


Average 
Number 


46,106 


8,162 

7.309 

480 

6-26 

12,780 

18,418 

807 

1,280 


Total  Wagei 


$18,398,467 

789,226 

1,816,126 

126,180 

168,869 

2,766,467 

2.786,286 

214,140 

392,640 


Average 
Wages  j>er 
Operative 


$406.69 

260.30 
248.84 
298.88 
292.61 
216.39 
207.58 
266.86 
306.67 


WOMBB,  !•  Tbabs  ajtd  Oybb 


Average 
Number 


41,067 

2,743 

6,496 

591 

683 

10,364 

8,673 
918 

1,000 


Total  Wages 


$12,866,112 

468,244 

1,270,434 

116,081 

128,209 

1,629,086 

1,477,621 

168,135 

202,906 


Average 
Wages  per 
OperatlTe 


$813.10 

168.88 
196.60 
196.41 
187.71 
157.18 
170.37 
183.15 
202.91 


Yearly  Wages  of  Cotton  Mill  Operatives  in  Massachusetts^  etc.  —  Concladed. 


Statbs. 


Childbbm,  uudkb  !•  Tbass 


Average 
Number 


Total  Wsgei 


Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 


AOOBBOATBS 


Average 
Number 


Total  Wages 


Average 
Wages  per 
Operative 


Mmaaii«liaa«4tef 

Alabama, 
Georgia, 
Kentucky,     . 
MissisBippi.  . 
North  Carolina,    . 
South  Carolina,    . 
Tennessee,    . 
Virginia, 


6,923 

2,487 

4,479 

380 

466 

7,129 

8,110 

388 

ft-il 


$1,173,874 

229,767 

481,391 

38,196 

67,478 

732,694 

803,984 

40,660 

73,110 


$198.19 

94.28 
107.48 
116.76 
123.34 
102.76 

99.13 
106.16 
112.30 


92,085 


18,288 
1,861 
1,676 
30,273 
30,201 
2,108 
2,981 


$.82,327,443 

1,482,226 

8,666.961 

280,407 

889,646 

6,127,087 

6,066,840 

422,986 

668,656 


$351.06 

177.90 
195.10 
207.66 
202.71 
169.36 
167.77 
200.63 
S8.10 


It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  average  wages  per  operative  in 
Massachusetts  for  men,  women,  and  children  far  exceed  the  annual  aver- 
age wage  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  an}'^  Southern  State. 

To  show  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  we  give, 
in  the  following  statement,  figures  for  uplands  and  gulf  for  December 
18,  1897,  January  1,  1898,  July  23,  1904,  and  November  12,  1904. 


Uplands 

QCLF 

Kinds. 

December  January  1, 
18,  IH97  1      1H9S 

July  23, 
1904 

November 
12,  1904 

December 
18,  1897 

Jsnnary  1. 
1S9A 

Job' 23, 
I904 

November 
13. 19«4 

Good, 

Strict  Middling,. 
Middling.    .•      . 
.Strict  Low, 
Low      ..... 

Cents 

r,]i 

Cents 

CM 

G 
5% 

Cents 
11.2.5 
11.15 
10.  «0 
lO.T.T 
lO.oO 

Cents 
10.  GO 
ICW 
10.25 
10.10 
9.45 

Cents 

6 

5V'8 

Cents 

St 

CenU 

11.60 
11.40 
11.15 
11.00 
10.75 

CenU 
10.85 
10.75 
10.50 
10.85 
9.70 

Google 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for 
middling  upland  cotton  in  New  York,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
for  print  cloths  from  1897  to  1903,  inclusive  : 


Baw  Cottom 

Prikt  Cloths 

Tbau. 

Hlgbett 

Lowest 

Bifbest 

Lowest 

1897, 

1898 

1899,     

Cents 

8V4 

11^^^ 

12 

Cents 
7«n(i 

1^^ 

Cents 

3V& 
8% 
3H 

Cents 

2V4 

1% 
2% 

1900,     

1901, 

1902 

2% 

1903,* 

8 

« 

Up  to  November  25. 

The  names  of  the  corporations  involved  in  the  textile  strike  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  yearly  dividends  paid  stock- 
holders of  said  corporations  from  1897  to  1904,  inclusive,  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  G.  M.  Haffards  &  Co.,  Fall  River : 


Annual  Dividends.     1897  to  1904. 

NAMKS  of  COBPOBATlOSf . 

1897 

1898 

1889 

1909 

1991 

1998 

1998 

1994 

American  Linen  Co., 

1 

1 

4V4 

6H 

6 

8 

IVt 

^ 

AnconaCo.,   . 
Arkwrlght  Mills,  . 
Barnard  Mfg.  Co., 
Border  City  Mfg.  Co., 
Bonme  Mills,        . 

. 

. 

- 

- 

V 

0 

0 

0 

41,^ 

5Mr 

6 

5% 

1 

0 

8^ 

8 

6V4 

4^ 

0 

4 

4 

6 

8 

6W1 

6 

8V^ 

18 

8 

10 

14 

6^ 

12^ 

»m 

8H 

Chace  Mills.   .       . 
ComeU  Mills. 

ZVi 

0 

H 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

^Vs 

18 

6V4 

6^ 

4 

Davis  Mills,  .       . 

. 

. 

-• 

DavolMiUs,   .       . 
Dnrf^e  Mills,.       . 

¥ 

4 

6% 

8 

-X 

-i 

6 

'X 

4 

FaU  River  Mfy.,    . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Flint  Mills,    .       . 
Granite  Mills. 

6% 

4 

6 

% 

7 

6 

4 

2 

1 

6 

8 

8 

8 

6 

Hargraves  Mills,  . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

^ 

2 

King  Philip  Mills, 

0 

4V^ 

IV2 

6 

6 

16 

6 

6 

Lanrel  Lake  BIlUs, 

0 

0 

3% 

6 

4Mi 

8 

5% 

Mechanics  Mills.  . 

8 

0 

5 

6 

5 

4Vii 

4 

8 

Merchants  Mfg.  Co., 
Narragansett  Slllls, 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2^ 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

8 

m 

6 

5 

Osbora  Mills. 

4 

0 

5 

8^i 

ava 

4 

8 

Parker  MiUs, .       . 

3% 

5 

5V4 

6V4 

8 

7 

2 

Pocasset  Mfg.  Co., 
Richard  Borden  Mfg.  ( 

I 

0 

4»^ 

6 

6 

6 

S 

3o., 

3 

3 

IVi 

9 

ttVi 

6 

5^ 

Sagamore  M  fir.  Co., 
Seaconnet  Mills,    . 

1 

0 

5^^ 

9 

6 

IVi 

iVi 

4 

RMr 

3i.i 

6 

7 

5 

5 

1 

Shove  Mills.   . 

3M2 

0 

2Mt 

^Vt 

1^ 

8 

0 

Stafford  MillH.       . 

6 

4 

14 

8 

8 

4 

0 

Tecumseh  Mills,   . 

4 

0 

5 

7Vj 

A 

6 

5V4 

Troy  C.  &  W.  Mfy., 

lfi§ 

11§ 

18§ 

n 

17§ 

20§ 

165 

11§ 

Union  Cotton  Mfg.  Co. 

6M8 

6 

81/2 

6Vi 

6 

4% 

Wampanoair  Mills, 

8 

0 

6 

7 

2Vi 

8 

1 

Weetamoe  MlUa.   . 

0 

0 

4Mr 

6 

8M, 

4 

2 

*  New. 

t  Besides  a  stock  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  authorized  capital  stock  being  increased  from  $400,000 to  $1,000,000. 

X  Private.  §  Par  value  $500.  ||  F^xtra  dividend  of  15  per  cent  from  accumulated  earnings. 

The  number  of  spindles  idle  on  account  of  the  strike  are  2,577,450, 
while  68,200  looms  are  idle.  The  total  loss  to  employers  for  IB  weeks 
(up  to  November  14)  is  about  $528,000,  figured  on  83  corporations,  the 
cost  to  each  corporation  having  their  spindles  idle  being  estimated  at 
$1,000  a  week. 

The  26,000  operatives  on  strike  have  lost  in  wages  about  $8,307,200, 
figured  for  16  weeks  and  based  on  an  average  wage  of  $7.95  a  week.  The 
total  working-days  lost  for  these  strikers  aggregate  j\^,§p]yy  ^^Q,QQ<1. 
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The  striking  operatives  or  those  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
account  of  the  strike  are  largely  foreign  born,  there  being  18,800  foreign 
bom  against  7,200  native  born.  The  nationalities  represented  are  largely 
French-Canadians,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Poles.  Besides  the  majority 
being  of  foreign  birth,  over  85  per  cent  of  the  operatives  are  of  foreign 
extraction. 

As  to  the  assistance  rendered  strikers,  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 
this  time  just  how  great  the  money  disbursement  has  been,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated in  total  to  be  over  $300,000. 

In  addition  to  the  strike  benefits  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  local 
unions,  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  contributed  by  other  unions,  by 
sympathizers  in  the  movement,  by  those  prompted  from  humanitarian 
motives,  by  private  charities,  and  by  the  State  and  City. 

The  strike  benefits  paid  by  the  textile  unions  vary  from  $5  to  25 
cents  a  week,  the  first-stated  sum  being  allowed  loom  fixers,  while  the 
latter  sum  is  given  to  each  child  under  14  years  of  age  in  a  striker's 
family.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  trouble  the  weavers  allowed  $4  to 
$4.50  a  week  strike  benefit,  while  the  spinners  allowed  $4  a  week.  This 
was  considered  full  strike  pay.  On  account  of  existing  conditions,  in 
some  cases  the  stipulated  amount  of  strike  benefits  has  not  always  been 
paid,  but  the  provisions  have  been  carried  out  in  cases  of  actual  need. 

Three  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  the  various  unions 
found  their  treasuries  so  depleted  that  one  was  obliged  to  entirely  suspend 
payments,  another  to  reduce  them  to  $2.50  a  week  and  later  to  furnish 
this  amount  once  in  two  weeks  instead  of  weekly.  The  Spinners  Union 
is  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  regular  author- 
ized demands  upon  its  treasury. 

Eight  relief  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-union  participants  in 
the  strike  were  opened  by  the  textile  unions  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
these  to  be  maintained  by  outside  contributions.  The  aid  rendered  by 
the  unions  was  but  nominal,  although  the  assistance  from  that  source  has 
totalized  to  $15,000,  this  being  part  of  the  money  sent  to  organized  labor 
for  its  own  subsistence.  The  relief  stations  were  opened  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  12,  and  were  closed  the  following  day,  the  demands  for  aid 
being  so  great  as  to  entirely  exhaust  the  funds ;  stations  were  reopened 
on  the  following  Friday,  and  after  $2,800  had  been  disbursed,  were  closed, 
not  to  be  reopened  until  August  29.  The  stations  were  opened  and  closed 
at  intervals  from  that  time  until  date,  remaining  open  each  time  but  a 
short  period.  As  in  the  other  instances  cited,  the  funds  were  quickly  ex- 
hausted. 

Many  measures  were  taken  by  organized  labor  to  aid  strikers,  the  most 
popular  method  being  to  levy  a  per  capita  assessment  on  its  members ; 
others  voted  a  weekly  amount  sent  to  the  strikers.  Collectors  were  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  unions  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  specified  districts 
to  solicit  aid,  and  these  are  said  to  have  met  with  great  success. 
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In  October,  at  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  delegates  voted  that  a  circular  be  issued  appealing  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  textile  workers  of  Fall  River.  This  circular,  asking  that 
each  union  should  do  its  utmost  in  assisting  the  strikers  in  their  struggle, 
was  sent  to  every  trade  union  in  Massachusetts. 

Under  Chapter  81  of  the  Revised  Laws,  every  city  and  town  shall 
relieve  and  support  the  poor  and  indigent  persons,  lawfully  settled  therein, 
whenever  they  stand  in  need  thereof.  It  is  left  to  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  shall  be  relieved  and  supported, 
whether  at  home,  in  the  workhouse,  or  almshouse.  According  to  law, 
the  city  or  town  may  furnish  aid  to  poor  persons  found  therein,  having 
no  lawful  settlements  within  the  Commonwealth,  if  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  consider  it  for  the  public  interest.  Except  in  cases  of  sickness,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  each  family  a  week  during  the  months  of  May  to  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  shall  not  be  greater  than  $2,  and  $3  from  October  to 
April,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  in  temporary  aid  cases,  that  the  State  does 
not  give  the  money  du-ect  to  the  needy,  but  reimburses  the  city  or 
town  for  such  amounts  as  are  spent  in  caring  for  those  who  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Public  aid  was  not  given  the  strikers  until  August  1.  Investigations 
were  instituted  by  public  authorities  as  to  the  contemplated  amount  of 
aid  to  be  rendered  by  the  unions  to  the  non-unionists.  The  labor  leaders 
announced  their  intention  of  assisting  the  non-unionists  so  far  as  possible, 
but  the  demands  upon  them,  increasing  week  by  week,  threw  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  needy  upon  the  public. 

An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  expenditure  as  little  as  possible  to 
the  State,  and  to  place  the  number  of  public  charges  at  the  minimum. 
The  State  Board  of  Charity,  after  investigation  of  the  applications  for 
aid,  found  in  almost  all  cases  that  it  was  a  necessity  ;  great  poverty  was 
found  to  exist;  up  to  20  people  were  found  living  in  one  small  tenement. 
Some  of  the  tenements  of  the  mill  operatives  were  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  and  would  not  stand  a  fair  comparison  with  homes 
of  mill  operatives  in  other  textile  centres  in  Massachusetts. 

In  considering  the  public  aid  furnished  by  the  State,  the  State  Board 
of  Charity  regulated  the  conditions  of  aid  so  as  not  to  be  held  liable  for 
reimbursement  to  the  City  for  aid  given  single  men  and  women,  married 
couples  without  children,  and  married  couples  with  infants  only,  declining 
to  aid  such  parties  outside  of  the  State  Hospital.  The  State  also  refuses 
reimbursement  of  aid  given  to  able-bodied  persons  who  refuse  to  work 
when  opportunity  is  given  them  by  the  reopening  of  the  mills.  In  all 
cases,  however,  aid  will  be  continued  until  the  first  pay-day  in  the  mills. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  cannot  refuse  to  aid  people  actually  in  dis- 
tress, but  they  can  refuse  to  aid  them  in  their  own  homes  ;  that  is,  they 
can  remove  them  to  the  local  almshouse  or  any  temporary  place  they 
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may  provide.  In  extreme  cases,  where  a  person  is  furnished  employment 
and  will  not  accept  it,  after  necessary  steps  are  taken,  he  may  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse  or  House  of  Correction. 

The  amount  of  aid  given  strikers  by  the  State  and  City  varies  from  $1 
to  $2  a  week,  the  $2  rate  being  given  only  in  cases  of  want  where  there  is  a 
large  family  of  dependents.  The  average  weekly  aid  rendered  each  case  by 
the  State  was$1.33%  ;  by  the  City,  $1.43.  Thenumberof  cases  aided  by  the 
State  up  to  November  12  is  estimated  at  4,000  ;  number  of  cases  aided  by  the 
City  is  about  13,120.  The  total  aid  furnished  by  the  State  up  to  November 
12  was  $5,300,  while  the  amount  furnished  by  the  City, was  $18,770. 

Up  to  this  time  the  State  and  City  in  aiding  the  needy  operatives 
have  confined  their  assistance  wholly  to  articles  of  subsistence,  that  is, 
groceries  and  provisions.  Of  course,  as  the  Winter  advances,  should  the 
strike  be  prolonged,  the  amount  of  aid  rendered  will  have  to  be  greatly 
increased,  possibly  one-third,  as  the  cost  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  other 
living  considerations  will  have  to  be  counted  upon. 

Aside  from  the  aid  rendered  by  the  unions,  the  relief  stations,  and  the 
public  authorities,  many  contributions  were  received  and  a  good  deal  of 
money  expended  in  contributions  from  private  charities.  Farmers  have 
given  freely  of  their  produce ;  dealers,  both  in  groceries  and  provisions, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  their  customers'  wants ;  landlords  have  given 
rents  free,  and  there  have  been  comparatively  few  evictions  on  account  of 
non-payment ;  the  Rescue  Mission  has  given  dinners  to  100  persons  daily; 
and  the  Salvation  Army  has  fed  from  500  to  1,000  children  a  day. 

The^cosraopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  the  cotton  mill 
opeititives  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  excluding  the  French  and  English 
speaking  races  who  applied  for  public  assistance,  not  one  in  10  foreigners 
could  speak  the  English  language.  Investigation  also  showed  that  there 
is  a  greater  line  drawn  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  Fall  River 
than  in  Lawrence,  Lowell,  or  New  Bedford. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  Fall  River  textile  strike  are  seen  on  all 
sides.  Many  local  dealers  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  business,  and 
the  departure  of  about  18,000  persons  is  reported.  The  labor  leaders  report 
that  this  exodus  includes  the  best  opemtives  in  Fall  River,  but  this  state- 
ment is  denied  by  the  manufacturers.  A  large  number  of  those  leaving 
were  French  Canadians,  who,  in  a  great  many  instances,  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  Fall  River  textile  strike  stands  by  itself  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  On  all  sides  the  labor  leaders  have  been  charac- 
terized as  being  intelligent  and  conservative  men.  The  mill  operatives 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  law-abiding  citizens.  There  have  been 
no  riots,  mobs,  or  acts  of  violence  such  as  have  been  attendant  upon 
almost  all  strikes  of  such  magnitude  throughout  the  country.  The 
police  report  in  Fall  River  for  July,  August,  and  September,  during 
which  period  the  opemtives  of  the  cotton  mills  were  idle,  shows  that  the 
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number  of  arrests  was  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
in  1903  when  the  operatives  were  at  work;  the  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  decreased  during  the  quarter  nearly  one-third  ;  the  number 
of  juvenile  offenders  also  materially  decreased.  These  facts  give  an  official 
acknowledgment  to  a  most  orderly  conducted  strike. 

In  order  that  the  important  data  of  the  strike  may  readily  be  seen 
by  the  reader  the  following  statistical  statement  is  presented  : 

Statistics  of  Strike. 

Date  of  inauguration  of  strike, July  25, 1904. 

Cause, Against  reduction  of  12^  per  cent. 

Total  corporations  affected, 33 

Total  mills  shut  down, 72 

Weekly  loss  in  production  (pieces),    ....  268,000 

Total  spindles  idle, 2,577,460 

Total  looms  idle, 68,200 

Stockholders' capital  idle, $21,665,000 

Employers' loss  (16  weeks) $528,000 

Total  cotton  mill  operatiyes  idle,         26,000 

Vote  of  unions  on  strike  question,        ....  1,513  for  strike ;  396  against  strike. 

Number  of  operatiyes  unionized,         ....  Between  4,000  and  5,000 

Total  working-days  lost  up  to  Noyember  14,  .  2,470,000 

Total  loss  in  wages  up  to  Noyember  14,      .  .  $3,307,200 

Total  strike  benefits  paid  by  local  unions,  .  .  $200,000 

Total  assistance  rendered  by  outside  unions,  .  $50,000 

Amount  giyen  in  City  and  State  aid,  ....  $24,000 

Number  of  cases  aided  by  City  and  State,  .        .        .  17,120 

Exodus  of  persons, 18,000 

Sex  of  operatiyes  on  strike, Males,  13,750 ;  females,  12,250 

Number  of  minors  on  strike, 3,800 

Number  of  children  under  16  years,     ....  1,600 

Conjugal  condition  of  operatives,         ....  Single,  15,800;  married,  9,200;  widowed, 

950 ;  divorced,  50. 

Nativity  of  operatives, 7.200  native  bom ;  18,800  foreign  bom. 

Nationality  of  operatives, Majority  are  French-Canadians,  English, 

Poles,  and  Portuguese. 

Parent  nativity  of  operatives, Canada  (French) ,  36  per  cent ;  Great  Brit- 

*  ain,  26  per  cent ;  Ireland,  20  per  cent. 

Conference  between  committees  of  manufacturers  and  operatives  on  Nov.  7  proved  frultleBS,  and 
mills  were  reopened  on  Nov.  14.  At  first  little  success  atteDded  the  reopening  but  practically  all  the  mills 
are  now  running,  four  of  them  being  reported  as  running  nearly  full.  On  Nov.  18,  the  American  Feder- 
ation  of  Labor,  in  convention,  voted  pecuniary  assistance.  Action  taken  by  the  five  textile  unions  on 
Dec  80,  regarding  prolongation  of  strike,  resulted  in  vote  of  1,401  for  continuance  and  420  agalust. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL   PRICES -APRIL  AND  OCTOBER. 


In  the  Labor  Bulletin  for  May,  1904,  No.  31,  we  presented  average 
retail  prices  for  certain  necessaries  of  life  in  17  cities  for  April,  1904,  with 
the  vstatement  that  in  the  last  Bulletin  for  the  year  comparative  figures 
for  the  same  articles  would  be  shown.  As  has  been  previously  explained, 
the  classification  of  articles  is  new,  inasmuch  as  that  used  for  1872  and 
the  following  years,  while  ample  for  those  days,  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive at  the  present  date.    The  tables  which  follow  show  the  average 
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retail  prices  in  each  of  the  cities  considered  for  groceries,  provisions,  etc.. 
arranged  by  articles,  and  by  cities. 

The  proper  method  of  reading  the  table  is  as  follows :  Under  *^  Gro- 
ceries "  we  find  quotations  for  flour,  used  for  bread,  with  comparisons  for 
certain  cities ;  in  Boston,  in  April,  1904,  the  average  cost  for  a  pound 
of  bread  flour  was  four  cents,  and  in  October,  1904,  it  was  three  and  nine- 
tenths  cents.  In  Fitchburg,  in  April,  1904,  the  average  retail  price  wks 
four  cents,  and  in  October,  1904,  it  had  increased  two-tenths  of  a  cent. 
In  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  the  average  retail  price  for  a  pound  of  bread 
flour  was  the  same  in  both  months.  Other  lines  and  sections  may  be  read 
in  a  similar  manner. 

GROCERIES. 

Floar,  breA4.    [Pound.] 


AVBBAGB 

RXTAU.  Prices 

CiTIKS. 

AVBRAOB 

Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

ATKBAeS 

Rbtaix.  Pbxcbb 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April. 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
19M 

Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 

$0.04 
.04 
.04 

$0,039 
.042 
.04 

Lowell, 
Springfield. 

$0.04 
.04 

$0,041 
.04 

Wobum ,     . 
Worcester, . 

$0,085 
.04 

$0.04 
.044 

Flour,  bread.    [Barrel.] 


Boston,   . 

$8,907 

$7.50 

Holyoke,     . 

$6.50 

$7.50 

Salem, . 

$6,404 

$7.66S 

Brockton, 

6.206 

7.925 

Lawrence,   . 

6.00 

7.45 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

6.60 

7.357 

FaU  River,      .       . 

6.76 

7.664 

LoweU, 

6.403 

7.00 

6.50 

8.08 

Fitchburg, 

6.695 

7.535 

New  feedford,     '. 

5.75 

7.144 

Wobum, 

6.209 

7.00 

Gloucester,     . 

6.75 

7.79 

6.75 

7.76 

Worcester,  . 

6.60 

7.85 

HaverhUl,       .        . 

6.60 

7.00 

Newburyport,     . 

6.25 

7.60 

Floor,  pastrj'.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 


$0.04 

$0,034 

.04 

.039 

.037 

.04 

Lowell. 
Springfield, 


$0.04 
.04 


$0,032  I    Wobum,      . 
.04    I   Worcester,  , 


$0,035 
..04 


•0.038 


Floor,  postrT'.    [Barrel.] 


Boston,    . 

$6,429 

$6,704 

Holyoke,      . 

$5,775 

$6.50 

Salem, . 

$5,779 

$0,687 

Brockton, 

6.893 

7.057 

Lawrence,   . 

5.50 

6.50 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

6.855 

0.00 

FaU  River,      .       . 

6.26 

6.553 

NewBedford,     '. 

5.417 

6.818 

6.25 

7.818 

Fitchburg, 

6.00 

7.00 

6.26 

7.00 

Wobum,      . 

6.903 

6.40 

Gloucester,     . 

6.428 

7.222 

Newburyport,     . 

1 

5.75 

6.75 

eoi.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,047 
.041 
.03 
.046 
.067 


$0,038  ;|  Holyoke,      . 
.043    I  Lawrence,   . 
.032  1 1  Lynn,  . 
.057  I    NewBedford, 
.06    1 1  Newburyport, 


$0,033 
.048 
.038 
.05 


$0,052 
.035 
.042 
.033 
.051 


Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,032 
.045 


$0.05 
.038 
.06 
.05 


Floor,  entlro  wlieoC.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,041 

$0,042  1 

Holyoke,      . 

$0.04 

$0.04 

Salem, . 

$0,038 

$0,044 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05    ! 

Lowell, 

.034 

.05 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.04 

.04 

Fall  River,      . 

.04 

.041  1 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.036 

.045 

.05 

.06 

Fitchburg,      . 

.048 

.048  i 

.05 

.05 

Wobum, 

.034 

.042 

Gloucester,     . 

.047 

.05     , 

Newburyport,     . 

.041 

.04 

1  Worcester,  . 

.04 

.045 

Haverhill, 

.045 

.04    1 

1 

.Google 
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-  Continued. 

^■a.     [Pound.] 


AVBBAOK 
IUTAIL  PRICB8 

ClTlXS. 

AVBRAOS 

Retail  Pucks 

CiTIBS. 

Atbbaok 
Rbtail  Fbicbs 

CiTIU. 

April. 
1—4 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

FaU  River,      .       . 

Fltohbnrg, 

Gloucester,     . 

HaverhUl,       .       . 

$0,020 
.03 
.08 
.04 
.04 
.04 

$0.08 
.087 
.08 
.036 
.046 
.036 

Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,  . 
Lowell, 

New  bedford,     .' 

$0,086 
.03 
.03 
.082 
.04 

$0,035 
.031 
.038  . 
.03 
.04 

Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 
Wobum,      . 
Worcester,  . 

$0,031 
.038 
.04 
.035 
.04 

$0,089 
.033 
.03 
.033 
.04 

Floor,  rje.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,027 

$0,020 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.03 

$0,085 

Salem, . 

$0,034 

$0,089 

Brockton, 

.03 

.04 

Lowell,        .        . 

.03 

.04 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.031 

.032 

Fall  River,      . 

.08 

.031 

New^feedford,     '. 

.035 

.P82 

.03 

.037 

Fltchburg, 

.04 

.034 

.04 

.037 

Woburn,      . 

.03 

.04 

Gloucester,     . 

.036 

.08 

Newburyport,     . 

.034 

.043 

1 

Meal,  eorn. 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,021 

$0,026 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,081 

$0.08    ! 

Salem, . 

$0.03 

$0,029 

Brockton, 

.03 

.033 

Lawrence,   . 

.031 

.022  1 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.03 

.027 

FaU  River,      . 

.08 

.038 

LoweU,        .       . 

.03 

.026 

.03 

.04 

Fltchburg, 

.082 

.03 

New  bedfoiil,     .' 

.023 

;025 

Wobum,      . 

.03 

.024 

Gloucester,     . 

.08 

.03 

.04 

.038 

Worcester, . 

.08 

.03 

HaverhiU,        .       . 

.03 

.08 

Newburyport,     . 

i 

.028 

.03 

Mr»],  OAi. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,041 

$0,080 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,044 

$0,045 

Salem, . 

$0,088 

♦®-Sf 

Brockton, 

.04 

.051 

Lawrence,   . 

.04 

.036 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.045 

.034 

PaU  River,      . 

.     .05 

.05 

Lowell,        .       . 

.046 

.04 

.04 

.054 

Fltchburg, 

.041 

.030 

Ne??*feedfoiil,     *. 

.086 

.048 

Wobum,      . 

.046 

.047 

Gloucester,     . 

.048 

.049 

.06 

.046 

Worcester,  . 

.04 

.062 

HaverhUl,       .        . 

.041 

.025 

Newburyport,     . 

.042 

.05 

Me»l,  ry«. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,083 

$0.08 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.03 

$0,032 

'  Salem, .       .       . 

$0,082 

♦®-!Sa 

Brockton, 

.03 

.04 

Lawrence,   . 

.031 

.03 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.038 

.026 

FaU  River,      . 

.03 

.035 

;  LoweU,        .       . 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.04 

Fltchburg, 
Gloucester,     . 

.038 
.04 

.03 
.04 

1  Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford,     . 

.083 
.04 

.086 
.04 

Wobum, 
;  Worcester,  . 

.03 
.08 

.03 
.032 

HaverhUl,       .       . 

.08 

.08 

Newburyport,    . 

.03 

.085 

! 

Coflnee,  blend.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 
Fltchburg, 


$0.25 
.221 


$0,216 
.234 


LoweU, 


$0.26 


$0,825      Woburn, 


$0.25 


$0.22 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchburg, 
HaverhUl, 


J^Ta.    [Pound.] 


$0,281 
.802 
.297 
.328 
.85 


$0,283 
.342 
.278 
.88 
.85 


Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,   . 
LoweU, 
New  Bedford, 


327 

$0.36 

85 

.328 

325 

.35 

325 

.824 

Salem, . 
Taunton,      . 
Woburn, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,314 
.30 
.824 
.387 


$0.28 
.825 
.316 
.304 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0.23 
.302 
.80 


C^flnee,  Bloelia.    [Pound.] 


$0,805 
.82 
.279 


Lawrence,    .        .  i  $0.85    I  $0,841      Taunton,      . 
New  Bedford,     .  I      .304  i      .325      Worcester,  . 

Salem,.        .        .  |      .80  .269 


$0,807 
.338 


$0,335 


Fltchburg, 
Gloucester, 


CoflRi^,  Bloelia  and  Java.    [Pound.] 


$0,275 


$0,345 
.372 


Lynn,  . 
Newburyport, 


$0,245 
.276 


$0,301  ,    Salem, . 
.312  I    Springfield, 


$0.20 
.384 


$0, 


.2841 
.8261 


X^ogle" 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

CoOff  Rio.    [Ponod.] 


AVBBAOB 
RSTAIL  PBI0E8 

Cities. 

AVEBAOE 

Retail  Frioem 

Cities. 

AVBBAOB 

Retail  Pbiobs 

CiTUM. 

April, 
t—4 

October, 
■••4 

April, 
■••4 

October, 
■••4 

April,   ;  October, 
■••4       1—4 

BostoD,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River,      .       . 

$0,147 
.16 
.16 

$0,161 
.186 
.168 

HaverhlU.    .       . 
Lawrence.  . 
New  Bedford,     . 

$0,201 
.30 
.18 

$0.26 
.181 
.16 

Newbnryport,     . 
Salem, . 
1  Taunton,     . 

$0,137 
.161 
.18 

$0,144 
.18 
.109 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


CoflRee*  i 


Lawrence,    . 
New  Bedford, 
Newbury  port. 


[Pound.] 


$0,174  I  $0.18 
.18    I       .166 
.16  .16 


Salem,.  '   . 

Hpringfield, 

Taunton, 


$0,186 
.20 
.104 


$0.16 
.26 
.168 


[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0.33 

$0,376 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,481 

$0.62 

Salem, . 

$0,426 

$0,380 

Brockton, 

.884 

.603  1 

Lawrence,   . 

.636 

.611 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.477 

.621 

Fall  River,      . 

.60 

.647 

Lowell, 

.636 

.618 

.463 

.66 

Fitchburg, 

.641 

.649 

Lynn,  . 

.60 

.472 

Wobum,      . 

.61 

.608 

Gloucester,     . 

.60 

.640 

New  Bedford,     . 

.617 

.646 

Worcester, . 

.816 

.631 

HaverhlU,       . 

.642 

.66 

Newburyport,     . 

.468 

.47 

-' 

Te»,  Kre«ii. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,834 

$0,371 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,480  !  $0,626 

Newburyport,    . 

$0,461 

$0,469 

Brockton, 

.418 

.608 

Lawrence,   . 

.533         .384 

;  Salem,         .       . 

.486 

.418 

FaU  River,      . 

.60 

.66 

LoweU,        .        . 

.633  !       .68 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.501 

.50 

Fitchburg, 

.642 

.65 

New  bedford,     ! 

.468 

.47 

.463 

.66 

Gloucester,     . 

.60 

.636 

.619 

.646 

\  Wobum,     . 

.611 

.38 

HaverhlU,       . 

'  .646 

.666 

1 

Te»,  Kvapowder.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 


$0.70      $0.64 
.70  .60 


Holyoke, 


$0.70 


$0.60 


Springfield, 


$0.60 


$0.60 


Te»,  ■alxed. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,864 

$0,413 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,404 

$0,624 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,421 

$0,409 

Brockton, 

.372 

.603 

Lawrence,   . 

.634 

.48 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.606 

.466 

Fall  River,      . 

.68 

.649 

LoweU,        .       . 

.636 

.637 

.46 

.678 

Fitchburg, 

.647 

.642 

Ne??*bedfoiii,     .' 

.468 

.467 

Wobum,     . 

.663 

.881 

Gloucester,    . 

.60 

.636 

.60 

.62 

Worcester, . 

.601 

.63 

HaverhlU,       .        . 

.646 

.60 

Newburyport,     . 

.444 

.444 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


SaK»r,  Ck»flne«,  A.    [Pound  ] 


$0,048 
.061 
.061 


$0,066 
.07 
.06 


Holyoke, 
LoweU, 
New  Bedford, 


$0,066 

$0,061 

.046 

.060 

.068 

.06 

Newburyport, 
Taunton,      . 


[Pound.] 


$0.06 
.06 


$0,067 
.07 


Boston,    . 

$0,099 

$0,064 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,084 

$0,005 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,061 

$0,069 

Brockton, 

.07 

.09 

Lawrence,   . 

.07 

.071 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.066 

.on 

FaU  River,      . 

.062 

.07 

LoweU,        .        . 

.076 

.08 

.07 

.00 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.061 

.07 

Wobum,     . 

.08 

.07S 

Gloucester,     . 

.081 

.08 

.078 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.076 

.06 

HaverhlU, 

.071 

.073 

Newburjrport,     . 

.07 

.078 

Savar,  vrMialsi«««.    [Pound.] 

Boston,   . 

$0,051 

$0,056 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,062 

$0,066 

Salem, . 

$0.06 

$0,066 

Brockton, 

.062 

.07 

Lawrence,   . 

.066 

.06 

Springfield,.       . 
Taunton,     . 

.061 

.066 

Fall  River,      . 

.06 

.06 

LoweU,        .        . 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.07 

Fitchburg,      . 

.066 

.06 

New*feedford,     .* 

.061 

.086 

Wobum,      , 

.061 

.068 

Gloucester,     . 

.066 

.06 

.061 

.06 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.06 

HaverhUl.       .       . 

.066 

.066 

Newburyport, 

.06 

.087 

.^l> 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

SaK»r»  powdered.    [Poand.J 


AVEBAOB 

AVBBAOK 

AVEBAOB 

CiTiKa. 

Retail  Pkicbs 

Cities. 

Retail  Pkicbs 

Cities. 

Retail  Fbices 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1 

1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,097 

$0,063 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.08 

$0,084 

8alem,  . 

$0,062 

$0.07 

Brockton, 

.08 

.087 

Lawrence,   . 

.068 

.068 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,      . 

.064 

.072 

Fall  River.      .       . 

.061 

.08 

Lowell,        .       . 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.064 

.066 

Wobum,      . 

.08 

.077 

Gloucester,     . 

.08 

.081 

.078 

.08 

j  Worcester,  . 

.076 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.066 

Newburyport,     . 

.07 

.077 

Sa^Ar,  jeiiow.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,046 

$0.05 

Holyoke,     .       . 

$0,052 

$0.06 

Salem, . 

$0,046 

$0.06 

Brockton, 

.06 

.062 

Lawrence,    . 

.062 

.057 

Springfield, . 
Taunton, 

.045 

.06 

FaU  River,      . 

.047 

.05 

Lowell, 

.046 

.055 

.06 

.06 

Fltchburg,      . 

.05 

.053 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.045 

.057 

Wobum, 

.046 

.056 

Oloucester,     . 

.05 

.06 

.065 

.05 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.061 

HaverhiU.       .       . 

.05 

.067 

Newburyport,     . 

.06 

.066 

BIoisMaea,  cooking.    [Gallon.] 


Boston,   . 

$0.32 

$0.25 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.40 

$0.40 

'  Salem,.        .       . 

$0,399 

$0,894 

Brockton, 

.40 

.442 

Lawrence,   . 

.40 

.381 

I  Springfield, 
,  Taunton,      . 

.411 

.89 

FaU  River,      . 

.336 

.373  1 

LoweU,        .        . 

.411 

.408 

.40 

.408 

Fltchburg, 

.40 

.466 

Lynn,  .       .   »    . 
New  Bedford,     . 

.301 

.40 

Wobum,      . 

.876 

.85 

Gloucester,     . 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.41 

Worcester,  . 

.40 

.456 

Haverhill.       .       . 

.49 

.571 

Newburyport,     . 

.40 

.46 

Sloiaaaea,  New  Orieaaa. 

[GaUon 

.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,438 

$0,434      Holyoke.      . 

$0,529 

$0.60 

Newburyport.    . 

$0.60 

$0,562 

Brockton, 

.612 

.589      Lawrence,   . 

.612 

.30 

Salem, . 

.542 

.638 

Fall  River,      .        . 

.50 

.549 

Jewell. 

.529 

.26 

Springfield, 
1  aunton,     . 

.66 

.672 

Fltchburg, 

.527 

.60    i 

New"b4dford,     ! 

.466 

.66 

.614 

.511 

■Gloucester,     . 

.60 

.60 

.684 

.646 

Worcester,  . 

.666 

.68 

Haverhill,       . 

.60 

.496 

Bloiasaea,  Pone«.    [Gallon.] 


Boston.   . 


$0.70      $0,463      LoweU, 


$0.60      $0.60 


Molasaea,  Porio  Rieo.    [Gallon.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,462 

$0,804' 

!  Lawrence,  . 

$0,493 

$0.45 

Salem, . 

$0,561 

$0,649 

Brockton, 

.50 

.62 

,  Lowell,        .       . 

.68 

.66 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.476 

.616 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.50 

.458 

1  Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford,     . 

.409 

.61 

.491 

.66 

Fltchbarg, 

.50 

.607 

.50 

.516 

Wobum,      . 

.472 

.498 

'Gloucester.     . 

.669 

.648 

Newburyport,     . 

.60 

.46 

Worcester,  . 

.50 

.60 

Holyoke,        .       . 

.60 

.628 

Mjmp.    [Gallon.] 


Boston.   . 
FaU  River, 
FHchburg. 
•Gloucester, 
HaverfaUl. 


K486 

$0,411 

.60 

.497 

.476 

.88 

.00 

.466 

.60 

.625 

Holyoke,     . 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford. 
Newburyport, 


'$0.60 

$0,888  1 

1       .431 

.483 ; 

.66 

.466  < 

.463 

.462 

Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton.     . 
Wobum. 


$0,409 
.662 
.60 
.60 


$0.48 
.484 
.60 
.416 


VlaevAr,  «ld«r.    [GaUon.] 


Boeton.   . 

Brockton. 

FaU  River. 

Fltchburg. 

*Ghmeester. 

HaverhiU. 


$0,221 
.20 
.208 
.900 
.204 
.805 


$0,227 
.264 
.222 
.30 
.198 
.18 


Holyoke.     . 
Lawrence.  . 
LoweU. 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0.20 


.198 
.24 


$0.20 
.20 
.192 
.169 
.26 


Newburyport, 
Salem, 
Taunton.     . 
Wobum,     , 
Worceater. . 


$0,868 
.262 
.208 
.30 
.308 


$0.21 
.288 
.26 
.20 
.90 


L/iyiuZbu  uy  v.-ri  i,.. 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Vlaevar,  wlUie  wlii«.    lOalloo.] 


CiTixa. 

AVBRAOB 

Rbt^l  PaiCBS 

CITIR8. 

AVBRAQB          1 

Retail  Prices  ' 

Cities. 

AVKSAOB 
RSTAXL  pKica 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April, 
1904 

October,! 
1904   I 

April.   Jocbitat, 
1904   1    1904 

Boston,   . 
Brockton, 
FaU  River,      . 
Fltchburg, 
Gloucester,     . 

1 
$0,162  1  $0,282 
.24    1       .20 
.169  1       .19 
.222         .216 
.20    1       .20    1 

Haverhill,    .       . 
Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,  . 
Lowell, 
Lynn, 

$0.20 
.20 
.16 
.192 
.245 

$0,256 
.20 
.20 
.186 
.217 

New  Bedford,     . 
Salem, .        .        . 
Taunton,     . 
Wobum,     . 

$0,264  1  $0.38 
.216  '       .« 
.28     •       .30 

.20     1       .1« 

Batter,  rreAmery.     [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,234 

$0,280 

1 

1  Holyoke,      . 

$0,312 

$0,266  ,    Salem, . 
.277  1    Springfield, 
.28    II  Taunton,     . 

.'$0.25 

$0.28** 

Brockton, 

.262 

.285 

Lawrence,   . 

.2V»4 

.1       .303 

.» 

FaU  River,      . 

.25 

.273 

1  Lowell,        .       . 

.299 

.1      .2e8 

.2S1 

Fitchbarg, 

.295 

.289 

1  Lynn, 

.247 

.288    '  Wobum,      . 

.1       .29 

.257 

Gloucester,     . 

.80 

.284 

j  New  Hedford,     . 

.312 

.274      Worcester, . 

.904 

.291 

Haverhill,       .       . 

.28 

.28 

1  Newburyport,     . 

.262 

•^1 

Batter,  eoolclnv*    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Gloucester, 


$0.20 

$0.20 

.216 

.22 

.215 

.237 

.26 

.20 

1 

Holyoke, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0.23 


$0.20 
208         .186 
237  ,      .22 
226         .22 


Salem, . 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 


$0.23  I  $0.17 
.217  I  .SI 
.23     I       .22 


Batter,  dAlry.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Lawrence, 


$0,263 

$0,217 

.308 

.27 

.804 

.269 

.314 

.26 

Lowell, 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
Salem, . 


$0,266 
.839 
.80 
.266 


$0,221 
.26 
.22 
.10 


Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum,     . 


$0,284 
.81 
.205 


$0.M 

.aes 

.21 


Batter,  renoT»ted.    [Pound.] 


Fltchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0.20 
.26 


$0.23 
.26 


Holyoke, 


$0,217 


$0.24 


Newburyport, 


$0.20 


$0.! 


Clteese,  I«lTeriH»ol.     [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0,176 

$0.16 

.186 

.196 

.184 

.18    1 

Gloucester, . 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0.18 

$0,188 

.18 

.20 

.183 

.18 

Newburyport, 
Salem, . 


$0.17 
.18 


$0.16S 
.90 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Gloucester, 


Clieeae,  New  York.     [Pound.] 


$0.16 

$0,143 

.17 

.16 

.165 

.164 

Haverhill,    . 
Lynn,  . 
Newburyport, 


$0.16 
.166 
.164 


$0.16 
.142 
.146 


Salem, . 

Springfield 

Taunton, 


$0,184 
.16 
.18 


$0.1SS 
.140 
.168 


Clieeae,  aave.    [Pound] 


Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


$0,182 
.184 


$0,182 
.18 


Haverhill, 
Lawrence, 


$0.17 
.17 


$0.16 
.16 


New  Bedford, 
Taunton,     . 


$0.18      $0.18 
.18  .18 


Clieeae,  Vermomt.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 
Brockton, 


$0,162 
.16 


$0,126 
.16 


Fall  River,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0.16 
.185 


$0.16 
.16 


Taunton, 


$0.18 


$0.10 


Boston,  . 
Fall  River, 


$0,231 
.26 


$0,264 
.299 


En*f  C»|»e.    [Dozen.] 


Haverhill,    . 
Lynn,  . 


$0.26 
.29 


$0,816 
.306 


New  Bedford, 
Taunton,     . 


$0.34 
.242 


$0,274 
.28 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Kffffs,  Eastoni.    [Dozen.] 


C1TIB8. 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
FaU  River, 
Fitchbarsr, 
Oloaceeter, 


AVBRAOB 

Retail  Pbicbs 


April,    October,  > 
1904 


$0,206 
.22 
.22 
.266 
.22 


$0,264 
.275 
.286 


Cities. 

AVBRAOB 

Retail  Pbiobs 

April, 
1994 

October, 
1904 

Haverhill,    .       . 
Lowell,        .       . 

New°feidford,     *. 
Newburyport,     . 

$0,246 
.24 
.204 
.22 
.24 

$0,804 
.864 
.266 
.28 
.26 

Cities. 


Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobnm, 
Worcester,  . 


AVEEAGK 

Retail  Prices 

April,  {October, 
1904 


$0.26      $0.80 

.223  I       .28 

.236  I       .263 

.262  I       .368 


Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,286 

$0,296 

.266 

.40 

.263 

.30 

.26 

.37 

.246 

.382 

Esir«9  near  ky.    [Dozen.] 


Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


Salem, . 
Springfield, . 
Taanton, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,264 
.26 
.263 
.255 


$0,373 
.36 
.40 
.401 


EiTirs*  refMff«rator*     [  Dozen, 


Boston,  . 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke, 


$0.20 

$0,266 

.22 

.28 

.22 

.21 

Eras,  Western.    [Dozen. 


Lawrence, 
Lowell, 
Salem, . 


$0,206  I  $0,244    I  Springfield, . 
.20  .26        Wobum,      . 

.206        .24     I  Worcester,  , 


$0,218 
.206 
.22 


$0.80 
.291 
.28 


Brockton, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill. 


Beans,  Mmelc.    [Quart.] 


$0.08     '  Lawrence, 
.10    I    Lowell, 
.146    '  Lynn,  . 


$0,117  I  $0.13    I    Salem,. 
.113         .10    ,1  Taunton, 
.145  .      .16      I 


$0.10 
.114 


$0.12 


Lynn, 


Beans,  lentils.    [Quart.] 


$0.07      $0.07        Salem, . 


$0.12      $0.16 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


Beans,  medium.    [Quart.] 


Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,072 
.10 


$0,084  I 
.103  I 


Newburyport,     .  j  $0.09 
Taunton,      .        .1       .097 


$0.08 
.10 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fltchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


$0,091  j  $0,077 


.092 
.103 
.102 


.115 
.107 
.0W7 
.003 


Beans,  pea.    [Quart.] 


Holyoke, 

I^wrence,    . 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 


$0,004  I  $0.10 
.107  i       .082 
.093 
.079 


.108 
.088 


.111 

.088 


'    Halem,. 

$0 

.099 

$0,082 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.09 

.09 

.104 

.111 

Wobum,      . 

.096 

.097 

Worcester,  . 

.091 

.102 

Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

FaU  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


Beans,  red  kldnej.    [Quart.] 


$0,128 
.117 
.119 
.12 
.135 
.12 


$0,105    I  Holyoke, 
.144  t'  Lawrence, 


.12 
.12 
.123  I 
.125  I 


Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0,113 
.12    i 
.118  i 
.116 
.14 
.116 


$0.12 
.115 
.12 
.122 
.12 
.12 


Salem,  .       .       . 

$0.13 

Springfield,  . 
Taunton, 

.12 

.117 

Wobum,      .       . 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

I  $0,129 
.11 
.147 
.126 
.122 


google 
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•ye.    [Quart.] 


AVBRAOK 



Atkragk 

AvKKAca 

Cities. 

Rktail  Pricks 

Bktail  Peicks 

Cities. 

Retjlix.   I'U^.Cf 

1           Cities. 

April, 

October, 

1 

April, 

October,! 

Aprtl,      October. 

19#4 

1904 

1904 

1004 

1»*4         M—% 

BoBton,    . 

$0,118 

$0.10 

Holyoke,      . 

$0.12 

$0.12  ; 

Salem, .       .        . 

1 

to. 121     #o.n-. 

HrocktOD, 

.117 

.133 

lAwrence,   . 

.118 

.116  I 

Springfleld, 
Taunton,      . 

.12              .1^ 

Fall  River,      . 

.114 

.12 

Lowell,        .       . 

.116 

.12 

.117    1        .14 

Fitch  burg, 

.126 

.124 

New°feedford,     ! 

.11 

.116 

Wobum,      . 

.12             .H 

Gloucester,     . 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.12 

Worcester,  . 

.12     '        .U 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.12 

Newbury  port,     . 

i 

.106 

.11 

1 

PeiM«,  dried.    [Quart.] 


Bobtoii,    . 

$0,079 

$0,069 

Lawrence,   . 

$0,082 

$0,064 

Salem..       . 

$0.08 

•o.te 

Brockton, 

.08 

.10 

LoweU,        .       . 

.086 

.089 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.08 

i         .0*4 

Fall  River,      . 

.081 

.08 

New°b^ford,     .' 

.077 

.066 

.08 

1         .10 

Gloucester,     . 

.078 

.091 

.08 

.075 

Wobum,      . 

.084 

'      ,fm 

HaverhUl,       . 
Holyoke, 

.08 
.08 

.08 
.08 

Newbury  port,     . 

.07 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.<m 

PeiM«,  apUt.    [Quart.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,096 

$0,072 

Lawrence,   . 

$0,088 

$0,068 

Salem,.       .        . 

$0.09 

'$0.0«« 

Brockton, 

.10 

.118 

Lowell, 

.097 

.133 

Springfleld, 
1  Taunton,     . 

.10 

'        -C^-i 

Fall  River,      .       . 

.078 

.08 

New^feedford,     ! 

.084 

.093 

.09 

.li 

Gloucester,     . 

.085 

.10 

.055 

.08 

1  Wobum,     . 

.097 

.W! 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.09 

Newburyport,     . 

.082 

.10 

1  Worcester,  . 

.10 

.tM 

Holyoke, 

.088 

.10 

1 
1 

Rice,  rood. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,063 

$0,064 

1 
Holyoke,      . 

$0.08 

$0.06 

Salem, . 

$0,057 

Brockton, 

.087 

.074 

Lawrence,   . 

.082 

.076 

Springfleld, 
Taunton,      . 

.073 

FaU  River,      . 

.08 

.076 

LoweU, 

.067 

.076 

.07 

Fitchburg,       . 

.07 

.064 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.057 

.065 

Wobum,      . 

.068 

Gloucester,     . 

.072 

.07 

.08 

.073 

Worcester.  . 

.064 

Haverhill, 

.09 

.09 

Newburyport,     . 

.07 

.08 

.  to.a'is 

.06 
1       .074 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Holyoke, 


Rice,  heaUI.    [Pound.] 


$0,077 

$0,062 

.106 

.10 

.10 

.084 

.089 

.094 

.10 

.09 

Lawrence,   . 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0,097 

$0,086 

.077 

.086 

.10 

.10 

.087 

.085 

Salem,. 
Springfleld, 
Taunton, 
Worcester,  . 


$0.08 
.10 
.09 
.10 


$0.0^5 


.1" 
.10 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
FaU  River, 
Gloucester, 


Tapioca,  flake.    [Pound.] 


$0,049 
.076 
.06 
.073 


HaverhUl,    . 
Holyoke, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


.    $0,079 
.         .055  1 
. 1       .051  I 

.  I       .06    I 


$0.06 
.09 
.056 
.05 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 


$0.08 
.OM 
.066 


$0.0« 
.05 
.072 


Tapioea,  pearl.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,043 

$0,043 

1 

Holyoke,     . 

1 
i$0.08 

$0,087 

Brockton, 

.06 

.08 

Lawrence,   . 

1       .082 

.063 

FaU  River.      . 

.06 

.05 

LoweU. 

'       .05 

.07 

Fitchburg,       . 

.077 

.08     1 

Lynn,  . 

1       .06 

.046 

Gloucester,     . 

.07 

.072  1 

'  New  Bedford, 

.08 

.067 

Haverhill, 

.085 

.06     1 

1  Newburyport, 

!       .062 

.074 

Salem, . 
Springfleld, 
Taunton,     . 
Wobum,     . 
Worcester,  . 


$0.05  t$0.05 
.066  1  .065 
.06  I  .08 
.063  ,  .056 
.051         .08 


Mairo.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
FaU  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,066 
.09 
.05 
.076 


$0,052 
.077 
.06 
.073 
.081 


Haverhill,    . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,   . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,088 
.085 
.074 
.078 
.06 


$0.09 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.05 


I  Newburyport, 
I  Salem.  . 

Springfleld, 
I  Taunton,     . 

I 


$0.08 
.073 


$0.06 
.OU 


.087  I     .077 
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Groceries  - 

Bread  Sodi 


Concluded. 
i,    [Pound.] 


AVKRAOB 

Retail  Friokb 

C1TIB8. 

Aybraok 
Rbtail  Peioks 

CITIK8. 

April, 
1904 

October, 
19»4 

April. 
1904 

October. 
1904 

GoBton,    . 
Brockton, 
Fadl  River,      . 
li^tchburg, 
Oloucester,     . 
Haverhill,        .        . 

$0.03 
.072 
.06 
.052 
.096 
.065 

$0,052 
.08 
.08 
.067 
.09 
.07 
1 

Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 

New°feedford,     '. 

$0,072 
.061 
.05 
.048 
.09 

$0,092 
.072 
.055 
.041 
.076 

CiTIM. 

ATBBAOB 

Rktau.  Psiobb 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

Newbury  port,     . 
Balem, . 
Taunton,      . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 

$0.06 
.054 
.08 
.05 
.05 

$0,083 
.04 
.072 
.062 
.09 

[Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,055 

$0,066 

i  Holyoke,      .       . 

$0.08 

$0,092 

Newburyport,     . 

^^'^] 

$0,082 

Brockton, 

.072 

.07 

1  Lawrence,   . 

.061 

.062 

Salem, . 

.084 

.079 

FaU  River,      . 

.077 

.08 

1  Lowell, 

.078 

.06 

Taunton, 

.08 

.076 

Fltchburg, 

.07 

.057 

1  Lynn,  . 

1  New  Bedford,     . 

.048 

.042 

Wobum,      . 

.074 

.08 

Olouceater,     . 

.094 

.09 

.09 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

.09 

Boston,    . 

$0,052 

$0,061 

Brockton, 

.068 

.063 

FaU  River,      . 

.06 

.06 

Fltcbburg, 

.053 

.068 

Gloucester,     . 

.073 

.069 

HaverbUl, 

.08 

.064 

fttar«lft.    [Pound.] 


Holyoke, 
I  Lawrence,   . 
I  Lowell, 
I  Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford, 


$0,059 
.089 
.046 
.055 
.06 


$0,058 
.062  1 
.07    I 
.051  i 
.076  I 


Newburyport, 
Halem,  . 
Taunton,     . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,071 
.062 
.06 
.046 
.044 


$0,077 
.05 
.07 
.055 
.06 


Boston,    .       . 

$0,042 

$0,046 

Holyoke,      . 

$0.06 

$0.05 

Newburyport,     . 

$0.05 

$0.06 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05 

Lawrence,    . 

.046 

.06 

Halem,  . 

.058 

.043 

Fall  River,      . 

.045 

.06 

LoweU, 

.05 

.06 

Taunton,      . 

.06 

.06 

Fitchburg, 

.06 

.06 

1  New°bedford,     ! 

.049 

.05 

Wobum, 

.05 

.06 

Gloucester,     . 

.05 

.06 

.051 

.06 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.046 

HaverbUl, 

.05 

.048 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


So«p,  old.    [Bar.] 


i  $0,047  i  $0,065 
.05  I  .042 
.036  I       .04 


Haverhill, 
Lynn,   . 


$0.05 
.072 


$0.06 
.064 


New  Bedford, 
Salem, . 


$0,052 
.101 


$0.04 
.147 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


K^roaene  Oil.    [Oallon.] 


$0,144  j  $0,137  !    Holyoke,      . 
.157  I       .14    !    Lawrence.    . 


.14    j    Lawrence, 

.16    ;      .16    '    LowoU 
.13    '      .14        Lynn, 


14        liynn,  . 
,143  ;      .14        New  Bedford, 
,15  .15    I 


$0,123 
.165 
.137 
.15 
.164 


$0,112  I 
.147 
.16    I 
.146 
.16    ! 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 
Woburn, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,147  $0,143 

.16  i       .13 

.16  !      .14 

.14  '      .14 

.124  '      .10 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


Pleklea,  caeamber.    [Quart.] 


$0,111     $0.16 
.127  .233 

.183 
.11 
.142 
.12 


.23 
.105 
.118 
.141 


Holyoke, 
Lawrence,    . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


Newburyport, 
Salem,  . 
Taunton, 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,134 
.165 
.126 
.106 
.10 


$0,137 
.187 
.20 
.178 
.10 


I 


Boston,    . 
Fitchburg, 
Gloncester, 
HiverhUI, 


$0.13  I  $0,217 

.14  ,      .139 

.25  I      .162 

.14  .148 


Pickles,  mixed.    [Quart  ] 


Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
New  Bedford, 


.  $0.19 
.  .14 
.  '  .12 
. .       .192 


$0,142 
.121 
.10 
.20 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,191 
.194 
.196 
.20 


/Google 
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[Pound 

•1 

AVBSAOK 

AVKRAGE 

AWXA^L 

Rktail  Pbicbs 

Retail  Phicks 

Bktajl  PE^ru 

CITIBS. 

April. 

October, 

CiTIKS. 

Apill, 

October, 

CITIS8. 

April,     Octoiw 

1904 

1004 

1904 

1004 

!•#«       !••« 

Boston,    . 

$0,104 

$0,115 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,068 

$0.10 

Salem,.        .         . 

•o.m    •e.a 

Brockton, 

.12 

.14 

Lawrence,   . 

.125 

.10 

Springfield, 
Tannton,      . 

-06     1       .CI 

Fall  River,      . 

.125 

.127 

Lowell, 

.105 

.115 

.OS          -ts 

Fitchburg, 

.095 

.112 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.113 

.121 

Wobnm,      . 

.118  1       .ti 

Gloucester,     . 

.129 

.182  1 

.115 

.128 

Worcester,  . 

.078         -t: 

HaverhlU, 

.109 

.11 

1 

Newbnryport,     . 

.093 

.12 

B««r,  eormed.    Flank.    [Poand.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg. 

Gloucester, 

HaverhUl, 


$0,059 

$0,058 

.052 

.056 

.04 

.049 

.057 

.053 

.063 

.071 

.065 

.08 

Holyoke,     . 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 


Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0.066  '  90.0*i 

.07    f      -or: 

.OS  ,  .C"*! 
.OS5  ,  .<>T» 
.06  .M 


B««r, 

Boston,    . 

$0,099 

$0,098 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,088 

$0.05 

Salem, .        .        . 

$0,113 

'•o.». 

Brockton, 

.12 

.125 

Lawrence,   . 

.12 

.13 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.138 

.l'«i 

Fall  River,      . 

.12 

.128 

LoweU, 

.082 

.105 

.137 

.u: 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.096 

New  feedford,     *. 

.104 

.101 

Wobum,      . 

.115 

.111 

Gloucester,     . 

.12 

.109 

.12 

.121 

Worcester,  . 

.13 

.li5 

Haverhill,       .        . 

.101 

.10 

Newburyport,     . 

.107 

.116 

1 
1 

Beef,  roast.    Bib.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,174 

$0,147 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,155 

$0,168 

Salem, . 

$0,171 

to.i» 

Brockton, 

.202 

.174 

Lawrence,   . 

.15 

.16 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.196 

.li0 

FaU  River,      . 

.196 

.18 

Lowell, 

.138 

.168 

.20 

.1!C 

Fitchburg,       . 

.172 

.145 

New°Bedford,     '. 

.14 

.156 

Wobum,      . 

.196 

.1€2 

Gloucester,     . 

.159 

.15 

.148 

.148 

Worcester,  . 

.20 

.1»7 

HaverhiU,       .        . 

.15 

.15 

1 

Newburyport,     . 

.148 

.141 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 


B«er,  roast.    Bib  roU.    [Pound.] 


$0,154 

$0,132  1 

.20 

.114  1 

.14 

.115  . 

1 

Holyoke,     . 
Lynn.  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,102 
.133 
.13 


$0.20  , 
.133  1 
.10    1 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 


$0,133  ,  $0.1^ 
.14  .136 

.206  .lli 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 


B««r,  roast.    Bump  (ba«li).    [Pound.] 


$0,217  $0,157 

.18  I      .22 

.14  I       .185 

.169  1       .14 


Gloucester, 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 


$0,178 

$0.17    : 

.147 

.223  , 

.151 

.12    , 

1 

New  Bedford, 
Salem, . 
Taunton, 


$0,237 
.211 
.233 


$0.! 


.355 

.186 


B«er,  roast.    Bump  (fise«).    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,163 

$0.16     1 

HaverhlU,    . 

$0.18 

$0.18 

Salem, . 

$0,186 

$0.20 

Brockton, 

.20 

.254  , 

Lowell,        .        . 

.126 

.228 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,      . 

.20 

.141 

Fall  River,      . 

.151 

.221  ' 

Lynn,  . 

.159 

.149 

.16 

.242 

Fitchburg, 

.192 

00 

New  Bedford,     . 

.151 

.267 

Wobum,      . 

.243 

.182 

Gloucester,     . 

.182 

.186  1 

Newburyport,     . 

.19 

.199 

Worcester.  . 

.206 

.22 

Beer,  roast.    Sirloin.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,218 

$0,214 

1  Holyoke,      . 

$0.21 

$0.20 

Salem, . 

$0,206 

$0,234 

Brockton, 

.246 

.246 

Lawrence,   . 

.19 

.25 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.22 

.346 

FaU  River,       . 

.213 

.216 

LoweU, 

.172 

.208 

.249 

.» 

Fitchburg, 

.194 

.197 

New°feedford,     *. 

.184 

.207 

Wobum,      . 

.345 

.227 

Gloucester,     . 

.227 

.25 

.234 

.268 

Worcester,  . 

.22 

.244 

HaverhiU,        .        . 

.186 

.26 

Newburyport,    . 

.20 

.185 

Google 
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B«er,  roast.    Telit.     [Ponnd.] 


AVKKAGB 

1 

AVERAGK 

Cities. 

Rktail  Pricks 

C1TIK0. 

Retail  Prices 

April,  1  October, 

April, 

October, 

1904   <    1904 

1904 

1904 

IBoston,    . 

$0,167 

1 
$0,167 

Holyoke,      . 

$0.15 

$0.12 

Brockton, 

.157 

.10 

Lawrence,  . 

.183 

.22 

T-all  River.      . 

.16 

.157 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.102 

.161 

Kltchburg, 

.107 

.18 

.163 

.157 

Oloucester,     . 

.18 

.174 

1 

CiTIRS. 


Newbnryport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton,     . 
Worcester,  . 


AVBRAQB 

Retail  Pricks 


April, 
1904 


$0.18 
.206 
.20 
.11 


October, 
1004 


$0,161 
.20 
.10 
.22 


Be«fbtealc,  dftuclc.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,100 

$0.12 

1  Holyoke,      . 

$0,124 

$0,001 

Salem, . 

$0,163 

$0.14 

Brockton, 

.093 

.10 

,  LoweU, 

.0«2 

.077 

Springfield,. 

.12 

.11 

FStchburg, 

.126 

.13 

1  Lynn,  . 

.133 

.12 

Taunton,      . 

.10 

.10 

Olouoester,     . 

.146 

.15 

Newbnryport,     . 

.125 

.127 

Worcester,  . 

.115 

.13 

Hayerblll. 

.082 

.13 

[Pound.] 

BoBton,    . 

$0,096 

$0,091    ,  Holyoke,     . 

$0,101 

$0,102 

Salem, . 

$0.14 

$0,106 

Brockton, 

.143 

.12 

Lawrence,   . 

.156 

.18 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.111 

.116 

Fall  River,      . 

.16 

.106  i 

LoweU, 

.008 

.10 

.194 

.108 

Fltchburg, 

.112 

.106 

New^feedford,     *. 

.106 

.09 

Wobum,     . 

.118 

.122 

Gloucester,     . 

.118 

.126 

.151 

.101 

Worcester,  . 

.104 

.171 

Haverhill, 

.128 

.15 

Newbnryport,     . 

.004 

.117 

j 

^ 

Beeflstealc,  ron 

Bd.    [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,188 

$0,105 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,157 

$0,130  1 

Salem, . 

$0,217 

$0.19 

Brockton, 

.19 

.15 

Lawrence,   . 

.18 

.18 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.178 

.153 

Fall  River,      . 

.186 

.12 

LoweU, 

.165 

.142  , 

.194 

.152 

Fltchburg,      , 

.20 

.156 

New^feedford,     ! 

.194 

.145  , 

Wobum,      . 

.196 

.217 

Gloucester,     . 

.248 

.187 

.176 

.12    1 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.186 

HaverhlU, 

.20 

.20 

I 

Newbnryport,     . 

.172 

.166  ' 

1 

BeeAtoaky  ran 

mp.    [Pound.] 

, 

Boston,    . 

$0,246 

$0,269  ; 

Holyoke.     . 

$0,205 

$0,217 

Salem. . 

$0,263 

$0.29 

Brockton, 

.24 

.272 

Lawrence,    . 

.234 

.25 

Springfield. 
Taunton,      . 

.211 

.198 

Fall  River,      . 

.229 

.209 

Lowell, 

.258 

.25 

.247 

.256 

Fltchburg,      . 

.215 

.25 

Lynn,  . 

.273 

.261 

Wobum, 

.234 

.303 

Gloucester,     . 

.291 

.298 

New  Bedford,     . 

.219 

.226 

'  Worcester.  . 

.218 

.25 

Haverhill, 

.242 

.28     1 

Newbnryport.     . 

.231 

.25 

! 

BeeAtoak,  sirloin.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,228 

$0,254 

Holyoke,     .       . 

$0,285 

$0,246 

Salem, .        .        . 

$0,262 

$0,268 

Brockton, 

.255 

.265 

Lawrence,    . 

.256 

.26 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.263 

.212 

FaU  River,      . 

.253 

.22 

LoweU,        .        . 

.216 

.26 

.252 

.266 

Fltchburg,      . 

.253 

.25 

Lynn,  . 

.197 

.252 

Wobum, 

.282 

.282 

Gloucester.     . 

.25 

.259 

New  Bedford,     . 

.238 

.257 

Worcester,  . 

.256 

.261 

Haverhill, 

.246 

.26 

Newbnryport,     . 

.227 

.237 

Beef,  soap.    Slain  bone. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0.06 

$0,049 

1 

'  Holyoke,     .        . 

$0,062 

$0.05 

Salem, . 

$0,044 

$0.05 

Brockton. 

.044 

.04 

Lawrence,   . 

.035 

.05 

Springfield, 
Taunton.      . 

.052 

.05 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.03 

.044 

,  LoweU, 

.05 

.033 

.044 

.05 

Fltchburg, 

.049 

.0b4 

'  Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford,     . 

.043 

.04      ;  Wobum,      . 

.052 

.042 

Gloucester.     . 

.049 

.044 

.032 

.03        Worcester,  . 

.052 

.046 

Haverhill, 

.035 

.06 

Newburyport,     . 

.042 

.042 

I^amb,  elaop 

.    [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,282 

$0,176 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.16 

$0,166 

Salem, . 

$0,221 

$0,187 

Brockton, 

.211 

.288 

Lawrence,   . 

.21 

.242 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.166 

.172 

FaU  River,      . 

.25 

.22 

LoweU,        .        . 

.157 

.229 

.246 

.22 

Fltchburg, 

.20 

.245 

Newfe^foKl,     ! 

.161 

.182 

Wobum, 

.266 

.267 

Gloucester,     . 

.206 

.193 

.175 

.229 

Worcester,  . 

.166 

.256 

Haverhill, 

.196 

.175 

Newburyport,     . 

.162 

.205 

1 
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liABab,  foreqaarter.    [Pound.] 


C1TIS8. 


Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fltchburg, 

Qlouceeter, 

HaverhiU, 


Atbsaqb 
Rbtail  Pricks 


April,    October,! 
1904       1904  ! 


$0,085 
.106 
.161 
.108 
.10 
.083 


C1TIB8. 


$0,087  I    Holyoke, 


.10 

.093 

.093 

.091 

.10 


.  Lawrence,  . 

Lowell, 
I  Lynn,  . 
I  New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 


AVKRAOB 

Rbtail  Fbicks 


April,   'October. 
ll»04   \    1904   1 1 


$0,091 
.10 
.091 
.089 
.116 
.087 


$0.09 
.13 
.082 
.08 
.096 
.004 


ATEBa» 

RETxii.  Pna- 


ApriL    OtTJi^ 
1»*4    ,    I9M 


Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


I 


#0.001  , 

.08     t 

-12 

-105 


$0.9! 

.4b 


I^amb,  hlndqaiurter.    [Pound.] 

Boston,   . 

$0.1'i9 

$0,121 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.12 

$0.12 

1 
Salem, . 

.   #o.iai 

♦e-ui 

Brockton, 

.176 

.15 

Lawrence,  . 

.15 

.17 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.13 

'       .IC* 

Fall  River,      . 

.217 

.172 

Lowell, 

.126 

.121 

.18 

-WT 

Fltchburg, 

.141 

.13 

Lynn, 

New  Bedford.     . 

.136 

.128 

Wobum, 

.157 

.1* 

Gloucester,     . 

.148 

.12 

.18 

.22 

Worcester,  . 

.135 

.!• 

Haverhill,       .        . 

.134 

.15     1  Newburyport,     . 

Ii 

.148 

..« 

I.Mab,  tec. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,   . 

$0,154 

$0,135^ 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,126 

$0,136 

Salem, . 

$0,106 

to.u 

Brockton, 

.18 

.193 

Lawrence,  . 

.16 

.191 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.145 

.1« 

Fall  River,      . 

.203 

.157 

LoweU,        .       . 

.146 

.174 

.203 

.w 

Fltchburg, 

.166 

.166 

New  feedford,     ! 

.149 

.148 

Wobum,      . 

.185 

.M 

Gloucester,     . 

.161 

.152 

.215 

.222 

Worcester,  . 

.15     1 

.157 

Haverhill, 

.147 

.16 

Newburyport,    . 

.172 

.165 

• 

t 

liaaab,  loin.    [Pound.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River. 
Fltchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,134 

$0,109 

.18 

.15 

.203 

.16 

.13 

.10 

.149 

.15 

Haverhill,    . 
Holyoke,     . 
LoweU, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,132 
.14 
.134 
.126 
.207 


$0.15 
.18 
.14 
.125 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Taunton,     . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0.17  $0.]» 
.1G9  ,  .13$ 
.18  .133 

.160  '       .18 
.15     ,       .» 


Boston,   . 

$0,132 

$0,152  1 

Brockton, 

.139 

.156  ' 

Fall  River,      . 

.136 

.156  1 

Fltchburg, 

.131 

.146 

Gloucester,     . 

.14 

.174 

Haverhill,       .       . 

.128 

.167 

Pork,  ebop 

.    [Pound] 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.13 

$0,147 

Salem. .       .       . 

$0.1«  !  m 

Lawrence,  . 

.132 

.164 

Springfield. 
Taunton,     . 

.Ul 

LoweU,       .       . 

.133 

.16 

'^* 

Lynn,  . 

.128 

.147 

Wobum,      . 

.IS 

New  Bedford,     . 

.134 

.156 

Worcester,  . 

.136  ' 

Newburyport,    . 

.186 

.165 

1 

,  $0.1«8 
.!» 
.14« 
.17 


Pork,  roast.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fltchburg, 

Gloucester, 

HaverhUl, 


$0,117 

$0,137 

.142 

.16 

.128 

.164 

.128 

.136 

.132 

.167 

.12 

.16 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.13 

$0,124 

Salem, . 

$0,134 

$0,166 

Lawrence,   . 

.129 

.16 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.14 

.14 

Lowell, 

.125 

.138 

.187 

.15 

Lynn.  . 

.123 

.138 

Wobum.     . 

.13 

.152 

New  Bedford,     . 

.132 

.166 

Worcester, . 

.127 

.161 

Newburyport,     . 

.125 

.16 

Pork,  spare  rib.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,097 

$0,088 

Brockton, 

.138 

.13 

Fall  River,      . 

.124 

.089 

Fltchburg, 

.10 

.093 

Gloucester,     . 

.09 

.092 

HaverhUl.       . 

.12 

.09 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,091 

$0,092 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,091     $0.11 

Lawrence,   . 

.12 

.15 

Salem, .       . 

.134         .10 

LoweU,        .        . 

.088 

.117 

1  Springfield, 
'  Taunton,     . 

.102  1      .10 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.106 

.081 

.137  !      .1« 

.133 

.084 

1  Wobum,     . 

! 

.10           .082 

Pork,  salt.    [Pound.] 
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V«ia,  eliop.    [Pound.] 


CiTIKS. 

AVKRAOB           1 

Rktail  Pricks 

Cities. 

AVKKAOB 

Retail  I'bicks 

CiTIKB. 

AVEBAOB 

Retail  Prices 

ApriU 
1904 

October,' 

April. 
1904 

October,  1 
1904   1 

April,    October, 
1904      1904 

Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River,      .       . 

Fitcbburg, 

Gloucester,     . 

$0,147 
.241 
.238 
.208 
.256 

1 
$0,173  j 
.228  ' 
.239 
.226 
.285 

Haverhill,    . 

Hoiyoke,     . 

LoweU, 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

$0,181 
.191 
.176 
.174 
.243 

$0.18 
.166 
.18 
.18 
.267 

Newburyport,    . 
Salem,  . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 
Worcester,  . 

$0,182 
.213 
.20 
.25 
.20 

$0,178 
.237 
.183 
.247 
.26 

Veal,  «aU«t.    [Ponnd.J 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fitcbburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,247 
.244 
.258 
.262 
.296 


$0,215 
.25 
.28 
.265 


Hoiyoke, 
La\vrence, 
Lowell, 
Lynn, 


!2S8  I    New  bedfoiti. 


$0,227 
.216 
.275 
.246 
.243 


I 


$0.21 
.22 
.25 


Newburyport, 
Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,      .  * 
Worcester,  . 


$0.21 
.276 
.247 
.25 
.247 


$0,248 
.28 
.245 
.28 


Teal,  fi>rcqaart«r.    [Poxmd.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,066 

$0,089 

Hoiyoke,     . 

$0,108 

$0,102 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,106 

$0,084 

Brockton, 

.116 

.106 

Lawrence,   . 

.10 

.14 

Salem, . 

.097 

.106 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.082 

.086 

Lowell, 

.093 

.09 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.121 

.10 

Fitcbburg, 

.108 

.10 

New  bedford,     . 

.089 

.09 

.123 

.12 

Gloueeeter,     . 

.107 

.101    I 

.10 

.096 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.14 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.14    1 

1 

T«al,  Itlndqaarter.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,148 

$0,117  1 

Hoiyoke,     . 

$0,143 

$0.13 

New  Bedford,     . 

$0,161 

$0,162 

Brockton, 

.166 

.10 

Lawrence,  . 

.12 

.18    1 

Newburyport,     . 

.156 

.13 

FaU  River,      . 

.18 

.136 

LoweU,        .       . 

.123 

.126 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.18 

.15 

Gloucester, 

.162 

.16 

Lynn,  . 

.123 

.186  1 

.16 

.155 

Haverhill, 

.121 

.18 

Veal,  lev. 

[Pound.] 

Boflton,    . 

$0,142 

$0,188 

Hoiyoke,     . 

$0.15 

$0,141 

Newburyport,     . 

$0,168 

$0,186 

Brockton, 

.20 

.15 

Lawrence,   . 

.14 

.22 

Salem, .        .        . 

.178 

.178 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.26 

.188 

LoweU, 

.189 

.14 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.18 

.171 

Fitchbnrg, 

.172 

.182 

Ne^iB«lfoKl,     '. 

.136 

.163 

.20 

.16 

Gloucester,     . 

.184 

.168 

.20 

.152 

Worcester,  . 

.174 

.227 

HaverhUl,       .       . 

.142 

.22 

Veal,  l«ln. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,162 

$0,126 

Hoiyoke,     . 

$0,162 

$0,182 

Newburyport,    . 

$0,166 

$0,183 

Brockton, 

.16 

.16    ' 

Lawrence,   . 

.16 

.18 

Salem,          .       . 

.166 

.184 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.202 

.132 

LoweU,        .       . 

.123 

.16     1 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.18 

.166 

Fitcbburg, 

.162 

.148  , 

New  bedfor'd,     ! 

.119 

.141 

.217 

.162 

Gloucester,     . 

.16 

.142 

.242 

.16 

Worcester,  . 

.171 

.20 

HaverhlU,       .       . 

.14 

.16    ! 

1 

Poaliry,  Ckieken.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

FaU  River, 

Fltohburg, 

Gloucester, 

HaverhlU, 


Hoiyoke, 
Lawrence,   . 
LoweU, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0.20 

.23 

.216 

I      .20 


$0,182 
.239 
.22 
.19 
.211 
.212 


Salem, .       .       . 

$0,224 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,      . 

.218 
.245 

Woburn, 

.204 

Worcester,  . 

.22 

$0.24 
.172 
.22 
.262 
.267 


Vomltrjf  F«wl.    [Pound.] 

Boston,   . 

$0,176 

$0,159 

Hoiyoke,     . 

$0,175 

$0,162 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,176 

$0,198 

Brockton, 

.18 

.186 

Lawrence,   . 

.18 

.20 

Springfield, .       . 
Taunton,      . 

.18 

.163 

Fall  River,      .       . 

.106 

.20    1 

LoweU,        .       . 

.18 

.162 

.177 

.20 

Fitcbburg,      . 

.182 

.186  1 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.168 

.157  1 

Woburn,     . 

.186 

.186 

Gloucester,     . 

.188 

.183 

.173 

.192 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.206 

HaverhUl.       .       . 

.174 

.18 

Newburyport,     . 

.186 

.18    1 

-     ..      ,'-;^-' 
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Poultry,  Turkey.    [Pound.] 


AVBRAGB 

Retail  Prices 


April, 
I904 


$0,219 
.25 
.24« 


October,' 
1904    I 


$0.25 
.28 
.25 


Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
Salem, . 


AYESAaE  I 

Retail  Pbicbs  j 


April,    October, 
1904       1904 


$0,247 
.246 
.25 


$0.25 
.233 
.25 


Cities. 


April,     Ocobtt 


'         .25 


$0.& 

.a* 


Baeon,  side 

.    [Poun 

d.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,156 

1 
$0,146  i 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,144 

$0,141  1 

Salem, . 

.  *  S0.15S 

^t.l45 

Brockton, 

.182 

.155  [ 

Lawrence,   . 

.18 

.155  1 

Taunton,    * . 

.!        -141 

.14c 

FaU  River,      .        . 

.18 

.176 

Lowell, 

.136 

.151 

.18 

.u: 

Fitchburg, 

.149 

.172  1 

Lynn,   . 

.144 

.142  ; 

Wobum,      . 

-176 

.3J 

Gloucester,     . 

.177 

.173 

New  Bedford,     . 

.17 

.175 

Worcester,  . 

.          -14      « 

.175 

Haverhill, 

.172 

.152 

Newbury  port,     . 

.147 

.u:! 

! 

Baeon,  slleed.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,145 

$0,151  1 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.16 

$0.16 

Salem, . 

$0,175 

t0.1T« 

Brockton, 

.182 

.18    I 

Lawrence,    . 

.195 

.16 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.177 

.Is 

Fall  River,      . 

.182 

.19 

Lowell,        .       . 

.143 

.17 

.182 

.1^ 

Fitchburg, 

.177 

.18 

Lynn,  . 

.164 

.155 

Wobum,      . 

.19 

.1*- 

Gloucester, 

.196 

.20 
.16 

1 

New  Bedford,     . 

.191 

.192  1 

Worcester.  . 

.18      • 

.19 

Haverhill, 

.185 

Newburyport,     . 

.16 

.164  1 

1 

Ham,  slleed.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,222 

to.  212 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,215 

$0.22 

Salem, . 

$0,215 

$0.21S 

Brockton. 

.24 

.24 

Lawrence.   . 

.21 

.22 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.20 

.214 

Fall  River,      . 

.137 

.24 

Lowell, 

.206 

.219 

1       .218 

.243 

Fitchburg, 

,217 

.237  1 

Lynn,   . 

.204 

.25 

Wobum,      . 

I       .271 

.255 

Gloucester,     . 

.247 

.245  1 

New  Bedford,     . 

.20 

.228 

Worcester,  . 

.20 

.25 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.211 

Newburyport,     . 

.20 

.20 

! 

Ham,  whole.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


$0,142 

$0,145 

.        .         .14 

.18 

.  ,      .126 

.15    i 

.134 

.14    I 

, 

.149 

.16  ; 

* 

.142 

.153 

Holyoke, 
Lawrence,    . 

M  Lowell, 

I'  Lynn.   . 

I  New  Bedford, 

I  Newburyport, 


Salem,. 

Springfield, 

Tamiton, 

Wobum, 

Worcester, 


I 
$0.14  ! 
.143  I 
.133  I 
.163  I 
.141  I 


$0,144 
.1ST 
.179 
.174 
.16 


I 


ftausaye 


[Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,093 

$0  108  '    Holyoke,      . 

$0,102 

$0.10 

Salem, . 

$0.10 

Brockton, 

.12 

.10    i    Lawrence,  . 

.094 

.136 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

.10 

Fall  River,      . 

.102 

.092      Lowell, 

.10 

.10    I 

.114 

Fitchburg, 

.105 

.103  1    Lynn,  . 

.10 

.10 

Wobum,      . 

.10 

Gloucester,     . 

.105 

.11    |l  New  Bedford,     . 

.096 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.093 

.10    j|  Newburyport,     . 

.10 

.108 

.105 
.10 
.10 
.136 


Hausaves,  FrankAnrtcrs. 

[Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,105 

$0,112      Holyoke,      . 

$0.12 

$0,104    1  Salem, . 

$0,139 

$0,148 

Brockton, 

.122 

.10        Lawrence,   . 

.10 

.105    1  Springfield.. 
.10     !  Taunton,     . 

.12 

.134 

Fall  River,      . 

.10 

.094    i  Lowell, 

.122 

.12 

.10 

Fitchburg,       . 

.117 

.104    1  Lynn.   . 

.098 

.095 

Wobum,      . 

.123 

.114 

GlouccHter, 

.12 

.12        New  Bedford,     . 

.112 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.12 

.147 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.10       Newburyport,     . 

.122 

.133  1 

ftansaves,  pork.    [Pound.] 




— 



i —  t" 

Boston,    . 

$0,105 

$0,121  1 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.12 

$0,119  ' 

Salem, 

$0,183 

$0,147 

Brockton, 

.14 

.12     1 

Lawrence,   . 

.12 

.135 

Springfield,. 

.100 

.12 

Fall  River, 

.10 

.116  i 

Lowell, 

.126 

.112 

Taunton,     . 

.14 

.116 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.137 

N^e^°bedford,     .' 

.108 

.111 

Wobum,     . 

.11 

.128 

Gloucester, 

.125 

.124 

.114 

.12 

Worcester, . 

.10 

.132 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.12 

Newburyport, 

.12 

.13 

1 

uiyiiizea  uy  V^nC 

)OQl 

e 
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f  ««ni«d.    [Pound.] 


AVKKAGK 

Retail  Pricks 

! 

Cities. 

AVBRAeB 

Retail  Pricks 

Cities. 

Newburyport,     . 
Salem, . 
Springfield, . 
Taunton,      . 
Woburn,      . 

AVBRAOB 

Retail  Prices 

GiTUB. 

April,     October, 
1004       19»4 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1904 

April,    October, 
1904       1004 

BOBtOD,     . 

Brockton, 
Fall  River,      . 
Fltchburg,       . 
Oloucester,     . 

$0,092 
.10 
.089 
.106 
.102 

$0,103 
.144 
.10 
.12 
.122 

Haverhill,    .        . 
Holyoke,     . 
LoweU,        .        . 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford,     . 

$0.09 
.104 
.10 
.102 
.095 

$0,105 
.107 
.101 
.102 
.10 

$0,092     $0,106 
.10           .103 
.112          .114 
.096          .134 
.11           .116 

•hoalder,  smolied.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

FaU  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloaceeter, 

Haverhill, 


$0,092 

$0.10 

.10 

.12 

.101 

.10 

.116 

.111 

.11 

.128 

.09 

.n 

Holyoke,     . 
Lawrence,  . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$0,115 
.096 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.098 


$0.12 
.115 
.112 
.109 
.095 
.10 


Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Tauntun,     . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


I«lT«r.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0.09 

$0,084 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,073 

$0,078 

Salem, .       .       . 

Brockton, 

.10 

.08 

Lawrence,  . 

.073 

.07     1 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

Fall  River,      . 

.08 

.089 

Lowell, 

.08 

.07    ! 

Fltchburg,      . 
Gloucester,     . 

.077 
.08 

.08 
.089 

New  feedford,     ! 

.089 
.092 

.072  1 
.10 

Woburn,      . 
Worcester,  . 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.08 

Newburyport,     . 

.092 

.10    1 

$0.10 

$0.10 

.08 

.08 

.097 

.08 

.085 

.085 

.08 

.088 

Tripe.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,062 

$0,082 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,086 

$0.07 

Brockton, 

.10 

.08 

Lawrence,  . 

.09 

.075 

FaU  River,      . 

.071 

.081 

LoweU, 

.091 

.06 

Fitchburg,      . 

.074 

.088 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.067 

.055 

Oloucester,     . 

.08 

.086 

.09 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.072 

.07 

]  Newburyport,     . 

.05 

.063 

Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum,      , 
Worcester,  . 

$0,115 
.088 
.097 
.086 
.08 

$0.10 
.082 
.086 
.098 
.083 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
FaU  River, 
Oloucester, 


I«»rtf ,  beat  Ie»r.    [Pound.] 


$0,124 

$0,116  1 

.127 

.113 

.12 

.11 

.136 

.124 

HaverhiU, 
Holyoke, 
Lawrence, 
Lynn,  . 


$0,119 

$0,118 

.132 

.118 

.14 

.115 

.128 

.134  ' 

New  Bedford, 
Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 


$0.12 
.132 
.14 
.116 


$0,118 
.137 
.134 
.121 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Lawrence, 


$0,114  '  $0,104 
.113  .123 
.126  ,      .116 


liartf,  leaf.    [Pound.] 


LoweU, 
Lynn,  . 
Newbur3rport, 


$0.14 

$0,125 

.117 

.128 

.10 

.111 

Taunton,     . 
Worcester,  . 


$0,114 
.14 


$0.12 
.12 


lisurd,  pnre 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchburg, 
Gloucester, 


$0,101 
.13 
.104 
.117 
.12 


$0,091 
.11 
.109 
.114 
.12 


Holyoke,     . 
Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 
Newburyport,     . 


.    [Pound.] 

$0.12 

$0,108 

.102 

.101 

.12 

.111 

.093 

.10 

Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum, 


$0,111 

$0,096 

.105 

.108 

.13 

.11 

.124 

.10 

CoUolene.    [Pound.] 


Springfield, 
Worcester,  . 


$0.09 
.125 


$0,123 
.125 


/X^ougTe" 
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FISH. 
€:•*,  A-eslft.    [Pound.] 


— 

AVBIAGB           1 



AVUAOB 

AVKEAOB 

CiTIBt. 

Retail  Pkiobb  | 

ClTlKS. 

Retail  Fkioics 

CiTIBfl. 

Rbtail  Pucbs 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October. 

April, 

October. 

19»4 

1M4 

$0,078  ' 

19»4 

19»4 

1»#4 

1004 

Boston,    . 

$0.09 

Holyoke,     . 

fo.on 

$0,061 

NewbuTvport,    . 

$o.on 

$0.07 

Brockton, 

.12 

.10    1 

lAwrence.   . 

.138 

.131 

Salem, .       .       . 

.098 

.094 

Fall  River,      .       . 

.10 

.096  ' 

Lowell,        .        . 

.078 

.10 

Taunton,     . 

.115 

.09 

Fitchburg, 

.083 

.078  , 

I^bedlord,     ; 

.078 

.086 

Wobnm,     . 

.006 

.12 

Gloucenter,     . 

.082 

.084  1 

.095 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.078 

.091 

Haverhill,       .       . 

.12 

.07 

1 

Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 


C««,  SAli.    [Pound.] 


$0,091 

$0.12 

.151 

.12 

.189 

.08 

.122 

.009 

.15 

.077 

HaverhUl,    . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,148 
.13 
.10 
.10 
.138 


11 

$0,146    I  Salem, 
.10        8]    ' 
.107 


.078 


aunton, 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,097 
.10 
.148 
.14 
.091 


$0.08 
.127 
.18 
.148 
.142 


Hsaikai,  tfmU,    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,188 

$0.19 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.16 

$0,187 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,184 

$0,191 

Brockton, 

.197 

.186  1 

Lawrence,   . 

.178 

.19 

Springfield, 

.15 

.195 

Fall  River,      . 

.203 

.186  , 

LoweU.        .        . 

.166 

.20 

Taunton,     . 

.217 

.28 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.20    1 

New  bedford,     ! 

.182 

.181 

Wobum.      . 

.20 

.197 

Gloucester,     . 

.197 

.20 

.168 

.20 

Worcester,  . 

.153 

.221 

HaverhUl,       .       . 

.181 

.18 

Newburyport,     . 

.178 

.172 

Hallknt,  amolied.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,197 

$0,213 

Holyoke,      . 

$0.18 

$0.20 

Salem, . 

$0.19 

$0,218 

Brockton, 

.244 

.208 

Lawrence,   . 

.19 

.90 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.176 

.194 

FaU  River,      . 

.20 

.22 

Lowell,        .       . 

.18 

.208 

.208 

.22 

Fitchburg,      . 

.188 

.106 

New  bedfoni,     '. 

.19 

.184 

Wobum,      . 

.22 

.26 

Gloucester,     . 

.194 

.193 

.20 

.102 

Worcester,  . 

.18 

.21 

HaverhUl,       . 

.197 

.212  . 

Newburyport,     . 

.191 

.19 

Boston,  . 
Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, 


Mackerel,  A«alt.    [Apleee.] 


Springfield, 
wobum,  , 
Worcester,  . 


i$0.22 
.30 
.235 


$0,297 
.25 
.31 


Boston,    . 

$0,164 

$0,161 

Brockton, 

.18 

.163 

Fall  River,      . 

.167 

.144 

Fitchburg, 

.118 

.172 

Gloucester,     . 

.16 

.222 

Haverhill,        .        . 

.168 

.12 

Blaekerel,  salt.    [Apiece.] 


Holyoke, 
I  Lawrence,   . 
I  LoweU, 
I  Lynn.  . 

New  Bedford, 


Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton, 
Wobum,     . 
Worcester,  . 


$0,188 
.107 
.203 
.12 
.123  t 


$0.20 
.128 
.16 
.20 
.225 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Holyoke, 


$0,241  $0,281 

.262  .26 

.246  ;       .218 

.20  .25 


Salmon,  aaaolietf.    [Pound.] 


Lawrence,   . 
LoweU, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$0,244 

$0,332 

;  Salem, . 

$0,287 

$0.28 

.208 

.25 

-  Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.20 

.25 

.238 

.164 

.80 

.24 

.25 

.20 

Worcester, . 

.185 

.28 
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VEGETABLES. 

Cabknce.    [Pound.] 


AVKIAOB 

AVBPAOB 

1           AVEBAQB 

Cities. 

Retail  Pkicbs 

Cities. 

Retail  Pbioes 

CniES. 

1  Rktail  Prices 

April. 

October, 

Apnl, 

October, 

1   Apnl, 

October, 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

'    1904 

1904 

Boston,    . 

$0,065 

$0,012 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.06 

$0.01 

Newburyport, 

1  $0.05      $0,018 

Brockton, 

.055 

.01 

Lawrence,   . 

.07 

.01 

Salem, . 

.05           .019 

Fall  River,      . 

.075 

.02 

Lowell, 

.06 

.01 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.06 

.011 

Fitchborg, 

.057 

.029 

Newbiifoitl,     ; 

.044 

.015 

.05 

.013 

Gloaceeter,     . 

.051 

.018 

.062 

.08 

Worcester,  . 

.06 

.02 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.02 

Onions. 

[Quart.] 

Boston,   . 

$0,064 

$0,064 

Holyoke,     . 

$0,061 

$0.06 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,078 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.07 

.06 

Lawrence,   . 

.07 

.05 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.083 

.05 

FaU  River,      .       . 

.065 

.06 

LoweU,        .       . 

.076 

.06    1 

.07 

.05 

Fltchbnrg,      . 

.062 

.06 

New  feedfoitl,     '. 

.066 

.048 

Wobum,     . 

.10 

.06 

Gloucester,     . 

.006 

.062 

.063 

.057 

Worcester, . 

.06 

.05 

HaverhUl,       . 

.075 

.06 

Newburyport,    . 

.066 

.076 

1 

P«tet««s»  sweet.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

$0,043 

$0,026 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.06 

$0,016 

Salem, . 

$0.06 

$0,018 

Brockton, 

.068 

.026 

Lawrence,   . 

.06 

.02 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.06 

.02 

Fall  River,      . 

.06 

.08 

Lowell, 

.06 

.02 

.06 

.026 

Fltchburg,      . 

.06 

.02 

New°feedford,     ! 

.042 

.021 

Wobum,     . 

.065 

.02 

Gloucester,     . 

.046 

.026 

.05 

.08 

Worcester, . 

.06 

.028 

Haverhill, 

.06 

.02 

Newburyport,     . 

.064 

.021 

P«4sit««s,  wlilte.    [Peck.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,816 

$0,196  1 

Holyoke,     . 

$0.84 

$0,180 

Salem, .       .       . 

$0,802 

$0.18 

Brockton, 

.868 

.221 

Lawrence,    . 

.33 

.196 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.821 

.20 

Fall  River,      .       . 

.802 

.252 

Lowell.        .       . 

.875 

.20 

.406 

.24 

Fltchburg,      . 
Gloucester,     . 

.847 
.862 

.20 
.214 

New°feedford,     *. 

■m 

.176 
.268 

Wobum, 
Worcester, . 

.87 
.346 

.206 
.214 

HaverhlU,       .       . 

.36 

.20 

Newburyport,     . 

.86 

.284 

Tamlps,  wMte.    [Pound.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,028 

$0.02 

Lawrence,   . 

$0.03 

$0.02 

Salem, . 

$0,042 

$0.02 

Brockton, 

.02 

.02 

Lowell.        .       . 

.03 

.02 

SpriDgfield, 
Taunton.     . 

.025 

.015 

FsU  River,      . 

.022 

.02 

Lynn.  . 

New  Bedford.     . 

.036 

.03 

.02 

.021 

Fltchburg, 
Haverhiif,       .       . 

.023 

.023 

.02 

.02 

Wobum,      . 

.038 

.02 

.03 

.02 

Newburyport,     . 

.023 

.02 

Worcester,  . 

.025 

.024 

Holyoke, 

.022 

.016 

Tnrnlps,  jellow.    [Pound.] 


Boston,   . 

Brockton, 

Fltchburg, 

Gloucester, 

HaverhlU, 


$0,028 

$0.02 

.02 

.02 

.023 

.023 

.024 

.02 

.03 

.02 

Holyoke,      . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
Newburyport, 


$0,027 
.03 
.028 
.021 
.03 


$0,016 
.02 
.02 
.016 
.02 


Salem, . 
Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 
Wobum, 
Worcester,  . 


$0,033 
.025 


.028 


$0,023 
.015 
.021 
.02 
.023 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  dried.    [Pound.] 


Boston.   . 

$0,109 

$0,008 

Holyoke.     . 

$0,106 

$0.10 

Salem, .        .       . 

$0,138 

$0,117 

Brockton. 
FaU  River.      . 

.11 
.12 

.08 
.117 

Lynn,  . 

New  Bedford,     . 

.098 
.122 

.107 
.13 

Springfield, 
Taunton,      . 

.113 
.12 

.081 
.115 

Fltchburg,      .       . 

.116 

.108 

Newburyport,     . 

.107 

.10 

Worcester, . 

.111 

.12 

Gloncester,     . 

.106 

.116 

C^oogte 
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Fruit  —  Concluded. 

Apples,  tt^mti.    [Peck.] 


AVBRAOE 

Rrtail  Prices 

Cities. 

Avebaob 
Rktail  Pbicks 

Cities. 

AVSBAGIC 

Retail  Pwcks 

April, 
1904 

October, 
1004 

April,  'October, 
1004       1004 

April,  1  October, 
10O4       1»«4 

Boston,    . 
Brocktou, 
Fall  River,      . 
Fltchburg,      . 
Gloucester,     . 

$0,402 
.477 
.50 
.307 
.317 

$0,252 
.25 
.369 
.191 
.229 

Holyoke,      . 

New°b^ford,     ! 
Newburyport,     . 
Salem, . 

$0,333 
.84 
.50 
.285 
.442 

$0.14 
.272 
.296 
.191 
.208 

Springfield, 

Taunton,     . 

Wobum,      . 

1  Worcester, . 

! 

$0,317  1  $0.20 
.50    1       .1X6 
.334  '       .366 
.35    1       .221 

1 

Aprfcoto,  dried.    [Pound.] 

Boston,    . 

$0.14 

$0.13 

Holyoke,      .       .    $0,124 

$0,125 

Salem, . 

.   $0,146 

$0,130 

Brockton, 

.18 

.174 

Lawrence,   .       .        .122 

.117  ' 

Springfield, 
Taunton,     . 

.         .148 

.146 

Fall  River,      .        . 

.148 

.146 

LoweU,        .       .        .159 

.13    1 

.15 

.163 

Fltchburg, 

.12 

.137 

Lynn,  .        .       .        .12 
New  Bedford,     .        .154 

.119 

Woburn,      . 

.162 

.142 

Gloucester,     . 

.141 

.15 

.137 

Worcester, . 

.16 

.16 

Haverhill, 

.125 

.13 

Newburyport,     .        .126 

.,3 

1 

Bananas.    [Dozen.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,176 

$0.15 

Haverhill,    . 

$0.20 

$0.20 

1  New  Bedford.     . 

$0.17 

$o.m 

Brockton, 

.16 

.193 

Holyoke,     . 

.182 

.187 

Salem,. 

.199 

.15 

Fall  River,      . 

.153 

.15 

Lawrence,   . 

.203 

.20 

Springfield, 
Taunton.     . 

.132 

.187 

Fltchburg, 

.177 

.20 

Lowell, 

.179 

.196 

.18 

.15 

Gloucester,     . 

.187 

.207 

Lynn,  . 

1 

.195 

.152 

1  Worcester,  . 

.187 

.20 

Cranberries.    [Quart.] 

Boston,    . 

$0,107 

1 
$0,085  ; 

Holyoke,      . 

'  $0.12 

$0.10 

Salem, . 

$0.10 

$0,071 

Brockton, 

.098 

.10    I 

Lawrence,  . 

1       .118 

.078 

Springfield, 
Taunton, 

.116 

.118 

FaU  River,      . 

.121 

.10     1 

Lowell, 

1       .111 

.132 

.10 

.10 

Fltchburg,      . 

.12 

.091  1 

New  feedford. 

'       .095 

.072 

Wobum,      . 

.096 

.09 

Gloucester,     . 

.116 

.10     i 

1       .10 

.10 

Worcester,  . 

.123 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.126 

.077  1 

Newburj'port, 

1       .108 

.095 

liemons.    [Dozen.] 


Boston,    . 

$0,133 

$0,178 

1 

j  Holyoke,     . 

$0,215 

$0.19 

Salem, . 

$0,184 

$0.14 

Brockton, 

.109 

.175 

Lawrence,   . 

.194 

.20 

Springfield, 

.190 

.24 

Fall  River,      . 

.146 

.21 

Lowell, 

.161 

.176 

1  Taunton,     . 

.176 

.174 

Fltchburg,      . 

.20 

.225 

1  NeSTbedford,    .' 

I 

.134 

.176  li  Worcester,  . 

.194 

.18 

Gloucester,     . 

.23 

.231 

.178 

.179  II 

Oranges.     [Dozen.] 


Boston,    . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchburg, 


$0,243 

$0,294 

.279 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.216 

.289 

Gloucester, . 
I  Holyoke,     . 
Lowell, 


,  $0,283 
.223 
.232 


$0,485  I 
.315  I 


Lynn, 
Salem, . 


.30    i|  Springfield, 


$0.24  $0,252 
.249  I  .365 
.249  I       .357 


Pranes. 

Pound.; 

Boston,    . 

.     $0,074 

$0,074 

Holyoke,      . 

$0,067 

$0.10    1 

Salem,  . 

$0,098 

$0,091 

Brockton, 

.085 

.107 

Lawrence,   . 

.098 

.092  . 

Springfield, 
Taunton, 

.071 

.094 

Fall  River,      . 

.  1       .118 

.094 

Lowell, 

.077 

.08 

.10 

.102 

Fltchburg, 

.  1       .092 

.089 

New  feedford.     . 

.076 

.086 

Wobum,      . 

.074 

.097 

Gloucester,     . 

.  1       .093 

.097 

.12 

.101 

Worcester,  . 

.071 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.  1       .076 

.094 

Newburyport,     . 

•"* 

.092 
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FUEL. 


CoiU,  ew. 

[Ton.] 

AVXBAOK 

AVBEAOB 

AVBRAOE 

Rktail  PaicBS 

G1TIB8. 

RBTAIL  PHI0B8 

C1TIB8. 

Rbtail  Pbices 

CITIK8. 

April, 

October, 

April, 

October, 

ApriU 

October, 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1004 

Boston,    . 

$7.00 

$6.75 

Holyoke,     . 

$7.50 

$7.26 

Salem, . 

$6.76 

$6,836 

Brockton, 

7.75 

Q.60 

Lawrence,   . 

7.26 

7.234 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

7.00 

7.00 

FaU  River,      .       . 

7.60 

7.00 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.60 

7.00 

8.75 

Fitchbnrg, 

7.26 

7.75 

New°feedford,     ! 

6.75 

7.00 

Wobum,     . 

7.316 

7.164 

Oloucester,     . 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.26 

Worcester,  . 

7.00 

7.50 

HaverhiU,       . 

7.435 

7.60 

Newbnryport,     . 

6.75 

6.75 

Coal,  tanner*    [Ton.] 


Boston,  . 
Brockton, 
Fall  River, 
Fltchbarg, 
Qloucester, 


$7,029 

$6.50 

7.75 

9.50 

7.25 

7.00 

7.25 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00    1 

1 

Haverhill,    . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 


$7,419 
7.25 
7.00 
6.60 
7.00 


$7.25 
7.00 
7.50 
6.75 
7.25 


Salem, . 
Taunton,     . 
Wobnm, 
Worcester, . 


1  $6,666 
7.00 
I     7.316 
I     7.00 


$6,722 
8.76 
6.958 
7.25 


€o«l,  nat.    [Ton.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fltcbburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


$7.00 

$7.00 

7.76 

9.60 

7.76 

8.25 

7.26 

7.75 

7.26 

7.26 

7.431 

7.50 

Holyoke, 
Lawrence,  . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$7.50 
7.26 
7.00 
8.75 
7.00 
6.75 


$7.26 
7.26 
7.60 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 


Salem, . 
Springfield, . 
Taunton, 
Woburn, 
Worcester,  . 


$6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.316 
7.00 


$6,906 
7.00 
8.76 
7.229 
7.60 


Coal,  atOTe.    [Ton.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitcbburg, 

Oloucester, 

HaTerhill, 


$7.00 

$7.00    1 

7.76 

9.50 

7.76 

8.50     , 

7.26 

7.75     1 

7.25 

7.26 

7.437 

7.50 

Holyoke, 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


.    $7.50 

$7.25 

.      7.26 

7.25 

.1    7.00 

7.60 

.!    8.76 

7.00 

.      7.00 

8.26 

.      6.75 

6.76 

Salem,  . 

$6.75 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

7.00 
7.00    ; 

Wobum,      . 

7.316 

Worcester,  . 

7.00    ' 

$6,916 
7.00 
8.75 
7.173 
7.50 


WcMMl,  hard 

.    [Cord.] 

Boston,   . 

$12,848 

$12.00 

Holyoke,     . 

$9.00 

$9,264 

Salem, . 

$11.00 

Brockton, 

9.60 

9.60 

Lawrence,   . 

9.00 

7.00 

Springfield, . 
Taunton,     . 

9.00 

Fall  River,      .       . 

9.00 

8.68 

Lowell,        .       . 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Fitcbburg, 

8.00 

8.89 

New  feedford,     ! 

11.142 

11.733  ' 

Wobum,      . 

8.666 

Gloucester,     . 

14.00 

14.007 

8.50 

8.00 

Worcester,  . 

9.00 

Haverhill,       . 

7.50 

6.376 

1  Newburyport,     . 

9.30 

9.333  1 

$10.00 
I     8.00 


8.50 

6.562 

9.671 


WcMMl,  aofU.    [Cord.] 


Boston,    . 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitcbburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 


$11,333 

$10.00 

7.50 

7.944 

9.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.603   ' 

12.142 

11.066 

6.50 

6.50 

Holyoke,      . 
Lawrence,   . 
Lowell, 
Lynn,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 


$7,333 

$5.00 

. 

8.00 

6.129 

6.00 

6.00 

.      9.167 

9.473 

.      7.50 

7.00 

7.76 

7.60 

Salem, . 

$9,777 

$9.00 

Springfield, . 
Taunton, 

7.00 
7.00 

7.00 
7.60 

Wobum,      , 

8.666 

6.50 

Worcester, 

7.00 

8.00 

In  the  following  recapitulation  we  have  brought  together  the  difter- 
ent  articles  in  each  of  the  17  cities  in  April  and  in  October,  and  present 
an  average  retail  price  per  basis  for  all  of  the  cities  considered.  For 
instance,  it  is  seen  that  in  April,  1904,  the  average  price  of  flour  (bread) 
was  based  upon  that  sold  in  barrels  to  the  number  of  1,536,  and  in  Octo- 
ber upon  1,110  ban-els  similarly  sold.  The  average  for  the  State  in 
April,  1904,  was  $6,371  per  barrel,  and  in  October,  1904,  $7,026  per 
barrel.     This  April  average  was  exceeded  in  the  cities  of  Fall  River, 
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Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  and  Worcester,  while  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Law- 
rence, Lynn,  Newburyport,  and  Woburn  the  price  per  barrel  was  lower 
than  this  average.  In  October,  the  average  retail  price  per  barrel  of 
bread  flour  for  the  State  was,  as  stated,  $7.62«.  This  average  was 
exceeded  for  that  month  in  the  cities  of  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Gloucester, 
New  Bedford,  Salem,  Taunton,  and  Worcester,  the  average  in  the  other 
cities  ranging  lower  than  this  figure.  The  table  is  easily  comprehended 
and  needs  no  further  introduction  or  analysis. 

THE  STATE. 


Apbil,  1004 


OCTOBKI,  1»*4 


Groobbibs. 
Floor : 

Brewi, pound 

I  barrel 

Pfti»tr}', j  pound 

barrel 

Buckwheat, pound 

Entire  wheat pound 

Graham, pound 

Rye, pound 

Meal  t 

Com ,  pound 

Oat, i  pound 

Kye, ;  pound 

Coll«e  t  I 

Blend, pound 

.lava, pound 

Mocha,  .....               ...  pound 

M  ocha  and  Java, pound 

Kio,                pound 

SantoB, i)Ound 

Te«t 

Black,. pound 

Green pound 

Gunpowder pound 

Mixed, pound 

An  van 

C^offoe  A,       .                pound 

Cut  loaf, .  pound 

Granulated, pound 

Powdered, pound 

Yellow, pound 

Blolasses  i 

Cooking, gallon 

New  Orleans,        ...                .                .  gallon 

Ponce, gallon 

Porto  Rico, gallon 

S:rrnp, gallon 

Vlnevar: 

Cider gallon 

White  wine, gallon 

Batter : 

Cooking .  pound 

Creamery, pound 

Dairy, pound 

Renovated,    ...               .        .  pound 

Cheese  t 

Liverpool, pound 

New  York,    ...                .        .                .  pound 

Huge,      ...                ....  pound 

Vermont, pound 

EffVs : 

Cape, dozen 

Eastern, dozen 

Near  by dozen 

Refrigerator, dozen 

Western,       .                dozen 

Bean* : 

Black quart 

Lentils ....  quart 

Medium quart 

Pea,        ..,....•  quart 

Red  kidney, .       *. quart 

Yellow  eye, '  quart 


Quantitlei  i     Avenure      :   Quantities 
8old        I  Betail  Price  {        8old 


13,600 

$0,030 

1,536 

6.371 

13,660 

.039 

1.802 

6.824 

5,407 

.039 

8,378 

.043 

7,566 

.034 

6,870 

.081 

17,807 

.027 

11,915 

.042 

8.630 

.033 

1,0J>5 

.24 

16,102 

.298 

14,517 

.299 

3,376 

.31 

8,964 

.16 

2,796 

.187 

17,095 

.458 

14.902 

.466 

776 

.648 

26,490 

.476 

7,286 

.062 

8,146 

.079 

106,726 

.056 

8,827 

.08 

9.970 

.048 

2,530 
6,864 
970 
4,94Sn 
1,566V4 

6,465'J4  I 
6,213      I 

6,215   j 
86,270 
11,485 

1,506 

995 
4,820 

720 
6,927 

2.792 
13,524 
13,621 

1,226 
12,579 

1,198 
922 
6,156 
31,944 
7,983 
8.462 


.615 
.609 
.488 
.526 

.218 
.191 

.219 
.263 

.284 
.226 

.18 
.164 
.179 
.169 

.245 
.226 
.264 
.196 
.206 

.119 
.079 
.091 
.006 
.126 
.U6 


22.053 
1,110 

14.894 
407 
2.662 
4,717 
6,990 
2,754 

11,887 

9,668 
4.270 

7,897 
5,016 
4,092 
10,947 
1,786 
1.229 

7,081 
6,021 


8,036 

6,199 

136,726 

7,796 
10,690 

2,889 
3,394 
1,516 
3,190 
728 

3.630 
2.812 

2,067 

26,202 

7,646 

366 

1,189 

3.607 

786 

1.640 

3,292 
6,677 
4.748 
2,626 
2.460 

441 

308 

5,196 

16,898 

2,986 

2,808 


Average 
Retail  Price 


$0.04 

7.626 

.036 

6.797 

.041 

.045 


.020 
.043 
.054 

.274 

.304 

.806 

.814 

.16 

.172 

.611 
.614 
.007 
.63 

.062 
.073 
.057 
.078 
.052 

.406 
.638 
.684 
.482 
.467 

.223 
.202 

.213 
.265 
.268 
.233 

.177 
.148 
.174 
.161 

.279 

.27 

.346 

.265 

.266 


.097 
.092 
.092 
.118 
.113 
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The  State  —  Continned. 


Dried,  . 

8pUt,  . 

Good,  . 

Head,  . 

T»plo«a  t 

Flake,  . 

Pearl,  . 


Gboobribs  —  Con. 


Sttleratnst     . 
S4«rclt,    . 
Koap: 

Laundry, 
Old. 

Plcklea  t 
Cucumber,    . 
Mixed.  . 


Pbovisioms. 


B«»r,  eoraeds 

Brieket, 

Flank.    . 

Rib  (thick  end), 
Beer,  r«a«ts 

Rib. 

Rib  roll. 

Rump  (back). 

Rump  (face). 

Sirloin,  . 

Vein.      .       . 
Beefbtoalcs 

Chuck,  . 

Hamburger. . 

Round, . 

Rump,  . 

Sirloin,  . 
]|««r,  ftonp  t 

Shin  bone, 
I<ainb: 

Chop,     . 

Forequarter, 

Hlndquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin, 
Pork: 

Chop,     . 

Roast.    . 

Spare  rib. 

Salt,       .       . 
Teals 


Chop, 
utlet. 


Cut] 
Forequarter, , 
Hindquarter, 
Leg, 
Loin, 
PoaltrT'  I 
Chicken, 
Fowl, 
Turkey, 


Side, 
Sliced, 


HUced,   . 

WlTole,  . 
Saasacea : 

Bologna, 

Frank  furtere. 

Pork,     . 
Shoalderi 

Corned. . 

Smokea, 
IilTer, 
THpe,      . 
I«ar«lt 

Best  leaf, 

Leaf, 

Pure,      . 

Cottolene,     . 


quart 
quart 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

cake 

bar 

gallon 

quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

I  pound. 

;  pound 

pound 

pound 

I  pound 

[  pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


April, 

1904 

OCTOBKR,  1904 

Quantities 
Sold 

Average 
Keuil  Price 

Quantities 
sold 

Average 
Retail  Price 

16,072 
2,643 

♦0.079 
.091 

1 

2,236 

1,887 

$0,079 
.09 

9,880 
8,576 

.07 
.09 

4.024 
1         3,921 

.07 
.082 

3,628 
6,093 
2,766 
6,797 
4.550 
7,646 

.057 
.056 
.074 
.062 
.075 
.064 

'            898 

2,026 

908 

1         8,210 
2,766 

1         6,698 

.064 
.068 
.064 
.069 
.072 
.069 

26,676 
4,681 
17,746 

.048 
.048 
.148 

24,800 

3,912 

,       16.610 

.048 
.046 
.146 

3,424 
2,672 

.12 
.146 

1.880 
714 

.160 
.171 

14,100 

12.347 

1       15,542 

.103 
.066 
.116 

11.226 
10,070 
11.998 

.11 

.066 

.106 

12,463 
9,907 
6.826 
10,076 
12,467 
7,103 

.176 
.139 
.182 
.176 
.214 
.163 

12,090 
6,420 
4,165 
6.071 
7,435 
3,676 

.152 

.12 

.185 

.199 

.227 

.152 

18,763 
13,833 
19,766 
23,406 
23,553 

.102 
.118 
.191 
.237 
.246 

i         6,175 
1         7,606 
1       17,735 
14,570 
,       11,150 

.116 
.106 
.166 
.252 
.247 

12,4W 

.043 

18,025 

.046 

1       13,791 
'       10,268 
1         9,588 
.       10,683 
7,503 

.196 

.10 

.16 

.166 

.166 

7.010 
11,964 

8,375 
9,672 
3,087 

.201 

.09 

.135 

.152 

.143 

13,103 
15,368 
8,774 
1,800 

.186 
.13 
.11 
.105 

10,496 
18.006 
4,457 
11,310 

.156 
.146 

.098 
.109 

6,851 
4,253 
6,191 
5,276 
5,8o8 
1         4,381 

.189 

.244 

.103 

.149 

.17 

.169 

2,601 
2,042 
3,934 
2,660 
3,314 
2,722 

.201 
.262 
.097 
.137 
.166 
.149 

1         8,228 
9,057 
6,549 

.229 
.178 
.249 

6,361 
8,570 
1,413 

.206 
.172 
.26 

6.232 
9,698 

.155 
.169 

3,602 
4,277 

.166 
.17 

11,838 
15,634 

.193 
.139 

1         7,420 
1         9,874 

.231 
.149 

6,327 
8,453 
9,903 

.10 

.113 

.113 

2,569 
4,062 
4.278 

.103 
.112 
.121 

6,448 
6.403 
6,417 
8,063 

.099 
.101 

.082 
.077 

6,120 
6,604 
4,808 
2,931 

.107 
.108 
.083 
.076 

6,513 

4,806 

10,536 

1,690 

.126 
.12 
.109 
.105 

7,092 

2,840 

1         8,520 

1,289 

i 

.119 
.111 
.103 
.112 
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The  State — Concluded. 


ARTI0LB8. 


Cod: 

Fresh,    . 

Bait, 
HaUbatt 

Fresh,    . 

Smoked, 
BIa«lcerel : 

Fresh,    . 

Salt, 
A»lmoB,  smoked. 


Fish. 


Vboxtables. 


Onions,   . 
Potatoes : 

Sweet,    . 

White,  . 

Turnips : 

White, 


pound 
pound 

ponnd 
pound 

apiece 
apiece 
pound 


pound 
quart 

pound 
peck 

pound 


Yellow, pound 


Apples : 

Dried,    . 
Fresh,    . 
Aprleoto  (dried). 


CTrnnberrles, 
I<emons, . 
Ornnses, 


Fruit. 


Coal: 

Egg,  . 
Furnace, 
Nut, 
Stove,  . 
Wood: 
Hard,  . 
Soft,       . 


Fuel. 


pound 
peck 

Sound 
ozen 
auart 
aozen 
dozen 
pound 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

cord 
cord 


April,  1994 


Quantities 
Sold 


21,385 
6,706 

15,995 
3,345 

9,092 
5,064 
1,873 


9,480 
7,719 

6,291 
14,230 

7,108 
7,846 


5,792 
6,183 
3,665 
6,775 
4,675 
4,860 
21,088 
10,435. 


3,564 
3,985 
1,892 
3,499 

287^^ 
346 


Average 
ReUU  Price 


$0,098 
.112 

.178 
.19 

.199 
.152 
.228 


.057 


.05 
.386 


.025 
.024 


.114 

.406 

.14 

.173 

.11 

.165 

.261 

.087 


7.218 
7.162 
7.322 
7.24 

9.924 
8.736 


OOTOBBK*   ]9#4 


Qaantities   i      Avenfv 
Sold  RetaU  Frftc 


26,058 
3,192 

10,476 
1,316 

4,088 

1,824 

762 


19,015 
7,062 

27,475 
12,095 

4,216 
9,905 


1,804 
3,352 
1,527 
3,318 
5,640 
2,276 
1,386 
5,936 


I 


5,400Vi  I 
3,839 
4,520 
8,163 

643V^  I 
5601^ 


#0.0S6 
.112 

.193 
.198 

.246 

.153 
.255 


.016 
.051 


.022 
.201 


.02 
.019 


.104 
.253 
.1^ 
.160 
.086 
.182 
.285 
.087 


7.518 
7.609 
7.564 
7.751 

8.474 
7.174 


The  number  of  lines  or  details  included  in  the  table  is  142.  Of 
these,  74  show  an  increase  in  October  as  compared  with  April ;  60  a  de- 
crease, and  eight  remain  the  same. 


ABSENCE    AFTER  PAY   DAY.     No.  2 


In  the  Bulletin  for  July  an  article  was  published  with  the  title 
*' Absence  after  Pay  Day.'*  We  repeat  the  opening  paragraph  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  consideration  of  this  subject : 


The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  indalgence  in  intoxioatiDg  liquors  by 
workingmen  after  pay  day  is  an  evil  which  affects  the  industry  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a  large 
and  increasing  ratio.  This  impression  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  of  this  Dei>artment  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

It  was  shown  that  this  '*  impression  "  was  an  erroneous  one  and  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.     The  number  of  persons  covered  by  the  investiga- 
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tion  was  39,761,  and  it  was  learned  that  only  1.29  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber were  absent  from  their  work  after  pay  day  from  drunkenness,  which 
proportion  certainly  cannot  be  considered  cause  for  alarm.  The  closing 
paragraph  of  this  article  said  : 

The  season  of  the  year  also  has  its  efiFeot.  It  is  asserted  by  some  manafaotnrers  that  there 
is  more  loss  of  time  among  employees  from  the  use  of  liqaor  in  the  Summer,  when  men  can  stay 
out  of  doors  in  comfort,  than  there  is  in  the  Winter. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement  we  selected  the 
establishments  which  we  considered  representative,  and  which  seemed  from 
their  environment  to  oflFer  the  greatest  inducement  for  their  employees 
to  indulge  any  propensities  for  liquor  which  they  may  have  had,  and  made 
another  canvass,  selecting  the  last  week  in  August  for  the  investigation. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  this  week  was  certainly  warm  enough  to  permit 
the  men  to  *'  stay  out  of  doors  in  comfort,"  and  in  justice  to  the  working- 
men  of  the  Conmionwealth  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  results  of  this 
canvass  presented  them  in  a  better  light  than  did  the  one  in  February. 

From  the  413  establishments  visited  in  February  we  selected  328  for 
calls  in  August,  and  in  the  following  table  we  present  the  results  as  shown 
by  the  books  and  statements  of  the  proprietors,  foremen,  bookkeepers, 
and  others  supplying  the  information.  This  presentation  is  comparative, 
and  shows  identical  establishments,  that  is  to  say,  the  328  establish- 
ments reporting  in  August  are  the  same  328  establishments  which  reported 
in  February.  The  first  table  of  the  series  shows  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  specified,  and  the  number 
of  male  persons  over  16  years  of  age  employed  on  Saturday  and  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  in  February  and  August. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Attleborough,    . 
Bbybrlt,  . 
Brockton, 
Ohicopbb,  . 
Dan  vers,     . 
Fall  Kivbr,     . 
Olouczstsb,    . 
Hatzrhill, 

HOLTOKS,  . 

Lawrencb, 

LOWBLL,      . 

Lt»n, 
Marblehead, 

Nbw  BBDrORD, 
NORTHAXPTON, 

Peabody,    . 

PiTTSFIBLD, 
QUIKOT,       . 

Rockland,  . 

Balbx, 

Sprinofibld,  . 

Taxjhton,  . 

Other  cities  and  towns, 

Totals, 


Number 
of  Estab- 
httbments 

Visited 


3 

7 

15 

8 

3 

37 

11 

27 

9 

9 

20 

30 

6 

45 

3 

8 

8 

12 

2 

21 

29 

10 

15 

328 


Fkbroart 


Number  of  MaiM 

wer  16  Yeart  of  Age  at 

Work  on  — 


Saturday 


69 
234 
336 

40 

105 

4,862 

71 

2,804 

193 

108 

284 

1,226 

82 
10,837 

87 
610 

22 
200 

89 
577 
732 
206 
792 


24,516 


Monday 


57 
232 
307 

40 

105 

4,660 

71 

2,733 

188 

108 

283 

1,218 

82 
10,313 

87 
600 

20 
174 

84 
570 
718 
185 
764 


23,549 


August 


Number  of  Afates 

over  16  Vears  qfAge  at 

Work  on - 


Saturday 


39 
286 
324 

82 

109 

4,705 

146 

2,718 

541 

126 

312 

1,404 

85 
9,280 

78 
576 

25 
188 

89 
681 
684 
227 
707 


28,812 


Monday 


280 

310 

82 

107 

4,702 

142 

2,692 

538 

124 

310 

1,369 

81 

9,204 

76 

567 

25 

184 

39 

659 

682 

220 

699 


23,070 


^<5' 
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In  the  328  establishments,  24,516  males  over  16  years  of  age  were 
at  work  on  Saturday  in  February,  and  23,549  on  the  following  Monday. 
In  August,  in  the  same  328  establishments,  there  were  23,312  males  over 
16  years  of  age  at  work  on  Saturday,  and  23,070  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. It  will  be  noted  that  the  establishments  visited  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  several  cities  and  towns,  especially  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing places. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  males  over  16  years  of  age  absent 
on  the  Monday  after  pay  day  on  account  of  drunkenness  and  for  other 
causes,  in  February  and  August,  with  the  percentages  which  the  number 
absent  for  drunkenness  bears  to  the  total  number  of  males  employed  on 
Saturday. 


Febsdast 

AcansT 

CiriES  AHD  T0WK8. 

Number  of  MaUt 

Absent  on  Monday  on 

Account  qf— 

Percentages 
of  Drunk- 
enness of 

Number  <^Mate$ 

Absent  on  Monday  o» 

Account  of— 

Percentages 
of  Drunk- 
enness of 

Total  Males 

Total  Males 

Dmnken- 

Other 

Employed 

Dranken- 

Other 

Employed 

ness 

Caatet 

on  Saturday 

ness 

Causes 

on  Saturday 

Attleborougb 

2 

10 

2.90 

. 

1 

Bktbrlt,  . 

- 

2 

- 

• 

6 

. 

Brockton, 

10 

19 

2.98 

7 

7 

2.16 

Chicopee, 

_ 

. 

. 

1 

. 

Dan  vers,    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

« 

Fall  Kiteb, 

43 

159 

0.88 

2 

1 

0.04 

Oloucebtkr, 

4 

Haverhill, 

61 

20 

1.82 

16 

10 

0.50 

HOLTOKB,  . 

8 

2 

1.55 

3 

0.55 

Lawrence, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

. 

1.59 

Lowell,    . 

1 

• 

0.35 

2 

. 

0.64 

Lynn, 

8 

_ 

0.65 

8 

87 

0.57 

Marblebead, 

- 

. 

_ 

2 

2 

2.35 

New  Bedford 

153 

371 

1.41 

74 

2 

0.80 

Northampton, 

- 

. 

2 

_ 

2.56 

Peabody,    . 

2 

8 

0.33 

• 

9 

PiTTSPIELD, 

- 

2 

- 

. 

. 

- 

QUINCY,       . 

14 

12 

7.00 

1 

3 

0.53 

Rockland,  . 

1 

4 

2.56 

» 

. 

- 

Salem, 

4 

3 

0.69 

. 

22 

. 

SPRINGPrBLD, 

•10 

4 

1.37 

2 

0.32 

Taunton,  . 

6 

15 

2.91 

8 

4 

1.32 

Other  cities  and  towns. 

20 

8 

2.53 

7 

1 

0.99 

Totals, 

• 

•328 

639 

1.34 

131 

111 

0.56 

One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 


First  considering  the  total  line,  we  see  that  in  February  there  were 
328  males  over  16  years  of  age,  out  of  a  total  number  employed  of 
24,516,  who  were  absent  from  their  work  after  pay  day,  because  of  an 
over  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  this  number  was  equivalent 
to  1.34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
In  August,  in  the  same  328  establishments,  there  were  absent  on  account 
of  drunkenness  on  the  day  after  pay  day  131  males,  or  0.56  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed  on  the  Saturday  preceding. 

K  we  consider  the  cities  and  towns  we  note  many  peculiar  features. 
In  every  instance,  except  three,  where  persons  were  absent  on  account  of 
drunkenness  in  February,  in  August  the  number  absent  was  smaller  or  the 
same.     In  one  instance  it  was  larger  by  one  and  in  the  other  two  the 
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number  was  the  same  in  both  months.  Quincy,  which  in  February  shows 
seven  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  considered  as  being  absent  on 
account  oif  drunkenness,  in  August  exhibits  but  0.53  per  cent.  In  four 
places  which  had  absences  in  February  none  appear  in  August,  and  in 
three  places  drunkenness  appears  in  August  only.  In  considering  these 
percentages  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overlook  the  figures  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

The  final  table  exhibits  similar  data,  by  industries,  with  the  number 
of  establishments  visited  in  each. 


Agricultural  ImplemeDts, 
Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Factory  product, 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock 

Findings,    . 

Bottoming,  heeling,  etc., 
Boxes  (paper  and  wooden), 
BnUding, 

Carpentering,     . 

Contracting  and  building. 

Painting,  paper  hanging,  etc.. 

Plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fit- 
ting.        

Carriages  and  wagons,  . 

Cotton  goods 

Woven, 

Yam  and  thread,       ... 
Electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
Food  preparations. 

Furniture, 

Olue,  isinglass,  and  starch,  . 

Jewelry 

Leather  and  leather  goods,  . 
Machines  and  machinery,  . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods,  . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, . 
Paper  and  paper  goods. 
Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding, 
Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleach- 

eries,  .... 
Saddlery  and  harness,   . 
Shipbuilding, . 
Stone,       .... 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 
Wooden  goods. 
Woolen  goods. 
Worsted  goods, 
Other  industries,    . 


Number 
of  Es- 
tablish- 
ments 
Visited 


Totals, 


I- 


2 
75 
49 
17 
6 
3 
6 
30 
6 
4 
7 

13 

10 

25 

15 

10 

2 

25 

5 

8 

2 

13 

28 

23 

4 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 

13 
5 

12 
3 
2 

26 


Fbbbuabt                   I 

J^umber  0/ Males 

Percentages 

Absent  on  Monday 

of  Drunk- 

on Account  of— 

enness  of 

ToUl  Males 

Drunken- 

Other 

Employed 

ness 

Causes 

on  Saturday 

82 

42 

i.n 

60 

21 

1.41 

11 

7 

3.48 

2 

7 

2.15        , 

0                7 

8.82 

1 

1 

0.63 

32 

68 

3.68 

4 

16 

2.40 

7      *        12 

2.92 

10      1        17 

5.75 

11 

23 

3.53 

6 

7 

3.47 

126 

338 

1.10 

100 

255 

1.16 

26 

83 

0.93 

2 

8 

2.22 

1 

_ 

0.64 

3 

8 

3.70 

2 

_. 

1.85 

1 

7 

2.63 

2 

11 

0.22 

13 

45 

0.96 

•18 

27 

1.38 

1 

- 

2.44 

3 

14 

1.05 

1 

- 

3.57 

12 

12 

6. 38 

3 

. 

6.00 

7 

10 

1.82 

. 

7 

_ 

1 

2 

1.06 

11 

37 
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Number  of  Male* 
Absent  on  Monday 
on  Account  of— 


Other 
Causes 


Drunken- 
ness 


2 
26 
19 

4 


53 
10* 


2 
13 
2 


Percentages 
of  Drunk- 
enness of 

Total  Males 
Employed 

on  Saturday 


53 
22 


1 

14 
7 


1.83 
0.63 
0.45 
0.81 


0.55 
0.65 
0.96 


0.34 
0.50 
0.62 
0.67 
0.45 


0.17 
1.10 
2.17 


9.26 
0.55 
1.79 
0.77 


0.37 


0.56 


*  One  of  these  persons  was  under  21  years  of  age. 


In  no  instance  are  the  percentages  shown  for  August  in  excess  of 
those  shown  for  February,  and  we  commend  them  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the  influence  of  drink  on  the  workingmen 
of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  argument  in  them  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  laborer  is  a  victim  or  a  slave  to  drink,  but  there  is  comfort  for 
those  who  believe  that  the  workingmen  of  Massachusetts  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  workingmen  of  other  places.  The  same  statement 
was  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  August  as  was  made  in  February : 
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*  ^  AVorknien  who  cannot  control  their  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulants 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  attend  regularly  and  properly  to  their  em- 
ployment find  it  difficult  to  secure  situations,  or  to  keep  them  when  ob- 
tained." They  are  not  desired,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  for  temperance. 


CURRENT  COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[TJie  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  Vie  views  or  opinions  printed  under  this 
heading^  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  vieics  on  labor  questions^  tearing  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  information  supplied.  The  comments^  as  a 
rulet  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form ;  the  titles  of  books^  magazineSt  and  newspapers^  from 
which  extracts  are  mude,  follow  the  articles^  the  date  of  publication  ^  when  knowUj  being  also  giten.^ 


Co-0|»«raUon . 

In  San  Francieoo  a  novel  co-operative  shoe  busineBB 
is  being  conducted  by  22  yonng  and  practical  Bboe 
makers  and  iboe  clerks .  Each  man  has  paid  in  $2,500, 
and  the  amount  has  been  used  to  purchase  the  factory 
and  the  store  of  one  of  the  big  shoe  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  men  are  running  the  busincBs  now  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  —  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Journal^  Kansat  City,  Mo.^  September, 
1904. 

A  co-operative  scheme  has  been  placed  in  operation 
by  B.  J.  Kisendrath  &  Cd.,  leather  manufacturers,  in 
Chicago,  the  purpose  being  to  avoid  strikes  and  other 
labor  difficulties.  According  to  the  plan,  $1  a  week 
is  withheld  from  the  wages  of  each  employee,  until  he 
has  $20  to  his  credit.  If  he  participates  in  a  strike,  he 
loses  the  credit  for  whatever  amount  has  been  with- 
held, but  If  everything  runs  smoothly  he  receives  a 
share  of  the  profits  based  on  $20  worth  of  stock.  The 
men  in  the  factory  work  10  hours  a  day  and  are  said 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  profit-sharing  plan.— ^m«W- 
can  Industries, 

The  Advocate  does  not  take  much  stock  in  strikes 
as  a  cure-all  for  labor  troubles.  If  they  can  by  any 
fair  means  be  avoided,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
wage  earners 

We  believe  that  arrangements  can  be  and  should  be 
made,  so  that  when  conditions  arise  tending  to  pro- 
voke a  strike  (f  « ■ ,  when  a  strike  is  necessary) ,  it  should 
be  when  all  reasonable  means  of  adjustment  have  been 
exhausted,  and  then  it  should  not  be  with  a  view  to 
further  parleying  with  selfish  and  unscrupulous  bosses, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  starting  a  co-operative  busi- 
ness. To  this  end  there  should  be  a  national  co-oper- 
ative association  formed,  and  worklngmen  of  every 
craft  should  be  urged  to  take  stock  in  it.  Then  when- 
ever employers  fail  to  treat  their  help  fairly  the  na- 
tional directors  of  the  association  should  Investigate, 
and  if  found  necessary  and  practicable,  start  a  com- 
petitive co-operative  business. 

Worklngmen  could  easily  furnish  millions  of  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  This  would  not  only  provide  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  strikers,  but  it  would  be  also  an 
entering  wedge,  pointlDg  to  the  ultimate  ownership 
(and  only  true  solution  of  the  labor  question)  of  every 
industrial  enterprise  by  the  workers  themselves,  and 
would  soon  solve,  in  a  peaceful  way,  the  great  labor 


-ptoXAwoi.^  Stockton  Advocate,  Stockton,  CaL,  Sept, 
30, 1904. 

In  1867  Edward  Denison,  a  wealthy  English  student, 
began  on  the  first  '*  sodal  settlement "  work  in  the  par. 
ish  of  St.  Philips,  Stepney,  London.  Early  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  his  plan  of  establishing 
homes  similar  to  the  social  settlement  as  it  is  known 
to-day.  Arnold  Toynbee  came  next  and  began  his 
work  in  the  summer  of  1875  in  the  Whlteehapel  dls- 
trict  in  London.  Toynbee  was  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He, 
too,  met  an  early  death,  but  before  he  died  he  had  be- 
come a  leader  among  the  Whlteehapel  workingnen. 
His  influence  was  so  strongly  felt  that  the  first  real 
social  settlement  was  named  after  him  when  Toynbee 
Hall  was  founded  In  1884  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Bar- 
nett,  in  whose  parish  Toynbee  had  labored. 

The  movement  then  spread  rapidly,  and  in  181N) 
there  were  promising  university  settlements  in  Lon- 
don, Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  United  Btates, 
Hull  House  in  Chicago  and  College  Settlement  in  New 
York  were  opened  In  October,  1889.  In  190O  there 
were  44  settlements  in  Great  Britain,  101  in  the 
United  States,  one  regular  settlement  In  Paris  and 
a  number  of  institutions  with  settlement  activities, 
one  in  Berlin  and  several  in  Holland.  The  move- 
ment spread  even  to  Japan,  India,  and  New  South 
Wales. 

Early  in  life  Arnold  Toynbee  had  come  under  the 
infiuence  of  Ruskin,  but  his  sympathy  with  the  arti- 
san class  found  a  means  of  expression  all  its  own. 
His  favorite  maxim,  *'The  welfare  of  the  producer  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  consumer  as  the 
price  of  the  product,"  voiced  the  religion  of  the  stu- 
dent of  social  conditions.— ^/««6urtr  Latter  JWtcs, 
Oulesburg,  III.,  Sept.  30, 1904. 

The  time  is  coming  when  men  will  look  back  upon 
the  so-called  civilization  of  to-day  as  having  been  the 
most  foolish  and  cruel  thing  Imaginable.  When  the 
true  civilization  comes  —  as  sooner  or  later  it  certainly 
will  — people  will  wonder  how  we  ever  managed  to 
endure  a  social  system  so  unjust  and  unmerciful  as 
the  present  one  is. 

We  are  living  to-day,  and  have  ever  lived,  under  the 
rule  of  Competition,  and  competition  means  simply 
this :  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

Competition  means :  **  I  must  cut  the  other  fellow's 
throat,  and  cut  it  quickly,  or  he  will  cut  mine." 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^^j  v^v^'pt  iv- 
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That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  from  the  begin- 
ning of  human  society  right  down  to  the  present 
moment  —  cutting  one  another's  throata. 

Human  history,  up  to  date,  is  the  story  of  the  un- 
broken struggle  of  selAshness  against  selfishness,  of 
fCreed  against  greed  — a  struggle  In  which  man  has 
been  pitted  against  man,  Uke  wild  beast  against  wild 
beast. 

No  wonder  history  Is  cruel.  No  wonder  It  is  one 
great  red  blood  splash  from  the  start  right  down  to 
to-day! 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  iniquitous  old  regime, 
and  that  remedy  is  co-operation. 

Cooperation  means  mutual  good-will  and  helpful- 
ness. Co-operation  means  not  that  men  are  wild 
beasts,  but  that  they  are  human  beings,  brothers, 
whose  business  It  is  to  work  together  In  peace  and 
harmony  for  the  good  which  shall  be  for  all. 

For  all !  That  is  the  magic  sign  by  which  we  con- 
quer! 

The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  the  iron  and  coal 
and  gold  beneath  the  hills,  the  hanrest  fields  that  lie 
fat  with  plenty  all  over  the  earth—  to  whom  do  they 
belong  if  not  to  all? 

Co-operation,  then,  —  co-operation  of  all  effort  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  co.partioipation  In  the  fruits  of 
the  effort, — that  is  what  we  should  have,  and  that  is 
what,  in  the  fulness  of  reason  and  right,  we  are  des- 
tined to  have.  — i?er.  Tho».  B,  Gregory  in  Uu  Chicago 
Examiner. 

The  Workingmen*s  Co-operative  Commercial  Com- 
pany is  the  title  of  the  latest  oo-operatlve  enterprise 
estabUsbed  in  this  city,  and  the  company  will  com- 
mence active  business  operations  on  October  1,  at  the 
comer  of  Ninth  and  Howard  streets,  where  a  first-class 
grooery  store  will  be  conducted. 

The  company  was  formed  by  a  number  of  union 
men,  members  of  the  Street  Carmen's  Union,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  success  which  co-operation  has  met  with 
in  many  sections  of  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain 
can  be  achieved  liere  to  the  advantage  of  working  men 
mud  women. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  Is  $60,000,  divided 
into  5,000  shares  at  $10  a  share,  payable  in  small  in- 
stalments. Dividends  on  stock  will  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum.  Twenty-five  per 
oent  of  the  net  profits  are  to  be  placed  in  a  reserve 
fund,  to  meet  any  emergency.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
net  profits  will  be  paid  to  the  employers  of  the  com- 
pany, thus  assuring  the  very  best  of  service.  Seventy 
per  cent  wlU  be  returned  to  the  purchasers  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 

Being  an  enterprise  formed  by  union  men,  it  Is,  of 
course,  the  intention  of  the  company  to  handle  union- 
made  products  whenever  such  can  be  obtained,  and  to 
conduct  the  store  under  union  conditions  in  all  other 
respects.— Z a fror  Clarion  t  San  FranciMco,  Cal.^  Sept. 
23, 1904. 

The  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  the  history 
of  Organized  Labor.  Co-operation  on  all  lines  of 
business  will  follow  within  a  short  time. 

Labor  officials  In  Washington,  D.  C,  have  gone  into 
the  banking  business.  The  Merchants  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,  with  H.  W.  Sherman,  grand  Secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  as 
President,  opened  its  doors  on  September  1. 

Peter  A.  Druary,  Vice-President  of  a  local  brewing 
union;  £.  A.  Bachrach,  Treasurer  of  Retail  Clerks' 
Union,  No.  22;  H.  I.  Meader,  a  merchant;  E.  L. 
Adams,  of  Columbia  Lodge  of  Machinists;  W.  A. 


Hill,  a  real  estate  broker;  Theodore  Rooney,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Plate  Printers  Union;  Henry  Evans,  a 
druggist;  N.C.Sprague,of  Pressmen's  Union  No.  1; 
John  M.  Hershy,  Treasurer  of  the  Washington  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union ;  Charles  Kraemor,  a  wholesale  liquor 
dealer,  and  Charles  A.  Pfau,  Treasurer  of  the  Allied 
Label  League,  and  C.  W.  Darr,  an  attorney,  are  stock- 
holders. The  capital  is  $50,000,  and  interest  is  paid 
on  savings  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  a  year. 

The  new  bank  is  located  at  No.  707  O  Street  north- 
west and  is  open  between  7.30  and  9  o'clock  Saturday 
evenings,  to  receive  the  deposits  of  working  people. 
Thus  far  the  bank  has  been  doing  a  business  of  $40,. 
000  daily  since  it  opened  September  1. 

Movements  are  on  foot  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  other  great  labor  centres  for  the 
establishment  of  banks  controlled  by  labor  interests. 
Already  there  Is  a  movement  afoot  in  Washington 
whereby  union  labor  will  enter  the  commercial  field. 
The  establishment  of  various  kinds  of  stores  will  be 
the  result,  and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  attract 
the  patronage  of  all  members  of  labor  unions  and 
sympathizers  with  their  cause.  The  effect  is  expected 
to  be  that  merchants  heretofore  indifferent  will  make 
more  emphatic  bids  for  union-labor  patronage  by  sell- 
ing no  goods  whicb  do  not  bear  the  union  label,  and 
employing  none  but  union  labor.  This  is  but  a  single 
example  of  this  tendency,  which  Is  more  marked  in 
larger  industrial  centres.  —  Organized  Labor,  San 
Francieco,  Cat.,  Sept.  24, 1904. 

Union  workers  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  soil  —  soil  in  America.  £.  P.  Dwyer,  a  Chicago 
labor  organizer,  has  conceived  this  plan  to  raise  wages 
in  the  great  industrial  centres.  An  agricultural  com- 
pany has  been  organized.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
land  near  Wellman,  Miss.,  have  been  secured,  and  It  is 
the  purpose  to  put  6,000  Chicago  unionists  and  their 
families  on  five-acre  tracts,  each  settler  to  own  his  own 
farm.  According  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  five 
acres  and  a  cow,  with  possibly  a  pig,  will  support  in 
comparative  comfort,and  eertalnly  in  peace,  any  strong- 
limbed  union  worker. 

Property  is  to  be  sold  to  union  members  on  the  easy 
payment  plan,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  return  of 
the  investment  if  after  trying  farming  they  prefer  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  city  life. 

**  If  10,000  union  workers  buy  farms  in  Mississippi," 
said  Mr.  Dwyer,  *'  the  men  now  forced  to  be  idle  can 
get  work.  Competition  for  jobs  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  force  wages  up. 
The  fact  that  thousands  of  idle  men  can  be  found  in 
Chicago  at  any  time  Is  proved  by  the  newspapers  al- 
most every  day.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  bow 
many  men  strike.  There  are  always  enough  men 
idle,  but  willing  to  work,  who  are  prepared  to  take 
the  vacancies,  even  if  some  risk  is  involved. 

"  In  the  country  many  fixed  expenses  of  city  life 
are  at  once  eliminated,"  he  continued.  *'  There  is  no 
car  fare  to  pay,  no  milk  to  buy,  and  cabbage  does  not 
cost  five  cents  a  head.  A  simpler  life  is  possible. 
There  are  no  demoralizing  diversions  to  take  money 
from  the  pockets  of  workingmen.  Husking  bees  in  a 
neighbor's  bam  and  picnics  without  beer,  family  visit- 
ing and  local  politics  enliven  life  without  being  ex- 
pensive and  degrading. 

"Many  things  thought  necessary  in  Chicago  are 
found  useless  on  southern  farms.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  any  rational  man  or  woman  cannot  live  in  a  good 
neighborhood  upon  the  product  of  five  acres  of  good 
land." 

The  plan  is  to  form  land  *'  unions  "  of  10  men  each. 

One  of  this  number  will  be  elected  to  go  South  and  ex- 
uigiLizea  uy  Vri  v^'v^'pt  lv. 
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amine  the  property  and  the  proepecta  of  farming  In 
that  section.  The  land  will  he  told  for  $10  an  acre, 
the  $50  required  for  a  five-acre  farm  to  he  paid  In 
weekly  instalmenta.  A  force  of  men  will  be  engaged 
to  plant  fruit  trees  and  shrubi  and  build  four-room 
houses  and.  In  short,  prepare  the  property  for  the 
exodus  of  unlonlsta.  The  migration  Is  expected  to 
take  place  within  18  months.  —  Chicago  Pott. 

EnglUh  Opinion  on  Co-cperaHon. 

"  There  has  not  been  a  better  thing  done  in  this 
country,  In  my  opinion,  than  the  establishment  of 
cO'Operatlon  such  as  the  successful  co-operation  of 
which  Lancashire  deserves  the  principal  credit."  — 
The  Right  Hon.  W,  S,  Gladstone,  M,  P. 

**  I  have  never  yet  met  a  man  who  had  seriously 
forecast  the  means  by  which  his  fellow-countrymen 
could  be  bettered  who  did  not  detect  the  readiest 
means  in  co-operation.  The  kindliest  and  most  genial 
men  have  labored  for  and  advocated  It;  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  prudent  have  commended  It;  and  if  the 
mass  of  worklngmen  fairly  grapple  with  the  problem 
and  undertake  to  work  It  out,  the  present  progress  of 
the  English  nation  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  its 
future."  —  Pro/.  Thorold  Rogert,  M.  P. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  co-operation  Is  the  most  use- 
ful movement  of  the  age,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the 
working  classes  Is  concerned."  —  Thomas  Burt,  M  P. 

*'  Co-operative  societies  will  raise  the  economy  by 
organizing  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  touchef  no 
man's  fortune;  It  seeks  no  plunder;  it  causes  no  dis- 
turbance In  society;  it  gives  no  trouble  to  statesmen; 
it  enters  Into  no  secret  associations ;  it  contemplates 
no  violence;  it  subverts  no  order ;  It  envies  no  dignity ; 
it  asks  no  favor;  it  keeps  no  terms  with  the  idle,  and 
it  will  break  no  faith  with  the  industrious ;  it  means 
self-help,  self-dependence,  and  such  share  of  the  com- 
mon competence  as  labor  shall  earn  or  thought  can 
win,  and  this  it  intends  to  have."  —  G.  J,  Holyoake. 

"Co-operative  societies  will  raise  the  feeling  of  in- 
dependence in  the  working  class ;  they  will  begin  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  mere  hired  laborers,  but  part- 
ners,  and  to  a  certain  extent  capitalists  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant movement  of  the  working  class  for  their  own 
improvement."—  The  Duke  of  Argyle^  K.  T. 

**  I  wish  co-operative  societies  all  success,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  they  should  be  managed  in  all  cases  by 
prudent,  honest  men ;  and  I  strengthen  my  arguments 
in  favor  of  giving  the  suflfrage  to  worklngmen  by 
showing  what  they  are  doing  in  co-operative  societies 
and  other  directions,  to  Justify  tbelr  demand  for  a 
share  of  political  power." —  The  Right  Uon.  John 
Bright,  Jf.  P. 

**  The  interests  of  all  clasRCs  are  Identical,  and  it  is 
only  ignorance  which  prevents  them  from  uniting  for 
each  other's  advantage;  to  dispel  that  Ignorance,  to 
show  how  mau  can  help  man,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  philanthropic  person."  —  The  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. 

"I  see  nothing  in  co-operative  societies  which  In- 
fringes the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  which  in  any 
degree  interferes  with  the  legitimate  transactions  of 
private  enterprise.  These  societies  offer  facilities  for 
the  investment  of  savings,  and  thereby  encourage  the 
formation  of  habits  of  forethought  and  self-respect. 
Being  managed  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  they 
foster  the  grand  old  principle  of  self-reliance,  which 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  every  walk  of 
life.**  —  Hugh  Mason t  M.  P.,  in  The  Toiler,  Toronto, 
Canada,  May  6,  1904, 

The  California  Co-operative  Meat  Company  of  Oak- 
land, owned  and  operated  by  the  union  people  of  Oak- 


land and  San  Francisco,  has  bought  another  big 
market  at  West  Oakland,  near  Centre  Street  atatioo. 
Another  will  he  opened  at  East  Oakland.  A  lot  has 
been  bought  in  the  downtown  district  to  build  a  large, 
modem  packing  plant  and  wholesale  house  on  the 
same.  Everybody  is  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
wholesale  plant  and  sausage  factory  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive enterprise  at  323  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  or  any 
of  the  retail  markets  scattered  throughout  the  city  of 
Oakland.  Every  courtesy  will  be  shown  to  yon,  and 
yon  will  be  surprised  to  tee  what  a  handful  of  deter- 
mined  men  have  done  In  such  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  business  of  the  Co-operative  Meat  Company  wiU 
be  extended  to  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  main  ohjecta  of  the  management 
to  give  the  people  of  San  Frandsoo  firat-elaas  service 
and  first-claas  meats.  The  employees  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative markets  will  be  working  eight  hours  a  day  and 
two  shifts  will  he  working  in  all  markets,  enabling  the 
public  to  procure  fresh  meat  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  day  or  evening.  Markets  will  be  opened  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  first  shift,  and  the  second  shift  will 
remain  in  the  markets  until  eight  or  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning, or  until  11  or  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenings. 
This  new  venture  will  he  a  great  benefit  to  the  trading 
public,  especially  to  the  working  class,  a  good  many 
of  whom  are  working  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the 
evening,  and  are  very  often  unable  to  boy  their  meat. 
The  Butchers  Union  will  not  try  to  force  the  back- 
sliders back  into  the  union.  These  men  can  do  as 
they  see  fit  about  it,  but  the  union  will  try  to  give  good 
condittons  to  all  members  in  good  standing,  and  the 
near  future  will  give  all  a  chance  to  show  if  they 
are  good  or  bad.  Anybody  can  become  a  member  of 
the  Co-operative  Meat  Company  by  paying  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  $10.  This  fee  can  be  paid  in  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments.  If  desired.  There  are  no  assess- 
ments. No  one  can  buy  more  than  one  membership  in 
this  company,  nor  will  anybody  be  allowed  more  thaa 
one  vote.  Every  member  of  a  union  in  San  Frandsoo 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  Company. 
It  will  be  a  good  investment,  as  has  been  proven  la 
Oakland,  where  the  company  has  raised  the  wages  of 
all  its  employees  above  the  wages  paid  formerly  by 
the  Oakland  employers,  and  enough  money  is  reallxed 
to  start  new  markets  all  over  the  city  of  Oakland. 
The  introducing  of  the  co-operative  system  in  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  first  step  forward  to  permanent 
industrial  peace  in  San  Francisco.  It  will  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  closer  together,  and  will  give 
the  working  people  a  chance  to  buy  their  meat  In  their 
own  markets,  and  no  doubt  will  in  time  to  come 
encourage  people  engaged  in  other  trades  to  do  like- 
wise and  enable  the  worker  to  purchase  all  neces- 
saries of  life  in  his  own  stores.  Co-operation  has 
come  to  stay,  and  wherever  It  takes  a  foothold  strikes 
and  lockouts  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  —  Organised 
Labor,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  17,  2904. 

At  Kenyon,  Minnesota,  the  farmers  know  how  to 
co-operatively  sell  their  grain.  Their  co-operative 
company  was  organized  about  seven  years  ago,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $3,500.  It  now  owns  an  elevator 
property  worth  $14,000  and  has  paid  125  per  cent 
dividends  on  its  original  Investment  in  six  years.  The 
report  at  hand  shows  that  nearly  400,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  seeds  were  handled  during  the  year,  divi. 
dends  paid,  $2,420,  and  cash  in  bank  at  end  of  year, 
$8,535.47. 

The  Texas  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  is  a  co- 
operative body  composed  of  3,000  negro  farmers  own- 
ing 50,000  acres  of  land,  8,000  head  of  homed  cattle 
and  7,000  horses  and  mules.    The  society  is  waging 
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an  aggressive  warfare  against  the  crop  mortgage  sys- 
tem, is  introducing  improved  methods  of  farming, 
takes  care  of  its  sick  and  bnries  its  dead,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  nsefol  and  progressive  organization. 

Lincoln  County,  Washington,  farmers  iiave  organ- 
ized a  co-operative  company  with  half  a  million  dollars 
capital  to  operate  several  warehouses  and  flouring 
mills. 

The  National  Oo-operator,  published  at  Chicago, 
has  taken  over  the  subscription  list  of  the  American 
Co-operator,  until  recently  published  at  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Farmers  in  Nez  Perces  County,  Idaho,  have  three 
co-operative  telephone  companies  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  city  of  Lewiston  recently  granted  a  fran- 
chise to  one  of  the  co-operatives. 

The  co-operative  creamery  at  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton, is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  The  milk  is 
taken  from  850  cows  and  brings  to  the  farmers  nearly 
$2,000  a  month.  No  person  can  hold  more  than  two 
$50  shares. 

The  fruit  men  near  Hayward,  California,  are  organiz- 
ing a  co-operative  fruit  dryer  that  will  handle  immense 
quantities  of  fruit.  The  company  will  also  engage  in 
canning.  The  co-operative  dryer  in  Niles  has  proven 
a  success  and  several  other  companies  will  be  or- 
ganized in  the  near  future. 

Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  creameries  in  New  Bng- 
land  are  co-operative. 

A  large  co-operative  creamery  company  was  re- 
cently organized  at  Brldger,  Montana. 

The  State  grange  of  Michigan  is  about  to  start  a  co- 
operative purchasing  department. 

The  beekeepers  of  southern  California  have  organ- 
ized a  co-operative  association. 

The  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  is  a 
thriving  co-operative  organization  in  Iowa. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cheese  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  made  in  co-operative  factories. 

Sweet  potato  growers  .in  Merced  County,  California, 
have  a  co-operative  company  to  market  their  product. 

Several  hundred  fruit  growers  near  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, belong  to  a  co-operative  organization  and  market 
their  crop  through  it. 

The  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  Is  a 
successful  co-operative  organization  with  1,460  mem- 
bers. 

The  National  Association  of  Co-operative- Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  met  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  24 
to  28. 

Farmers  In  New  Jersey  have  a  co-operative  organi- 
zation and  use  It  as  a  medium  through  which  to  buy 
fertilizer.  They  save  $6  a  ton  by  co-operating.— 
United  Mine  WorkerSt  Indianapolis ^  Ind.^  July  14, 
1904. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  Is  the  In- 
terest many  of  the  Labor  Unions  are  showing  In  Co- 
operative Industrialism.  Until  recently,  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  fighting  to  obtain  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions  under  which  to  labor. 
Lately,  however,  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that, 
to  reap  any  permanent  benefit  from  the  concessions 
they  have  won,  they  must  carry  their  fight  titlil  fur- 
ther Into  the  enemy's  country. 

Union  men  should  patronize  co-operative  enter- 
prises whenever  possible.  Most  co-operative  stores 
throughout  the  country  have  incorporated  in  their 
firm  names  the  words  "Co-operative,"  "Union"  or 
••  Rochdale."  Any  one  of  these  words  on  a  sign  or 
in  an  advertisement  should  mean  as  much  and  be  as 
welcome  to  the  eyes  of  Union  men  as  the  sight  of  a 
friend's  face  In  a  foreign  land. 


The  Union  and  Co-operative  Industrialism  should 
go  hand  In  hand. 

There  are  many  who,  while  believing  with  all  their 
hearts  in  co-operation,  also  believe  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  Improve  conditions  under  the  competitive 
system.  They  believe  that  no  co-operative  effort  Is 
worth  while  until  we  obtain  a  political  majority  and 
usher  In  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  in  one 
grand  sweep  by  Act  of  Congress.  Those  men  will 
say  the  co-operative  Idea  is  not  worth  while.  We, 
as  co-operators,  believe  that  anything  that  Improves 
the  present  condition  of  the  wage  worker  is  worth 
while. 

Some  of  the  striking  street  car  men  of  Seattle  started 
a  co-operative  store  last  fall.  In  the  short  time  since 
Its  establishment,  it  has  prospered  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  Its  organizers. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  established  co- 
operative stores,  last  fall,  at  Gold  Field, Cripple  Creek, 
Victor  and  Anaconda,  Colorado,  to  meet  the  action  of 
merchants  of  those  places,  who,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
strike  began,  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  the  striking  miners  must  pay  cash  for  all 
their  supplies,  no  doubt  believing  that  this  move  would 
speedily  break  the  strike.  Notwithstanding  the  strike, 
these  four  imion  co-operative  stores  have  scored  an 
unqualified  success ;  they  have  proved  what  organized 
labor  can  do  when  it  uses  Its  brains  and  energy  for  Its 
own  benefit  and  they  have  done  more  to  educate  the 
people  In  the  advantages  of  co-operation  than  years  of 
teaching  from  theory. 

.  The  laundry  girls  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  an- 
swered a  cut  in  wages  by  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
operative laundry.  ' 

They  found  friends  on  every  side.  The  Building 
Trades  Union  agreed  to  take  stock  and  pay  for  It  In 
work.  In  this  way  the  stone  work  was  secured,  as 
well  as  the  carpenter  work,  plumbing,  ]>alntlng,  and 
roofing.  Good  friends  were  found  who  furnished 
the  capital  to  purchase  the  site,  material,  and  machin- 
ery. 

In  a  few  months  the  girls  owned  and  controlled  one 
of  the  very  best  up-to-date  laundries  In  the  West. 
Twelve  wagons  were  required  to  collect  and  deliver. 
Every  one  patronized  an  Institution  that  stood  for  good 
work  and  reasonable  hours  as  well  as  fair  pay  and 
conditions  for  employees.  The  books  show  that 
during  the  past  year  the  total  volume  of  business 
was  $153,289,  and  the  average  weekly  pay  roll  was 
$1,810.  The  present  number  of  employees  is  164. 
Value  of  plant,  $66,015.  The  number  of  Bbares  Is- 
sued Is  3,045,  par  value  of  $10.  The  present  mar- 
ket^ value  of  the  stock  Is  $16  a  share,  or  160  per 
cent.  Besides  paying  the  stockholders  a  dividend  of 
15  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  plant  has  been  Increased 
about  $12,000  through  additional  macliincry  and  build- 
ings. 

At  Raton,  New  Mexico,  the  different  railroad  unions 
established  a  co-operative  store  recently  and  so  the 
good  work  goes  on  all  over  the  country. 

National  action  for  the  establishment  of  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  demands  a  national  political 
majority.  That  majority  we  have  not  yet  obtained. 
We  can  establish  co-operative  stores  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  without  a  political  majority.  We  can 
do  it  now!  And  these  co-operative  enterprises,  of 
whatever  nature,  will  help,  not  hinder,  the  coming  of 
the  New  Time.  —  Railway  Employeest*  Journal,  Chi- 
caco.  III.,  April,  1904. 

The  Salvation  Army  Is  about  to  put  In  operation  in 
New  York  the  vacant  lot  plan  of  cultivation  by  the 
poor  and  unemployed.    By  ^Is  Is  not  meant  profes- 
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Bional  mendicants,  or  tramps,  but  rather  those  whose 
idleness  is  due  to  causes  over  which  they  apparently 
have  no  control. 

Adjutant  Shaw  thus  puts  the  idea : 

•*  Our  intention,"  he  said,  *'  is  to  secure  wherever 
possible  within  the  boundaries  of  Oreater  New  York 
all  the  plots  of  land  we  can  get  that  are  suitable  for 
cultivation.  We  don*t  care  whether  they  are  large  or 
small,  so  long  as  they  are  tillable.  Vacant  lots  on 
which  houses  may  be  built  at  some  future  time,  even 
if  they  are  no  larger  than  26  by  60  feet,  will  be  accept- 
able. We  shall  depend,  necessarily,  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  charitably  disposed  property  owners  to  allow 
VLB  the  use  of  these  lots  for  a  given  period  —  until,  say* 
they  may  desire  to  build  upon  them  or  utilise  them 
for  some  other  purpose. 

'*  When  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring  enough 
land  to  give  us  a  start  we  shall  select  from  the  names 
on  our  books  such  men  as  we  think  best  to  plow  and 
fertilize  this  land  and  otherwise  prepare  it  for  plant, 
ing.  Precisely  what  we  shall  plant  and  how  we  shall 
set  about  this  part  of  the  undertaking  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  One  can  readily  see  that  we  shall 
need  from  the  outset  several  kinds  of  farm  imple- 
ments as  welt  as  horses,  and  these,  we  hope,  will  be 
f  orthooming  at  the  proper  time.  We  have  appointed 
an  officer  who,  wkhln  a  very  short  time,  will  oaoyasa 
this  city  in  an  endeavor  to  find  such  lots  as  we  shall 
require,  and  if  his  efforts  are  suooeasfnl  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  giving  the  plan  effect. 

'*  Have  we  men  enough  ready  to  answer  our  call  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  this  work?  Yon  would 
think  so  if  yon  could  look  over  our  lists.  Those  lists 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  hundreds  of  able- 
bodied  men  who  would  jump  at  a  chance  like  the  one 
we  shall  offer  to  become  industrious  and  useful  eitl- 
sens.  I  most  certainly  hope  that  our  scheme  will  de- 
velop soffloiently  to  warrant  our  taking  on  scores  of 
unemployed  men  who  are  not  now  Identified  with  the 
army,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  oversangulne." 

Asked  if  he  was  familiar  with  the  scheme  for  help- 
ing the  unemployed  which  was  successfully  carried 
out  many  years  ago  by  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria, 
Adjutant  Shaw  said  he  was  not  It  was  explained 
that  Count  Rumford  made  use  of  vacant  city  lots  in 
virtually  the  same  way  at  the  Salvation  Army  pro- 
poses, and  that  thousands  of  men  were  employed 
there  Indefinitely  —  it  being  demonstrated  that  one  lot 
of  average  size  would  provide  a  living  for  a  whole 
family. 

**  A  striking  difference,'*  said  the  Adjutant,  "  be- 
tween our  plan  and  Count  Rumford's  lies  In  the  fact 
that  we  shall  not  aim  to  provide  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  city  for  any  one.  As  soon  as  the  men  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  farm  work  we  shall 
expect  them  to  join  our  agricultural  colonies,  which 
are  established  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  we  intend  that  they  shall  receive  here 
a  training  which  they  will  find  of  immense  value  later 
on.  As  fast  as  the  men  leave  the  city  others  will  be 
put  in  their  places,  and  so  the  process  will  continue,  if 
we  meet  with  no  serious  drawbacks,  until  our  ultimate 
object  of  relieving  the  distress  among  the  mass  of  poor 
but  deserving  men  in  the  city  who  can  find  little  or  no 
work  is  accomplished. 

**  In  making  this  experiment  in  a  great  metropolis 
like  this  doubtless  there  will  be  diffloulties  to  over- 
come, but  we  shall  have,  in  a  measure,  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  which  the  army  has  acquired  In  the 
cultivation  of  small  patches  of  land  in  England.  There 
it  has  been  our  privilege  for  some  years  past  to  till 
and  plant  land  bordering  immediately  on  the  railroads 
—  that  is,  between  the  rails  and  the  fences  lining  the    I 


roads.  We  secured  permission  to  do  this  by  agreeing 
with  the  railroad  companies  not  to  hold  them  in  any 
way  responsible  for  accidents  which  might  occur  to 
our  men  while  engaged  on  the  land.  Some  of  these 
patches  are  only  six  or  eight  feet  in  width,  although 
they  are  usually  much  longer  than  Uiat.  The  result 
of  this  work  on  the  other  side  has  been  most  gratify, 
ing."  —  The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  The  Clothing  Tradee^ 
NeiF  YorJc^  June  10^  1904. 

Co-operation  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  great  method  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  future,  the  great  principle  which  will 
abolish  the  middleman's  system  and  all  its  inherent 
abuses,  the  great  conciliator  which  will  unite  in  har- 
mony the  capital  and  labor  of  this  country. 

The  system  has  been  tried  and  found  true,  for  in  30 
years*  experience  in  England  and  Scotland  it  has  made 
for  a  betterment  of  the  condition  of  worklngmen.  and 
giant  enterprises  are  now  conducted  successfully  and 
profitably  on  that  plan . 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  certainly  the 
largest  of  these  huge  enterprises  Is  the  First  National 
Co-operative  Society  of  America,  and  a  brief  skeich 
of  the  founder  of  this  society,  copied  from  an  exten- 
sive arti<de  by  Wm.  T.  Kester,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Bookkeeper  Magarlne,  will  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  readers  of  the  Railroad 
Telegrapher. 

**  Out  Chicago  way  a  young,  vigorous,  enteipridng 
merchant  of  the  new  school  has  otipanised  and  is  posh- 
ing rapidly  to  completion  a  mammoth  mall-order  busi- 
ness on  the  co-operative  plan,  which  is  taking  Uke 
wild-fire  among  the  people  of  tills  country. 

"  The  president  and  general  managw  of  this  unique 
institntion  is  Julius  Kahn,  a  young  man  hut  86  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  head  to-day  of  one  of  the  greatest 
mercantile  establishments  of  the  country,  a  Chicago 
concern  which,  with  the  plan  evolved  by  bim,  bids 
fair  to  become  the  leading  mercantile  Inatitotion  of 
the  country. 

**  Bom  and  educated  in  Cologne,  Germany,  the  son 
of  a  snccMsful  and  well-to-do  merchant  of  that  town, 
Julius  was,  pursuant  to  the  custom  observed  in  all 
German  families,  sent  out  to  see  the  world  and  leam 
its  ways  of  doing  business.  He  first  took  up  teleg- 
raphy, but  before  doing  much  witii  this  profession,  he 
learned  bookkeeping.  So  at  the  age  of  18  years  we 
find  him  employed  as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 

**  I  was  told  that  he  did  his  bookkeeping  as  the 
German  is  wont  to  do  all  things  he  undertakes,  with 
*  Gruendlichkeit,'  which  term  can  scarcely  be  ti«ns- 
lated  into  English,  but  which  means  a  potential  de- 
gree of  thoroughness,  evidenced  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  his  library  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
collection  known  of  books  treating  strictiy  on  account- 
ing, banking,  finance,  and  mercantile  subjects. 

'*  After  five  years  in  mercantile  bookke^ing,  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  took  a  fling  at  banking,  and 
again  absorbed  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  the 
subject.  He  became  a  writer  on  financial  questions, 
and  his  articles  were  copied  far  and  wide. 

"  After  six  years  of  banking,  Mr.  Kahn  became  the 
general  manager  and  credit  man  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  this  new  field  of 
credits  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  thorough 
methods,  and  the  greatest  total  loss  ever  suffered  by 
his  concern  in  one  season  amounted  to  $300. 

"Having  established  a  reputation  as  a  master  of 
detail  and  organization  par  excellenoe,  he  received  a 
call  from  the  largest  mail-order  house  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  whose  business  was  making  strides  at  such 
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«kxi  uDprecedented  nte  as  to  require  the  greatest  skill 
tLnd  talent  in  organizing  the  enormous  system  and 
detail  peculiar  to  the  business. 

**  At  this  point  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took  hold 
of  the  organization  of  this  large  mailorder  concern, 
became  an  advertiser,  organized  within  one  year  a 
force  of  27,000  agents  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
second  year  of  his  administration  showed  a  business 
of  ^,000,000. 

"  Shortly  after  he  became  a  partner  and  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cash  Buyers'  Union  of 
Obicago,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  mall- 
order  houses  of  the  country,  and  now  promising  to 
l>eoome  an  epoch-making  institution  in  the  mercantile 
-world. 

**  Mr.  Kahn  has,  after  years  of  careful  study  of  the 
oo-operative  systems  as  successfully  applied  in  France 
and  England,  reorganized  his  present  institution  on 
the  co-operative  principle,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  that  many  of  the  customers  of  the  institution  are 
ahareholders,  and  all  the  shareholders,  customers, 
partners,  asd  active  salesmen  for  their  own  business. 
—  T^e  Railroad  Teleffrapher,  St.  Louti^  Mo.^  April, 
1904. 

Co-operation  is  making  great  headway  at  this  time 
In  the  United  States,  and  at  last  on  a  practical  basis. 
Co-operation  is  the  opposite  of  competition,  and  com- 
petition is  beginning  to  be  somewhat  disturbed.  The 
object  of  the  congress  recently  held  at  St.  I<ouls  was 
to  form  a  co-operative  union  In  this  country. 

There  is  a  co-operative  union  in  the  British  Isles; 
delegates  from  all  the  co-operative  societies  bold  an 
anniial  congress  there.  The  last  annval  congress  was 
beld  at  Doncaster,  and  the  delegates  present  repre- 
sented nearly  3,000,000  worklngmen,  and,  Indnding 
tbelr  families,  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  business  done  by  the  British  co- 
operative socletieB  included  in  the  co-operative  onion 
amounted  to  over  $400,000,000  for  the  year  1008.  The 
profits  returned  to  co-operators  during  that  year 
amounted  to  over  $50,000,000.  The  figures  are  stu- 
pendous; they  are  the  result  of  sixty  years  of  co- 
operation. 

Almost  more  wonderful  was  the  showing  made  by 
the  co-operative  wholesale  sodeCy  of  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  year  1008  The  wholesale  society  is 
a  great  enterprise  owned  by  all  the  retail  societies, 
who  are  In  turn  owned  by  the  consumers ;  therefore 
the  wholesale  society  is  primarily  the  workingman's 
business.  Last  year  it  had  a  turnover  of  $02,000,000 
on  a  capital  of  $5,084,000,  returning  net  profits,  after 
allowing  for  various  contingent  funds,  subscriptions 
to  hospitals,  aid  to  the  striking  quarrymen,  and 
various  educational  and  other  philanthropic  works, 
of  $1,681,000.  This  wholesale  society  has  been  in 
existence  for  Just  thirty  years  It  owns  its  planta- 
tions in  Ceylon;  it  has  encfrmous  manufacturing 
establishments  all  over  the  British  Isles,  and  estab- 
lishments in  Denmark,  Australia,  New  York,  Mon- 
treal, and  other  points.  It  employs  13,000  people  in  ' 
England ;  It  owns  its  own  steamship  lines  running  as 
far  as  Asia  Minor;  it  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  it  marks  the  apotheosis  of  the  worklngman  as  a 
businessman  From  start  to  finish  It  is  run  by  the 
army  of  workers  of  the  British  Isles,  and  when  these 
millions  of  workers  through  their  delegates  meet  in 
their  annual  congress,  after  disposing  of  their  own 
business  —  co-operators,  be  it  said,  always  mind  their 
own  business  very  strictly  — they  invariably  put 
themselves  on  record  on  the  grave  questions  of  the 
day  which  are  of  vital  moment  to  them. 


Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  the  congress 
held  last  year  the  British  workmen  entered  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  any  effort  to  tamper  with  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  country,  and  in  particular 
against  any  interference  with  the  new  harmonious 
relations  which  are  existing  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  races;  and,  being  composed  of  every 
shade  of  religious  denomination,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  went  emphatically  on  record  for  non- 
sectarian  schools,  and  in  plain  language  denounced 
the  Educational  Act  of  the  British  Government,  and 
in  particular  the  new  Educational  Act  for  London. 

If,  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  the  working, 
men  of  the  British  Isles  have  accomplished  so  much 
for  themselves  by  co-operation,  what  will  not  the 
results  be  in  a  few  years  in  the  United  States? 

Many  co-operative  enterprises  have  been  planned  in 
the  past;  many  have  fiourished  for  a  short  space  and 
disappeared.  Spasmodic  and  sporadic  have  been  the 
efforts ;  lack  of  cohesion  their  characteristics ;  lack  of 
business  head  their  immediate  cause  of  failure,  and 
lack  of  understanding  of  co-operation  the  cause  of 
tbelr  decline. 

Most  of  the  American  co-operators  until  a  few  years 
ago  failed  to  realize  that  co-operation  is  not  a  theory, 
not  a  political  system,  not  a  social  millennium,  but  a 
bard,  matter-of-fact  business  proposition,  that,  care- 
fully carried  'out,  brings  those  results  which  enable 
people  of  comparatively  limited  resources  to  better 
fbelr  education,  their  lives,  their  suiroundlngs,  and 
tbelr  social  standing.  From  a  mere  strug^^e  for  ex- 
istence, co-operation  brings  men  out  to  a  life  of  com- 
parative comfort.  It  Is  eminently  for  the  masses, 
and  means  the  combination  of  tbelr  effort  and  their 
money. 

It  is  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  co-operation 
has  on  practical  lines  begun  to  make  great  strides  In 
this  country,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  prevailing  high  prices  have  brought  the  necessity 
for  it  and  the  satisfactory  results  which  have  been  ao. 
complisbed. 

From  year  to  year  the  crowd  of  middlemen  have 
been  on  the  Increase  in  all  Hues  of  business  until  the 
distance  between  the  actual  producer  and  consumer 
has  widened  so  much  that  both  suffer  for  want  of 
mutual  support  and  understanding.  Co-operation 
takes  away  the  distance.  Co-operation  brings  the 
producer  and  consumer  together.  Co-operation  Is  a 
union  of  producers  or  a  union  of  consumers,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  Its  legitlnoate  conclusion  it  is  a  union 
of  both  It  is  a  union  without  intimidation.  It  makes 
for  peace. 

A  few  years  ago  the  fruit  producers  of  California, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  many  of  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, realized  that  they  were  getting  little  for  their 
crops;  they  also  realized  that  they  were  paying  far 
too  much  for  the  supplies  which  they  needed  to  con- 
duct their  business  and  to  live  —  supplies  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  bought  from  manufacturing  cen- 
tres in  the  East  through  the  hands  of  countless  middle- 
men. They  formed  co  operative  societies.  They 
banded  together  to  sell  their  produce  as  one  man; 
they  bought  their  supplies  by  the  wholesale  for  them- 
selves. Last  year  forty -five  societies  on  the  Rochdale 
co-operative  system,  and  representing  societies  from 
Dos  Palos,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  California  centres,  did  a  business 
amounting  to  over  $15,000,000.  They  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  wholesale  society  in  San  Francisco, 
modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  co-operative  wholesale  so- 
cieties of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  over  twenty- 
four  successful  co-operative  societies  operating  on 
uigiLizeo  uy  '^^j  v^x^pt  iv^ 
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the  same  lines,  and  in  snob  centres  as  Seattle  there 
are  co-operative  retail  stores  with  branch  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

In  Kansas  there  are  thirty -six  snccessful  co-opera- 
tive stores  now  in  full  blast. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  writer  received  word  from  a 
small  place  in  Utah  that  certain  of  the  farmers  com- 
bining together  to  sell  their  produce  had  obtained  a 
good  price,  and  in  combination  had  been  buying  their 
supplies  last  winter  at  a  saving,  for  example,  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  a  ton  on  all  coal  they  con- 
sumed- Each  man  in  this  society  had  paid  five  dollars 
for  his  share,  and  they  had  bought  everything  and 
sold  everything  in  quantity.  They  worked  together 
for  the  individual  good. 

Co-operation  enables  the  individual  to  be  benefited 
by  the  help  of  the  mass .  It  gives  to  the  mass  the  bene- 
fit of  each  individual's  efforts.  The  profits  made  in 
the  co-operative  enterprises  or  co-operative  societies 
operated  on  the  Rochdale  plan  are  returned  to  the  in- 
dividuals according  to  the  amount  they  sell  If  it  is  a 
productive  society,  or  according  to  the  amount  they 
buy  if  it  is  a  distributive  society,  after  a  uniform  divi- 
dend rate  has  been  established  on  the  capital. 

Thus  in  Iowa  there  are  hundreds  of  co-operative 
creameries,  and  attention  has  been  already  drawn  all 
over  the  country  to  the  wonderful  achievement  of  the 
Rockwell  co-operative  society  formed  of  farmers, 
with  a  membership  of  a  few  hundred,  at  ten  dollars 
apiece,  which  did  a  business  last  year  of  $300,000,  or, 
as  they  figure  it,  both  ways,  bujring  and  selling,  a 
business  of*  $600,000,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  per 
cent.  This  society  has,  in  fact,  done  $6,000,000  worth 
of  business  In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  last  year  that  it  has  operated  a  great  distribu- 
tive store.  Some  of  the  Iowa  papers  have  headed 
the  Rockwell  society's  achievements,  **  Co  operation 
threatens  to  wipe  out  a  town.**  Co-operation  is  cer- 
tainly a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  if  the  small  village 
of  Rockwell  is  composed  of  parasites  on  the  consum- 
ers and  producers  the  sooner  U  is  wiped  out  the  better. 

There  is  no  generalization  about  co-operation  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  glance  over  the  following  soon 
demonstrates : 

A  Western  federation  of  miners  has  run  four  quasi- 
co-operative  stores  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado;  the 
millmen  of  Monessen,  Pennsylvania,  have  started  a 
co-operative  store ;  the  co-operative  creamery  associa- 
tion of  Utica,  Michigan,  did  a  business  of  120,000 
pounds  of  butter  last  year,  bringing  an  average  of 
twenty -three  cents  a  pound ;  the  labor  unions  of  Den- 
ver have  organized  a  co-operative  store ;  the  people  of 
Elwood,  Indiana,  have  subscribed  shares  for  a  co- 
operative coal  company,  and  have  already  saved  ten 
per  cent  on  their  coal ;  Deposit,  New  York,  has  a  co- 
operative  store  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  Delphi 
and  Port  Jervis ;  the  last  named  has  accumulated  and 
paid  in  profits  $800,000  In  the  last  twenty-five  years ; 
Montana  has  a  co-operative  ranch  with  600  sharehold- 
ers Hcattered  all  over  the  Tnited  Statew,  and  nearly  150 
of  whom  are  women ;  employeen  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Hallway  have  a  co-operative  society  In  Bloom- 
Ington,  Illinois;  the  labor  unions  of  South  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  have  established  a  co-operative  store ;  the 
Farmers'  Supply  Company  is  a  new  co-operative  so- 
ciety at  Anita,  Iowa;  Milwaukee  has  now  a  large  co- 
operative department  store,  and  a  great  co-operative 
enterprise  is  spoken  of  for  the  estebllshment  of  branch 
co-operative  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
the  employees  of  the  shipyards  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  have  started  a  co-operative  store;  the  miners 
of  Ohio  have,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided  to  open 
several  co-operative  stores;  Lansing,  Michigan,  has 


a  co-operative  aasoeiation  with  a  eapttal  stock  of 
$26,000. 

Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  many  theoretieally  sound 
farmers*  granges,  started  some  years  back,  several 
still  survive  and  are  doing  well,  and  new  ones  are 
being  started  on  a  business  basis  right  along.  The 
Central  Pomona  Exchange  at  Syracuae,  New  York, 
and  others  at  Herkimer,  Little  Falls,  and  other  places 
are  doing  well.  The  Herkimer  socie^  was  organixad 
twelve  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $4,000.  The  stock 
of  goods  has  been  Increased  each  year,  and  a  dividend 
never  lower  than  six  per  cent  has  been  declared  right 
along,  while  at  the  annual  meeting  last  January  a 
dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  declared.  The 
sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $60,000.  The  Grang- 
ers* Mercantile  Association,  of  Little  Falls,  recently 
declared  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
railway  men  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  have  started  a  eo. 
operative  store;  and  the  farmers  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota,  now  have  a  co-operative  store;  the  farm- 
ers  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  have  lately  established 
a  co-operative  store;  the  unions  of  the  Black  Hills 
district  of  Southern  Dakota  have  started  a  co-opera- 
tive store  at  Lead,  South  Dakota ;  Lake  Linden  (Mich- 
igan) Society,  of  Lake  Linden,  Michigan,  has  just 
declared  its  fourth  annual  dividend  at  seven  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent  on  purchases  and  seven  per  cent  on 
shares,  to  be  divided  among  418  members;  and  soon 
all  over  the  country.  This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
dividends.  Most  of  the  stores  now  being  established 
are  on  the  Rochdale  system.  Membership  is  obtained 
by  purchase  of  shares  at  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars 
apiece,  which  is  used  as  a  fund  to  buy  supplies  in 
quantity,  and  the  profits  made  ont  of  the  saving 
effected  by  buying  in  quantity  are  divided  among  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  they  buy.  If  aa 
individual  buys  ten  dollars*  worth,  and  a  dividend  is 
declared  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  he  gets  hack  a 
dollar;  If  he  buys  fifty  dollars*  worth  he  gets  back 
five  dollars  in  profits.  Many  of  the  societies  and  or- 
ganizations are,  however,  organized  on  what  is  known 
as  the  civil  service  plan,  so  named  after  the  great 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Association  and  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  of  London.  Their  object  is  to  sdl 
at  cost  price  as  near  as  possible,  and  a  membership  is 
not  always  the  same  as  a  partnership  in  the  buslneM, 
which  is  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  an  investmmt, 
and  which  investment  receives  the  profits  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  running  the  establishment  and  the 
low  price  charged  members  for  their  supplies.  Mem- 
bership is  usually  set  at  five  dollars  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  buy  at  low  cost,  but  does  not  bring  any 
other  share  In  the  profits  than  the  reduction  given  in 
price.  In  the  regular  co-operative  society  the  mem- 
bers are  also  shareholders.  Co-operative  societies 
sell  to  outsiders,  but,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
outsiders  to  become  members  so  as  to  get  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  rebate. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  co-operation  of 
late  Is  Illustrated  very  well  by  the  statement  that 
shares  in  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  London, 
which  forty  years  ago  were  sold  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  each,  are  to-day  valued  at  over  $1,000 
apiece.  In  the  Roobdale  co-operative  assodatioitt 
shares,  however,  are  kept  at  the  same  figure  to  mom. 
hers,  no  matter  how  prosperous  the  society;  but 
inasmuch  as  these  societies,  by  their  enormous  trans- 
actions,  gradually  acquire  ownership  of  buildings, 
land  and  manufacturing  establishments,  it  can  read- 
ily be  understood  what  the  true  value  of  the  shares 
may  be. 

The  Harvard  University  Co-operative  Society,  which 
has  been  running  successfully  for  many  years  past, 
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has  done  good  service  for  the  undergraduates,  and 
toncbes  the  outside  world  —  the  people  —  In  so  far  as 
the  residents  of  Cambridge  are  able  to  buy  from  the 
store  at  low  co-operative  prices,  though  they  do  not 
receive  any  dividend  on  their  purchases. 

The  figures  relating  to  co-operation  in  the  United 
States  have  been  so  quietly  and  quickly  built  up  In 
the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they  are  amazing. 
In  ten  years  the  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
British  Isles  will  be  surpassed .  There  are  something 
like  60,000  societies  in  America  at  this  time  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  6,000  "  co-operative  **  buUding  and 
loan  associations  alone,  but  these  societies  are  scarcely 
of  the  true  co-operative  kind ;  there  are  400  fraternal 
co-operative  societies;  2,000  mutual  fire  co-operative 


societies;  6,000  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  and  about  3,000  co-operative  telephone  com- 
panies, the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  Michigan, 
where  in  one  county  for  three  dollars  a  year  the  farm- 
ers are  able  to  have  telephone  conversation  with  all 
points  in  their  county,  and  through  their  own  central 
telephone  exchange  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

There  are  also  many  hundreds  of  co-operative 
elevator  associations,  particularly  in  Minnesota. 
Probably  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  some  kind 
of  a  co-operaltve  association,  though  they  are  not 
all  run  on  the  same  lines  and  they  are  not  all  so 
named.  —«/.  M.  0.  Hampnon^  in  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Pott,  Sept.  10,  1904, 
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Police  Power  —  Manufacture  —  Tenement,  The 
Ck>urt  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  held,  in  the  case  of 
State  vs.  Hyman,  that  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  room 
in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  for  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of 
the  family  living  there,  and  then  only  under  permit 
from  a  public  ofQcial,  was  within  the  police  power. 

Accident  —  Attempting  Rescue  —  Liability,  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Saylor  vs.  Parsons,  that  a  corporation  was  not  liable 
for  injuries  suffered  by  its  employee  in  attempting  to 
.  rescue  one  of  its  members  who,  in  superintending  and 
working  with  the  employee,  undermined  a  wall  so 
that  it  was  about  to  fall  upon  him,  when  the  employee 
sprang  forward  from  a  place  of  safety  to  avert  the  im- 
pending accident. 

Eight-hour  Legislation  Unconstitutional,  Justice 
White,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  has  rendered 
a  decision  at  Special  Term,  holding  unconstitutional  a 
provision  of  the  New  York  eight-hour  law  prohibiting 
contractors  engaged  in  city  work  from  requiring  their 
employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  In 
rendering  this  decision  Justice  White  granted  writs  of 
mandamus  compelling  the  city  to  pay  the  contractors 
certain  sums  withheld  on  their  contracts  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  violated  the  law.  The  case  is  to  be  ap- 
pealed. 

Master  and  Servant—  Contributory  Negligence^ 
Assumption  of  Risk,  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Hen- 
rietta Coal  Co.  vs.  Campbell,  71  N.  E.  Rep.  863,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held :  (1)  that  a  mine  owner 
owes  to  his  servants  who  are  required  to  pass  along  a 
roadway  in  the  mine  the  legal  duty  to  maintain  the 
same  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition;  (2)  that  a  servant 
does  not  assume  the  risk  involved  in  carrying  out  a 
direct  command  of  the  master  as  to  the  method  of 
performing  certain  work,  unless  he  acts  as  no  reason- 
ably prudent  person  would  act  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

Eellow-semant  —  Expert  Machinist,  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Delory  vs.  Blodgett,  that  an  expert  machinist 
employed  by  a  machine  company  and  sent  to  make 
repairs  upon  plants  of  other  persons  at  their  request. 


as  his  services  may  be  needed,  and  who  is  while  so 
employed  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  one  seeking 
his  services,  although  in  his  method  of  work  he  acts 
upon  his  own  Judgment,  is  during  the  time  so  em- 
ployed the  servant  of  the  latter  and  the  fellow-servant 
of  his  employees,  and  although  he  receives  his  wages 
from  his  own  employer,  he  collects  the  pay  for  his 
time  from  those  seeking  his  services. 

Electricity  —  Accident  —  Risk,  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  held,  in  the  case  of  Harrison  vs.  Detroit, 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  &  Jackson  Railway  Company, 
that  a  motorman  killed  by  an  electric  shock  while  try- 
ing to  fix  a  trolley  pole,  owing  to  the  pole,  when  it 
was  raised  from  the  socket,  coming  into  contact  with 
a  high-tension  wire,  or  so  near  It  that  the  current  arced, 
and  who  knew  the  danger  of  the  high  potential  cur- 
rent, assumed  the  risk,  though  he  had  not  been  in- 
structed as  to  the  danger  and  as  to  the  fact  that  If  the 
pole  came  within  a  half  inch  of  the  wire  the  current 
would  arc,  since  the  conditions  were  obvious. 

Eight-hour  Bay  Clause  in  City  Contracts  Illegal, 
In  the  recent  case  of  T.  J.  Neacy  and  Walter  Read  of 
the  Filer  &  Stowell  Co.  vs.  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
William  Todd  Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  action  was 
brought  by  plaintiffs  to  restrain  defendants  from  car- 
rying out  a  contract  for  a  twenty -million  gallon  pump, 
the  contract  containing  the  elght-liour  day  clause. 
Judge  L.  W.  Halsey  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  at 
Milwaukee  rendered  a  decision  declaring  the  clause 
illegal  inasmuch  as  it  *' lessened  and  restricted  the 
number  of  bids  and  thereby  increased  the  price  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars  and  is  in  direct  violation  of 
a  section  of  the  city  charter  which  requires  that  '  all 
contracts  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.'"  Case 
taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Master  and  Servant  —  Personal  Injuries.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Rogers  vs.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  71  N.  E.  Rep.  850,  an  action 
for  the  death  of  a  fireman  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  negligence  of  defendant  in  falling  to  warn  deceased 
that  a  car  obstructed  the  track  at  a  siding,  and  in  fail- 
ing to  display  a  danger  signal  at  that  place,  it  appeared 
that  due  notice  of  the  obstruction  was  given  to  the 
conductor  of  the  train  upon  which  the  deceased  was 
a  fireman.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  that 
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the  duty  of  a  maater  to  warn  a  servant  of  danger  can- 
not be  delegated  to  a  fellow  servant,  bo  as  to  absolve 
the  master  from  liability  for  injury  resulting  from 
fallnre  to  coramunlcate  the  warning. 

Empioipnent  —  Regulation  —  Xotice,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Willis  vs. 
Muscogee  Manufacturing  Company,  that  a  manufac- 
turing company  or  a  number  of  such  companies  have 
a  right  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  their  employees ;  that  a  rule  that 
employees  must  give  a  six  days'  notice  when  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  mill  is  a  reasonable  rule  for  a  manu- 
facturing establishment;  that  when  employees  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  rule  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
company,  such  rule  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  and 
is  binding  upon  such  employees ;  that  where  several 
companies  agree  to  enforce  such  a  reasonable  rule,  to 
report  to  each  other  all  employees  leaving  without 
compliance  therewith,  and,  except  in  special  cases, 
not  to  employ  men  so  reported,  such  agreement,  while 
voluntary  and  not  enforceable,  is  not,  in  the  absence  of 
malice,  an  unlawful  combination  or  conspiracy  which 
would  make  such  companies  liable  to  men  properly 
reported  for  a  violation  of  the  rule,  but  that  where  a 
company  wrongfully  reported  an  employee  and  thus 
damaged  him  by  preventing  him  from  getting  work, 
the  company  would  be  liable. 

Ckmtpiracy -^  Injuring  Butineit.  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held,  In  the  recent  case  of  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  vs.  Doyle,  that  In  an  action 
for  damages  by  one  who  alleged  that  the  defendants 
(appellants)  maliciously  conspired  and  confederated 
together  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  (appel- 
lee) who  was  a  rival  of  the  defendants,  by  the  use  of 
unlawful  means  for  that  purpose,  the  conspiracy  was 
actionable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might  recover  for 
any  loss  or  damage  suffered  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  that  it  was  most  assuredly  unlawful  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  plaintUPs  employees  when  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  selling  and  distributing 
oils  to  the  plalntifrs  customers,  to  threaten  plalntlfTs 
customers  to  shut  up  their  business  if  they  continued 
to  deal  in  the  plaintiff's  oils,  to  cause  false  and  injnri- 
one  reports  concerning  the  plaintiff  and  his  business 
to  be  circulated  in  Lexington  and  vicinity,  where  the 
plaintiff's  business  was  located,  and  to  procure  the 
plaintiffs  arrest  and  prosecution  on  false  charges  In 
connection  with  his  business  in  the  sale  of  oils  for 
the  purpose  of  estranging  plaintUTs  customers  and 
patrons. 

Employer'9  Liability  —  Defective  Framework,  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  held.  In  the  case  of  The  Phaenlx  Bridge  Com. 
pany  vs.  Castleberry,  that  the  rule  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  employer  in  respect  of  providing  the  employee  a 
safe  place  to  work  was  not  applicable  to  a  case  where 
an  employee  was  injured  by  reason  of  defects  in  or 
insufflciency  of  a  temporary  structure,  such  as  a  scaf- 
folding or  framework  for  supporting  heavy  materials, 
which  were  appliances  or  instrumentalities  by  means 
of  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  In  this  case  the 
bridge  company  sent  some  men  under  a  foreman  to 
make  repairs  on  a  railroad  bridge.  In  replacing  cer- 
tain old  parts  with  heavy  steel  girders,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  on  the  spot  wooden  frames  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  girders  while  they  were  being  put 
in  place.  These  frames  were  made  by  the  workmen 
as  an  incident  to  the  work.  Owing  to  some  defect  in 
one  of  the  frames,  a  girder  fell  and  killed  one  of  the 
workmen.    The  court  hold  that  in  the  absence  of  evi- 


dence that  the  materials  furnished  by  the  company 
were  not  in  all  respects  suitable  and  sufficient  to  make 
a  safe  structure,  it  was  not  liable  for  the  negUgenee 
of  the  foreman  either  in  the  construction  of  the  frame 
or  in  failing  to  inspect  it  on  the  day  of  the  accident. 

Act  Regulating  ffor%e9hoeing  Void.  The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  (Dourt  for  the 
First  Department  held,  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Beattie,  that  the  statute  of  New  York  creating  a  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  applicants  desiring  to  prac- 
tise as  master  or  Journeyman  horseshoers,  and  requir- 
ing applicants  to  procure  certificates  of  qualificatioD 
from  such  board  and  to  register  the  same  as  a  condi* 
tlon  of  practising  such  trade,  was  unconstitational. 
The  court,  speaking  through  Justice  Hatch,  said :  **  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  the  regulation  of  shoe- 
ing horses  has  any  tendency  to  promote  the  heaJth, 
comfort,  safety,  and  weltere  of  society.  ...  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  that  it  affects  the  health  of  the 
individual  to  regulate  the  subject,  either  of  the  gen««l 
public  or  of  the  persons  who  follow  it  as  an  oecnpa- 
tion,  itnd  if  the  latter  were  in  anywise  injuriously 
affected  by  the  process  of  shoeing  horses,  the  at- 
tempted  regulation,  it  is  clear,  would  not  affect  or 
have  any  influence  upon  such  subject.  The  law 
cannot,  therefore,  be  sustained  as  being  in  any  Just 
sense  a  regulation  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health  or  of  the  health  or  morals  of  the  cIms  of  per- 
sons who  follow  it  as  a  trade.  Nor  Is  tt  apparent  bow 
in  anywise  a  regulation  of  this  subject  will  tend  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  people." 

Employee* 9  Bond-- Condition— Validity,  In  a 
suit  brought  by  an  employer  against  the  surety  on  the 
bond  of  an  employee,  it  appeared  that  the  bond  con- 
tained a  provision  that  It  **wlll  be  invalid  unless 
signed  by  the  employee,**  and  that  **  it  Is  essential  to 
the  validity  of  this  bond  that  the  employee's  slgnatare 
be  hereunto  subscribed  and  witnessed.'*  The  em- 
ployee failed  to  sign  the  bond,  and  upon  suit  being 
brought  thereon  a  demurrer  was  filed  to  the  deelara- 
tion  on  the  ground  that  the  bond  was  inoperative  and 
ineffective  because  of  the  absence  of  the  employee's 
signature.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  in  the 
case  of  The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
vs.  The  United  States  Fidelity  ft  Guarantee  Company, 
sustained  a  Judgment  for  the  defendant.  The  court 
said :  *'  The  indemnity  company  had  the  right  to  make 
its  undertaking  depend,  as  respects  its  validity,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  indemnlfled's  employee  should 
sign  the  bond.  The  condition  was  not  unreasonable 
or  illegal.  The  performance  of  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  Indemnifled.  The  neglect  or  omission  of 
the  latter  to  comply  with  that  condition  preeedent 
cannot  be  Ignored  when  relied  on  by  the  Indemnitor, 
and  cannot  give  efficacy  to  an  instrument  which  by  its 
unequivocal  terms  was  not  to  become  operative  until 
that  specific  condition  was  complied  with.'* 

Employer* 9  Liability— Kegligence.  In  the  case  of 
The  Babcock  Lumber  Company  vs.  Johnson,  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  It  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff,  a  minor,  was  employed  to  labor 
among  rafters  and  open  timber  work,  and  to  steady 
or  sustain  himself  he  suddenly  grasped  an  insecurely 
fastened  brace  designed  as  a  support  for  the  roof  but 
not  intended  for  a  hand-hold.  The  brace  fell  and  he 
fell  with  It.  There  was  no  allegation  that  the  brace 
was  not  reasonably  safe  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  or  that  the  defendant  knew  it  was  In- 
secure,  or  that  It  knew  of  any  fact  which  would  have 
suggested  that  it  was  dangerous,  nor  was  It  alleged 
uigiLizeo  [jy  '^wJ  v^x^pc  iv. 
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that  It  knew  that  the  plaintiff  would  neceeeaiily  or 
naturally  rely  upon  the  brace  as  a  support.  The 
court  held  that  the  complainant  did  not  charge  action- 
able negligence  or  set  forth  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  defendant.  The  court  said  that  while  ordinary 
diligence  requires  a  master  to  furnish  appliances 
reasonably  suited  to, the  uses  Intended,  the  law  does 
not  exact  that  extraordinary  diligence  which  would  be 
demanded  in  requiring  that  Instrumentalities  Intended 
for  one  use  should  be  safe  and  suitable  for  every  use 
to  which  they  might  be  casually  or  unexpectedly 
applied,  and  that  If  one  Is  not  chargeable  with  negli- 
gence because  an  appliance  falls  to  serve  a  purpose 
not  intended,  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  negligence 
because  he  omitted  to  inspect  It  so  as  to  discover  that  It 
was  not  suited  for  such  unexpected  or  unintended  use 

Right  to  Discharge  —  Arbitration  Agreement.  The 
Tile  Layers  Union,  one  of  the  unions  aflSliated  with 
the  Building  Trades  Alliance  and  recently  locked  out 
by  the  Employers'  Association  In  the  recent  labor 
troubles  in  New  York,  applied  for  an  Injunction  re- 
straining the  Association  from  keeping  them  out  of 
work.  Justice  Dickey  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Brooklyn  decided  that  he  could  not  enjoin  the  em- 
ployers, Inasmuch  as  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
union  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment, Ibid  that,  therefore,  the  employers  had  a  right 
to  assume  that  the  arbitration  agreement  was  no 
longer  in  force  and  they  had  the  right  to  lock  out 
the  union.    Justice  Dickey  said,  in  part : 

"In  Justification  of  their  action  the  employers 
claim  that  the  workmen,  by  quitting  work  without 
resort  to  arbitration  and  without  good  cause,  relieved 
them  from  all  obligation,  leg^  or  moral  The  tile 
layers  say  the  differences  which  caused  them  to  strike 
oould  not  be  arbitrated,  and  their  only  effective 
remedy  was  by  leaving  work,  which  they  did.  In  my 
opinion,  the  arbitration  plan  or  agreement  Is  not  en- 
forceable by  this  action  or  any  other.  I  can  no  more 
grant  the  plaintiff  the  relief  asked  for  than  I  could 
compel  them  to  go  back  and  continue  on  the  Jobs  they 
quit  in  Manhattan  if  the  employers  were  asking  for 
such  a  decree  In  a  suit  brought  by  them.  It  Is  well 
settled  that  an  employer  has  the  right  to  employ  and 
discharge  anyone  he  pleases,  and  a  workman  may 
work  or  refuse  to  work  at  all.     There  is  no  provision 


in  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement.  The 
relief  asked  for  must,  therefore,  be  denied  as  beyond 
the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  in  the  case  as  made." 

Employers*  Liability  —  Dangerous  3fachinery.  In 
the  recent  case  of  La  Porte  Carriage  Co.  vs.  Bullender, 
71  N.E.  Rep.  922,  it  appeared  that  appellee,  SuUender, 
a  child  of  14  years,  was  employed  in  the  factory  near 
an  emery  wheel;  he  was  not  Informed  of  the  dangers 
Incident  to  his  employment,  nor  Instructed  as  to  the 
safest  manner  to  do  the  work,  nor  was  any  inquiry 
made  by  appellant  as  to  his  age,  knowledge  of  the 
work,  experience  in  factories  where  machinery  was 
employed,  or  physical  ability  to  perform  the  work, 
but  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  danger 
of  Injury,  he  was  placed  at  work  in  a  place  where  he 
was  exposed  to  fljring  particles  of  emery  and  metal 
thrown  from  an  emery  belt,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
work  assigned  him,  he  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  fly- 
ing particle  of  emery  or  metal  thrown  off  the  belt,  and 
the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed.  Judge  Robinson  of 
the  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  held  that  an  emery 
belt  used  In  a  factory  to  polish  metal  Is  a  machine 
within  Burns'  Ann.  St.  1901,  §  70871,  requiring  ma- 
chinery of  every  description  In  factories  to  be  prop- 
erly guarded;  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to 
provide  a  reasonably  safe  place  In  which  the  em- 
ployee Is  required  to  work,  and  to  apprise  the  em- 
ployee of  the  danger  of  any  place  In  which  he  Is 
required  to  work  which  is  known  by  employer  to  be 
dangerous.  Bums*  Ann.  Bt.  1901,  §  7087b,  making 
it  unlawful  for  a  person  or  corporation  knowingly 
to  employ  a  child  of  such  Immature  Judgment  as  to 
be  unable  to  comprehend  possible  Injuries  inci- 
dent to  employment  about  dangerous  machinery, 
imposes  upon  the  employer  the  duty  to  procure  an 
a£adavlt  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  before  em- 
ploying a  person  under  a  certain  age;  that  whether  a 
particular  piece  of  machinery  could  be  safeguarded 
and  protected  so  as  to  prevent  Injury  Is  a  matter  of 
fact  for  the  jury ;  that  evidence  of  experiments  made 
with  the  belt,  and  tending  to  show  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible for  it  to  throw  objects  towards  the  place  where 
plaintiff  was  when  struck,  was  not  admissible  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  that  the  conditions  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
at  the  time  of  Injury. 
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Boston. 

Cloth  Hat  Ain>  Cap  Makbbs. 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Manufacturers  and  Local  No.  7  of  the 
United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America. 

1.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  employ  only  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of 
North  America. 

2.  Local  No.  7  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  allineceasary 
help  that  is  needed  by  the  manufacturer. 

3.  All  the  week  workers  shall  work  imder  the  same 
conditions  and  prices  during  the  period  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

4.  Nine  and  one-half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work,  except  Saturday,  when  the  day's  work  shall  be 
eight  and  one-half  hours. 


5.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
all  the  workers  to  quit  work  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  receiving  full  pay. 

0.  All  legal  holidays  to  be  paid. 

7.  Overtime  to  be  paid  time  and  one-half. 

8.  Piece  workers  should  work  under  the  same  con- 
ditlons  and  prices  as  agreed  upon  by  the  last  settle- 
ment, to  continue  till  the  expiration  of  this  present 
agreement. 

9.  New  articles  or  any  supplementary  work  as 
agreed  upon  previously  shall  come  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  shop  to  agree  to  the  prices  before  taking  the 
same  articles  in  work. 

10.  The  manufacturer  agrees  that  in  ^e  dull  sea- 
sons the  work  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the 
members  of  union. 
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11.  The  union  agrees  that  ander  no  circmnstances 
ehall  the  work  ehop  be  deserted,  always  leaving 
enough  employees,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

12.  Should  the  manufacturer  desire  to  use  the  union 
label  of  Local  No.  7,  said  label  shall  only  be  granted 
if  the  manufacturer  is  in  conformity  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  Local  No.  7. 

13  Said  label  to  be  given  to  the  manufacturer  at 
cost  price. 

14.  Said  label  shall  be  imder  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  Local  No.  7. 

15.  The  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  discharge  any 
member  of  Local  No.  7  for  spoiled  work,  or  for  in- 
sulting any  person  of  the  ftrm  from  the  manufacturer. 

16.  This,  however,  must  be  agreed  upon  after  a  hear- 
ing of  a  committee  from  Local  No.  7. 

17.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  allow,  with  the  no- 
tification of  the  office,  the  representatives  of  Local  No. 
7  to  visit  the  factory  at  any  time  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

18.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made  by  the  mann- 
facturer  against  the  employee  for  his  or  her  partici- 
pation in  the  union. 

19.  Should  any  difference  arise  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  Local  No.  7,  and  they  are  unable  to 
adjust  the  difference  between  themselves,  then  the 
manufacturer  shall  select  two  representatives,  and 
Local  No.  7  shall  also  select  two  representatives ;  these 
four  to  select  a  fifth  party  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 

20.  This  board  of  arbitration  must  come  to  a  deci- 
sion within  three  days  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 

21 .  The  decision  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
binding  on  both  sides. 

22  Expenses  of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  both  parties. 

23.  Tills  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  August 
1, 1905. 

Coast  Sbambn. 

Coastwise  Transportation  Company  and  Atlantic  Coast 

Seamen's  Union  for  the  Port  of  Boston. 

1.  Monthly  Wag 69  for  Sailor n. 

Vessels  under  300  gross  tons,       .        .       .     $25 

Vessels  over  300]  and  under  1,500  gross 

tons, 36 

Vessels  over  1,500  gross  tons,       ...       35 

Monthly  Wage$  for  Second  Mates  and  Engineers. 
Vessels  under  700  gross  tons,  .  .  .  $35 
700  and  under  1,500  gross  tons,  ...  40 
Vessels  over  1,500  gross  tons,       .       «       •       45 

No  engineer  shall  be  allowed  to  act  as  second  mate 
or  stand  the  master's  watch. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  to 
signing  articles  containing  the  clause,  "No  money  ad- 
vanced during  the  voyage  except  at  the  master's  op- 
tion." 

3.  No  demand  shall  be  made  for  a  lump  sum  of 
wages  for  any  single  voyage,  and  crews  to  be  signed 
for  the  round  trip. 

4.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  no  union 
man  shipping  on  any  vessel  covered  by-  this  contract 
shall  desert  his  ship  before  his  contract  has  expired, 
and  in  case  he  does  so  desert  before  his  voyage  is  com- 
pleted, the  master  shall  report  such  desertion  to  the 
officer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  in  the 
nearest  port  with  man's  name  and  if  possible  book 
number,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  such  deserter 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  ship  on  any  vessel  covered  by 
this  contract  within  the  next  30  days  unless  there  shall 
be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  desertion. 


5.  A  standing  committee  of  three  from  each  party 
to  this  agreement  shall  be  api>ointed  to  adjust  such 
grievances  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

6.  In  all  ports  where  vessels  covered  by  this  oon- 
tract  may  be,  crews  shall  be  furnished  by  union  offl- 
cers,  and  if  a  full  crew  of  union  men  cannot  l>e  furnished 
within  24  hours  after  notice  has  been  given  to  union 
officer  by  the  master,  owner,  or  agent,  the  maater, 
owner,  or  agent  shall  have  the  right  to  get  balance  of 
crew  elsewhere.  Fares  to  be  paid  by  vessel  and 
wages  to  commence  when  men  come  on  board. 

7.  This  union  is  not  in  favor  of  sympathetic  strikes. 

8.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  by  l>oth 
parties  to  this  agreement  that  nothing  in  Uiis  agree- 
ment shall  be  construed  to  forfeit  the  righta  of  either 
party  prescribed  by  law  in  the  U.  S.  shipping  articles ; 
it  is  also  imderstood  and  agreed  that  the  book  nnmbw 
shall  be  placed  opposite  names  of  said  seamen  on 
articles. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  February  10, 1904, 
to  remain  in  effect  for  six  months  and  to  be  continued 
thereafter  as  long  as  satisfactory,  and  not  to  be  abro- 
gated until  after  receipt  of  30  days'  notice  by  either 
party. 

COPPBBSiaTBS. 

Master  Coppersmiths  and  Coppersmiths  Union  No. 
58  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

1.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  all  shop  work  except  where  the  eight  boors  are 
granted. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  all  outside  work  and  all  traveling  time  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  eight  hours.  In  such  cases  when  the  job 
is  more  than  one-half  hour  from  the  shop. 

3.  The  wages  shall  be  not  less  than  $8.60  a  day. 

4.  Overtime  must  be  paid  at  least  double  in  every 
instance. 

5.  Piece  work  of  any  kind  is  prohibited. 

6.  That  all  copper  work  and  repair  work  be  handled 
by  coppersmiths  only,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  detrimenial 
to  the  business  when  mechanics  other  than  oopper- 
smiths  handle  it. 

7.  That  one  apprentice  shall  t>e  allowed  for  stx  cop- 
persmiths or  fraction  thereof. 

8.  That  apprentices  shall  not  be  older  than  17  years 
when  they  start  and  cannot  be  kept  as  such  when 
more  than  22  years  old 

9.  That  an  agreement  between  the  firm  and  the  ap- 
prentice, respectively,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
latter,  shall  always  be  made  and  on  request  be  shown 
to  the  representative  of  the  union. 

10.  That  all  braxed  work  be  hammered  or  spanked, 
as  copper  is  not  only  hammered  or  spanked  for  orna- 
mental purposes  but  also  for  its  best  preservation  in 
all  its  uses. 

11.  That  helpers  or  others  will  not  be  allowed  to 
infringe  on  coppersmiths'  work. 

Electrical  Wobkers. 
Electric  Contractors  of  Boston  and  Vicinity  and  Local 
Union  No.  108,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec 
trical  Workers  of  America. 
1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  or  48 
hours  a  week's  labor.    Hours  of  labor  shall  be  per- 
formed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  to  go 
into  effect  Janmuy  1, 1904. 

(a )  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Contractor 
to  operate  an  installation  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  necessary  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  a  so- 
called  night  gang,  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  single 
time  as  prescribed  by  Article  8,  the  hours  of  working, 
for  this  shift,  to  be  between  6  p.m.  and  3  a.m.,  allow- 
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ing  one  hoar  for  Innobeon,  except  Saturday  night 
when  the  hours  shall  be  from  6  p.m.  to  12  m  ,  making 
46  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  to  be  paid  for  as  48 
hours.  In  employing  a  regrular  gang  for  night  work 
it  is  understood  that  the  same  men  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  work  other  hours  of  the  24  without  overtime, 
as  provided  for  in  Article  2.  Under  the  above  ruling 
the  Contractor  will  not  be  permitted  to  employ  a  night 
gang  unless  the  work  required  to  l>e  done  will  con- 
tinue for  more  than  six  consecutive  nights  and  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  a  day  gang  on  such  job. 

2.  Any  labor  performed  before  8  am.  or  after  5  p.m. 
shall  be  paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate 
of  wages.  All  labor  performed  on  Sundays  or  Legal 
Holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  the  regular  rate 
of  wages.  Legal  holidays  shall  be  Washington's 
Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  In  no 
case  shall  a  member  of  the  union  be  required  to  work 
on  Labor  Day  except  in  oases  of  extreme  emergency. 

3.  The  Contractor  shall  furnish  all  necessary  tools 
for  conduit  work  and  all  bits  over  regular  lengths  and 
one  inch  in  diameter;  also  drills  when  such  are  re- 
quired on  a  Job. 

No  Journeyman  or  helper  shall  be  employed  by 
any  contractor  signing  this  agreement  who  does  not 
have  In  his  possession  the  classified  list  of  tools  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  later. 

4.  Journeymen  shall  be  responsible  for  all  tools  and 
material  taken  from  the  shop,  provided  the  Contractor 
shall  furnish  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the  same. 
Contractors  shall  furnish  a  suitable  locker  on  new 
buildings  for  the  protection  of  tools  and  clothing. 

5.  Any  journeyman  or  other  person  becoming  a 
contractor  shall  do  no  work  without  keeping  In  his 
employ  at  least  one  Journeyman  and  shall  comply  with 
all  other  requirements  of  this  agreement. 

6.  All  Journeymen  shall  report  for  duty  on  a  Job  at 
8  A.M  ,  provided  the  job  is  within  three  miles  on  any 
car  line  In  Boston.  In  case  the  workman  shall  call  at 
the  shop  for  orders  or  material,  he  shall  report  at  7.45 
A.M.  and  the  contractor  shall  pay  during  hours  of 
work  all  necessary  car-fares.  On  all  work  over  15 
miles  outside  of  Boston,  this  being  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Local  103,  I.  B.  E.  W.,  the  contractors  shall  pay  all 
exi>en8es  for  married  men  and  foremen,  and  $2.50  a 
week  for  room  rent  for  single  men. 

7.  All  contractors  shall  comply  with  the  weekly 
payment  law.  Workmen  shall  be  paid  on  or  before 
five  o'clock  P.M. 

8.  a.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  Journeymen 

shall  be  40  cents  an  hour,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1, 1904.  This  minimum  rate  for  Journey- 
men shall  be  raised  to  45  cents  an  hour 
January  1, 1905. 
b.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  helpers  shall 
be  25  cents  an  hour  and  will  remain  at  this 
rate  until  he  has  successfully  passed  his  ex- 
amination as  a  Journeyman. 

9.  The  number  ofhelpers  on  a  Job  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Not  more  than  one  helper  to  one  Journeyman. 

10.  The  Contractor  hereby  agrees  not  to  require  a 
workman  to  use  a  helper  under  18  years  of  age;  office 
boys  and  others  not  doing  regular  work  excepted 

11.  No  helper  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  in- 
stallation of  any  work  except  as  an  assistant  to  a 
Journeyman  except  in  case  of  emergency. 

12.  A  helper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  finish  work  In 
any  branch  of  the  trade.  If  a  helper  feels  confident 
he  Is  able  to  do  Journeyman  work  after  he  has  served 
three  years,  he  shall  make  application  to  the  Classify- 
ing Board,  and  If  he  successfully  passes  the  examina- 
tion he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Journeyman's  wages;  If 


not  suoceesful,  he  shall  continue  to  work  as  a  helper, 
receiving  helper's  wages,  and  cannot  make  applica- 
tion for  another  examination  for  six  months. 

13.  A  oommlttee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  the  Contractors  Association,  two 
from  Local  Union  No.  103,  and  one  to  be  chosen  by 
the  other  four  members,  to  act  as  an  Examining 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  Journeymen 
and  helpers  whenever  necessary. 

14.  All  electrical  Journeymen  (excluding  linemen), 
or  helpers  employed  by  signers  of  this  agreement 
shall  be  members  of  Local  103, 1.  B.  £.  W. 

15.  The  Electric  Contractors  shall  not  sublet  any  of 
the  work  to  any  workman  In  their  employ;  neither 
shall  any  Joumejrman  or  helper  be  allowed  to  take 
any  contract  or  piece  of  work  in  any  shape  or  manner 
from  any  person  whatsoever,  whether  he  be  a  party  to 
this  agreement  or  not. 

16.  An  Arbitration  Committee  of  three  men  of  each 
party  to  this  agreement  shall  be  chosen,  before  whom 
matters  not  provided  for  In  this  agreement,  or  any 
violation  thereof,  shall  be  brought.  If  at  any  time 
this  committee  should  fall  to  agree  on  any  matter 
coming  before  It  for  settlement,  said  committee  shall 
have  power  to  call  on  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute,  a  conference  shall  be 
held  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Union  and  three  members  of  the  Contractors,  who 
shall  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same,  and  should  this 
committee  disagree,  said  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Arbitration  Committee  provided  for  In  Article  16; 
but  the  employer  Involved  and  the  business  agent  of 
the  Union  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee.    Both,  however,  may  be  present. 

18.  All  differences  under  this  agreement  are  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  Articles  16 
and  17.  No  strike  or  lockout  directly  or  indirectly 
shall  be  ordered  by  either  party  hereto  as  against  the 
other  for  any  grievance  whatsoever,  if  the  aggrieved 
party  acts  within  the  order  of  committee  referred  to 
in  Articles  16  and  17. 

19.  This  agreement  dispenses  with  all  former  agree- 
ments between  said  Contractors  and  said  Union,  but 
may  be  amended  or  corrected  at  any  time  by  a  majority 
of  both  parties  giving  notice  four  months  previous. 

20.  This  contract  shall  go  into  effect  on  signing, 
with  the  exception  of  Article  8  which  shall  go  Into 
effect  January  1, 1004. 

21.  Local  103, 1.  B.  E.  W.,  hereby  agrees  to  not  per- 
mit its  members  to  work  for  any  Contractor  not  a 
signer  of  this,  or  an  Identical  agreement;  and  further 
agrees  to  not  permit  Its  members  to  carry  on  the  In- 
stallation of  floiy  new  work,  or  changing  over  system 
of  wiring  which  should  be  contracted  for  by  signers 
of  this  agreement,  unless  permission  is  given  so  to  do 
by  Arbitration  Committee. 

22.  Contractors  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  fines  or  fees  assessed  by  the  Local.  If 
any  Journeyman  or  helper  Is  to  be  dismissed  or  sus- 
pended from  the  Local  by  reason  of  non-payment  of 
any  dues,  fines  or  fees,  a  notice  of  at  least  10  days 
shall  be  given  the  employer  should  It  be  required  that 
the  man  so  In  arrears  cannot  be  permitted  by  the 
Local  to  continue  work  as  a  member  of  Local  103, 1. 
B.  E.  W. 

23.  Local  103, 1.  B.  E.  W.,  shall  accept  upon  appli- 
cation, without  prejudice  based  on  any  claims  or  for- 
mer grievance,  any  Journeyman  or  helper,  whatever 
the  classification  of  the  Contractor  may  be,  at  the  time 
of  hlB  making  application  into  the  Union.  Such  new 
members  as  may  enter  the  Union  by  reason  of  this 
agreement  shall   receive   equal   benefits  with  their 
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fellow-workmen  and  shall  be  assessed  no  more  In 
dues,  fines  or  fees  of  any  kind  than  are  regularly  ex- 
acted from  other  members  of  the  Local,  providing  he 
passes  the  regular  examination  provided  for  by  this 
agreement. 
24.  a.  The  signers  of  this  agreement  hereby  agree 
not  to  discriminate  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever against  any  member  of  Local  103, 1.  B. 
E.  W.,  who  may  be  assigned  to  act  in  any 
capacity  for  his  Local. 
b.  No  agent  or  other  representative  of  the  Local 
shall  interview  workmen  during  working 
hours,  except  foremen  on  jobs.    For  any 
interview  or  other  interference  with  work- 
men during  the  Ume  they  are  regularly 
employed  in  performing  work,  whether  on 
a  job  or  in  transit  to  or  from  a  job,  time 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  payroll  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  of  the  workmen  thus  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  interview. 
The  amount  of  time  thus  deducted  shall  in 
no  case  be  less  than  one  hour. 
26.  Local  103,  I.  B.  £.  W.,  shall  furnish  a  bond 
payable  to  the  Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
New  England  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  provided  Local 
103  calls  a  strike  in  violation  of  this  agreement.    Said 
bond  to  be  furnished  by  some  surety  company  in 
good  standing. 

If  the  men  on  any  job  for  any  of  the  signers  of  this 
agreement  stop  work,  on  account  of  order  to  stop 
work  by  Local  103,  this  shall  be  judged  a  *'  strike." 

26.  The  Arbitration  Committee  as  provided  for  in 
Articles  16  and  17  shall  be  empowered  to  impose  a  fine 
(not  exceeding  $60  for  any  one  offence)  upon  any 
workman  or  any  signer  of  this  agreement  who  violates 
any  of  the  Articles  thereof. 

27.  This  agreement  to  expire  October  1, 1906. 

Longshoremen. 
New  Scale  of  Wages   and   Working  Rules  of  the 
Boston  Longshoremen  for  the  Port  of  Boston 
governing  all  Longshoremen  on  Ocean  Lines. 

1.  For  day  work,  7  a.m  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour,  30  cents. 

2.  For  night  work,  8  p.m.  to  6  A.M.,  an  hour,  40 
cents. 

3.  From  8  p.m.  Saturday  night  to  6  a.m.  Monday 
morning,  and  from  8  p.m.  on  the  eve  of  all  national. 
State,  and  appointed  holidays  (including  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill)  until  6  a.m.  on 
the  morning  succeeding  such  holiday,  an  hour,  60 
cents. 

4.  When  men  are  ordered  out  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  all  time  shall  count  until 
ordered  home,  an  hour,  40  cents . 

6.  When  men  are  ordered  out  to  work  between  the 
hours  of  7  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  on  Sundays,  national. 
State,  and  appointed  holidays  (including  the  annlver- 
sary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill),  and  the  nights  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  such  Sunday  or  holiday,  all 
time  shall  count  until  ordered  home,  an  hour,  60 
cents. 

6.  When  men  are  ordered  out  in  the  night,  or  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  are  sent  home  for  lack  of 
work,  they  shall  receive  one  hour's  pay  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  hour,  40  or  60  cents. 

7.  For  work  on  sugar  or  molasses,  7  a.m.  to  6  P.M., 
an  hour,  40  cents;  and  from  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  an  hour, 
60  cents. 

8.  Men  working  on  sugar  or  molasses  shall  be 
allowed  16  minutes  for  lunch  at  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
without  loss  of  time. 

9.  For  work  on  grain,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour, 
60  cents;  for  work  on  grain,  8 p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  an  hour, 


60  cents.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work  m«&l 
hours  on  grain,  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  (a«  ease 
may  be)  $1  or  $1.20  an  hour,  and  each  sacceediss 
hour  until  relieved. 

10.  For  work  on  stranded  or  wrecked  vessels  as 
hour,  60  cents,  all  time  to  count  from  the  time  m« 
leave  the  wharf  until  they  return  to  same. 

11  Union  men  employed  on  steamers,  BaiGcf 
vessels  and  lighters  in  the  harbor,  loadiuf^or  diseharf. 
ing  cargo,  shall  be  paid  from  the  time  they  leave  tike 
wharf  until  they  return. 

12.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work  meal  boiu«, 
the  rate  of  pay  shall  be  from  6  to  8  p.m.,  an  boor,  9» 
cents ;  from  12  to  12.80  a.m.,  an  hour,  80  cents ;  fros 
6  to  7  A.M.,  an  hour,  80  cents;  from  12  to  1  p.m.,  60 
cents  an  hour,  and  each  hour  succeeding  the  aforeaaid 
meal  hours  until  relieved,  60  or  80  cents  aa  the  case 
may  be.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work  meal 
hours,  on  all  Sundays,  national.  State,  and  appointed 
holidays,  including  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $1.20 
an  hour,  and  each  succeeding  hour  until  relieved . 

18.  Men  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  for  "rigging  up,"  rigging  grain  pipes, 
hauling  stages,  and  handling  hatches,  and  in  no  ease 
shall  men  handle  hatches  until  the  appointed  hour  of 
commencing  work  or  after  the  appointed  hour  of 
knocking  off. 

14.  For  work  on  fruit,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  an  hour,  40 
cents,  and  from  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m  ,  an  hour,  50  cents. 

16.  No  member  shall  perform  any  hourly  labor  for 
less  wages  than  the  union  specifies. 

16.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  take  a  union 
man's  place  without  said  union  man's  consent,  or 
unless  said  union  man  has  been  discharged  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

17.  No  member  of  locals  shall  work  with  sailon 
running  winches. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  hatchmen  on  aailing 
vessels  and  steamers  and  guymen  on  lighters  to  see 
that  each  person  employed  in  his  gang  has  a  working 
card  in  good  standing,  and  the  hatchmen  and  gujrmeD 
failing  to  do  so  shall  be  fined  $6  for  the  first  offence; 
and  also  hatchmen  shall  challenge  guymen  on  lighters 
for  his  card  and  if  he  has  no  longshore  card,  to  put  a 
union  man  In  his  place. 

19.  Men  working  on  bulk  cargo  shall  get  30  minutes 
for  lunch  from  9.30  to  10  a.m.,  and  30  minutes  from 
3.30  to  4  P.M.,  and  30  minutes  from  9.30  to  10  p.m.,  to 
be  paid  for  16  minutes  in  the  forenoon. 

20.  When  men  are  requested  to  work  on  Sunday  or 
holiday,  or  the  night  succeeding  such  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, they  shall  be  ordered  out  the  night  preceding 
such  Sunday  or  holiday  in  regular  gangs. 

21.  Working  on  sugar  ships,  nine  men  to  constitute 
a  hold  gang;  on  china  clay,  five  men;  on  Sisal  grass, 
five  men. 

Working  rules  went  into  effect  July,  1908,  were 
amended  in  March  and  April,  1904,  and  are  to  remi^ 
in  force  indefinitely. 

Master  Builders  Association  op  the  City  of 

Boston. 

Programme  in  Labor  Itnte*. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  Labor,  this  Association 

will  support  the  following 

General  PrineipU*. 
1.  That  no  persons  or  combination  of  persons, 
other  than  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  condnet 
of  business,  should  be  permitted  to  control  or  dictate 
upon  what  terms  or  under  what  conditions  or  follow- 
ing what  methods  business  shall  be  condueled. 
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2.  That  absolute  freedom  of  choice  in  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  Lb  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
employer,  the  employee  and  the  community;  there- 
fore artificial  restraints  npon  snch  freedom  shonld  not 
be  i>ermitted  to  exist. 

3.  That  combinations  of  persons  organised  or  oper- 
ated so  as  to  create  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  should  iiot  bo 
**  recognized  "  as  fit  and  proper  bodies  to  have  busi- 
ness relations  with. 

In  all  labor  issues,  the  Association  and  its  members 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  order : 

1.  Whenever  any  interruption  of  work  occurs, 
caused  by  concert  of  action  of  employees,  the  mem- 
ber  or  members  affected  will  be  ezi>eoted  to  notify  the 
Board  of  Directors  without  delay,  giving  full  particu- 
lars in  writing. 

2.  The  Directors  will  then  call  into  conference  all 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  those  whose  work  has  been  disturbed  or 
threatened,  and  others  whose  interests  may  be  affected, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  careful  study  of  the  facts. 
Following  the  conclusions  of  the  said  conference,  the 
Directors  shall  determine  what  line  of  action  is  to  be 
followed ;  every  member  of  the  Association  shall  then 
be  notified  of  the  same,  and  be  fully  instructed  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Association  In  the  premises. 

8.  During  the  continuance  of  the  disturbance,  no 
action  affecting  the  issues  involved  shall  be  taken 
either  by  individual  members  or  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers collectively,  except  under  instruction  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  acting  always  in  conference  with 
the  members  of  the  trade  and  others  affected  by  the 
disturbance. 

4.  If  there  be  an  organlEation  of  employers  in  the 
line  of  business  affected,  the  Board  will  be  expected 
to  secure  its  co-operation  if  possible.  The  Board  of 
Directors,  at  its  discretion,  may  consult  with  non- 
members  of  the  Master  Builders  Association  in  the 
line  or  lines  of  business  affected,  and  shall  in  any 
event  seek  to  secure  their  concerted  action  in  what- 
ever policy  is  adopted. 

5.  Whenever  a  demand  is  made  upon  any  member 
of  the  Association  by  an  organization  of  workmen, 
or  by  a  business  agent  or  representative  of  such  an 
organization,  the  member  will  be  expected  to  receive 
the  same  without  comment,  transfer  it  Immediately  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  take  no  action  In  relation 
thereto  until  the  Board  shall  have  instructed  him  as 
to  what  will  be  expected  in  the  premises. 

Workmen  employed  by  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion may  be  registered  under  the  conditions  and  sub- 
ject to  and  participating  In  the  Rules  and  Privileges 
here  following : 

I.  Members  of  this  Association  will  be  expected, 
from  time  to  time,  to  file  with  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  such  workmen  as  they  may  consider  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  Association,  by  virtue  of  skill,  In- 
terest manifested  in  work,  good  habits,  and  reliability. 

II.  Workmen  whose  names  have  been  thus  filed 
with  the  Association  are  to  be  notified  of  this  fact, 
and  upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors  they 
may  be  registered  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  establish. 

m.  Members  presenting  the  names  of  workmen 
will  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  method  governing 
such  filing  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  will  be  expected  to  notify 
the  Board  should  they  become  convinced  that  any 
workman  recommended  by  them  has  become  un- 
worthy of  continuance  on  the  registration  roll. 

IV .    Registered  workmen  are  to  participate  in  and 


be  governed  by  such  codes  of  practice  as  now  exist  or 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Y.  Registered  workmen  are  to  be  entitled  to  hear- 
ings on  matters  relating  to  the  common  interests  of 
workmen  and  employers,  and  conferences  will  be 
held  at  stated  intervale  between  the  workmen  so 
registered  and  the  members  of  the  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  decisions  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  motual  concern  which  properly  can  be  deter- 
mined through  such  meetings. 

Stbam  Shovel,  Dbidgb  Msn,  Etc. 

Dredge  Contractors  for  Great  Lakes  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Engi- 
neers and  Oranemen  of  America,  and  International 
Longshoremen  Marine  and  Transport  Workers 
Association. 

1.  Thirty  days  shall  constitute  a  full  month's  work 
and  12  hours  a  day's  work.  When  the  dredges  work 
over  12  hours  a  day,  extra  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
regular  rate  of  wages ;  double  time  shall  be  paid  for 
digging  with  the  dredge  on  Simdays  or  legal  holidays, 
and  no  work  to  be  done  on  dredges  on  Labor  Day ;  no 
work  to  be  done  on  Sundays  unless  deemed  necessary 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  dredge. 

2.  Dredges  working  16  hours  a  day  or  over  shall 
carry  a  chief  engineer,  two  assistant  engineers,  and 
two  cranemen ;  the  cranemen  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$80  a  month  and  board  for  eight  hours'  work ;  in  case 
of  breakdown  of  dredges,  cranemen  shall  be  expected 
to  work  12  hours. 

3.  Minimum  scale  of  wages :  For  first  or  chief  engi- 
neers, $125  a  month  and  board;  for  second  engineers, 
$100  a  month  and  board;  for  cranemen  working  12 
hours,  $90  a  month  and  board;  for  hydraulic  dredge 
and  elevator  dredge,  chief  operators,  $125  a  month  and 
board;  assistant  operators  and  assistant  engineers, 
$100  a  month  and  board. 

4.  The  men  shall  be  paid  twice  each  month.  Any 
contractor  or  employer  who  does  not  employ  all  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  and  Longshore- 
men Marine  and  Transport  Workers  Association  on 
their  dredges  shall  not  receive  any  benefits  from  this 
agreement. 

5.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  that  this  scale 
of  wages  shall  be  In  effect  from  the  time  of  fitting  out 
of  the  dredges  until  they  are  laid  up.  Engineers  and 
cranemen  shall  have  preference  for  work  In  fitting  out. 

6.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  that  this  agree- 
ment will  apply  to  all  dredges  owned  and  controlled 
by  them  operating  on  the  great  lakes  or  contrlbutary 
waters. 

7.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  designate  one 
person  who  shall  be  engineer  or  craneman  to  hire  all 
men  for  dredge  (such  man  to  be  acceptable  to  owner) 
and  have  full  charge  of  dredge  under  superintendent. 

8.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  furnish  men 
In  their  employ  good  food,  and  good  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters. 

9.  Contractors  and  employers  agree  to  notify  the 
person  in  charge  of  dredge  the  number  of  hours  the 
dredge  will  work  when  it  goes  on  a  Job. 

10.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  representatives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and 
Dredge  Engineers  and  Cranemen  of  America  and  the 
International  Longshoremen  Marine  and  Transport 
Workers  Association  agree  to  perform  their  duties 
as  engineers  and  cranemen  at  all  times,  and  that  in 
case  of  any  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  work  shall  proceed  until  relieved  by 
Brotherhood  men  or  the  difference  Is  properly  ad- 
Justed  by  arbitration  in  the  following  manner: 
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In  the  event  of  any  oontroversy  arising  between  the 
men  and  employers  or  in  tbe  event  of  the  men  having 
a  grievance  they  shall  continue  to  work,  and  any  and 
all  such  controversies  shall  be  settled  if  possible  by 
the  representativert  of  the  men  and  the  representatives 
of  the  employer;  if  such  controversy  cannot  b«  settled 
by  them,  then  it  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third 
disinterested  man  upon  whom  both  parties  may  agree; 
if  both  parties  cannot  agree  upon  a  third  man,  then 
the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  international  Brotherhood  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  Great  Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge 
Owners  Protective  Association ;  if  they  cannot  agree 
they  may  choose  a  disinterested  man ;  said  three  shall 
oonstitute  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  the  decision  of 
the  majority  thereof  shall  be  both  final  and  binding 
and  all  parties  shall  abide  thereby;  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that  said  arbitration  board  shall  meet  within 
five  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  difference  requir- 
ing arbitration. 

11.  Each  engineer  and  craneman  shall  keep  bis  ma. 
chine  in  good  order  and  good  repair  at  all  times  to 
such  an  extent  as  lies  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  the 
union  agrees  to  furnish  first-lass  competent  men  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

12.  Representatives  of  the  union  (employees)  agree 
to  give  employers  six  days'  notice  when  leaving  their 
employ. 

13.  Where  higher  wages  are  paid  certain  engineers 
and  cranemen  at  the  time  this  agreement  is  signed, 
such  wages  shall  not  be  reduced. 

14.  Anything  not  specifically  mentioned  herein  shall 
remain  as  heretofore. 

The  above  agreement*  was  entered  into  on  Febm. 
ary  10,  1904,  between  representatives  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge  Owners  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  representatives  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Steam  Hhovcl  and  Dredge  Engineers 
and  Cranemen  of  America,  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen Marine  and  Transport  Workers  Association, 
the  same  to  go  into  effect  March  1, 1904,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  one  year. 

Brockton. 

Bakers. 
Master  Bakers  and  Bakers  Union  No.  180. 

1.  Wages  of  night  workmen :  Foremen  not  less  than 
$20  a  week,  second  hands  not  less  than  $16  a  week, 
and  underbauds  not  less  than  f  16  a  week. 

2.  Wages  of  day  workmen :  Foremen  not  less  than 
$20  a  week,  second  hands  not  less  than  $16  a  week, 
and  underbnndB  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 

3.  Nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

4.  Hix  days  of  nine  hours  each  to  constitute  a  week's 
work. 

5.  Forty  cents  an  hour  to  be  paid  for  all  overtime. 

6.  All  overtime  to  be  entered  by  tbe  foreman. 

7.  No  boarding  with  the  employer. 

8.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  each  shop. 

9.  No  day  workers  shall  start  work  before  5  o'clock 

A.M. 

10.  No  night  workers  shall  start  work  before  6 
o'clock  F.M.  except  dough  makers. 

11.  In  all  canes  master  bakers  agree  to  employ  none 
but  members  In  Kood  standing  in  Bakery  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers  International  Union  of  America. 

12.  Members  of  Bakers  Union  No.  180  shall  be  gfiven 
preference  if  capable  through  the  Corresponding  Bee- 
retary. 


13.  Matter  bakers  will  not  under  any  oonaideratlon 
cause  or  sanction  any  lookout  of  Bakers  Union  No. 
180  while  this  agreement  U  in  foree.  All  queetlona  Ib 
dispute  shall  be  left  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

14.  Maater  bakers  shaU  forfeit  the  label  of  the  Bak- 
ery and  Confectionery  Workers  I  ntemational  Union 
of  America  should  they  break  this  agreement. 

15.  Bakers  Union  No.  180  agrees  to  furnish  com- 
petent help  when  required. 

16.  Union  agrees  to  furoiah  labels  to  employers  free 
of  charge ;  two  weeks'  supply  at  one  time  only  as  long 
as  contract  is  fully  lived  up  to. 

17.  Union  agrees  not  to  cause  or  sanction  any  strike 
while  this  contract  is  in  force;  all  questions  in  dla- 
pnto  which  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  May  I, 

1905.  • 

Chelsea. 

Paiittsbs. 
Master  Painters  of  Chelsea  and  Union  No.  623  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  the 
same  to  be  performed  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  ex- 
cept during  the  Winter  months  when  same  may  be 
between  7.30  a.m.  and  4.80  p.m. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2  80  a  day 
for  house  painters,  and  $3  a  day  for  decorators. 

3.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  aa  double  time, 
and  nights  or  Sundays,  Washington's  Birthday,  Pa- 
triots' Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Chrlstnuis,  or  the  days  on 
which  they  are  celebrated,  are  to  be  paid  for  as  double 
time,  but  in  no  case  shall  employees  be  required  to 
work  on  Labor  Day. 

4.  When  a  workman  Intentionally  evades  working 
his  full  eight  hours  he  shall  be  reported  by  the  em- 
ployer,  and  disciplined  by  the  union,  and  the  employer 
will  deduct  double  time  for  the  time  lost  in  such 
cases. 

5.  Men  shall  not  be  requested  to  report  at  shop 
more  than  15  minutes  previous  to  starting  time.  Men 
not  being  required  to  report  at  shop  shall  be  on  their 
Job  at  starting  time. 

6.  Car  fares  to  be  paid  by  employers  when  men  are 
required  to  work  out  of  town,  also  board  and  traveling 
expenses, 

7.  Men  required  to  work  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  locals,  where  a  higher  rate  of  wages  prevails, 
shall  receive  the  higher  rate. 

8.  Any  member  of  Union  No.  623  taking  work  by 
the  day  from  other  than  organized  Master  Painters 
shall  demand  not  less  than  41  cents  an  hour. 

9.  The  policy  of  the  employers  shall  be  to  assist 
Union  No.  623  to  make  its  body  as  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  recognizing  the  fact  that  absolute 
personal  independence  of  the  individual  to  work  or  not 
to  work,  and  the  employer  to  employ  or  not  to  employ, 
is  a  fundamental  right  and  should  never  be  questioned 
or  assailed. 

The  best  interests  of  the  employers  demand  that 
all  painters  and  decorators  shall  belong  to  Union  No. 
623,  carrying  the  latest  working  card  issued  to  its 
members ;  and  all  interests  being  equal  preference  of 
employment  shall  be  given  by  the  Master  Painters  to 
members  of  Union  No.  623. 


*  The  non-acceptance  of  this  agreement  by  the  Eastern  Dredging  Co.  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  a  strike. 
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10.  ThlB  agreement  to  take  effect  from  January  1, 
1904,  to  the  first  Monday  In  April,  1905.  If  any  change 
la  contemplated  by  either  party  at  Ita  termination, 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party  contem- 
plating such  change  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement;  and  in  case  any  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  trae  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  part  of 
this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  any  claim  or  violation  of 
any  part  of  this  agreement  by  either  party,  said  party 
aggrieved  shall  notify  the  other  in  writing  within  24 
hoars,  and  said  grievance  shall  be  adjusted  at  once  by 
an  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  party  thereto,  and  they  if  necessary 
may  choose  another  member. 

Chester. 

QUARBT  WORKIBS. 

Quarry  Workers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  a  labor  organization,  having  its  prin. 
cipai  office  and  place  of  business  at  Barre,  Vt., 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Hudson  and 
Chester  Granite  Co.  of  Chester,  Mass  ,  party  of 
the  second  part. 

The  parties  hereto  have  deemed  it  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  advantage  that  union  quarrymen  (so 
called)  should  be  employed  at  the  quarries  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part;  provided,  their  employment 
could  be  had  upon  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  would  not  work  an  Injury  or  loss  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part. 

1.  The  existing  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  party  of 
the  8ccond  part  to  its  quarry  workers  and  the  present 
daily  hours  of  employment  by  said  quarry  workers  to 
continue  during  the  eiistence  of  this  agreement. 

2.  None  but  union  quarry  workers  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  provided  the 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  upon  15  days*  written  notice,  all  quarry 
workers,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  may,  in  said 
notice,  request  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  furnish. 

Said  second  party  reserves  to  itself,  however,  the 
right  and  privilege  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  quarry  workers  so  furnished,  and  if  any  of  them 
prove  incompeteot  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  to  discharge  them  forth%*'ith, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be  obliged 
thereafter  to  re-employ  any  discharged  or  striking 
employee  but  may,  if  it  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  its  quarries,  engage  such  quarry 
workers  as,  in  its  opinion,  is  thought  advisable  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  the  quarry  workers  so 
engaged  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  are  union 
men  or  non-union  men. 

3.  The  21  union  men  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  be  reinstated,  without 
prejudice,  in  the  Chester  Branch  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  upon  the  payment  of  a  uniform  fee  of  $10 
for  each  quarry  worker  so  reinstated. 

All  non-union  quarry  workers  now  employed  by 
party  of  the  second  part  to  be  admitted  to  the  Chester 
Branch  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  upon  application 
therefor. 

4.  No  restrictions  whatsoever  are  to  be  placed  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part  upon  the  party  of  the  second 
part  in  the  matter  of  its  sales  or  the  conduct  of  its 
general  business. 

5.  This  agreement  entered  into  July  25,  1904,  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  from  this  date  to  Jan- 
uarj'  1,  1907,  and  yearly  thereafter  unless  three 
months'  notice  in  writing  be  given  by  either  party    I 


hereto  to  the  other  party  hereto  of  a  desire  on  Its  part 
for  a  modificaUon  or  termination  of  this  agreement  at 
the  date  of  the  expiration  thereof,  or  of  any  renewal  or 
renewals  thereof.  Said  notice  to  be  given  at  least  three 
months  before  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  and  at 
least  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  any  subse- 
quent year  wherein  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  if  any  differences  or  disputes 
arise  between  them  relative  to  the  true  Interpretation 
and  meaning  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, or  of  any  renewal  or  renewals  thereof,  or  as  to 
any  change  or  modification  of  this  agreement  or  in 
relation  to  any  provisions  of  any  other  or  different 
agreement  that  may  be  proposed  by  either  party 
hereto,  and  then  and  in  that  event  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration shall  be  appointed  aa  follows  : 

One  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  party  o)  the 
first  part ;  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part;  and  the  two  thus  chosen  to  select 
a  third ;  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, so  chosen,  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  hereto,  and  in  the  event  of  the  two  arbitra- 
tors first  chosen,  as  aforesaid,  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  third  arbitrator,  that  then  and  in  that  event, 
upon  the  application  of  either  party  to  any  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
upon  five  days'  written  notice  to  the  other  party,  said 
Justice  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
appoint  the  third  arbitrator. 

Fall  River. 

Bakbrs. 
Master  Bakers  and  Bakers  Union  No.  99. 

1.  That  master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  employ  only  members  of  Union 
No.  99  who  are  in  good  and  regular  standing. 

2.  That  a  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a 
week ;  and  that  where  there  are  four  or  more  men 
employed  on  one  shift,  one  shall  be  recognized  as 
second  hand  and  shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a 
week;  and  no  journeyman  shall  work  for  less  than 
$13  a  week.  That  employees  shall  not  work  more 
than  60  hours  a  week,  10  hours  a  day.  Overtime  to  be 
paid  30  cents  an  hour.  That  in  case  of  slackness  in 
trade,  instead  of  discharging  a  man,  the  men  employed 
shall  loaf  in  their  turn,  except  a  foreman. 

3.  A  driver  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  a 
baker,  excepting  the  owner. 

4.  .\ny  employer  in  need  of  a  jobber  shall  not  pay 
less  than  $3  a  day,  10  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work ; 
overtime  30  cents  an  hour. 

5  Union  No .  99  to  furnish  labels  to  all  employers 
who  sign  the  contract  free  of  charge,  the  same  to  re- 
main the  property  of  the  union,  and  can  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  above 
rules,  the  union  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
label 

6.  Union  No.  99  will  furnish  to  the  employers  at  any 
time  as  many  competent  men  as  possible,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  Union  not  being  able  to  furnish  competent 
men,  the  employers  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  men 
from  other  local  unions  of  the  Bakery  and  Confection- 
ery Workers  International  Union  of  America;  pro- 
\'ided.  a  competent  union  man  cannot  be  found  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  within  48  hours,  the  employers 
shall  have  the  right  to  employ  men  not  members  of 
said  union,  provided  that  they  shall  immediately  be- 
come members  of  said  union. 

7.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  a  gang  of  five  men 
or  less,  provided  that  in  shops  where  at  present  there 
are  helpers  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  union 
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Mdd  helpers  shall  remain  as  at  present  until  they  do 
become  eligible  when  they  shall  become  members  of 
Union  No.  W. 

8.  No  strike  shall  be  ordered  by  Union  No.  90  before 
submitting  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  committee  of 
arbitration ;  said  committee  to  consist  of  two  members 
from  Union  No.  99,  and  two  members  from  the  Master 
Bakers  Association;  these  four  men  to  select  a  fifth 
man  who  shall  act  as  presiding  officer. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  no  work  done  on  Labor  Day. 
This  contract  goes  into  effect  May  1, 1904,  and  expires 

April  80, 1905. 

Lynn. 

Baksrs. 

Master  Bakers  Association  of  Lynn  and  the  Bakery 
4md  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union 
of  America,  Bakers  Union  No.  182  of  Lynn. 

1.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  Master  Bakers  Associa- 
tion will  at  all  times  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  em- 
ploy only  members  of  Union  No.  182  who  are  in  good 
standing;  when  practical,  will  hire  the  same  through 
the  secretary  of  Union  No.  182. 

2.  That  said  members  shall  not  work  over  nine 
hours  a  day,  or  54  hours  a  week  of  six  days.  That 
members  shall  not  work  Sundays  or  legal  holidays, 
nor  shall  they  work  over  three  hours  overtime  in  any 
one  week.  Overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents 
an  hour.  No  overtime  shall  be  charged  in  a  week 
where  there  Is  a  holiday  unless  men  work  over  54 
hours.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  hotel  and 
restaurant  bakers,  or  ice  cream  makers. 

3.  Hotel  and  restaurant  bakers  and  ice  cream 
makers  may  be  employed  to  work  on  Sundays 
ajid  holidays,  providing  such  work  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  overtime  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  an 
hour. 

4.  Foremen  shall  not  receive  less  than  #20  a  week, 
second  hands  not  less  than  $16  a  week,  all  bench  and 
bowl  hands  not  less  than  $15  a  week. 

5.  One  helper  is  allowed  to  five  bakers;  over  that 
number  two  helpers  are  allowed. 

6.  Jobbers  shall  not  receive  less  than  $3  a  day  of 
nine  hours,  and  40  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

7.  The  secretary  or  any  member  with  credentials 
from  the  udIod  shall  be  admitted  to  the  shop. 

8.  Employers  shall  be  furnished  with  labels  free  of 
charge  by  Union  No.  182.  These  labels  shall  be 
placed  upon  all  loaves  of  bread. 

0.  That  in  Hbops  employing  one  man  to  work  alone 
he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 

10.  That  no  man  Hhall  be  called  out  of  any  shop  un- 
til a  committee  of  Union  No.  182  and  the  employer 
bold  a  conference.  In  case  of  failure  to  come  to 
terms,  said  disagreement  shall  be  arbitrated  by  the 
execotive  board  of  this  union,  and  an  equal  number 
of  master  bakers. 

11.  That  if  any  member  reports  for  work  \n  an  un- 
fit state  (except  through  sickness)  his  employer  may 
report  same  to  Union  No.  182,  which  shall  impose  a 
fine  on  said  member. 

12.  No  member  shall  be  compelled  to  board  with 
employer. 

For  setting  sponges  or  other  work  outside  of  regu- 
lar hours,  overtime  shall  be  paid. 

13.  Night  meo  shall  not  start  work  before  6  p.m., 
provided,  however,  that  an  earlier  hour  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  master  baker  and  journeymen. 

14.  This  contract  shall  not  be  altered  by  any  verbal 
agreement.  Both  parties  to  this  contract  agree  that  It 
shall  be  in  force  from  May  24, 1904,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing April  30, 1906. 


15.  From  and  after  that  date  (May  24)  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  Union  No.  182  that  the  minimum  fee  for  in- 
itiation into  that  association  shall  be  $50.  It  is  further 
agreed  by  Union  No.  182  that  should  the  initiation  fee 
be  reduced  to  $25  within  12  months  from  the  date  of 
this  agreement,  $25  shall  be  refunded  to  all  candi- 
dates initiated  during  such  time.  It  Ls  agreed  by  the 
Master  Bakers  Association  of  Lynn  that  no  man  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  recent  differracea  between  their 
association  and  Union  No.  182  shall  be  discriminated 
against. 

Shest  Mktal  Workxbs. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  217  and  Employers 

of  Lynn  and  Vicinity. 

1.  That  eight  hours*  work  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor. 

2.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime 
until  12  P.M.  on  shop  work,  and  double  time  after  that, 
and  for  outside  work  after  hours  double  time ;  also 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

3.  That  they  shall  receive  $3.25  a  day. 

4.  That  traveling  expenses,  board  and  lodging  shall 
be  paid  when  work  is  done  out  of  Lynn,  with  privi- 
lege of  paying  car  fare  daily. 

5.  That  none  but  members  of  the  International 
Alliance  shall  be  employed. 

6.  That  an  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  one  ap- 
prentice to  three  men,  who  shall  do  no  work  alone 
until  his  third  year.  He  must  be  reported  to  Union 
No.  217  when  engaged,  and  he  mtist  serve  three  years ; 
his  fourth  year  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2  a  day. 

7.  That  this  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 2, 1904,  and  remain  In  effect  until  September  2, 
1905. 

New  Bedford. 

Bakxbs. 

Master  Bakers  and  Bakery  Confectioner  Workers 
International  Union  of  America,  Union  No.  95  of 
New  Bedford. 

1.  Master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the  conduct  of 
his,  her,  or  their  business  employ  only  members  of 
Union  No.  95  who  are  In  good  and  regular  standing. 

2.  Master  bakers  and  Union  No.  95  agree  that  a 
foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 
Second  hands  shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  a  week,  and 
no  Journeyman  shall  receive  less  than  $13  a  week. 
All  foremen,  second  hands,  or  journeymen  receiving 
over  the  above  scale,  their  wages  shall  remain  the 
same  as  heretofore.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that 
his,  her,  or  their  employees  shall  not  work  more  than 
60  hours  a  week.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  30  cents 
flm  hour  for  all  employees. 

3.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that  in  a  shift  of  three 
or  more  employees  there  shall  be  a  recognized  second 
hand. 

4.  Any  employer  In  need  of  a  jobber  shall  not  pay 
less  than  $3  a  day  or  night,  10  hours  to  constitute 
a  day's  or  night's  work.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at 
30  cents  an  hour. 

5.  Only  one  boy  to  be  employed  in  a  shift  of  five 
men  or  less. 

6.  Union  No.  95  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  employer, 
at  any  time,  as  many  competent  men  as  possible,  but 
in  event  of  Union  No.  95  not  being  able  to  fumlah 
competent  men,  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  men  not  members  of  said  Union,  providing 
said  men  immediately  become  members  of  Union 
No.  95. 

7.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  foregoing.  It 
will  be  considered  unfair  to  organized  labor,  and 
Union  No.  95  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  said  men. 
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8.  Union  Ko.  d5  agrees  to  famish  cards  to  all 
employers,  as  per  sample. 

9.  Master  bakers  also  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
•work  done  on  any  holiday  or  the  night  preceding 
a  holiday,  excepting  that  a  holiday  falls  on  a  Satnr. 
day  or  Monday,  with  exception  of  Labor  Day, 
when  no  work  shall  be  done  or  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding. 

10.  The  members  of  Union  No.  95  do  hereby 
promise  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  further  the 
Interest  of  their  employers*  basiness. 

11.  This  contractto  go  into  effect  May  1, 1904,  and 
to  remain  good  until  May  1, 1905. 

North  Adams. 

Tinsmiths. 

Master  Plumbers  Assoclatiou  and  the   Journey, 
men  Tinsmiths  Union  No.  133  of  Amalgamated 
Sheet  3fetal  Workers  International  Alliance. 
Wages.     The  wages   of  the  journeymen   sheet 

metal  workers  shall  t»e  $2.75  a  day;  eight  hours  to 

constitute  a  day's  work. 

Apprentices.      It  is   mutually   agreed    that   no 

apprentice  shall   be  employed,   Journeymen   tin- 

smiths,  plumbers,   steam   and   gas   fitters  to   l>e 

employed  to  work  In  conjunction  as  the  master 

plumbers  may  deem  expedient. 

a.  All  work  done  between  the  hours  of  6  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half;  all  Sunday  work  conunenclng  at  12 
P.M  Saturday  to  12  p.m.  Snnday  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Holiday*.  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  and 
Christmas  Day  shall  be  considered  legal  holidays, 
and  any  work  done  on  the  above  days  must  t»e  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  double  time 

Layoff*.  No  plumber,  gas  or  steam  fitter,  or 
plumber's  apprentice  shall  be  employed  on  any 
tin  work,  when  it  is  available  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  member  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  to 
do  the  work. 
-  a.  It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Union  No.  133  that  It  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  authorize  or  countenance  a  strike 
against  any  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  of  North  Adams  until  every  honorable 
means  of  a  settleinent  have  been  exhausted. 

b.  Trade  questions  In  dispute  shall  be  settled  by 
a  committee  representing  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union, 
to  whom  all  trade  questions  affecting  any  employer 
or  shop  shall  be  immediately  referred.  Should 
this  arbitration  committee  fail  to  agree  it  shall 
have  the  power  to  select  a  fifth  person  to  decide 
the  question  at  issue,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  to  both  parties. 

This  agreement  goes  into  effect  April  1, 1904,  and 
remains  in  forc«  until  March  81,  1905. 

Salem. 

Bakers. 

Master  Bakers  of  Salem  and  Vicinity  and  Bakers 

Union  No.  277. 

1.  That  master  bakers  will  at  all  times  in  the 
conduct  of  his  or  her  business  employ  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers* 
International  Union  in  good  standing. 

2.  That  said  members  shall  not  work  over  nine 
hours  a  day,  54  hours  a  week.  Sundays,  legal  holi- 
days, and  all  overtime  work  to  be  paid  35  cents  an 


hour,  and  that  three  hours'  overtime  will  be  allowed 
only  In  any  one  week  for  any  one  man. 

3.  Hotel  and  restaurant  bakers  and  ice  cream 
makers  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  providing  such  work  shall  be  called  over- 
time, at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour. 

4.  All  foremen  shall  redblve  $18,  second  hands, 
$16,  and  third  hands,  $15  a  week.  Union  No.  277 
agrees  that  they  will  not  ask  for  any  increase  of 
wages  or  for  a  decrease  of  hours  of  labor  for  two 
years  from  May  2, 1904. 

5.  Any  baker  whose  wages  exceed  this  scheduled 
price  shall  not  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the 
same,  and  shall  remain  same  as  paid  previous  to 
signing  this  contract. 

6.  One  helper  is  allowed  up  to  five  bakers ;  over 
five  bakers,  two  helpers  shall  be  allowed. 

7.  If  a  jobber  is  employed,  he  shall  not  receive 
less  than  $3  a  day,  nine  hours*  work;  35  cents  an 
hour  for  overtime. 

8.  The  President  and  Recording  Secretary  of 
Union  No.  277  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  bakeries 
at  all  times. 

9.  Employers  shall  procure  labels  from  this 
Union  No.  277  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  for  1,000  for 
plain;  ly^  cents  for  1,000  for  combination,  and 
agree  to  place  the  same  on  all  loaf  bread. 

10.  Master  bakers  agree  that  if  he  or  she  shall  at 
any  time  break  any  part  of  this  contract  they  will 
forfeit  all  labels  in  their  possession  to  Union  No. 
277,  who  agrees  to  redeem  said  labels  at  same  price 
paid. 

11.  That  no  man  shall  be  called  out  of  any  shop 
until  a  committee  of  Union  No.  277  and  the  em- 
ployers hold  a  conference.  In  case  of  failure  of 
coming  to  any  terms  said  disagreement  shall  be 
arbitrated  by  two  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  Union  No.  277,  two  master  bakers,  and  one  dis- 
interested party,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  four. 

12.  That  if  any  member  report  for  work  in  an 
unfit  state  (except  by  sickness)  Ms  employer  may 
report  the  same  to  Union  No.  277,  who  shall  Impose 
a  fine  on  said  member,  said  fine  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  employer  by  Union  No.  277. 

13.  No  member  shall  be  compelled  to  board  with 
his  employer. 

14.  If  any  change  shall  be  desired  by  either  party, 
the  proposed  change  shall  be  submitted  30  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

Both  parties  of  this  agreement  agree  that  this 
contract  shall  be  in  force  May  2, 1904,  until  and  in- 
eluding  April  80, 1905. 

Waltham. 

Bakers. 

Master  Bakers  of  Waltham  and  Union  No.  202  of 

Waltham,  Mass. 

1.  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  International 
Union  be  employed;  members  of  Union  No.  202  to 
have  the  preference. 

2.  Nine  hours'  continuous  work  with  the  excep- 
tion of  meal  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  or  night's 
work,  six  days  or  six  nights  a  week. 

3.  a.  At  least  $18  shall  be  paid  to  foremen  in  shops 
where  one  or  two  men  are  employed  on  day  work, 
the  second  hand  to  receive  not  less  than  $16;  for 
night  work  in  such  shops  foremen  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $19,  second  hand  not  less  than  $16. 

h.  In  shops  that  employ  three  men  or  more  on  day 
work  foremen  shall  receive  not  less  than  $19;   sec- 
ond hands  not  less  than  $16;  underhands  not  less 
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than  (15.  For  night  work  In  such  shops  foremen 
shall  not  receive  less  than  $20;  second  hands  not 
less  than  $16;  underhands  not  less  than  $16. 

c.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  time  and  a  half  accord- 
ing to  men's  pay,  Sunday  and  holiday  work  shall 
be  paid  double  according  to  men's  pay. 

4.  Jobbers  must  be  hiPed  through  Union  No.  202 
direct,  and  must  receive  $8  for  nine  hours'  work; 
overtime,  time  and  one-half. 

5.  No  baker  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  legal 
holiday  except  in  case  of  emergency,  which  will  be 
decided  by  Union  No.  202,  and  under  no  considera- 
tion shall  any  work  be  performed  on  Labor  Day 
or  Labor  Day  night. 

6.  No  baker  or  confectioner  shall  be  asked  to  do 
anything  but  a  baker's  or  confectioner's  work. 

7.  Any  master  baker  signing  this  agreement  and 
living  strictly  up  to  it  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  union  label. 

8.  The  delegates,  or  the  agents,  parties  to  this 
agreement  bearing  the  proper  credentials,  to  be 
allowed  in  any  shop  during  working  hours,  pro- 
viding they  ask  permission  from  party  in  charge. 


9.  All  difficulties  arising  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  committee  of  Ave  Journey- 
men  bakers  and  Ave  boss  bakers,  and  if  this  com- 
mittee cannot  settle  said  difficulties  such  difficulties 
shall  be  settled  by  the  State  Board  of  Concillatton 
and  Arbitration,  and  their  decision  shall  be  fInaL 
No  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be  permitted  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Committees. 

10.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  must  be  bong  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  shop  for  reference  In 
disputes  which  may  arise  under  It. 

11.  Boarding  or  lodging  with  employers  is  strictly 
prohibited  and  shall  be  considered  a  direct  violation 
of  this  agreement. 

12.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  on  and 
after  May  1, 1904,  and  shall  continue  so  until  May 
1,1905. 

18.  Every  foreman  is  allowed  one  apprentice. 

14.  If  any  changes  shall  be  desired  by  either 
party  to  go  into  effect  on  May  1, 1906,  the  proposed 
changes  shall  be  submitted  to  the  other  party  at 
least  30  days  before  the  expiration  of  this  agree- 
ment. 


EXOERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  (General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest 


*«Clo««d   Sbop**  wkm  CoMsldered   fk^m  the 
Valon  SiAMdpolMt. 

Now  what  is  unjust  in  the  *•  closed  shop "  sys- 
tem? It  is  charged  that  it  denies  the  right  of  the 
non-union  workman  to  sell  his  skill  and  labor 
where  and  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  the  charge  is 
true.  But  the  nonunion  man  has  no  grounds  of 
complaint,  therefore,  for  if  he  is  a  competent  work- 
man and  an  honest  man  the  door  is  open  to  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  "  closed  shop  "  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  union ;  and  if  he  is  not  competent 
as  a  workman  or  not  worthy  as  a  man,  then  neither 
he  nor  the  employer  has  a  just  grievance  Again, 
the  employer  sometimes  charges  that  it  is  a  form 
of  coercion  for  the  union  to  compel  him  to  employ 
union  men  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  that  he 
has  the  right  to  choose  the  individuals  whom  he 
will  not  have.  We  will  admit,  for  the  moment, 
that  he  has  such  right;  but  have  not  each  one  of 
his  employees  even  better  right  to  choose  with 
whom  they  will  work  and  with  whom  they  will 
not;  and  if  they  have  such  right  individually,  have 
they  not  the  same  right  collectively  ?  So  that  upon 
tills  point  the  unions  are  at  least  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  eniployers;  and  If  the  matter  of  ethics  be 
introduced,  the  unionists  certainly  have  much  the 
better  plde  of  the  case.  —  A.  I.  Mendenhallf  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

IlBakllled  Op«ratlTea. 

Unskilled  operatives  are'  a  trial  and  expense  to 
the  knitter,  for  often  with  first  class  yam  they  ^vill 
make  a  large  number  of  seconds.  Frequently,  oper. 
atives  who  thoroughly  know  their  business  will 
make  seconds  by  neglecting  to  call  the  fixer  to  a 
machine  at  the  first  sign  of  anything  being  out  of 
order.    The  skilled  operative  can  and  does  prevent 


imperfect  work,  breakage  of  needles,  and  other 
losses  by  close  attention  to  the  machines  when 
running,  so  that  any  Imperfection  In  the  yam  Is 
detected  before  it  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
needles.  The  unskilled  operative  does  not  know 
the  effect  of  the  imperfection  in  the  yam,  and  so 
small  is  her  skill  that  she  seldom  has  time  to  watch 
for  them  even  when  she  knows  them  and  their  evil 
effect.  But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  knitting  machine 
that  Imperfect  goods  are  made.  When  goods  must 
be  transferred  from  one  machine  to  another  in 
order  to  complete  them  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary to  have  every  stitch  transferred  from  one  set 
of  needles  to  the  other  set,  and  sometimes  this 
transferring  requires  that  nn'o  stitches  be  looped 
on  one  needle.  If  one  of  the  stitches  be  dropped 
the  place  will  have  to  be  mended.  —  American  Wool 
aiui  Cotton  Reporter,  Oct,  27,  1904. 

Eleetrlelty  In  Textile  Mills. 

The  operation  of  the  textile  mill  by  electric 
power  Is  becoming  more  general  every  day,  and 
New  England,  the  centre  of  American  textile  man- 
ufactures, is  fortunate  in  having  enterprising  cor- 
porations controlling  the  mills,  who  are  determined 
to  have  the  best  on  the  market  for  the  up-to-date 
operation  of  their  plants. 

The  system  much  in  use  at  the  present  time  is 
the  individual  motor  attached  to  spinning  frames, 
looms,  etc.,  and  beyond  question  more  work  and 
that  of  a  better  quality  is  turned  out  than  from 
machines  driven  by  mechanical  means. 

Lighting  the  mills  is  another  important  ftictor, 
particularly  in  weaving  rooms,  where  a  pure  white 
light  is  most  beneficial,  and  many  manufacturers 
speak  highly  of  the  Wemst  lamp  as  filling  the 
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necessary  requirements,  and  many  of  these  lamps 
are  In  ase  to-day.  The  General  Electric  Company 
have  a  diffused  system  for  mill  lighting  used  with 
their  direct  and  alternating  lamps  that  meets  with 
favor  In  some  sections,  many  of  them  being  lu- 
stalled  In  the  Southern  mills  as  well  as  at  Lowell, 
Manchester,  and  Fall  River. 

But  of  more  Importance  than  illumination,  neces- 
sary though  it  may  be,  is  the  matter  of  electrically 
driven  mills,  which  will  turn  out  more  even  work, 
and  it  is  evident  that  an  engine  or  turbine  operat- 
ing an  electric  generator  will  furnish  a  more  uni- 
form and  steadier  speed  than  the  regular  mill 
engines,  and  if  this  uniform  speed  is  available  at 
the  looms,  an  increased  production  with  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  work  must  result.  With  this 
system,  the  minimum  amount  of  attendance  is  re- 
quired, the  plant  occupies  the  least  possible  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  design  is  such  that  en- 
largements  or  changes  can  be  readily  made. 

The  units  used  in  an  electric  power  plant  may 
be  installed  of  the  right  capacity  to  do  the  work  in 
hand,  and  all  future  extensions  may  be  made 
when  required  without  disturbing  the  original 
installation,  and  future  additions  will  work  to- 
gether, each  unit  operating  its  share  of  the  load  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  often  this  increase 
in  units  is  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  in 
attendance. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  individual 
motor  for  driving  the  mill  machinery  is  the  saving 
in  case  of  breakdown.  Under  the  old  system  a 
break  generally  meant  the  shutting  down  of  the 
whole  floor  or  section;  while  with  the  electric 
motor,  only  the  particular  machine  out  of  order  is 
stopped,  the  balance  of  the  plant  going  on  as  if  no 
break  had  occurred.  — /American  fFool  and  Cotton 
Reporter^  Oct.  27, 1904, 

Bednetlon  of  Hoars  of  l4»l»or  for  Women 
and  <:iftlldren  in  tlie  Flax,  Hemp,  and 
Jnte  Indnatrlea  in  Belclnm. 

A  royal  decree  dated  July  6,  IfKM,  stites  that  be- 
ginning August  1, 19i>4,  children  and  boys  under  16 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  girls  and  women  between 
16  and  21  years  of  age,  shall  not  work  more  than  11 
hours  a  day  in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  industries, 
nor  more  than  66  hours  a  week;  with  a  maximum 
day  of  UVa  hours  In  the  cotton  industry.  Pre- 
viously, the  hours  of  labor  for  these  classes  of  em- 
ployees were  llVj  In  all  four  branches  of  industry 
affected  by  the  ^Qcvee.  —  Bulletin  de  I* Office  du 
Travail f  Paris,  September,  J 904. 

Panperlam  In  England. 

Under  date  of  September  3,  1«04,  United  States 
Cont«ul-General  H.  Clay  Evans,  London,  England, 
transmits  the  following  leader  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Globe  of  that  date: 

"In  normal  circumstances,  the  autumn  season 
usually  provides  more  employment  for  unskilled 
labor  in  London  than  any  other  ])erlod  of  the  year. 
The  shipping  and  building  industries  are  in  full 
swing,  while  hop  picking  and  harvesting  take  away 
many  thousands  of  the  indigent  to  the  country.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  grave  matter,  therefore,  to  learn 
from  official  statistics  that  metropolitan  pauper- 
ism has  been  largely  and  rapidly  increasing  quite 
recently.  Some  growth  has,  it  is  true,  been  in  evi- 
dence for  several  successive  years,  but  never  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  at  present.    Last  week's 


record  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  shows  that 
110,406  Londoners  had  to  apply  for  charity,  with- 
out including  the  1,206  vagrants  who  claimed  as- 
sistance. Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for 
the  same  week  last  year,  there  Is  a  total  augmenta- 
tion  of  very  nearly  6,000  compared  with  August, 
1903,  whereas  its  Increase  over  1902  was  barely  half 
as  large.  Nor  is  this  deplorable  shrinkage  of  em- 
ployment peculiar  to  the  metropolis.  The  local 
government  board  has  just  been  informed  by  its 
inspector-general  for  the  northern  district  that  dur- 
ing  the  year  ending  on  last  Lady  Day,  the  local 
cost  of  relieving  necessitous  people  had  exceeded 
the  quinquennial  average  of  £90,000  ($437,985) .  Yet 
Cobdenlte  enthusiasts  will,  no  doubt,  stoutly  main- 
tain  that  there  is  no  need  for  remedy,  or  even  for 
inquiry." 

Consul-General  Evans  transmits  under  the  same 
date  an  article  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
which  shows  that  at  the  end  of  July,  1904,  730,214 
persons  were  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
in  England  and  Wales,  representing  21.6  for  every 
thousand  Inhabitants,  an  Increase  of  34,839,  com- 
pared with  the  same  time  in  1903. 

Sailors*  RIclit  to  Strike  —  France. 

During  April,  1904,  several  strikes  were  declared 
by  the  Sailors  and  Dockers  Unions  in  France.  The 
legality  of  the  acts  being  questioned,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  was  undertaken  by  the  Section 
of  Co-operative  and  Workingmen's  Associations  of 
the  MHsee  Social;  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  June  27, 1904 : 

"  In  as  far  as  sailors  are  concerned  the  right  to 
strike*  is  suspended  during  a  voyage,  that  Is,  from 
the  moment  of  shipping  to  that  of  formal  discharge- 
During  this  period  the  right  to  organize  holds  good, 
but  only  in  such  of  its  manifestations  as  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  special  laws  governing  sailors." 
—  Mua^e  Social,  Annales,  ParUt,  September,  1904. 

Iiaw  Re^nlatlnc  Certain  Employment  of 
Clilldren  In  France. 

The  law  of  November  2,  1902,  on  the  work  of 
women  and  children  forbade,  in  article  eight,  the 
employment  of  children  under  13  years  of  age  in 
theatres  and  cajV-concerts.  The  article  reads  as 
follows  : 

"Children  of  either  sex,  under  13  years  of  age, 
must  not  be  employed  as  actors,  ballet-dancers, 
etc.,  in  public  performances  given  lu  theatres  and 
ca/t'concertit. 

••The  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  Fine 
Arts,  in  Paris,  and  the  prefects,  in  the  departments, 
may,  as  exception,  authorl/.e  the  employment  of 
one  or  several  children  in  theatres  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  established  plays." 

Under  the  alleged  authority  of  the  second  section 
cited,  violations  of  the  law  became  so  numerous 
that  on  June  26, 1004,  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Fine  Arts  issued  a  circular  to  the  prefects 
instructing  them,  for  the  protection  of  public  morals 
and  the  health  of  the  children,  not  to  allow  children 
under  13  years  of  age  upon  any  pretext  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  a  cafi'.concert  and  to  exercise  the 
utmost  diligence  In  preventing  the  appearance  of 
children  under  13  years  In  the  theatres,  except  in 
cases  where  the  presentation  of  a  play  absolutely 
requires  them.—  Bulletin  de  r Office  du  Travail, 
Paris,  September,  1904. 


*  Accorded  by  the  laws  of  May  26, 1864,  and  March  21, 


1884. 
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MASSACHUSETTS   LABOR  BULLETIN. 


CiTll  Serrlee  of  Fr»nee. 

Salaries. 

When  on  the  regular  staff  a  young  clerk  receives 
1,500  to  1,80()  francs  ($290  to  $347)  a  year,  rising 
rather  rapidly  to  4,000  rrancs  ($772),  but  afterward 
slower.  He  nmy  become  a  head  clerk,  of  whom 
there  are  two  or  three  In  each  "  room,"  with  a  sal- 
ary of  8,000  francs  ($1,544),  and  he  has  a  remote 
chance  of  being  head  of  the  division,  with  12,000 
francs  ($2,316).  Appointments  are  not  made  for 
any  definite  or  limited  period.  Women  are  not  em- 
ployed in  any  Government  office  except  the  post- 
oflic*  and  telephone  service,  and  they  are  then  very 
badly  paid,  receiving  about  three- fourths  of  a  man's 
salary. 

Young  men  are  specially  trained  for  service  as 
consuls  and  employees  at  legations.  They  must 
pass  the  examinations,  serve  at  least  six  months  in 
a  consular  office  with  no  salary,  or  at  most  a  nomi- 
nal sum  for  expenses,  and  show  an  aptitude  for 
foreign  languages,  especially  English  and  Spanish. 
No  special  provisions  appear  to  exist  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  postmasters,  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, etc.,  but  appointments  are  made  from  the 
most  competent  minor  oflicials. 

Office  Hours  and  Holidays, 
Office  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  There  are 
some  eight  or  ten  public  holidays  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  An  official  is  allowed  a  fortnight  vaca- 
tion without  deduction  of  salary,  or  a  month  if  be 
has  had  no  vacation  during  three  preceding  years. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  arrangement  is  strictly  carried 
out  In  regard  to  higher-paid  officials,  who  possibly 
receive  a  month  vacation.  If  absent  beyond  that 
time  (up  to  three  months),  an  official's  salary  suf- 
fers a  reduction  **  which  shall  not  be  less  than  half 
nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  average  salary." 
In  case  of  sickness  (duly  certlfled)  full  pay  is  al- 
lowed for  three  months,  and  half  or  two-thirds  for 
another  three  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
an  official  must  return  to  work  or  may  be  asked  to 
resign.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  man  having  been 
Injured  In  the  public  service  or  having  performed 
any  act  of  bravery  from  which  he  received  Injuries. 

Pension  after  Thirty  Years'  Service. 
At  the  age  of  60,  or  after  thirty  years'  service,  a 
clerk  Is  entitled  to  retire  on  a  pension.  This  pen- 
sion  Is  usually  calculated  at  the  rate  of  onesixtieth 
of  the  salary  for  each  year's  service,  but  must  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  salary  at  the  time  of  re- 
tlrement.  The  law  fixes  the  penHlon  at  two  thirds 
in  the  case  of  salaries  of  from  1,000  francs  ($193)  to 
3,200  francs  ($617.60^  and  at  one-half  for  salaries 
from  3,200  francs  ($617.60)  to  12,000  franco  ($2,316). 
A  retired  ambassador  receives  $2,316,  a  consul- 
general  $1,158,  a  first-class  consul  $965,  a  second- 
class  consul  $772.  The  pension  fund  is  supported 
by  a  deduction  of  five  per  cent  from  all  salaries. 
Retired  employees  cjinnot  re-enter  the  service,  as 
they  would  be  far  too  old,  but  they  may  engage  in 
private  enterprises  or  business.  The  present  law 
regulating  pensions  has  been  in  forc^  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  appears  to  work  smoothly.  — 
United  States  Consul- General  John  K.  Gowdy, 
Paris,  France.  p 

Schools  for  ElectrlOAl  Employees, 
Prussia. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Central  Trades  Associa- 
tion of  Kouigsberg,  Prussia,  instituted  a  free 
course  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  employed 


at  the  electrical  works  In  that  city  (minors  ex- 
cepted). The  lectures,  which  are  held  two  even- 
ings a  week,  from  half  past  7  until  half  past  9,  are 
delivered  by  some  expert  engineer,  who  has  had 
long  practical  experience.  At  the  end  of  each 
course,  which  lasts  about  twelve  weeks,  examina- 
tions are  held.  Those  who  succeed  In  passing  these 
examinations  are  awarded  certificates  whlc±i  set 
forth  the  fact  that  they  have  performed  their  work 
In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  thought  that  this  Idea  of  giving  free  Instroc- 
tlon  to  the  employees  of  electrical  works  will  be  in- 
troduced in  other  places,  as  it  Is  verj'  much  to  be 
desired  that  workmen  know  as  much  about  the 
business  as  possible,  not  only  because  they  will  be 
more  efficient,  but  also  In  order  to  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  AccidentB.  —  Southard  P.  Warner,  Con- 
sular  Agent,  Oera,  Germany,  Aug.  4, 1904, 

Girls  as  Fruit  and  Hop  Plekera  tm  S««e- 
land. 

The  newspapers  report  that  In  the  Strathmore  dis- 
trict of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  fruit  growers  have 
dispensed  almost  entirely  with  tramp  labor,  harlnj^ 
engaged  girls  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dun- 
dee as  pickers.  These  girls,  engaged  ordinarily  In 
indoor  occupations  in  those  cities  as  factory  bands, 
dressmakers,  etc.,  welcome  the  open-alr  employ, 
ment  as  a  health-giving  holiday  for  which  they  are 
paid.  The  papers  say  that  the  girls  are  well  looked 
after,  comfortable  board  and  lodgings  being  pvty. 
vlded  for  them  by  the  farms  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed at  six  shillings  ($1.46)  a  week.  Attention  is 
not  called  to  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  these 
girls  as  extra  hands  at  fmlt-plcklng  times  mostdls- 
organize  the  work  In  the  factories  where  they  have 
regular  employment.  In  the  chain,  pnlley  block, 
and  anchor  district  near  Birmingham  there  Is  an- 
nually very  great  embarrassment  to  the  Ironmasters 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  In  their  works  abandon  them  temporarily 
each  year  at  hop-picking  times,  and  I  am  told  that 
daring  the  hop-picking  season  in  Kent  some  of 
the  London  Board  schools  are  practically  emptied, 
whole  families  migrating  to  the  country,  where  they 
encamp  in  barns  and  sheds  and  under  hedges  nntll 
the  hops  are  gathered  \n.  — Marshal  Halttead,  Con- 
sul, Birmingham,  England,  Aug.  4, 1904. 


I<abor  In  Shops  and  Faetorles  in  Tieino, 
Swltserland. 

The  following  ordinance  relating  to  labor  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Tl- 
clno: 

Section  1.  Proprietors  shall  pay  their  workmen 
at  least  every  two  weeks  in  cash  and  In  legal  cur- 
rency. 

By  special  agreement  the  parties  may  arrange  to 
have  payment  made  every  month. 

Not  more  than  six  days'  wages  shall  be  kept  back 
on  any  pay  day. 

Sec.  2.  For  work  by  the  piece  or  job,  conditions  of 
payment  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  head  of  the  concern  and  the  employees.  How- 
ever,  payment  must  be  made,  at  the  latest,  on  the 
first  pay  day  following  the  completion  of  the  work. 

For  piece  work  which  requires  more  than  12  days 
the  workman  is  entitled,  upon  the  regular  pay  day, 
to  wages,  on  account,  for  the  work  actually  done- 
Sec.  3.  Heads  of  factories  wishing  to  apply  the 
fine  system  may  have  recourse  to  this  only  in  case 
the  employees  arc  notified  and  the  fines  are  imposed 
under  conditions  approved  by  the  State  Council. 
uigmzeo  uy  ''^^j  v^\^pt  lv. 
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Fines  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  one-half  the  dally 
wage  of  the  workman. 

The  Income  from  fines  mast  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  the  workmen  and  shall  be  devoted  especially  to 
aid  funds. 

Deductions  from  pay  on  account  of  poor  work  or 
injury  to  material  are  not  considered  as  fines. 

Sec.  4.  Disagreements  with  regard  to  mode  of 
payment,  the  withholding  of  wages,  the  collection 
and  use  of  flues,  shall  be  decided  by  the  president 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  district  in  which  the  enter- 
prise is  situated  in  conformity  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  article  407  and  the  following  of  civil  code 
of  procedure. 

Sec.  5.  Police  agents  of  the  Canton,  members  of 
the  municipal  government,  and  doctors  appointed, 
as  well  as  all  other  persons  appointed,  by  the  State 
Council  to  attend  to  the  application  of  labor  laws, 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  shops  at  will,  and  are 
authorized  to  make  ofllciai  reports  in  cases  of  vio- 
lation; an  official  report  will  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence  until  it  is  dlsproven. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  January  16, 
1901,  for  procedure  in  cases  of  violation,  modified 
by  the  decree  of  May  15, 1908,  are  applicable  to  vio- 
lations  of  the  present  ordinance. 

Sec.  7.  This  ordinance  shall  take  eflPect  upon  the 
«lay  of  its  publication  in  the  BolUitino  (telle  leggi,— 
Adopted  June  4,  IW&.  —  Annuctire  de  la  legislation 
du  Travail,  1903,    Brussels,  Belgium,  1904. 

PretecUon  of  Women  In   Indnatrx  In 
Amrumn^  Swttserlnnd. 

The  following  law  relating  to  employment  of 
women  was  passed  by  the  State  Council  of  the 
Canton  of  Aargau : 

Section  1.  The  present  law  applies  to  all  indus- 
trial establishments,  subject  to  the  federal  factory 
law,  in  which  one  or  more  women  work  for  wages 
or  other  remuneration  or  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing  a  trade,  even  if  they  l>oard  and  lodge  in  their 
employer's  house.  Agricultural  workers  are  ex- 
empt from  this  provision.  To  employees  in  taverns 
and  shops,  in  as  far  as  tliey  are  not  occupied  In 
manufacturing  but  merely  in  serving  customers, 
sections  9,  IS  (paragraph  three),  14,  Ifi,  16,  and  17 
only  are  applicable. 

Sec.  2.  Girls  subject  to  school  attendance  must 
not  be  employed  as  workers  or  apprentices. 

Sec.  3.  The  competent  government  department 
shall  keep  a  register  of  all  establishments  subject 
to  the  present  law. 

District  authorities  shall  keep,  also,  a  register  of 
establishments  within  their  districts. 

Managers  are  responsible  for  notifying  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Commune  of  the  existence  of  their  indus- 
tries, by  addressing  the  district  authorities  or  the 
proper  government  department. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  an  industry  falls 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  government 
department  sliall  decide  the  question.  Appeal  from 
this  decision  may  be  made  to  the  go  vcrnmcnt  councU. 

Sec.  4.  Hours  of  labor  for  women  falling  under 
the  application  of  the  law  by  virtue  of  section  1 
shall  not  exceed  11  hours,  nor  10  hours  on  Saturdays 
and  the  days  preceding  legal  holidays.  In  case 
federal  legislation  has  reduced  the  day  to  11  hours, 
this  provision  shall  be  effective  as  far  as  the  present 
law  is  concerned. 

The  day's  work  must  be  done  between  6  a.m.  and 
8  p.m. 

At  least  one  hour's  rest  must  be  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


Women,  having  homes  to  care  for,  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  a  half-hour  before  the  midday  rest 
and  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings 
before  holidays. 

The  periods  of  rest  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
hours  of  labor  unless  the  women  are  allowed  to 
leave  places  of  work. 

The  time  for  Instruction  is  included  in  the  maxi- 
mum day's  work  and  shall  not  be  deducted  from 
wages. 

No  work  shall  be  done  on  Sundays  or  legal  holi- 
days. 

It  is  forbidden  to  give  women,  subject  to  the 
present  law,  work  to  do  at  home  ouside  the  legal 
hours  of  labor. 

Sec.  A.  As  an  exception  the  day's  work  may  be 
temporarily  prolonged,  beyond  the  duration  estab- 
lished in  section  4,  by  two  hours  at  the  maximum 
and  up  to  10  p.m.  at  latest,  by  the  authorities  of  the 
district  and  in  specially  urgent  cases,  for  a  single 
day,  by  the  chief  of  the  commune,  under  the  re- 
striction of  informing  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

The  approval  of  the  competent  governmental 
authority  is  necessary  for  increasing  hours  of 
labor  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Bequests  for  this  privilege  must  state  reasons  in 
detail. 

Overtime  work  for  one  establishment  must  not 
aggregate  more  than  two  months  in  12. 

Sec.  6.  The  authority  for  overtime  work  implies 
the  consent  of  the  persons  who  are  affected  by  it. 
Notices  should  be  posted  in  the  workrooms. 

Sec.  7.  Overtime  work  Is  forbidden  for  girls 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Sec.  8.  Wages  for  overtime  work  shall  exceed 
regular  wages  by  at  least  26  per  cent. 

Sec.  9.  The  first  two  weeks  of  employment  are 
considered  as  a  trial,  in  the  sense  that  up  to  the 
expiration  of  this  time  each  party  is  free  to  end 
the  contract  by  giving  notice  of  at  least  three  days. 

Unless  a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary  exists, 
contract  for  services  between  an  employer  and  a 
woman  employee  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  upon  notice  of  14  days.  The  termination, 
however,  must  fall  upon  pay  day  or  Saturday. 

The  contract  can  be  dissolved  by  either  party 
only  for  serious  reasons,  w^hich  must  l>e  made 
known  to  the  judge  in  each  case. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  engagement  of  an  apprentice  it 
vrill  be  necessary  in  every  case  to  adopt  a  written 
contract  containing  stipulations  relative  to  the  trade 
to  be  learned,  the  remuneration  for  apprenticeship, 
the  right  to  have  work  done  which  is  not  included 
in  the  apprenticeship,  the  indemnities  to  which  each 
party  shall  be  entitled  in  case  the  contract  is  can- 
celled, and  finally  the  conditions  under  which  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  by  either  party  is  allowable. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  importance  or  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry concerned  justifies  it,  employers  subject  to 
the  present  law  may  be  obliged  to  post  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  regulations  regarding  hours  of 
labor,  conditions  of  entering  and  leaving  employ- 
ment, and  payment  of  wages. 

These  labor  regulations  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  thegovernment  department  concerned.  In 
case  of  doubt,  the  government  council  shall  decide. 

Sec.  12.  Wages  shall  l)e  paid  at  least  every  14 
days  in  legal  money. 

Pay  day  shall  not  fall  upon  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

It  is  forbidden  to  reserve  wages  on  account  of 
rent,  cleaning,  heating,  or  lighting  of  the  place  of 
work,  or  for  the  use  of  tools;  materials  shall  not 
be  sold  above  net  cost  price. 
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Wages  may  be  retained  only  in  case  of  mutual 
agreement,  and  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
half  the  average  maximum  weekly  wages. 

The  withholding  of  wages  In  view  of  insurance 
is  also  forbidden,  except  under  special  agreement. 
The  person  Insured  must  be  informed  of  the  con. 
tents  of  the  insurance  policy. 

Employees  must  receive  notification  of  decrease 
In  wages  early  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  give  up  their  positions  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  reduction. 

Fines  shall  not  be  imposed ;  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployees are  responsible  for  damage  done  intention- 
ally oras  a  result  of  serious  negligence;  ineithercase 
they  may  be  immediately  discharged.  Difficulties 
arising  in  such  cases  shall  be  settled  by  the  judge. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  given  to  each  woman 
upon  demand  a  certificate  relative  to  the  nature 
and  duration  of  her  employment;  this  certificate 
shall  also,  upon  demand  of  the  employee,  g\ve  Infor. 
mation  as  to  her  conduct  and  manner  of  working. 

Employers  are  forbidden  to  mark  certificates  for 
the  purpose  of  contradicting  the  impression  of  the 
employee  given  by  the  text  of  the  certificate. 

If  the  employee  is  a  minor,  the  certificate  may  be 
demanded  and  received  by  her  father  or  guardian. 

The  certificate  may  be  placed  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  employee  against  the  will  of  her 
father  or  guardian  if  the  official  executing  it  gives 
his  consent. 

Sec.  U.  The  places  In  which  women  are  em- 
ployed shall  be  spacious,  light,  dry,  well  aired, 
sufficiently  heated,  and  in  general  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  injure  the  health  of  persons  there 
employed. 

In  large  establishments  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  devices  recommended  by  experience 
or  the  growth  of  the  business  and  serving  to  pre- 
vent bodily  injury  and  danger  to  health. 

Employers  must  also  look  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  manners  and  decency  among  their  women 
employees.  Officials  in  charge  of  the  execution 
and  observance  of  the  present  law  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  places  of  employment  at  any 
moment  upon  request. 

Sec.  15.  Employees  in  shops  may  be  employed 
without  restriction  in  the  service  of  customers  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  the  shops  are  open,  upon  con- 
dition that,  besides  the  hours  for  meals,  one  hour  of 
rest  during  the  day,  and  an  Interval  of  at  least  10 
consei'Utlve  hours  daring  the  night  is  allowed  them. 

Girls  employed  in  shops  must  be  allowed  to  sit 
at  their  work  in  so  far  as  Is  possible. 

Sec.  16.  Women  employed  in  inns  and  public 
houses  may,  in  so  far  as  the  service  of  customers 
requires,  be  employed  up  to  the  closing  hour,  or 
later  on  the  days  when  this  hour  Is  not  applicable. 
However,  in  all  cases,  a  rest  of  eight  consecutive 
hours  must  be  allowed  them. 

It  is  forbidden  to  employ  girls  under  18  years  of 
age,  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  inn  keeper. 
In  permanent  service. 

Sec.  17.  Women  employed  in  shops  and  Inns  shall 
be  allowed  at  least  one  Sunday  off  in  each  month; 
and  they  shall  be  permitted  besides  to  attend  relig- 
ious service  on  one  other  Sunday.  For  the  rest,  when 
they  are  occupied  for  the  whole  day  on  Sunday,  a 
half-day  off  shall  be  allowed  them  during  the  week. 

Sufferances  may  be  granted,  by  the  competent  gov- 
ernment department,  to  health  resorts  and  similar 
institutions  during  the  summer  months. 

Sec.  18.  Infractions  of  the  present  law  are  pun- 
ishable by  fines  varying  from  five  to  200  francs  ($1 
to  f  40).    In  case  of  a  second  offense  the  court  may. 


in  addition  to  a  fine,  impose  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  months. 

Sec.  19.  AU  agreements  contrary  to  the  present 
law  are  void,  and  parties  to  them  are  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  in  section  18. 

Sec.  ao.  The  present  law  shall  be  posted  in  all 
factories  and  shops  in  which  It  is  applicable. 

Sec.  21.  The  government  council  is  charged  witb 
the  execution  of  the  present  law.  Its  execatlon  1b 
entrusted  to  the  government  department  having 
charge  of  industrial  affairs,  to  he  assisted  by  the 
factory  police  of  the  cantons.— Passed  May  28, 
1904.  —  Annuaire  de  la  UffUlaHon  du  Travail,  1903. 
BruiseU,  Betlffiunif  1904. 

Asrlcoltvre  in  Orea*  Brlteta. 

Last  year  all  out-door  crops  on  the  British  Isles 
were  either  a  total  or  a  partial  failure  because  of 
the  almost  incessant  rainfall.  Tender  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  hothouses  were  of  course  un> 
affected,  except  by  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  par- 
ticular cases.  This  year  set  in  with  the  same 
outlook.  Rain  f^l  nearly  every  day,  making  it 
very  difficult  to  plow  and  seed.  In  May,  however, 
the  weather  definitely  changed,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  intervening  months  have  brought  an 
amount  of  warm,  bright  sunshine  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  several  average  British  summers.  June 
and  July,  in  fact,  were  too  cloudless.  No  rain  fell 
for  several  weeks.  The  light  soil  in  this  part  of 
England  was  dried  through  and  through,  and  all 
vegetation  was  dying.  The  remarkable  spectacle 
of  brown  pastures  was  seen,  and  because  of  brooks 
drying  up,  water  had  to  be  carried  to  live  stock. 
The  ideal  weather  of  the  last  six  weeks,  with  fre- 
quent alternations  of  rain  and  sunshine,  has  checked 
the  threatened  total  crop  failure;  but,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring  and  the  drought  of  midsummer,  the  harvest 
is  not  satisfactory. 

The  drought  so  blighted  potatoes  that  it  is  not 
yet  certain  if  the  yield  will  be  greater  than  last 
year,  when  the  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failore. 
A  hopeful  sign,  however,  is  the  revival  of  the 
potato  boom,  described  in  a  report  from  this  con- 
sulate  last  winter.  The  Eldorado,  which  brought 
such  wonderful  prices,-  suffered  severely  from  the 
drought,  but  the  ensuing  rains  have  so  revived  It 
that  it  is  now  promising  a  good  crop  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  the  chief  potato  district  of  England.  Several 
still  newer  varieties  of  potato  than  the  Eldorado 
are  now  being  Introduced  and  bring  $5  to  $10  a 
pound.  One  Is  the  Dalmeny  Radium,  a  product  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  estate.  Some  tubers  of  the  Pearl, 
a  new  variety,  have  been  sold  at  $26  apiece,  which 
Is  said  to  work  out  at  the  rate  of  $230,000  an  acre. 
At  one  sale  Just  made  by  auction  the  price  went  as 
high  as  $65.70  for  one  tuber.  Another  new  potato 
Is  the  Recorder,  an  especially  early  variety.  A 
meeting  of  growers  of  It  in  Lincolnshire  has 
agreed  that  none  should  be  sold  this  year  for  less 
than  £100  ($487)  a  ton.  Some  sales  at  that  price 
have  already  been  made. 

Hay  was  gathered  early,  and  is  of  good  quality, 
but  lacks  In  quantity  on  account  of  the  dry  summer. 

The  drought  shortened  the  smallfruit  crop, 
which  gave  wonderful  promise  at  the  beginning, 
but  the  crop  of  outdoor  tree  fruits— apples,  pears, 
and  plums— which  was  almost  a  total  failure  in 
1903,  Is  fine  this  year  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Lavender  is  one  of  the  few  products  not  hurt 
either  by  the  spring  rain  or  the  summer  drought. 
The  rains  caused  a  heavy  growth  of  fiowers. 
These  were  gathered  In  July  and  sold  by  street 
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ha^v^kers,  and  in  August  the  plant  was  harvested 
for  dlstillatioQ.  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hertford Bhire 
are  the  chief  lavender  .growing  counties,  their  prod- 
act  yielding  about  76,000  gallons  of  lavender  water 
each  season.  Altogether,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  1,000  acres  are  devoted  to  lavender. 

Hops,  which  are  very  important  In  this  country, 
lack  both  in  quality  and  quantity  this  year.  Aphis 
blight  attacked  them  in  the  spring,  and  the  mid- 
summer drought  increased  the  disaster.  The 
August  rains  came  too  lace  to  materially  improve 
their  condition.  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford  are  the  principal  hop-growing  counties. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  from  280,000  to 
320,000  hundredweight.  Last  year  it  was  421,068 
hundredweight.  This  year's  crop  breaks  the 
record  in  cost  of  production,  as  well  as  in  work 
and  anxiety.  The  annual  consumption  of  hops  in 
the  Kingdom  ranges  between  700,000  and  800,000 
hundredweight.  The  import  required  will  be  the 
largest  for  many  years,  and  prices  are  sure  to  be 
higher  than  usual. 

The  wheat  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  year 
is  the  smallest  on  record,  being  1,400,000  acres. 
The  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  was 
1,827,981  acres.  But  the  total  yield  this  year 
appears  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  1895, 
the  year  of  next  smallest  area,  being  about 
40,000,000  bushels.  This  Is  about  5,000,000  quarters, 
and  will  leave  the  Kingdom  dependent  upon  over- 


sea supplies  for  about  27,000,000  quarters  (216,000,- 
000  bushels),  either  as  wheat  or  flour.  This  year's 
crop  is  8,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year's,  and 
the  yield  per  acre— 23  bushels  — is  two  bushels 
less.  The  quality  is  generally  fine  this  year, 
though  the  straw  is  unusually  short,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  summer  drought,  during  which, 
however,  the  grain  seemed  to  thrive,  being  then 
well  established.  Prices  are  expected  to  advance 
somewhat.  Though  good  on  the  whole,  the  wheat 
harvest  in  a  few  sections  was  very  poor  this  year. 
This  was  notably  the  case  on  the  Fenlands  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  the 
rains  of  last  autumn  and  winter  left  it  in  such  a 
state  that  the  little  wheat  which  could  be  planted 
did  not  bring  half  a  crop.  Barley  was  substituted 
in  some  cases,  but  its  yield  was  poorer  than  that  of 
the  wheat. 

Full  details  as  to  other  small  grains  are  not  yet 
obtainable,  but  it  would  seem  that  what  can  be  said 
of  wheat  applies  generally  to  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

On  the  whole,  the  agricultural  depression  In  the 
Kingdom  is  not  lessened  this  year.  Various 
remedies  are  talked  over,  but  the  most  promising, 
in  the  estimation  of  leading  farmers,  is  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  working  so  profitably  in  Denmark. 
Heavy  railway  freight  charges  handicap  the 
British  farmer,  and  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  also 
considered  vitally  important.— ^anA;  W.  Mahin^ 
Consult  Nottingham,  England,  Sept.  7,  1904. 
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lasoilcratlonlMto  Boston  in  1903  luid  1904. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  1908,  the  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  was  63,808,  an  increase  of  10,630  over 
1902. 

In  addition  to  the  trans- Atlantic  immigrants  ar- 
riving at  the  Port  of  Boston,  there  arrived  at  the 
ports  of  Massachusetts  from  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada by  water  22,240  aliens,  or  807  less  than  in  1902. 

There  were  16,561  arrivals  from  Italy,  11,267 
from  Sweden,  7,986  from  England  and  Wales,  and 
7,617  from  Ireland.  These  aggregate  48,431,  or  68.07 
per  cent  of  the  total  immigrant  arrivals  at  Boston. 

The  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
for  June  reports  the  arrival  of  60,110  Immigrants  at 
the  Port  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  as  against  62,838  for  the  same  period  in  1903. 

Indnatrlal  and  Roller  DepnrtmenU,  Mnl- 
ToUon  Army,  Boston. 

Statistical  Report. 


Classificatiov. 


Indttstrial  Department. 
Number  lodgings  supplied  out- 

of -work  men 

Number  indigent  men  passed 

through 

Amounte  paid  to  men  In  cash 

grants, 

Amounts  paid  for  subsistence, . 
Amounts  paid  for  horse  feed,  . 


October  1,  lOctoberl, 

1903, to    I   1908, to 

October!,  October  1, 

1903  1904 


21,556 

2,084 

♦4.780.  fiO 
$4,597.36 
$2,080.00 


29,120 
2,080 

$8,320 

$7,500 
$2,496 


Statistical  Report — Conoluded. 


October  1, 

October  1, 

Classipioatiok. 

1902,  to 
October  1, 

1908,  to 
October  1, 

1903 

1904 

Relief  Department. 

Nightly  accommodation   for 

homeless  men  and  women,     . 

665 

768 

Number  of  persons  lodged  for 

nominal  sum,    .... 

226,020 

278,244 

Number  persons  lodged  without 

charge,               .       .       .       . 

4,160 

4,670 

Number  homeless  women 

lodged, 

Number  tons  coal  distributed,  . 

6,i500 

7,280 

120 

52 

Number  families  participating 

in. coal  distribution. 

3,400 

1,040 

Number  garments  repaired  and 

sold  to  very  poor  for  nominal 

sums, 

48,650 

50,460 

Number  garments  repaired  and 

given  away  to  poor, 

16,431 

19,700 

Number  calls  by  special  visita- 

tion officers  (estimated), 

7,011 

7,260 

Number  families  supplied  with 

groceries, 

2,412 

2,820 

Number  free   meals   given   to 

poor  men  and  women,     . 

74,650 

66,730 

Number  nieaU  sold  for  nominal 

prices,  *•  Hub  Hotel," 

42,800 

155,544 

Number  persons  found  employ- 

ment  through   free   employ- 

ment bureau,     .... 

246 

731 

Number  children   at    Thanks- 

giving dinner 

4,570 

4,000 

Number   people   at  Christmas 

dinner  tables,     .... 

4,400 

3,290 

Number  dinners  dentin  baskets 

to  needy  families,  Christmas, 

10,000 

11,500 

Number   garments  and    shoes 

distributed,  Christmas,   . 

570 

2,-200 

Number  poor   children    at 
Army's  Cnristmas  tree,  . 

8,000 

3,000 

—  Light  in  Darkness. 
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Textile  Ijmhmr  In  Plilladelplila. 

The  average  number  of  operatives  reported  in 
415  textile  eBtablishraents  in  Philadelphia  in  1908 
was  28,528,  of  which  namber  12,178  were  males  over 
16  years  of  age,  13,634  were  females  over  16  years 
of  age,  and  2,816  were  minors  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16  years. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  was  270. 
The  average  daily  wages  for  all  operatives  were 
(1.51;  for  males,  $1.U7;  for  females,  $1.27;  and  for 
minors,  73  cents. 

Of  the  number  reporting  nationalities,  15,607, 
nearly  73  per  cent,  were  Americans;  1,995  were 
English;  1,696  were  Germans;  1,614  were  Irish; 
and  the  others  were  distributed  among  12  races  or 
peoples. 

Other  statistics  show  that  607  employees  own 
their  homes,  while  the  average  annual  rent  paid  by 
heads  of  families  was  $149.  The  days  lost  by  strikes 
aggregated  13,367  and  by  lockouts,  40.  The  em- 
ployees affected  by  strike  numbered  16,339  and  by 
lockout,  M.  —  Beport  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
iisticSt  Pennsylvania^  1903. 


Railway  Aeeidento  in  the  Vnlted  «i»«es, 
leos. 

A  summary  of  the  railway  accidents  In  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1903,  from  a  Re- 
port  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shows 
that  9,840  persons  were  killed  and  76,563  were  in- 
jured. The  total  casualties  to  employees  num- 
bered 64,087,  of  whom  8,606  were  killed  and  60,481 
injured.  The  passengers  killed  numbered  355,  the 
injured  8,281.  Other  persons  killed,  neither  passen- 
gers nor  employees,  numbered  5,879  as  well  as  7,841 
such  persons  ipjured.  The  ratio  of  casualties  shows 
that  one  employee  in  every  364  was  killed,  and  one 
employee  in  every  22  was  injured.  One  passenger 
was  killed  for  every  1,957,441  carried,  and  one  in- 
jured for  every  64,424  carried. 

DesttnaUon  «»rimaiicrMito,  Cnlted  States, 
190S. 

The  declared  destination  of  the  857,046  Immigrants 
who  landed  at  New  York  in  1903,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion, was  as  follows:  New  York,  254,665;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 177,169;  Massachusetts,  65,757;  Illinois,  63,- 
378;  New  Jersey,  38,533;  Ohio,  37,184;  Minnesota, 
22,835;  California,  22,746;  Connecticut,  21,813;  other 
States,  152,966. 

ImmicranU  Arrlvlnv  In  the  United  States 
In  1904  and  1908. 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1904,  was  812,870,  in- 
cluding 549,100  males  and  268,770  females. 

According  to  the  Consular  Reports  on  Emigra- 
tion to  the  United  Suites  and  the  Report  of  the 
Comnilssloner-General  of  Immigration,  we  find 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there 
were  8o7,04«  immigrant  arrivals,  being  68,054  more 
than  in  1882,  which  year  formerly  held  the  record 
for  immigration, and  208,303  more  than  in  1902.  The 
total  number  of  immigrants  that  have  come  into  the 
United  States  from  1821  to  loas.  Inclusive,  aggre- 
gates 21,265,723. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals,  by  nation- 
alities, with  the  relative  percentage  of  each: 




Pereentages 

of  Ar- 

of  Ar- 

riTftlif^om 

rivals  from 

Namber 

Each 

Each  Spec- 

COtTVTRIKS. 

In 
1908 

Specified 
Oountiy 

ified  Conntij 
to  the  Total 

totheToUl 

ATTlvmU 

Arrivalj 

Irom 

inUOS 

1821-1908 

Italy,        .       .       . 

230,622 

26.91 

7.47 

Austria-Hungary. 
Russia  and  Poland, 

206,011 

24.04 

7.16 

136,093 

15.89 

5.84 

Norway  and  Swe- 

den, 

70,489 

8.« 

6.61 

Grermany, 

40,086 

4.67 

24.16 

Ireland,    . 

85,800 

4.12 

18.71 

England  and  Wales, 

26,219 

3.06 

13.01 

Another  countries. 

U2,226 

18.09 

17.04 

Totals,   . 

857,046 

100.00 

100.00 

The  causes  influencing  emigration  to  the  United 
StatM  are  chiefly  economic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  total  number 
of  permanent  emigrants  from  Italy,  which  aenda  as 
more  emigrants  than  any  other  country,  only  40.11 
per  cent  came  to  the  United  States  In  1901  while 
48.28  per  cent  went  to  Argentine  Bepublic  and 
Brazil. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  had  been  in  tbe 
United  States  before  was  76,702. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants,  613,146,  or 
71.54  per  cent,  were  males,  and  243,900,  or  28.46  per 
cent,  were  females.  Those  under  14  years  of  age 
numbered  102,431,  those  from  14  to  45  years,  714,053, 
those  45  years  and  over,  40,562.  The  largest  per- 
centage  of  Immigrants  under  14  years  of  age  were 
Hebrews,  24.99  per  cent  being  of  this  class ;  England 
sent  the  largest  percentage  of  persons  of  45  years 
and  over  (12.40).  It  was  reported  that  8,841  could 
read  but  could  not  write,  and  185,667  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  Italians  fumished  26.91  per 
cent  of  the  total  immigration.  Considering  llUter- 
acy,  47.04  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  illiterates 
were  Italians,  and  38.07  per  cent  of  the  toUl  Italian 
immigrants  were  illiterate. 

The  immigrants  brought  with  them  $16,117,613, 
an  average  of  (18.81  for  each  immigrant.  The  peo- 
ple bringing  the  largest  amounts  were  the  Japan- 
ese,  who  brought  on  an  average  $51.20,  the  Spanish 
who  brought  $50.17,  the  French  $49.63,  and  the 
English  $49.40.  Those  races  or  people  bringing 
the  least  amounts  and  the  average  amounts  brought 
by  them  were  Lithuanians  $9.04,  Ruthenlans  $9.89, 
PoUsh  $9.54,  and  Hebrews  $9.70. 

Occupations  were  applicable  to  the  immigrants 
in  657,345  cases,  of  which  number  320,642  were  labor- 
ers, 92,686  personal  and  domestic  servants,  and  77,518 
farm  laborers.  These  represent  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  having  occupations.  The  unskilled 
workmen  numbered  532,662,  the  skilled  124,683. 

The  number  of  immigrants  debarred  from  land- 
ing in  1903,  together  with  the  causes,  is  given  in  the 
following  table  : 


Idiots, 

Insane 

Paupers,  or  likely  to  become 

public  charges,  . 
Loath Bome    or    dangerous 

contagious  diseases, . 
Convicts 


Sea- 
port« 


1 
23 

5,812 

1,773 
51 


Over- 
land 


8 
22 

6,539 

1,516 


Total 


9 
45 

12,351 

3,289 
51 
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Causes. 

Se*. 
ports 

Over- 
land 

ToUl 

Polygamlflts,  .... 
Women  for  immoral  pur- 

AfsUU&^allenfl,     ! 
Contract  laborers, 
Wlthont  certificates,    . 

1 

13 

9 
1,066 

8,769 

39 

736 
1,062 

1 

52 
9 

1,822 
1,062 

Totals,  .... 

9,922 

18,691 

The  total  number  debarred  in  1902  was  10,411. 

IMTlalon  of  l4»l»or  tn  DlflRBreMt  CkHiaUrles. 

The  following  table  gives  an  interesting  and  in. 
stnictiye  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  lines  of  Industry  indicated : 

Percentages  of  Persons  Employed  in  Certain  Indus, 
tries  in  Leading  Countries,  1904. 


Agricul- 

Mann- 

Com- 

ture. Hor- 

fhctures 

and 
Mining 

merce 

COUMTSIBS. 

ticulture 

and 

and 
Forestry 

Trani- 
porutlon 

Germany, 

37.6 

37.4 

10.6 

A  ustria, .... 

58.2 

22.3 

7.3 

Hungary, 

58.6 

12.6 

3.3 

Italy,       .... 

59.4 

24.6 

7.4 

Switzerland,  . 

37.4 

40.7 

10.7 

France 

44.3 

33.6 

9.4 

Belgium, 

21.1 

41.6 

11.7 

Netherlands,  . 

30.7 

.33.7 

17.2 

Denmark, 

4.H.0 

24.9 

11.8 

Sweden 

49.8 

20.9 

7.5 

Norway, .... 
England  and  Wales,    . 

49.6 

22.9 

11.7 

8.0 

58.3 

13.0 

Scotland, 

12.0 

60.4 

12.4 

Ireland,  . 
United  States, 

44.6 

32.6 

5.0 

35.9 

24.1 

16.3 

—  Deutsche  Industrie- Zeitung^  Berlin, 

Blrtlia  and    Dcatlis    In  Uie  United    States 
»nd  Foreign  Coantrles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number 
of  births  and  deaths  to  each  1,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  from  1896  to 
1900;  also,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths: 


COUKTKIKS. 


Average 
Number  of 

Births  to 
Each  1,000 

Persons 
from  1S06 

to  1900 


Cnlted  States, 

Argentina, 

Australia, 

Austria, . 

Belgium, 

Chile,      . 

CosUi  Rica, 

Denmark, 

Englan<l, 

Finland, 

France,  . 

Germany, 

Holland', 

Hungary, 

Italy, 

Japan,    . 

Mexico,  . 

New  South  Wales 

Norway, 

Rumania, 

Russia,    . 

Scotland, 


89.S 

35.8 
2i>.8 
.S4.1 
29.0 
33.2 
39.1 
29.9 
29.3 
82.7 
21.9 
36.0 
32.2 
39.4 
33.9 
31.0 
33.4 
27.8 
30.3 
39.0 
47.4 
30.0 


Average 
Number  of 
Deaths  to 
Each  1,000 

Persona 
from  |S06 

to 


16.8 

18.1 
12.6 
24.4 
18.1 
29.8 
24.0 
16.4 
17.7 
19.0 
20.6 
21.3 
17.2 
27.9 
22.9 
20.8 
35.5 
11.8 
15.8 
26.6 
34.7 
18.0 


Excess 

of 

Births 

over 

Deaths 


6.8 

17.7 
17.2 

9.7 
10.9 

3.4 
15.1 
13.6 
11.6 
13.7 

1.3 
14.7 
16.0 
11.5 
11.0 
10.2 

2.1* 
16.0 
14.5 
12.4 
12.7 
12.0 


Average 

Average 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Rx<*4*w 

Births  to 

Deaths  to 

of 

COUNTBIKS. 

Each  1.000 

Each  1.000 

Births 

Persons 

Persons 

over 

from  11196 

from  1896 

Deaths 

to  1906 

to  1960 

Servia,    . 

40.8 

25.0 

16.3 

Spain,     . 

34.7 

29.2 

6.5 

Sweden, . 

26.9 

16.1 

10.8 

Switzerland, . 

28.6 

18.2 

10.4 

Uruguay, 

35.3 

14.6 

20.7 

Venezuela,     . 

33.0 

18.9 

14.1 

Out  of  28  countries  represented  in  the  table  it  will 
be  noted  tliat  the  United  States  ranks  fifth  from  the 
lowest  as  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the 
average  excess  for  that  country  being  but  6.3  births 
overdeaths.  Spain  has  an  excess  of  6.5;  Chile,3.4; 
and  France,  1.8.  In  Mexico,  the  deaths  are  exceeded 
by  the  births  by  2.1.— -»/  Crecimiento  de  la  Poblacidn 
de  la  Repi&blica  Argentina,  1890-1903.  Buenos 
Aires,  1904. 

Popalatlon  of  tlie  Argentine  Repablle. 

During  tlie  nine  years  from  1895  through  1903  the 
population  of  the  Argentine  Republic  Increased  by 
1,197,413,  or  30.28  per  cent;  the  figure  for  January 
1,  1895,  was  3,954,911  and  for  December  31,  1903, 
5,152,324.  Of  this  total  gain,  an  increase  of  748,706 
was  due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  447,497  to 
immigration,  and  1,150  to  annexation  of  territory 
in  1900.  During  the  years  from  1898  to  1903  the 
births  averaged  172,458  yearly  and  the  deaths  87,- 
292,  the  yearly  average  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
being  86,166.  —  J?2  Crecimiento  de  la  Poblacidn  de  la 
Republica  Argentina.    Buenos  Aires,  1904. 

Co-operatlTe  Soeletlea  in  Belfflnni. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1904, 13  new  co-oper- 
ative societies  were  reported  in  tlie  "  Moniteur 
beige,"  and  one  cooperative  society  was  dis- 
solved. Of  the  13  new  associations,  four  were 
established  as  savings  and  credit  institutions;  five 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese, 
two  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  clothing,  one  for 
the  management  of  hygienic  temperance  restau- 
rants, and  one  to  deal  in  machinery,  exc—  Jievtie 
du  Travail,  Brussels,  Belgium,  August,  1904. 

Eutployment  of  Women  and  CMldren  and 
Hours  of  I«al»or  In  Franee. 

Of  528,703  establishments  subject  to  labor  inspec- 
tion in  1903  in  France,  and  aggregating  3,5.>0,S29 
employees,  434,471,  or  82.17  per  cent,  had  from  one 
to  five  employees;  70,049,- or  13.25  per  cent,  from 
six  to  20  employees;  19,753,  or  3.74  per  cent,  from 
21  to  100;  4,000,  or  0.76  per  cent,  from  101  to  500; 
and  430,  or  0.08  per  cent,  over  600  employees. 
Classification  of  the  employees  according  to  ages 
gives  the  following  table : 


Classificatiok. 


Boys  under  18  years, . 
Girls  under  18  years, . 
Girls  over   18  years, 

and  women. 
Men,      .       .       .       . 

Totals, 


NCMBEB  IN 
1963 


297,573 

254,830 

782,291 
2,216,135 


Pkrckntaors 


1968       196S 


3,550,829 


8.4 
7.2 


22.0 
62.4 


100.0 


8.2 

8.1 


23.2 
60.5 


100.0 


*  Decrease;  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
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The  textile  industries,  with  16,302  establishments 
and  634,878  employees,  stand  first  among  the  24 
industries  represented;  next  highest  numbers  of 
employees  are  found  in  metal  working,  with  54,969 
establishments  and  652,820  employees;  trade  and 
banlcing,  with  162.106  estabUshments  and  411,938 
employees;  and  clothing,  with  70,106  establish- 
ments and  852,660  employees. 

During  1903,  there  were  reported  689  violations 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  13  years  of  age,  against  621  violations  in 
1902;  142,  or  22.22  per  cent,  of  violations  in  1903 
occurred  in  the  glass  making  industry.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  children  were  discharged  during 
the  year  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  law 
regulating  hours  of  labor;  but  no  reductions  in 
working  time,  as  provided  for  by  the  law,  were 
reported.  —  i^uj/e^in  de  V  Office  du  Travail^  Paris, 
September,  1904. 

TrAde  Vnlonlsta  In  Clreaft  BrItalB. 

The  latest  figures  obtainable  from  the  Labour 
Gazette  showing  statistics  of  trade  unions  in  Great 
Britain  give  for  100  leading  trade  unions  in  1902  a 
membership  of  1,169,333,  the  members  of  all  other 
unions  in  Great  Britain  aggregating  746.173;  the 
grand  total  of  trade  unionists  being  1.915,506.  The 
increase  in  total  membership  since  1892  was 
410,288,  or  27.28  per  cent. 


I«»bor  OrvABlBaUoBs  In  Cl«r 
AastriA  In  190S. 


sABjr  and 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1903  there  were  1,276,831 
organized  workingmen  In  Germany,  an  increase 
of  194,290,  or  8.48  per  cent,  during  the  12  months. 
Organized  workers  at  present  represent  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  working  population.  There  are  four 
classes  of  labor  associations  in  Germany,  of  dis- 
tinct origin  and  traditions :  Federations  and  local 
unions  belonging  to  the  eociallBt  party,  Hirsch- 
Dunker  unions.  Christian  unions,  and  independent 
unions.  The  table  which  follows  shows  their  de- 
velopment and  relative  Importance  in  19U2  and 
IIWS: 


Classification 

NuMBKB  or  Mbmbkrs 

10O9 

1908 

Socialipt  fi'deratlons,  . 
Loail  socialist  unions, 
Hirsrh-Dunker  unions, 
Christian  unionw, 
Indepeiulent  unions,  . 

733,206 

lO.OSK) 

I02,sr.l 

1K),U()0 

.%,r)i>6 

887,698 
17,577 
110,215 
192,617 
6i*.724 

Total,   .... 

1,002,643 

1,276,831 

With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
has  the  greatest  number  of  trade  unionists.  In 
11)03,  there  were  63  socialist  labor  federations  hav- 


ing 887,096  meml^ers,  of  whom  40,886,  or  iJSS  per 
cent,  were  women;  2,066  liirscb- Dusker  unions 
having  110,216  members;  81  Christian  unions  with 
192,817;  and  numerous  independent  unions  count- 
ing 68,724  members;  many  of  the  oldest  labor 
organizations  in  Germany  have  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  central  organizations,  among  these 
being  the  Gtttenberg  Union  of  printers,  and  various 
associations  of  office  clerks,  hotel  clerks,  gardeners, 
musicians,  etc.;  these  independent  unions  are 
rarely  connected  with  any  political  movement. 

For  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  socialist  party, 
expenses  during  1903  aggregated  18,724,886  marks 
($8,268,392)  of  which  4,529,872  marks  ($1,078,082) 
were  spent  for  strike  benefits,  1,270,063  marks  ($802,- 
273)  for  unemployment  benefits  and  260,810  marks 
($69,574)  for  assistance  of  discharged  members. 
The  strike  benefits  represented  88  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount. 

In  Austria  there  are  three  groups  of  labor  or- 
ganizations :  Trade  unions,  analogous  to  the  inde- 
pendent unions  of  Germany;  general  unions,  and 
educational  societies.  At  the  close  of  1908,  the 
trade  unions  counted  154,666  members,  an  increase 
of  19,487,  or  14.41  per  cent,  during  the  year;  the  edu- 
cational societies  counted  17,274  members,  and  the 
general  unions  5,668  members.  From  reports  fur- 
nished by  a  part  of  these  organizations  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  1908  is 
made: 


Orgahizatiohs. 

Heoelptfl 

Expenses 

74  trade  unions, . 
104  general  unions,     . 
807  educational  societies,  . 

$597,400 
3,590 
7,474 

$587,3K 
8,905 

7,886 

Total,  .... 

$808,464 

$549,146 

At  the  close  of  1903  the  aggregate  funds  of  the 
organizations  amounted  to  3,838,150  crowns  ($779,- 
144),  2,224,585  crowns  ($451,591)  being  held  by  typo- 
graphical  unions,  280,240  crowns  ($56,889)  by  hatters' 
unions,  223,125  crowns  ($45,2947  by  lithographers, 
and  175,619  crowns  ($35,651)  by  woodworkers. 
Benefits  paid  during  the  year  for  strikes,  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  death,  etc.,  formed  45.73  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  The  rei-eipts  aver- 
aged 19.01  crowns  ($3.86)  for  each  member,  in  19U3; 
the  expenses  16.23  crowns  ($3.29) ;  and  the  reserve 
fund,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  24.62  crowns  ($5).— 
Bulletin  de  I* Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  September, 
1904, 

Imports  and  Kxporte  or  Japaa. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  13  per  cent  In  the 
American  imports  in  1900  as  compared  with  1890  Is 
largely  due  to  raw  cotton,  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  development  of  tlie  direct  steamship  lines  from 
New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  distribu- 
tion  of  Japan's  trade : 


Countries. 

Exports 

Imports 

Asia 

China,    .... 
Hong  Kong, . 
British  India,      . 
Corea,    .... 
Other  Countries, . 

$47,259,000 
15,686.000 
1».588,500 
4,352,000 
4,976,500 
2,656,000 

$44,980,000 
14,980.600 
5,330,000 
11.788,000 
4,403.000 
8,428.000 
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Exports 

Imports 

Europe,      .... 

Great  Britain, 

Germany, 

Prance, .       .       . 

Belgium, 

Italy,      .       .       .       . 

Other  Countries, . 
America,    .       .       .       . 

United  States.      . 

Other  Countries, . 

$21,426,000 

5,631,000 

1,778,000 

9,675,000 

148,600 

8,564,600 

728,000 

27,776.500 

26,283,000 

1,4SB,500 

$68,197,000 
35,819,000 
14,600,000 
4,047,500 
3,974,500 
226,000 
4,581,000 
81,646,000 
164,500 
31,380,600 

The  table  shows  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
British  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries  chiefly 
due  to  raw  cotton,  hemp,  sugar,  and  rice,  while  the 
favorable  conditions  of  trade  with  Hong  Kong  are 
due  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  yarns,  coal,  copper, 
and  matcheb.  In  the  European  trade  two  points 
are  noteworthy— the  great  excess  of  Imports  over 
exports,  and  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
France  and  Italy.  The  former  is  due  to  large  im. 
portations  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  iron 
manufactures,  while  the  latter  is  due  to  the  exports 
of  raw  silk.  Until  1899,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  was  always  favorable.  Japan 
imports  more  therefrom  than  it  exports  thereto. 
The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  raw  cotton,  iron  manufactures,  flour, 
etc.,  while  the  chief  articles  exported  are  raw  silk, 
silk  fabrics,  tea,  and  floor  matting.  —  The  Foreign 
Commerce  of  Japan^  by  Y.  ffeUtori,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies, 

St»UsU«s  or  the  NetlierlaBds. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1904,  there  were  41 
strikes  and  lockouts  reported  In  the  Netherlands, 
involving  198  establishments  and.  In  the  36  cases 
for  which  returns  were  made,  about  7,800  em- 
ployees.  The  duration  of  disputes  varied  from 
three  hours  to  123  days.  Disagreements  regarding 
wages,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  grievance,  caused  21  of  the  strikes  and  lock, 
outs.  Twelve  cases  resulted  in  success  for  em- 
ployees, 13  cases  in  success  for  the  employers,  and 
nine  cases  In  compromises;  in  six  cases  the  results 
were  not  stated,  and  one  dispute,  Involving  46 
strikers  and  55  persons  locked  out,  was  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  period. 

Labor  Dijjiculties  other  than  Strikes  and  Lockouts., 
During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903  tlie  Chambers 
of  Labor,  in  the  Netherlands,  as  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  were  called  upon  to  consider 
46  labor  difliculties  which  were  neither  strikes  nor 
lockouts.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  peti- 
tions for  investigation  were  presented  by  em- 
ployees. In  31  Instances  the  discharge  of  one  or 
more  men  was  the  c^use  of  the  diniculty ;  In  seven, 
the  withholding  of  wages;  In  three,  dispute  as  to 
amount  of  wages  due;  In  two,  violation  of  contract 
by  employer;  and  in  one  Instance  for  each  cause, 
fhe  withholding  of  i>ension  money,  dispute  over 
method  of  paying  wages,  and  refusal  to  allow  sick 
benefits. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
difliculties  considered  by  each  board,  with  the  In- 
dustry  represented:  Building,  18;  clothing,  six; 
tobacco,  five;  navigation  and  shoemaking,  four 
each;  bulb  culture  and  food  preparation,  three 
each;    printing,  two;   and   metal   working,  one. 


These  difliculties  involved  workmen  in  11  cities  and 
towns.  In  11  cases  the  employees  were  successful ; 
in  22  cases  their  demands  were  not  granted,  the 
Chambers  of  Labor  finding  either  that  the  demands 
were  unwarranted  or  that  employers  could  not  be 
brought  to  grant  them;  in  nine  instances  compro- 
mises were  effected;  and  in  the  remaining  four  no 
results  were  given. 

Women  and  Children  in  Industry. 
In  10  industries,  affecting  19  cities  and  towns  In 
the  Netherlands,  for  which  the  reports  to  the  Cham, 
bers  of  Labor  furnished  definite  figures,  there  were 
employed,  during  1908,  approximately  7,700  children 
under  16  years  of  age  (5,700  boys  and  2,000  girls) 
and  6,800  women.  The  g^reatest  number  of  women 
and  children  in  a  single  industry  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  there  being  2,021 
women,  691  boys,  and  611  girls;  in  the  printing 
trades  there  were  1,684  women,  600  boys,  and  614 
girls.  In  building  290  women,  1,895  boys,  and  196 
girls  were  employed;  in  the  tobacco  industry  967 
women,  599  boys,  and  110 girls;  in  food  preparation 
527  women,  949  boys,  and  165  girls;  and  in  the  tex- 
tile Industry  798  women,  186  boys,  and  290  girls. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Wages. 

A  day's  work  in  the  Netherlands  varies  from 
eight  to  16  hours,  comparatively  few  persons  being 
employed  fewer  or  more  hours.  Of  the  10,190  per- 
sons,  for  whom  reports  were  made  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1906,  1,842,  or  18.08  per  cent, 
worked  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day;  7,917,  or  77.69 
per  cent,  from  nine  to  12  hours;  and  84,  or  0.82  per 
cent,  more  than  12  hours;  347  persons,  or  3.41  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  employed  for  less  than  eight 
hours.  Of  the  total  number  reported  for  the  quar- 
ter, 9,640,  or  93.62  per  cent,  were  males  and  650,  or 
6.38  per  cent,  females. 

Of  16,627  persons  for  whom  rates  of  wages  during 
1903  were  reported,  7,845,  or  60.20  per  cent,  were 
paid  by  the  hour,  575,  or  3.68  per  cent,  by  the  day, 
6,999,  or  44.79  per  cent,  by  the  week,  19,  or  0.12  per 
cent,  by  the  month,  and  189,  or  1.21  per  cent,  by  the 
year.  Of  the  total,  14,208,  or  90.92  per  cent,  were 
males,  and  1,419,  or  9.08  per  cent,  females;  11,670 
(74.68  per  cent)  were  adult  males,  2,538  (16.24  per 
cent)  boys,  1,139  (7.29  per  cent)  women,  and  280 
(1.79  per  cent)  girls. 

Wages  by  the  hour  ranged  from  0.03  guilder  to 
0.20  guilder  ($0,012  to  $0.08)  for  children  and  from 
0.05  guilder  to  0.25  guilder  ($0.02  to  $0.10)  for 
adults.  Daily  wages  varied  In  amount  from  0.35 
guilder  to  one  guilder  ($0.14  to  $0.40)  for  children, 
and  from  0.75  guilder  to  2.30  guilders  ($0.80  to 
$0.92)  for  adults;  weekly  wages  from  l\ii  to  nine 
guilders  ($0.60  to  $3.60)  for  children,  and  four  to 
50  guilders  ($1.60  to  $20)  for  adults;  the  three  chil- 
dren  reported  as  employed  by  the  month  received, 
respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  guilders  ($0.80, 
$1.20,  and  $1.60),  while  the  monthly  wages  of 
adults  ranged  from  10  to  120  guilders  ($4  to  $48); 
yearly  wages  varied,  for  children,  from  100  to  400 
guilders  ($40  to  $160),  and  for  adults  from  100  to 
2,000  guilders  ($40  to  $800). 

Considering  persons  employed  by  the  hour  we 
find  that  2,6^20,  or  33.40  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
so  employed,  received  less  than  0.15  guilders  ($0.06) 
an  hour ;  of  these  632  (20.31  per  cent)  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  machines;  506  (19.81  )>er 
cent)  in  agriculture;  and  423  (16.16  per  cent)  in 
building.  Of  persons  employed  by  the  week,  8,827, 
or  54.68  per  cent  of  all  so  employed,  earned  less 
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than  nine  guilders  ($3.60)  a  week,  1,017,  or  96.57 
per  cent,  of  these  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  971,  or  25.37  per  cent,  in 
the  textile  Industry;  of  those  engaged  in  food 
preparation  87. 12  per  cent  were  males  and  12.88  per 
cent  females,  while  in  the  textile  industry  56.64  per 
cent  were  males  and  48.86  per  cent  females. 

Population  in  1903, 

At  the  close  of  1903  the  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands numbered  5,430,973.  of  whom  2,690,205  were 
males  and  3,740,768  females.  The  24  cities  having 
more  than  20,000  population  aggregated  2,018,835 
persons  (950,971  males  and  1,05S,H64  females),  the 
remainder  of  the  population,  3,417,138  persons 
(1,730,234  males  and  1,686,904  females),  being  dis- 
tributed among  1,097  cities  and  towns.  The  total 
increase  in  1903  was  83,788  persons,  or  1.57  per  cent. 

The  Hve  preceding  abstracts  were  taken  from 
T\}d9chri/t  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statis. 
tick,  Afl.  S.  *$'Oravenhage,  Holland,  1904. 

PopalAUoa  or  S^itli  AArle*. 

The  census  of  British  South  Africa,  taken  in  1904, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Cape 
district  of  57.51  per  cent  over  that  of  1901,  the  popu- 
lation in  1904  being  2,405,552  including  580,380  white 
persons  and  1,825,172  colored.  The  population  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland  is  1,354,200  including 
800,22.^  whites  and  1,053,975  colored.  The  Orange 
River  Colony  shows  a  population  of  385,045,  of  which 
number  143,419,  or  37.25  per  cent,  are  whites.  Natal 
shows  a  population  of  284,691  including  but  97,109 
Europeans  and  whites  as  compared  with  187,582 
colored.  This  is  exclusive  of  native  areas.  —  Brad- 
sireeVa,  Aug.  13,  1904. 

SUrUcea  mm4k  I<o«koata  In  tlie  Valted  Klnir- 
dom  la  190S. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  reported  In 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  was  387  (55  le^s  than  in 
1902)  involving  116,901  workmen  (139,766  less  than 
in  1902).  Of  the  total  number  of  workmen  affected 
93,515  were  directly  Involved.  The  total  time  lost 
was  2,338,668  worklng-days.  One  and  two-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  entire  working  population  were  in- 
volved in  disputes. 

The  most  important  strikes  were  In  the  coal  rain- 


ing industry,  there  being  118  disputes,  Inyoiving 
60,029  employees  and  accounting  for  51.97  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  lost;  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building industries  there  were  56  disputes  involv- 
ing 15,806  employees;  in  the  tinplate  industry  there 
were  eight  disputes  involving  14,725  employees;  in 
the  textile  industry  there  were  66  disputes  involv- 
ing  9,468  em  ployees ;  in  the  remaining  mlsceUaneons 
industries  there  were  155  disputes  involving  16,883 
employees. 

Controversies  in  the  textile  industry  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  diminish  in  recent  years.  This  Indus- 
try was  responsible  for  56,  or  14.21  per  cent  of  all 
the  disputes  in  1903,  for  8.00  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workpeople  affected,  and  for  only  flye 
per  cent  of  the  total  time  lost.  Of  the  55  disputes, 
86  were  regarding  wages,  10  regarding  working  ar- 
rangements,  and  eight  regarding  the  employment 
of  particular  classes  or  persons;  for  one  the  cause 
was  not  reported. 

Of  the  387  disputes,  282  were  regarding  queetiona 
of  wages,  involving  49,557,  or  52.99  per  cent  of  the 
employees  directly  affected,  and  15,998,  or  68.39  per 
cent  of  the  employees  Indirectly  affected;  56  dis- 
putes were  regarding  working  arrangements,  mlea, 
and  discipline  and  affected  13,609  employees  directly 
and  2,154  Indirectly ;  54  disputes  were  regarding  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons  and  af- 
fected 7,822  employees  directly  and  4,520  indirectly-; 
25  disputes  were  over  trade  unionism  and  affected 
17,602  employees  directly  and  269  indirectly ;  17  dis- 
putes  were  over  hours  of  labor  and  affected  4,108 
employees  directly  and  882  indirectly;  the  caoaes 
of  three  strikes  were  not  stated. 

Of  the  total  strikes,  88,  or  22.74  per  cent,  were 
successful;  179,  or  46.25  percent,  unsuccessful;  110, 
or  2h.42  percent,  compromised;  10,  or  2.50  per  cent, 
not  stated  or  pending. 

Of  the  total  number  of  disputes,  266,  or  68.73  per 
cent,  were  settled  by  direct  arrangement  or  negroti 
ation  between  the  partiesor  their  repi*e8entatlve8; 
47,  or  12.14  per  cent,  were  settled  by  filling  the 
places  of  strikers;  36,  or  9.80  per  cent,  by  return 
to  work  on  employers'  terms  without  negotiations; 
26,  or  6.72  per  cent,  by  arbitration  or  conciliation ; 
and  12,  or  3.11  per  cent,  were  unsettled.  —  Report  on 
Strikes  and  Lock-outs  in  ttie  United  Kingdom  in 
1903,  Labour  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 
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[The  following  comprise  tlie  articles  In  the  Labor  Bulletins  of  the  past  year,  Nos.  29  to  34,  inclusive. 
In  Bulletin  No.  28  was  printed  an  index  covering  Bulletins  Nos.  1  to  28,  inclusive.  Bulletin  No.  29  covers 
pages  1  to  48;  No.  SO,  pages  49  to  104;  No.  81,  pages  106  to  160;  No.  32,  pages  161  to  286;  No.  83,  pages 
237  to  %8;  No.  34,  pages  289  to  389.] 
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